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ber of vessels of 150 tons and upwards, own¬ 
ed in, 84 ; grain and provision trade of, 541 ; 
market of, for flour, corn, oats, peas, bacon, 
&c., 541-2 ; the relationship of to St. Louis, 
397. 

Chicago, Illinois, history of, 262 ; early settle¬ 
ment of Illinois, 263 ; early legislation, 264 ; 
Yankee “ ’cuteness,” 265 ; eaTly settlers, 267 ; 
Fort Dearborn, 267 ; Indian depredations, 

268 and 277 ; by-gone days, 269 ; the oldest 
inhabitant, 271 ; rapid growth of the city, 
273 ; “ Black Hawk,” 274 ; eud of Indian diffi¬ 
culties, 279. 

Calhoun Monument, Southern Convention, 400. 

Castings, process of “ pickling,” 486. 

Census, Results of the British, 1851, 415 ; the 
building of the Great Exhibition in London, ] 
416 ; increase in the last half century, 417 ; 
population from 1801-51, and rates of in¬ 
crease, 419; law of population, 419; immi¬ 
gration of Irish, 420 ; some statistics of the 
United States* 430. 

Cotton, Origin and Progress of the Culture of, 
in America, 426 ; the saw-gin, 427 ; statisti¬ 
cal details of, 427 ; estimated crops of, from 
1790 to 1831, 428 ; actual average of eighteen 
crops of, from 1824-’41. 428 ; growth of, from 
1834-’49, in bale-, 428 ; exports for the last 
twelve yeats, 429 (see India cotton); crop and 
statistics of, in U. States, 538 ; exports, con¬ 
sumption, &c , of, 539 ; total receipts of, at 
the various ports in the United States, 540; 
crops of, 191; culture and commerce of, in 
India, 309 ; antiquity of the manufacture of, 
in India, 314 ; operations to which it is sub¬ 
jected, 315. 

Cotton Worm, its character, habits, &c., 451; 
the changes it undergoes, 451 ; general de¬ 
scription of, 452-3 ; mode of hibernatiug of, ( 
455 ; the food of, 456 ; remedies against the 
ravages of, 457 ; rotation of crops, 459 ; gen- , 
eral remedies, 459. 

Chile, finances and foreign commerce of, 511 ; 
coronel mines of, 511; revenue of, and how 
raised, 512 ; statement of revenues of, 513 ; 
Anglo-Chilean loan, 514 ; liquidation of con¬ 
sols of, 515. . . ,, . 

Consular system, proposed change in the diplo¬ 
matic and, of the United States, 515 ; defects 
of the present system and estimated cost of 
proposed change of, 515-19; report of the 
Hon. John Perkins, Jr., of Louisiana, 515. 
Cuba and the South, necessity of action, 520 ; 
pUn of acquiring Cuba, 520 ; question as to 
the best mode of action, 521 ; aspirations of 
the Cubans for liberty, 523 ; the Cuban, the 
great question of the age, 525. 

Chinese, simplicity of the method of coinage, 5. 
Creoles, attacks of yellow fever on, 40. 

Coffee, production of, in Brazil, as affecting Cu¬ 
ba, 47 ; importation and stocks of, in Balti¬ 
more, 85. „ „ 

Commerce of the Black Sea, 50; of France with 
the Black Sea, 51 ; of Montevideo, 414 ; sug¬ 
gestions for promotion of, 491. 
Constantinople, exports of grain to, from ports 
on Black Sea, 55. 

Coal, receipts of, at Baltimore, 85. 

Deaf and Dumb, education of, in Europe and 
America, 435 ; asylums of the ancients for, 
436 ; asylums for in the United States, 437 ; 
number of institutions for, in Europe, 450 ; 
number of, in the United States, 440 ; number 
and proportion of, in Europe and America, 
441 ; New-York institution for, 441. 
Deafness, accidental and congenital, 445 ; num¬ 
ber of families containing deaf mutes, 447. 


De Bow. J. D. B., letter to the Southern Con¬ 
vention, 95. 

Donation of Lands for Rail Road purposes, 
599 ; power of Congress in the premises, 601; 
Western lands and rail roads, 602 ; result of 
the funding operation, 603 ; result of a gov¬ 
ernment gift, 605. 

Deep Sea Soundings, suggestive results in, 587. 


Eastern Question, American view of, 285 ; re¬ 
sults growing out of the Congress of Vienna, 

287 ; undeviating policy of Russia, 289 ; poli¬ 
cy of Europe towards the Turks. 293; England 
and Russia in relation to Turkey, 291 ; poli¬ 
cy of the other powers of Europe, 294 ; visit 
of the Czar to England, 327 ; the Czar’s con¬ 
ferences, 329 ; their results, 329 ; analysis of 
Russia’s intentions, 331 ; probable dissolu¬ 
tion of the Turkish Empire, 332 ; frank ex¬ 
pression of the Czar’s views, 333-4 ; ques¬ 
tion arising out of Russia’s position, 33o; 
purposes of the several powers, 336 ; diplo¬ 
matic hypocrisy, 337 ; Turkey’s deserts, 337 ; 
subjects or the Czar, their variety of race, 
tongue, and religion, 338 ; the most politic 
division of Turkey, 339 ; balance of power, 
340; faithfulness of the Czar, 341 ; s P e cmc 
object of Prince Menschikoff’s mission, 343 ; 
demands of Russia, 344 ; justiefe of Russia s 
complaints, 345 ; disastrous results of the 
war 346; ulterior consequences of the war 
considered, 347 ; duties of our government m 

the crisis, 348-9. , __ 

East Tennessee, Mines, Minerals, and Manu¬ 
factures in, 302 ; unparalleled indications or 
mineral wealth in, 303. 

Editorial notes, 217, 218, 433-4, 543. 

Ethnology, opinions of various writers on, ~6. 
Emancipation, results of, 282. 

Education, the happy results of the mechanic 
arts, 394; Southern Convention on, 509. 
Europe, education of deaf and dumb in, 435 , 
number of institutions for deaf and dumb in, 
450. 

Editorial Notes, 645. 

Fish and Fishermen, inspections of fish at Bal- 

Forshay,’ Prof., Experiments of, at the Mouths 
of the Mississippi, 18. 

Flour, Inspection of, at Baltimore, 86 ; course 
of market for, 86. 

Galatz and Ibraila, Trade Report of, 1851, 51 ; 
importations in, 51 ; British manufactures 
consumed in, 52. , o r . ~ . 

Grain Trade, imports of the Black Sea, o4-5 , 
increase of receipts of, at Baltimore, 87 , 
trade of Charleston, 541. 

Guano, Importations of, at Baltimore, 90. 

Guano in the Cane field, experiments on the 
estates of E. J. Forstall and Brown, Bros. & 
Co., in Louisiana, 213-14. 

Great Britain, rise of cotton manufactures in, 
312-13 ; imports of cotton into, 315 ; first im¬ 
portation into, from India, 316 ; importation 
and consumption of cotton in, 317. 

Gadsden Treaty, Southern Convention, 499. 
Gazerat, Prdvince of, in India, 476 ; its trade, 

Gold and Silver Mines of America, 131 ; early 
process of smelting, 132; discovery of mines 
of Potosi, 132; increase of, 134 ; coins tn 
circulation throughout the world, 135 ; state¬ 
ment of product of, 136; mines of Pasco, 

136 ; product of Peru, Colombia, Chili, <xc., 

137 ; coinage in Mexico, &c., 138 ; recapitu¬ 
lation of produce of American, 139 ; produo 
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lion of. prior to discovery of California, 139 ; 
supply to European ‘markets, 140 ; tables of 
product of, 140. 

Geographical Science, progress of, 569; north¬ 
west passage question settled, 571; injustice 
done the Grinnell Expedition, 573 ; explora¬ 
tion of the Amazon, 575; singular topographi¬ 
cal phenomena, ji?7 ; submarine telegraph, 
Ac., 581 ; reviewof what has recently been 
done, 583; a new department of science, 
585 ; suggestive results in deep sea sound¬ 
ings, 587 ; physical economy of the ocean, 
589 ; the mysteries of the sea, 591; topo¬ 
graphical chart of the sea, 593. 

Human Race, unity of, 25 ; opinions of various 
writers on Ethnology, 26 ; theory of Prof. 
Agassiz, 27 ; definition of the term species, 
29; type of, in various climates, 30 ; argu¬ 
ment against the influence of climate on, 30 ; 
theory of a common origin fallacious, 31 ; 
geological argument of Nott and Glidden, 32 ; 
reply thereto, 33 ; physical history of the 
Jews, 34 ; varieties of the Caucasian types, 
35 ; longevity of the ancients, 36 ; genealogy 
of Abraham, 37 ; permanency of types, 3h ; 
hybridity of animals an argument against 
common origin of, 38; prolificacy no evi¬ 
dence of identity of species, 39. 

Hebrew Laws, their application to slavery, 411 ; 
reformed code of the Hebrews, 413. 

Indian Tribes, antiquities of, 69; “unity of 
race” hypothesis exploded by, 69 ; Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s report on, 70 ; division of his 
subjects, 70 ; pictography, physical type, lan¬ 
guages, Ac., of, 71 ; illustrations of language 
of, 72; poetic beauties of language of, 73 ; 
elements of language of, 74 ; the probable 
final extinction of, 75 ; comparison between 
the, and the negro race, 76. 

India, culture and commerce of cotton in, 309 . 
the art of weaving in, 310 ; deficiency in 
quantity and quality of cotton in, 311 ; rise 
of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain, 
312-13; antiquity of cotton manufactures in. 

314 ; operations to which it is subjected, 315 ; 
first importation into Great Britain from, 
316 ; imports of cotton into Great Britain, 

315 ; importation, consumption, Ac., in Great 
Britain from, 317 ; apprehensions iu view of 
short supply, 319. 

Insane, institutions for, in the United States, 
438. 

Institutions, statistics of foreign, 439. 

Indian Cotton, nature and present condition of, 
466; various purposes to which it is applied, 
467 ; native consumption of, 468 ; question of 
supply of, considered, 469 ; quality of. 470 : 
fitness for English manufactures of, 471 ; 
great waste in the use of, 472 ; inferiority in 
quality of, to American, 473 ; opinion of Mr. 
R. W. Crawford of, 474 ; filthy state in 
which it is sent to market, 475 ; Province of 
Guzerat, 476 ; the dirty state of, accounted 
for, 477 ; adulteration of, 477 ; difficulties in 
the way of improvement in, 479 ; exports of, 
480 ; quantity, price of, Ac., 481 ; cotton com¬ 
mittee, 1848, 482 ; system of brokerage, Ac., 
483. 

Iron, importations in ports of the Black Sea, 

Internal Improvements, Southern Convention, 
401 ; ditto, 642. 

Imports and Exports of Montevideo, 415 ; ex¬ 
ports of cotton for last twelve vears, 429, 
539. 

Irish, immigration of, 420. 


James River and Kenawha Canal Co., char¬ 
acter of labor employed on, 77. 

Jefferson, Thomas, decimal system of coinage 
advocated by, 1. 

Jews, physical history of, 34. ' 

Lake Pontcbartrain. commerce of, 3)9-25. 

Lands, donated for railroad purposes, 599. 

Louisiana, position of, to Cuba, 48; Spanish 
domination in, 545 ; forthcoming history of, 
547 ; governmental officers, their powers, 549 , 
the first Spauinh governor, 551 ; laws regard¬ 
ing criminal trials in, 553 ; administration of 
O’Reilly, his character, 555 ; abort-sighted 
policy of Spain, Ac.. 557 ; events of the Rev¬ 
olutionary War in. 559 ; scheme to establish 
a Southern and Western empire, 561 ; Gov¬ 
ernors Miro and Wilkinson, 563 ; overtures 
to Wilkinson by the British Govemmeut, 
567 ; failure of Wilkinson’s scheme, 5C9. 

Manufactures, evils of, whieh require remedy, 
256 ; number of, in Sr. Louis, 396.; manu¬ 
factures of Milwaukie. Wisconsin. 532. 

Maury, Lieutenant M. F., remarks in Southern 
Convention, 259. 

Memphis, progress of, 607. 

Mines and Minerals, extent of, in East Tennes¬ 
see, 302. 

Mobile, city of, 376. 

Marriage, pcculiarties of, among negroes, 425. 

Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad, amount of 
freights on for the year 1853, 536. 

Mississippi, the mouths of, 15 ; appropriation 
by Congress for the exploration of, 15 ; sur¬ 
vey of, 16; changes of the Southwest and 
Northeast Passes, 16 ; importance of the 
Coast Sumy maps of, 17 ; current of. 17: 
physical peculiarities of the passes of, 18-19; 
experiments of Prof. Forshay, 18; “Jump’’ 
or Wilder’s Bayou, new outlet of, 20 ; pro¬ 
posed experimental system of operations in, 
21 ; description of the islands at the mouths 
of, 21 ; projects for opening a channel at. 22 ; 
various suggestions thereon, 23 ; measures 
recommended, 23 ; depth of the bars as com¬ 
pared with volume of water, 23 ; ship chan¬ 
nel at Pass a l’Outre, 24!; ship canal for, 25. 

Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad, address of 
president and directors to Common Council 
of New-Orleans, 100; statement of Pontchar- 
train Railroad, 101 ; advantages of, 102; sy¬ 
nopsis of report on survey of^ 103-4 ; charae 
teristics of the line, 104. 

Mediterranean, voyage to, 185 ; description of 
Gibraltar, 185 ; cork groves near Gibraltar, 
186 ; Malaga, 187 ; the cathedral, 167 ; a 
merchant prince’s country' seal, 168-9 ; Car- 
thagena, 189 ; Leghorn, Florence, its cathe¬ 
dral, Ac., 191 ; character, the Florentines. 
192. 

Miscellanies. 107. 

Mechanic Arts, influence of, on human race, 
229 ; art defined, 230 ; pertinent queries, 231 ; 
necessity which called them into being, 233 ; 
originally confined to the menial classes, 
234 ; their dignity vindicated, 237 ; not prop¬ 
erly understood, 239 ; their day of justice, 
241 ; their triumphs, 241; twin sisters of the 
fine arts, 243 ; one among the happiest Influ¬ 
ences of, 361 ; combination of practice and 
theory necessary to, 382 ; requisites to a fbll 
knowledge of the, 383 ; antiquity of, 384 ; the 
antique and modern state of, 3S5 ; sure indi¬ 
cations of the state of a people, 367 ; effects 
of a discovery in, 388 ; spirit of liberty pro¬ 
moted by, 389 ; evils from the excessive do- 
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velopment of, 390-91 : remedies for appre¬ 
hended evils, 393 ; education the happy re¬ 
sults of, 394. 

Minnesota, its extent, boundaries, &c., 350-1 ; 
topography and general geography of, 353 ; 
general character of, 354 ; fertility of soil of, 
355 ; climate of, 355 ; productions of, 356 ; 
sketch of the present.condition of, 357 ; educa¬ 
tion in, 358 ; prospects of a splendid future, 
359 : internal improvements in, 360 ; rapid 
increase of population in, 361. 

Montevideo, commerce of, in 1853, 414 ; public 
debt of, 414 ; imports and exports of, 415. 

Mutes, Deaf, capacity for receiving instruction, 
449. 

Milwaukie, Wisconsin, report of Board of 
Trade of, 531 ; manufactures of, 532 ; house¬ 
building in, 533 ; shipments of, 534 ; produce 
in store in, 535 ; arrivals at and departures 
from, 535 ; lumber trade of, 535 ; railroads, 
536 ; amount of freight on Milwaukie and 
Mississippi Railroad in year ending March 
’53, 536 ; plank roads, &c, from, 537. 

Nova Scotia, commercial and agricultural view 
of, 295 ; imports in 1852, 295 ; commercial 
aspects of, 296 ; tonnage of, 296 ; prosper¬ 
ous state of her mercantile marine, 297 ; na¬ 
ture of soil of, 298 ; wheat crop of, 299 ; fish¬ 
ing interest of, 299 ; fisheries of, 301 ; politi¬ 
cal condition of, 301 ; press of, 301. 

New-Orleans and Mobile Railroad, estimated 
through and way travel on, 319-21 ; way 
freight on, 322; through freight on, 323 ; 
estimate of business and income of, 323. 

New-Orleans, Academy of Sciences, 605; chair¬ 
men and committees of, 605 ; commerce of, 
013 ; transactions in cotton in, 607 ; tables 
interesting to cotton dealers, 619 ; review of 
sugar market for ’53 and ’54, 621 ; exports of 
coito'i, tobacco, &c., from, 622 ; monthly ar¬ 
rivals of ships, &c., at. 623 ; value of produce 
from the interior received at, 624 ; compara¬ 
tive statement of receipts, &c., of cotton at, 
621. 

North and South, the American people emphati¬ 
cally one, 363 ; example for imitation, 365 ; 
defence of slavery, 365 ; advantages of the 
North in commerce, <fcc., 365 ; lofty position 
of the South in the Union, 367 ; influence of 
government policy on the South, 368 ; Amer¬ 
ican navy, 370 ; unequal governmental dis¬ 
bursements, 371 ; Gulf coast shamefully ne¬ 
glected. 373 ; pauperism, insanity, &c.—a 
comparison, 375; City of Mobile, 376 ; dawn 
ing of a better day for the South, 377 ; the 
press, 378. 

Northwest passage question settled, 571. 

New'-Orlcans, produce, receipts of, 530; yel-- 
low fever in, 1853, 39 ; advantage ol, to 
Cuba, 45. 

Negroes, attacks of yellow fever upon, 42; 
comparison between the, and Indian tribes, 
76 ; first introduction of, in Cuba, 220. 

New-York, institutions for deaf and dumb in, 

^ 441 ; engine works, &c., in, 485. 

Ohio Valley and Southern Atlantic, suggestions 
on route of road, 105 ; practicability of its 
completion, 105. 

Origin, theory of a common, fallacious, 31. 

Odessa, import and export trade of, 1845-52, 
65 ; exports^from, to England, 65; entire 
exports of wheat from, 66. 

Pass a l’Outre, ship channel at, mouth of Mis¬ 
sissippi, 24. 


Public Works, sytsem recommended for the 
government ol slaves on, 80-82. 

Pontchartrain Railroad Co., statement of, 101 ; 
advantages of the road, 102. 

Pacific Railroad, resolutions of Southern Con-Y 
vention in regard to, 97,409; Southern route, \ 
493 ; plan of the Southern Convention, 593 ; 
elements of union at the South, 595 ; the 
South fully able to build the road, 597 ; 
perative duty of the South, 599. _ 

Population, white, free colored and slave in 
United States, 129; of Savannah by census 
1850,244 ; ages of the, 244 ; rapid increase of 
in Minnesota, 361; law of, 419 ; nativities of 
white and slave, 431; black and mulatto, 432; 
occupations of slave, 432. 

Pauperism, comparison between north and 
south, 375. 

Portland Canal, Southern Convention, 507. 

Perkins, Hon. J., Jr., report to H. of R. on the 
diplomatic and consular system of the United 
States, 515-19. 

Philadelphia, foreign and domestic commerce 
of, 193; population of, 193 ; commercial posi¬ 
tion of, 194 ; the splendid future of, 195 ; re¬ 
ceipts of California gold at, 195; gold depos¬ 
its at the mint of, 196 ; coinage of U. S. Mint 
at, 196; coffee imported into, 197 : principal 
articles imported into in 1853, 197 ; cotton 
imports of, 198; exports of some of principal 
articles of, 198 ; receipts of sugar and molass¬ 
es at, 198; exports of breadstuff's from, 199; 
coal trade for 1853, 199; foreign arrivals at 
the port of, 199 ; arrivals coastwise at, 200. 

Public Lands and Land System of United States, 
140; magnitude of the subject of, 141; im¬ 
provements in the, 143 ; graduation bill, 143 ; 
machinery of, 144; administration of, 145; 
evils of present system, 145; remedies pro¬ 
posed, 146; Mr. Perkins’ ameudment to Mr. 
Boyd’s bill, 147; tendency to consolidation 
in general government, 149; should be dis¬ 
connected from politics, 151 ; taxation on 
lands in England, 151; the result of railroads, 
152; liberal grants for railroad purposes, 
153 ; perplexities in settling land claims, 155 ; 
relation of Louisiana to, 156 ; her peculiar 
interest in the subject of, 157 ; substitute for 
present system of, 158; claims of the old 
States considered, 159; tendency of popula¬ 
tion and wealth, 161; ratio of increase of 
population, <fcc., 163 ; regulating sales and 
fixing per centage of, 164-5; necessity of a 
change in the system, 167 ; statement of, un¬ 
sold and unappropriated, 168; statement of 
donated, 169; persons employed by govern¬ 
ment, &c., 170—1 ; natives of the old States 
in land States, &c., 171. 

Railroad Iron, estimated production of, for 
1854, 106 ; labor employed on raw material 
till placed in market, 106 ; suggestions with 
regard to remission of duties on, 259. 

Railroads, St. Louis, Memphis & New-Ori/ans, 
459 ; claims of the Memphis route, 46 Y\ prob¬ 
able Cost of the Arkansas Link, 462-3 ; pro¬ 
gress and prospects of the enterprise, 465 ; 
St. Louis <fc Iron Mountain Railroad, 466 ; 
in Cuba, 225 ; Milwaukie and Mississippi 
Railroad, 532. 

Revolution, effect of, In Cuba, 45. 

Russia, necessity of checking, by England, in 
relation to the commerce of Black Sea, 51 ; 
exports of, 68; British manufactures to, in 
1851, 57; value of manufactures from England 
to, 58 : the mouths of the Danube, 172; strug¬ 
gles of, for the Danubian trade, 172 ; barba- 
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rous system of quarantine, 173; the undevi¬ 
ating policy or, 289 ; analysis of her inten¬ 
tions respecting Turkey, 331 ; questions 
arising out of the position of, 335 ; subjects 
of the Czar of, 338 ; demands of, 344. 

Rivers and Harbors, improvement of, 201. 
Republic, the progress of, 111 ; dimensions of, 
112; immense extent of domain of, 113; (u- 
ture prospects of, 113 ; achievements of, 114; 
immigration, 114 ; peculiar elements of nat¬ 
ural strength of, 114 ; speculation as regards 
increase of, 115-16; instances of wonderful 
advances of, 117; wcsterwanl progress of, 118; 
the great western valley, 119 ; immense in¬ 
crease in population of, 120 ; imports and ex¬ 
ports of, 120 ; bird’s-eye view of the great 
future of, 121 ; agriculture, education, pau¬ 
perism of, 122-3; railroads, mineral resources, 
American characteristics of, 125 ; church and 
state, 126; true line of policy of, indicated, 
127 ; European system, 128 ; the press, fam¬ 
ily relation of, 129. 

Slave Labor, comparison between free and, up¬ 
on public works at the South, 76 ; contract 
system examined, 77 ; character of laborers 
on James River A Kenawha Canal Co., 77 ; 
approximate cost of, 77 ; cost of free labor, 
78 ; approximate cost of excavating rock, 78 ; 
the contract system objectionable. 79 ; sup¬ 
posed result of cultivating tobacco by con¬ 
tract, 79 ; system recommended for the gov¬ 
ernment of, on public works. 80-82. 

Southern Convention, remarks of Hon. Wm. 
C. Dawson, Chairman, 91 ; removal of false 
impressions by Mr. Marshall, of Tenn., 93 ; 
influence of former conventions, 95; letter of 
4. D. B,. Pe Bow, Esq., 95 ; resolutions in re- 
—' gard to Pacific Railroad, coinage. Ac., 97 ; 
State associations, Ac., 99 ; resolutions on 
manufacturing and mining by Lieut. Maury, 
200-1 ; navigation of the Amazonian waters, 
201 ; direct trade with Europe, 202 ; recipro- 
—* city and free trade, 203; Pacific Railroad, Ae., 
204-8; northern ultraism, 209; the great 
west, 209; letter of Mr. J. J. Siebels, 250-4 ; 
encouragement of manufactures and com¬ 
merce, 255 ; evils of manufactures to be rem¬ 
edied, 256 ; remission of duties on railroad 
iron, 259; remarks of Lieut Maury, 259; 
improvement of rivers and harbors, 261 ; 
committee of correspondence, 325; resolu¬ 
tions of Virginia delegation, 398; plighted 
faith, 399; Calhoun monament, 400; inter¬ 
national improvement, 401 ; navigation of the 
Amazon, 403 ;• duties on iron, 404 ; merchant 
service, 405; the Amazon, Ac., 405; trade 
and manufactures of E. Tennessee, by A. W. 
Putnam, 406-8 ^Pacific Railroad, 409 ; the 
Gadsden treaty, 409 ; promotion of agricul¬ 
ture and commerce, 491 ; Southern route for 
0*Pac*ific Railroad, 493-506 ; adoption of reso¬ 
lutions, 507 ; Portland Canal, 507 ; next con¬ 
vention, 509 ; education, 509 ; normal schools 
recommended by, 509. 

Savannah, Ceorgia, population by the census 
of 1850, 214; ages of population of. 244; 
Tonnage of, 245 ; religion and education of, 
245 ; exports of, 246 ; charitable institutions, 
banks, Ac., 247 ; early settlement of, 248 ; 
Whjtefield Orphan House, 249 ; revolutionary 
incidents 249. 

Slave States, destiny of, 280 ; immense impor¬ 
tance of Cuba to. 281 ; results of emancipa¬ 
tion, 2S2 ; our true, policy in the present cri¬ 
sis. 283 ; necessity or Union of, 284. 
Steamboat Disasters on the Western Rivers in 
1853, 303-9. 


St Louis, Mo.. 394; progress of, in the Isst 
twenty years, 395 ; man ulhet urea in, 396 ; her 
relationship to Charleston, 397. 

Slavery, the institution of. in accordance with 
the principles of the moral law, 410 ; Hebrew 
laws, as applicable to, 411 ; is in sccordann- 
wilh the moral law, 412 ; reformed code of 
the Hebrews on, 413; divine origin of, 421 . 
defence of, 365. 

Slaves, Management of, 421 ; houses of, 422 . 
feeding of, 423 ; clothing of, 424 ; hours o| 
work of, 424 ; task work of, 424 ; negro 
crops, 424 ; discipline of, 424 ; natural dispo¬ 
sition of, 425 ; marriages among, 425 ; sick¬ 
ness of, 426 ; importations of, 47 ; effects of 
importations in Brazil. 47 ; results of edict 
to discontinue importations of, in Brazil, 47. 

Schools. Pupils of American, 443. 

Swamps. Reclamation of Southern, 525 ; Egyp¬ 
tian dykes, 526 ; Levee at New-Orleans, 526 ; 
difficulties of reclamation not so great as 
supposed, 527 ; freshets and swamps of 
South Carolina, 528; inexhaustible fertility 
of, 529. 

Species, Definition of the tend, 29. 

Sugar, Cost of Production of, in Cuba, 45 ; im¬ 
portations or, in Baltimore, in fourteen years, 

Schoolcraft, Mr., Report on the Indian tribes by, 

70. 

South, The, lofty position of, in the Union, 307 ; 
influence of government policy on, 368. 

States, Institutions for Insane in, 438. 

South Carolina, freshets and swamps of, 528. 

Statistics, history of, 129; necessity of records 
of, in modem times, 131, 

Southwestern Cities, 605. 

South, Pestilence at the, 610 ; cost of acclima¬ 
tion, 611. 

Slave Trade, California, 612. 

South, products of, the garden, orchard, Arc., 
627 ; horticulture as a source of wealth, 629. 

Submarine Telegraph, Ac , 581. 

Tea, Importations of, imports of the Black Sea, 
52. 

Turkey, British manufactures imported into, in 
1851, 57 ; the policy of Europe with regard 
to, 293 ; England and Russia in relation to, 
291 ; the most politic division of, 339. 

Tobacco, supposed result of the cultivation of, 
by contract, 79; transactions in, in Balti¬ 
more, 89. 

Tonnage, Ratio of Increase of, In Charleston, 
83. 

The North, the South, and the Union, 173; 
beautiful scriptnral illustration, 174-5 ; pros¬ 
pective dangers to, 175 ; systems of England 
and Holland. 176; perpetuity of the Union, 
177; inducements determining population, 
179; production of Southern staples, 180; 
free and slave labor at the South, 181 ; immi¬ 
grant population into Southern States, 182; ' 
direful and inevitable results of abolition, 183. 

The Ocean, physical economy of, 589. 

The Sea, mysteries of the, 591 ; topographical 
chart of, 593. 

United States, some census statistics of, 430 ; 
nativities of white and slave population of, 
431 ; black and mulatto population of, 432 ; 
occupations of slave population of, 432 ; clas¬ 
sification of slaveholding families in, 433; 
industry of, 484; marine engine works of 
New-York, 485 ; process of '* pickling cast¬ 
ings,” 466 ; annealing, 487 ; rail-road spikes, 
Ac., 487; foundries, engine tools, Ac., 488 ; 
facilities in, for forming manufacturing com- 
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panies, 489 ; cutlery, file works in, &c., 490 ; 
mint practice of coinage in, 9 ; Cuba in its 
relation to, 43 ; duties of the government of, 
in reference to the war between Russia and 
the Allies, 348-9; education of deaf and 
dumb in, 435 ; asylums for deaf and dumb 
in, 437 ; institutions for blind in, 438; 
number of deaf and dumb in, 440 ; deaf and 
dumb in the, compared with Europe, 441 ; 
proposed change in the diplomatic and con¬ 
sular system of, 515 ; cotton crop and cotton, 
statistics of, 538 ; total receipts of cotton at 
the various ports of, 540 ; manufactures of, 
631 ; improvements in machinery for working 
in wood, 633 ; variety of planing machines, 
635; various applications of labor-saving 
machinery, 637; brick-making machines, &c., 
639 ; India rubber, fish-net machinery, &c., 
641 ; rail-roads and canals of, 642. 


United Kingdom, Trade of Ports on the Black 
Sea with, 56. 

Virginia, Resolutions of the Delegation of, in 
the Southern Convention, 398 ; State Fair of, 
608 ; liberality of the citizens of Richmond, 
609. 

Vicksburg, cotton delivered at, 608 ; do., amount 
of cotton received at, for each depot, 608. 

Whisky, Transactions in, in Baltimore, 69. 

Yellow Fever in New-Orleans, 1853, 39 ; Opin¬ 
ions of Dr. E. D. Fenner, of N. O., 40 ; black 
vomit in cases of, and chances of recovery, 
40 ; second attacks of, 40 ^experience of va¬ 
rious physicians, 41 ; opinion of Dr. Stone, 
41; attacks upon creoles or natives, 41; at¬ 
tacks upon negroes, 42. 
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Art. I.—UNIFORM SYSTEM OF COINAGE AMONG NATIONS. 

UTILITY OF A UNIFORM SYSTEM IN MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND FINENESS, 

AND DECIMAL ACCOUNTS, FOR THE STANDARD COINAGE OF COMMERCIAL 

NATIONS. 

To render the subject of uniformity in poinage generally in¬ 
telligible, slight references to history appear indispensable. 

After the settlement of North America—from Europe— 1 the 
earliest metallic currency of the colonies consisted of coins of 
the mother country. In 1652, Massachusetts provided for the 
coinage of shillings, sixpences, and threepences. The example 
was followed by Maryland, where silver and copper coins were 
issued in 1662. 

In 1694 the Carolinas struck a half-penny; and two-penny, 
and penny pieces, in 1723 and 1733. In 1773 Virginia, also, 
introduced a half-penny coinage. Trade was carried on, prin¬ 
cipally, by barter. 

As commerce and population increased, foreign gold coins 
were introduced—the English guinea, the Portuguese joannes, 
the Spanish doubloon, the French pistole, with Spanish dollars 
and tneir proportions, British silver coins, and, finally, French 
crowns. 

After our Revolutionary struggle, various emissions of silver 
and copper were made by States; Massachusetts, New-Jersey, 
Connecticut and Vermont issued cents of varied weights. In 
1783, J. Chalmers, at Annapolis, in Maryland, fabricated the 
smaller silver coins, carelessly proportioned. In 1830, Temple¬ 
ton Reed, in Georgia, and Christopher Bechtler, in North Caro¬ 
lina, coined gold pieces, literally at the pit’s mouth, from veins 
and deposits worked in those States. 

The pound of the colonies was originally the same as the 
pound sterling of Great Britain, but became greatly altered in 
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2 UNIFORM SYSTEM OF COINAGE AMONG NATIONS. 

& 

consequence of excessive issues of paper money, in very unequal 
proportions, by different colonial authorities. 

In 1782, the Congress of the United States directed a report 
upon the subject of coins and currency, which was made by the 
financier, Gouverneur Morris. He labored to reconcile the 
moneys of the different States upon the pound basis, and ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that it was “ very desirable money should be 
increased in a decimal ratio, because, by that means, all calcula¬ 
tions of interest, exchange, insurance, and the like, are rendered x 
much more simple and accurate; and, of course, more within 
the power of the great mass of the people.” 

In 1784, Mr. Jefferson, on behalf of a committee, also advo¬ 
cated the decimal system, stating—“ The most easy ratio of mul¬ 
tiplication and division is that by ten. Every one remembers 
the facility of decimal arithmetic at school, and the bulk of man¬ 
kind are school-boys through life.” 

Mr. Jefferson differed from Mr. Morris upon the unit of value, 
and proposed the Spanish dollar as the basis, which was adopted 
in 1785. 

The confederation of the States had already provided that 
“ Congress should have the sole and exclusive right and power 
of regulating the alloy and value of coins. The Constitution of 
1789 arrested local issues, and vested the right of coinage solely 
in the General Government. 

In 1790, Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, made “ A 
Report on Moneys, Weights and Measures.” 

In 1792, a code of laws and regulations was enacted for a 
mint, in Philadelphia, with denominations for coinage in gold, 
silver and copper. The standard of fineness for gold being fixed 
at .917; that for silver at .882 milliemes, or thousandths, accord¬ 
ing to the French mode of computation, now employed in the 
Mints of the United States, instead of the ancient expression by 
carats and eighths. 

In 1793 and 1796, slight modifications were made in the 
weight of copper pieces, “on account of the increased price of 
copper in the commercial market.” 

In 1819, Mr. Lowndes proposed to raise the value of gold 
against silver. To provide a remedy for their recognized dis¬ 
proportion, engaged the attention of eminent statesmen for fifteen 
years. The fineness of the gold coins was ultimately reduced to 
.899and a fraction. 

In 1834, an act was passed changing the weight and fineness 
of the gold coins, and, also, the relative value of gold to silver. 
The first basis—fifteen to one—being found too low, at the 
market value, which, although constantly fluctuating, was near 
sixteen to one—the original Spanish ratio.” 

“ The effect of our previous legal proportions was to reduce 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 

> 

the coinage of gold, and to restrain its circulation. Being 
always at a premium, the coin was immediately exported to 
Europe, in the course of trade, and there quickly wrought into 
other shapes.”* 

But the disadvantages of a complex standard of fineness in 
gold and in silver, determined the Director of the Mint to sug¬ 
gest the more simple and modem standard of France, established 
upon a distinct basis. This was acted upon by Congress, in 
1837. The standard being fixed at .900, or ninety per cent, of 
fine metal, for gold and silver coins, in the 1000 parts. 

In the year 1835, branches of the mint were directed to be 
established in Louisiana, Georgia and North Carolina—all the 
coins being uniform. A mint in California and an assay office 
in New-York have since been decided upon. 

In Great Britain the basis of the value of money is the pound 
sterling, of twenty shillings. This pound, of standard silver, 
was represented by the guinea, a gold coin, ordained in 1675, 
during the reign of Charles the Second. 

From a depreciation of silver coins in England, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Master of the Mint, during George the First, recom¬ 
mended in 1717, that the guinea should be rated at twenty-one 
shillings. 

In 1816 the sovereign, a new gold coin of twenty shillings, 
slightly differing in weight from the guinea, was substituted, 
and an alteration again effected in the British silver coinage— 
silver being made a legal tender only to the amount of forty 
shillings at a time. 

In the history of the British Mint, the coinage of the year 
1816 “will be remarkable,” writes Dr. Kelly, “not only on 
account of important alterations then made in the monetary 
system, but also for the great accommodation afforded to the 
public.” At the present moment still greater conveniences are 
desired in that country. 

A recent Report of a Select Committee, to the House of Com¬ 
mons of Great Britain, founded upon careful inquiry, among 
intelligent and practical men, encourages a modification of 
measures and weights in all money accounts. 

The decimal system of computation being acknowledged so 
simple and easily understood at home and abroad, compared 
with the mode at present employed, that “he who runs may 
count, his fingers being a text-boox!” 

A Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. Hankey, examined 
in reference to the sale or purchase of bullion, declared “ a more 
complicated system than that lately in use—and one more 
fraught with incidents to error—would hardly be conceived.” 

# Manual of Coin* and Bullion, by Eqkfeldt and Dubois. 
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4 UNIFORM SYSTEM OF COINAGE AMONG NATIONS. 

Three elements enter into the consideration:—1st. The weight 
calculated in troy pounds, ounces, pennyweights and grains. 2d. 
The quality of the gold, subdivided by twenty-four carats and 
their eighths. 3d. The element of value estimated in pounds, 
shillings, pence and farthings. 

Prof. George Biddell, acting Astronomer Royal, remarked— 

“ that if gold was adopted, as the standard of value, by other 
countries, it would be possible to have such international arrange¬ 
ments as would make the coin of different countries interchange¬ 
able at fixed rates.” 

Sir John Herschell, Master of the Mint, “recommended a 
decimal coinage, accompanied by a decimal system of weights 
and measures. 

The only point on which witnesses were divided in opinion, 
before the Select Committee, was the precise basis which should 
be adopted. 

Under an impression that “the laws of physical nature 
operate uniformly, the unit of measure in England was fixed, 
by ascertaining the length of a pendulum, vibrating seconds, in 
the latitude of London, at the level of the sea.* 

To this length a yard measure was referred and subdivided 
into three feet—of twelve inches—each. 

“ The unit of measure is the element from which is deduced 
the unit of weight.” 

By such contrivances the magnitudes and distances of the 
planets, as well as the fineness and weights of coins, are measured, 
by the graduated scale of a yard stick; “the motions of the 
heavenly bodies being governed by general laws—applicable to 
all matter.” 

During thirty-seven years, from 1689 to 1726, no less than 
nine changes were made in the standard value of gold coins in 
France. 

In 1795, the present system was commenced in that country, 
based, however, upon a different calculation from the Englisn, 
by an admeasurement of our planet—the earth—the distance 
from the equator to the pole being computed, for a standard of 
measure, the French metre. 

A cube of pure water, at the temperature of melting ice, 
measuring each way the hundredth part of this metre, offered a 
certain standard weight, called a gramme. From such bases 
the franc coin was deduced. 

These units of admeasurement were multiplied decimally, 
into other denominations, by which the system is thought to 
possess “ completeness as well as simplicity.” 

Before the year 1772, there were thirty-one mints in France— 

* Davie*' Logic of Mathematics. 
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SIMPLICITY 07 THE CHINESE METHOD. 5 

these were afterwards reduced to eighteen. Finally, only six 
remain. The coinage of the French is very large, and specially 
their specie circulation in silver; while in England a gold coin¬ 
age is more predominant. 

The minor purposes of trade are supplied in populous portions 
of Asia—China, JBurmah and Japan—by “ a current money,” 
composed of thin plates of hardened, mixed, base metal, like 
brass or bronze, stamped with devices, and sometimes appar¬ 
ently cast in moulds; each piece having a square hole in the 
centre, by which these coins are strung Uke button-moulds, in 
parcels of one hundred, for the convenience of counting and of 
carriage. 

Their computations of money are subdivided decimally. 
Being excellent judges of the purity of foreign coins, the 
Chinese separate good from bad with rapid accuracy. They 
recognize the character and fineness of metal by the sight* the 
touch, the smell and the sound. 

Dr. John Bowring, formerly, and now, Consul at Canton, 
stated before the Select British Committee, that “ in Japan, ac¬ 
counts had been kept in decimals time immemorial, and that 
the Chinese system is one of great simplicity and ease.” 

The integer, or whole number, is one ounce of pure silver, 
which is divided into one thousand parts, called “cash.” 

Dr. Bowring declared “he never could approach his Chinese 
servant in the celerity with which he kept his accounts.” 

These anciently civilized nations employ refined gold and fine 
silver, in bullion bars, without coinage, for exchanges of all large 
sums in trade. 

The Chinese notation of fineness is by hundredths, ours by 
thousandths. Some fine silver bars, fabricated in China, exhib¬ 
ited upon assay, at the mint in Philadelphia, a purity of .982 
thousandths—a very high grade—equivalent to 98fV per cent, 
of fine silver. 

The Chinese money system we conceive to be similar to that 
recorded during the residence of the Hebrews in civilized Egypt. 
Identity in quality was the most ancient process of preparation 
for monetary calculations—as it is now—“pieces of money” 
were checked “ by weight,” in the interchange between Joseph 
and his brethren, when Jacob sent into Egypt for corn. 

Abraham is described to have had servants “ bought with 
money of the stranger,” as well as some “ born in his house.” 

These references are presented for the satisfaction of those 
who dread novelties, to convince them our object is not a new 
one, but as old as the days of the Hebrew Patriarchs. 

In Assyria, Persia and Hindostan, a coinage of gold was 
known and valued at the conquest of Alexander. From these 
countries the Greeks and Romans derived the models of their 
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6 UNIFORM SYSTEM OF COINAGE AMONG NATIONS. 

measures, weights and devices, which have since prevailed in 
modern Europe, and now among us. From the time of Aristotle, 
we have a generally accepted definition—“ money is a standard 
measure,” by which the values of all things are ascertained, re¬ 
gulated and represented. Money forms a language of mathe¬ 
matical proportion, by which commercial interchanges are readily 
made and generally understood. 

In Dialogues upon the usefulness of ancient medals or coins, 
Mr. Addison describes them as “a kind of printing, before the 
art was invented, giving great light to history ;” we now know 
that the invention of printing claims a high antiquity. 

Napoleon—as great in civil as in military administration— 
proposed to have, throughout Europe, money of the same value, 
but with different coins or devices. 

Identity of coins has been employed to produce a stronger 
bond of union among nations. For this purpose the relations 
between the silver coinage of Russia and Poland were projected, 
to facilitate their intercourse. 

The coinages of Italy and Spain were assimilated, at one time, 
with that of France; as those of Greece, Rome, Saxony and 
Baden now do. Uniformity is desirable in all national measures 
and weights, but specially to regulate coinage. Nations that 
have mints, possess means for one common measure or standard 
of proportions. The varieties which now exist result from 
want of concert in the elements of art, and needless dissimilar¬ 
ities in mint usages. 

The principles upon which the practices of different mints 
are founded, prove that different nations may act upon the same 
general system in all money accounts. 

The distinct units of weight , fineness and value, form curious 
and important portions in the arrangements of our coinage. 

The properties in numbers were held sacred by the ancients, 
and regarded as of divine authority, from the evident system, 
exactness, order and harmony in the varied arrangements of the 
natural world. 

Numbers were divided into classes: 

One was regarded most eminently sacred— 

Two the associate— 

Three considered perfect, comprehending—“ The Beginning, 
the Middle and the End”—one conspicuous name of The Di¬ 
vinity. 

Pythagoras was thought to mingle fancy with the truths of 
mathematics. Four was the number he is described to have 
affected to venerate the most, from deductions of the absolute 
powers of numbers he had been taught in the East. 

Four contains, within itself, all the musical proportions; and 
a very ancient division of mathematical science distributed it 
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HINT PRACTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 7 

into four parts, namely: 1, Arithmetic; 2, Geometry; 3, As¬ 
tronomy; and 4, Music! 

The Spanish dollar, assumed as the unit of value for the coin¬ 
age of the United States, contains one ounce of silver—origin¬ 
ally subdivided into halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths. 
This silver ounce was called “a piece of eight,” in reference to 
the “reales” or twelve-and-a-half-cent pieces, which compose its 
sum. 

Sixteen silver ounces are equal to one pound avoirdupois 
weight—the result of some ancient Phoenician, Assyrian, or 
Arabian measure of computation. 

One pound, of sixteen ounces, of standard silver, was repre¬ 
sented by a Spanish doubloon—an ounce of standard gold. 

The unit of weight, in the calculations for coinage of the 
United States, is devised from the Troy ounce—twelve to the 
pound weight—believed to have been introduced into Troyes 
of France, from Cairo, in Egypt, during the Crusades. We 
dismiss the pound, pennyweight and grain weights, and confine 
our mint estimates to the divisions of one ounce into hundred 
parts, converted by a distinct process into dollars and cents; 
and we multiply the ounces decimally. 

To estimate the quality of gold and silver, in the mint prac¬ 
tice of the United States, the unit for fineness is obtained from 
the more modem French computation—a gramme—for assay of 
silver, and a half gramme—for assay of gold—each subdivided 
into thousandths or milliemes, in place of the antique jew¬ 
ellers’ weights, twenty-four carats and their eighths. 

By our decimal intentions we have intermingled a variety of 
units employed in the measures, weights and standards of other 
nations—but are uniform with none. 

We have broken down some ancient systems into decimals, 
but still use the original materials, however difficult for mathe¬ 
matical correspondence, with others. 

We have admitted astronomy, geometry and arithmetic into 
our mint calculations—but have disregarded music. 

Our coins do not harmonize with those of other nations, nor 
do any accord with us. 

In order to illustrate, for the convenience of those not conver¬ 
sant with the simple but still complicated structure of mintage, 
we may describe the elementary features in the coinage of gold 
for the United States as four—1st, perfectly fine gold; 2d, fine 
silver alloy; 8d, pure copper alloy; 4th, exact weight. 

Silver, in some definite proportion, is always found united 
with gold in its native state; for perfectly pure gold is solely the 
result “ of the refiner’s art.” Silver, therefore, is used as a nat¬ 
ural alloy for gold coins by certain nations, who thus avoid the 
modern process of complete separation of these metals, and re¬ 
covery of the silver by acids. 
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In the States of South America, in Mexico and in Spain, the 
coinage of doubloons was made without addition of copper alloy, 
while in Europe, generally, the mints endeavor to rid their gold 
coinage of silver entirely, reviving this metal by chemical pro¬ 
cess and using copper alone—as an alloy. 

Consequently, the national colors vary very much in these 
different coinages of gold. 

In the standard gold coins of the United States, the propor¬ 
tion of silver alloy has varied from 25 to 50-100ths in the 1000 

E arts, or from 2^ to 5 per cent. The other portion of alloy 
•om 50 to 75-100ths, or from 5 to 7£ per cent, in the 1000— 
being copper. This allowance for silver alloy, in gold pieces, 
has been recently reduced at the United States mints to 11- 
lOOths in the 1000, or 1 per cent, and a fraction; for greater 
uniformity of color. 

Although the standards of France and of the United States 
are the same, in respect to the proportionate amounts of fine 
gold in their coinages, yet as the weights of their coins and the 
alloys differ, there is not a perfect approximation of values in 
their severally proportioned pieces. 

The coins of either, when exported to the other, are mutually 
regarded as bullion—or uncoined gold. 

The election of silver alone or copper alone as alloy, with the 
same allowance of fine gold in the coins of each, would render 
equal weights of the standards of both these countries—of the 
same intrinsic value. 

The specific gravities or differences in the relative weights of 
metals of the same bulk, by measure, is expressed minutely and 
accurately by figures. The specific gravity of fine gold is rated 
at 19.30; fine silver at 10.50; pure copper, 8.80; but the gra¬ 
vity of a mixture of metals is not always the exact result of 
arithmetical addition. 

With all the care that can be taken, the same alloy is acknow¬ 
ledged to produce varying results in this trial by specific gravity. 
Being a much less delicate test than the assay by complete sepa¬ 
ration of the metals, it is considered inadmissible for mint pur¬ 
poses. 

The legal amount of fine gold in English standard coin, is 
916 parts in the thousand, or 91 £ per cent, and a fraction, al¬ 
loyed with copper alone; which gives a dark rich color to the 
British coin. 

By concerted action between England, France, the United 
States and other nations, consenting to the employment of simi¬ 
lar units of admeasurement for weights, fineness and alloys, con¬ 
nected with an uniform basis for all decimal computations; a 
French Napoleon, a Ducat of Denmark, an Englisn Sovereign, 
a Spanish PistxAe, a Moidore of Brazil, a Doubloon of Mexico 
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or Peru, and a Russian Imperial, could as conveniently, and 
more economically, be formed of the exact value of a gold coin 
of the United States, as it is easy for the several mints in the 
United States to oblige all Eagle coins to correspond precisely 
with each other; to contain exactly the same quantity of fine 
gold and alloys, and to be of the same general weight and value 
among us. Any sum can be mutually assumed, with equal 
facility, by concert at all mints, and decision in the bases. 

The large amount of fine silver contained in our gold coins of 
preceding dates, had sometimes invited a destruction of their 
forms, for the purpose of recovering that metal by ready pro¬ 
cesses of art at refineries in foreign countries. 

The addition of spurious or counterfeit pieces, to large amounts 
of correct gold coins, exported without sufficient scrutiny, once 
caused suspicion of the general accuracy of the coinage of the 
United States. Possibly, for want of information at that time, 
of a method to check the values of large amounts of standard 
gold, by weight, complaint was made to the American Minister 
in London, Mr. Lawrence, that the assays of the mints of the 
United States were suspected to be inexact. 

As the annual trials to test uniformity in all the coinages of 
the several mints are regular and precise by law, the assayers 
experienced no inconvenience, although aware of other causes 
which produce the same results as defective purity, or deficient 
fineness in the national coinage. 

The value of precious metals is computed by multiplying the 
gross weight, after proper melting, by the fineness or quality 
ascertained from careful assay, expressed in thousandths of a 
French half gramme. A moderate arithmetician can calculate— 
that defective weight would cause the same results in the pro¬ 
duct, as inaccuracy in the certificate of fineness. 

Large sums of correct coins, slightly intermingled with coun¬ 
terfeit pieces, exhibit deficient weight before melting, to a mint 
officer or clerk; and when melted in mass, as surely show a 
lower quality by assay, than the standard fineness for legal 
coins. 

The assayers and refiners abroad, certified satisfactorily to 
the accuracy of the mint practice in the United States. The 
French Mint in Paris, expressed such experience from re-melting, 
re-assaying and re-coinmg seven millions of our gold pieces— 
during that year. 

While this constant re-melting and re-modelling of carefully 
coined gold occurs, the policy of incessantly increasing the gold 
coinage of the United States may well be questioned. For this 
manufacture, which is tedious, expensive and important, does 
not add to the value of the precious metals, which are solely re¬ 
garded, in other countries, as old or uncoined gold. 
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The employment of gold and silver in the arts has become 
very extended, and bullion of different qualities may be easily 
prepared at the mints, for such operations; to restrain a dispo¬ 
sition to work up coins alone for such purposes, in consequence 
of their well-ascertained quality of fineness, readily calculated 
for reduction. 

As our Southern and Western States produce the precious 
metals, and four mints have been established in the South and 
West, this subject is important to us—in a mercantile view. 
Gold and silver, as raw products, are annually exported to a 
very large amount, besides the indiscreet and unnecessary loss 
of coins by transportation, to adjust our balances of trade. 

Ancient historical monuments assure us the trade in gold and 
silver was appreciated in remote periods of civilization, and 
their valuation conducted upon a system, which originated in 
correct views of practical utility for general convenience, and 
the earliest commercial interchanges. 

Moneys were very anciently divided into a pieces” designated 
by images or “ devices,” their value checked “ by weight,” 
and estimated from “ quality,” or their fineness. 

The modern mint practices preserve the same measures of pre¬ 
caution, the purity and weight of every piece of coin being 
accurately adjusted before its emission from the mints. 

By the systematic regulations of the Asiatics, whose usages 
in metallurgical arts gave an impulse to similar procedures in 
civilized Europe, we feel persuaded that the moderns, in the 
discovery of exact principles of art and knowledge, pass through 
the same kind of experience, which led to the many original 
processes enumerated in the Ancient Scriptures; which, while 
they offer to our intelligence a corrected system of morals, at 
the same time announce in simple, but comprehensive manner, 
the progress and condition of the varied useful arts of life, at 
periods we scarcely dare compute. 

The existence of “ good” gold, an expression understood to 
have reference to its quality of fineness, is noticed in the second 
chapter, 11th and 12th verses, of the Genesis. The technical 
name of goldsmith, translated “ founder,” appears in Judges, 
xvii. 4, and that of the crucible, or “ fining-pot” for melting, in 
the Proverbs, xvii. 3. 

The metals enumerated in those old writings, are iron, (Jer., 
xv. 12,) copper, (Gen., iv. 22,) silver, (Prov., xvii. 3,) gold, 
(Amos, vii. 7,) lead and tin, (Ezek., xxvii. 7.) 

There is a Hebrew word ( u Chasmil”) to express an admix¬ 
ture or amalgam. Some suppose it bronze or brass, (Jer., vi. 
28,) the ancient manufacture of which, at Corinth, was celebra¬ 
ted, as well as in Egypt. Others regard it a combination of 
gold alloyed with copper, like modern coin. 
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That the metallurgical arts were carried into useful manufac¬ 
tures at very distant ages, is shown by the list of tools fabricated 
from metals, or employed in the various processes of smelting 
and working them distinctly specified in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Axes, (Deut., xix. 5; 2 Kings, vi. 5) saws (2 Sam., xii. 31) 
. and stone-cutters, (Deut., xxvii. 5) chisels, (Judges, xvi. 21) 

* chains, bolts, nails, knives, warlike weapons, (1 Sam., xvii. 7) 

bedsteads, (Deut., iii. 11) chariots and harrows of iron, (2 Sam., 
xii. 31) are all mentioned, at the period of the Hebrew Exodus: 
besides numerous vessels for cooking or sacrifices, were made of 
copper; (Lev., vi. 28) defensive ana offensive armor—swords, 
spears, (1 Sam., xvii. 5) arrow heads, shields and helmets of 
bronze or brass, combinations including the metals of copper 
and of tin. ? 

Drinking vessels of gold and silver, (Ezra, v. 14) altars, 
idols, (Exo., xx. 20,) possibly a rough currency like coins, with 
devices, or rudely cast models of the figures of animals, were 
represented, as in common use in the days of Jacob. 
f Lead (Jer., vi., . 9; Zach., v. 3) was employed as weight for 

plumb lines (Amos, vii. 7.) The anvil, (Isaiah, xii. 7) the hammer, 
pincers or tongs, the bellows, (Jer., vi. 29) “fining-pots, or sand 
crucibles, (Prov., xvii. 3) and melting furnaces, (Ezek., xxii. 
20, 22) are expressively detailed by Hebrew writers of antiquity. 

The chemical or mechanical separation of the metals by fluxes, 
for purification, and the dross (Ezek., xxii. 18) resulting from 
them, are all used as illustrative comparisons of ordinary cus¬ 
toms, in the familiar but figurative language of the Hebrews. 
The casting of images, (Ex. xxv. 12—xxvi. 37) forms, (Isaiah, 
xl. 19) figures or ornamented plates, were obviously known in 
the age of the Patriarchs. Soldering (Isaiah, xii. 7) and weld¬ 
ing, smoothing (1 Kings, vii. 45) and polishing, (Ex., xxv. 11, 
24) overlaying or gilding, (1 Kings, vi. 20,) and other metallur- 
r gical operations, indicate the distinct branches of “ workers” in 

iron, (Isaiah, xliv. 12,) bronze, brass, (1 Kings, vii. 14,) silver, 
(Judges, xvii. 4,) and gold, (Mai. iii. 2.) 

Some of the neighboring nations, as the Tyrians, (1 Kings, 
vii. 13) were noticed, by the same authorities, to have been 
more experienced and successful in such handicraft than the 
Hebrews. 

Many golden coins produced during the past centuries at the 
mints in Europe, Africa and Asia, indicate a high degree of 
purity or fineness, and prove the excellence of former artistic 
processes, in this part of the manufacture. Gold and silver “ re¬ 
fined in a crucible by fire,” often used as comparison, to desig¬ 
nate resemblances, indicate well-known customs. Such purity 
being not natural among those metals, but entirely due to pro¬ 
cesses of ingenious skill and art. 
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The sequins of Rome, Venice and Tuscany, fabricated during 
the early portions of last century, contained from .996 to .997 
parts of pure gold in the 1,000; or 99£ per cent, of perfectly 
fine gold. This is as high quality as that obtained by the pre¬ 
sent means of separation in our refineries by acids. Assays made 
at the Mint of the United States show in the old gold ducats 
of Hungary .986, Sweden .977, Bavaria .980, Denmark .988, 
Hanover .998, the Netherlands .980, and Poland .984, fineness 
varying from 97£ to 99 per cent, of fine metal. The last minute 
fractional remnants of silver separate with great reluctance from 
gold in refining, and it is only during the delicate and diminu¬ 
tive operations of the assay department, that perfectly pure or 
fine gold is attained in practice. The golden ounce (.995) of 
Naples and Sicily, the toman (.991) of Persia, the mohur (.982) 
of Bengal, and the sequin (.958) of Egypt, show a fineness 
from 96 to 99 £ per cent.; and demonstrate that the ancient 
principle in coinage was a close approximation to perfect purity 
in the metals, and that their calculations of value were simply 
based, as now, upon the fineness and the weights. 

The doubloons, or golden ounces, of Spain, Mexico, and the 
South American States, vary in fineness from .813 to .872 thou¬ 
sandths, or from 81£ to 87 per cent., their alloy being silver 
alone. The moidore of Brazil, the joannese of Portugal, and the 
imperial of Russia, approach the British standard of coinage; 
or 91 i per cent. Yet the varieties in the proportionate values 
of such coins are still too great in these different sections of the 
commercial world, to permit any reciprocal interchanges at 
equal rates. 

All coins, however varied in fineness, weights and characters 
of alloy, continue to be graduated with great care in each coun¬ 
try ; but in exchange with others, require extended, complicated 
and dilatory calculations of arithmetic, which, by general con¬ 
sent among nations, could readily be dismissed. 

If the actions of national mints were submitted to a reformed 
code of regulations, organized by practical men, for general uni¬ 
formity in the basis of measures for fineness, weights, alloys and 
decimal calculations, without altering the national superscrip¬ 
tions, devices, forms and designations, advantage surely would 
be gained for all. 

Such uniformity once established by a few nations, other 
measures of accordance might be expected to ensue, for the pro¬ 
motion of general exactness in other weights and measures—for 
useful and equitable correspondences. 

The practices of mints require the greatest accuracy in all 
their details; and unless an exact uniformity exists in their 
original basis of calculations, no identity of values can prevail— 
in coins. The mints require the rigid accord of mathematical, 
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chemical and mechanical actions, which being known to prevail 
in the separate coins of each nation, can, by concerted action, as 
surely be made to exist in the general coinage of all. 

If it is held important, that neighboring portions of the same 
country should comprehend and employ the same currency, no 
logical argument can prove a contrary effect among intercom- 
muning nations, for commercial transactions. The gold coins 
of the United States, easily and instantly recognized in Loui¬ 
siana, Maine, Michigan, Kentucky, South Carolina and Califor¬ 
nia, could as readily be understood and valued in France, Ger¬ 
many, England, Spain, Russia and Sweden—Mexico, Brazil and 
Peru—Egypt, Persia, India, China and Japan—and all their 
coins as readily credited here. Such a plan of concert once es¬ 
tablished by a few, the practice of remelting coins of either,thus 
consenting, would be abandoned at once, among them. 

Impressions, forms, dates, or places of manufacture, do not 
affect value, which is regulated solely by the amount of perfectly 
pure gold, or fine silver, in coins, jewelry, ores or dust By the 
employment of the most easy decimal calculations, their values 
can be reduced or augmented, and the exact worth of every 
1,000th, 100th, 50th, 10th, or 5th, of any basis of value be gen¬ 
erally established, and everywhere correctly comprehended by 
all men who are taught decimal arithmetic—or have sense and 
fingers. 

Such easy uniformity of fabrication might introduce, the prac¬ 
tice of testing large amounts of gold and silver coins, or bullion, 
by weight; which, in the larger transactions of commerce, 
would prove the best remedy against counterfeits and false 
tokens. 

We all comprehend the inconveniences resulting from any de¬ 
preciation in the value of paper money in adjacent States; still 
the similarity of five, ten, twenty and fifty dollar notes, enable 
us to exchange, when they will pass by a recognized public 
confidence. 

The dissimilarities in the coinages of different nations, expose 
merchants to some of the inconveniences of uncurrent paper, 
which can be avoided by correspondence, explanations, ana a 
very moderate yielding, by each, to slight changes in mint prac¬ 
tice. 

The mining interests of the Southern States are corfcerned to 
reduce charges upon their industry; which all unnecessary im¬ 
pediments, in ascertaining the value of their products, multiply 
upon them. As coins, and as merchandise, gold and silver re¬ 
quire to have their quality of fineness carefully designated, in 
order to decide upon their value, like an inspection of flour, to¬ 
bacco, or fish. Condition—regulates the character and worth 
of all—for use, manufactures or exchanges. 

Since the original introduction of civilization from Africa and 
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Asia into Europe, the nations who employ coins, as representa¬ 
tives of value, have never consulted together upon any mutual 
accommodation in coinage. They have each fixed upon some 
convenient, or casual intermingling of the metals, to represent 
their standards; which, like those exhibited in war, present 
different forms, with distinct emblems and colors. The varie¬ 
ties of value in these standards, existing among different friendly 
nations, instead of being at once recognized by the eye, like their 
flags, can only be distinguished by separate calculations of arith¬ 
metic, to verify their character—in every market. They are 
private signals, promoting difficulties rather than convenience 
among nations, not always differing in language. 

In matters of money, we may, surely, all advance with suc¬ 
cess, under one truthful, peaceful and common standard. 

All foreign coins, notwithstanding the special care of each 
separate nation in producing them, are now degraded, as bullion 
abroad—recklessly melted and then issued under a new standard 
—a kind of civilized piracy, which should be abated for the 
benefit of all, with the general consent of all. 

The enormous exportation of coins, constantly witnessed from 
ports in the United States, may induce attention to this subject, 
connected with continued applications for increased means, to 
augment and promote so impolitic a procedure. 

The original laws, for the organization of the mint of the 
United States, could not have anticipated the immense influx of 

E recious metals, consequent upon our recent discoveries and 
ttely acquired possessions, which have impaired all former cal¬ 
culations of proportion, distribution and values. 

As raw material for export and foreign exchange, the values 
of gold and silver can be estimated without coinage, like those 
of any other products of industry or of art; but as a currency 
required by our constitution, for permanent domestic exchanges 
and home convenience, other considerations are essential. 

The annually increasing coinage of gold, beyond our domestic 
necessities, appears in opposition to true economy. Being solely 
estimated as bullion in foreign countries, it is re-melted by mil¬ 
lions at the mints and refineries in Europe, without special ad¬ 
vantage to them or to us. 

While there exists in Great Britain a consent to the import¬ 
ance of an entire change in systematic coinage, and this subject 
is in active discussion, connected with decimal calculations for 
moneys and mintage, much valuable information may be gained 
or communicated; and a liberal scheme of mutual accommoda¬ 
tion and concert—now be generally approved. 

The community of interests, which the advancement of liberal 
knowledge and useful arts produce, by commercial intercourse, 
lead us to trust they contribute to promote peace and good will 
among men of different nations and languages. 
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Art. H—THE MOUTHS OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 

[Nearly two years ago, we published in the Review a very instructive paper 
upon this subject, which was illustrated by a diagram showing the extent of the 
obstructions which existed, and consequent damage to the commerce of the West 
seeking an outlet in that quarter. 

Since the appearance of that paper, and owing to the pressing memorials of the 
citizens of New-Orleans, Congress have ordered an exploration of that region, 
and appropriated a large amount for the deepening of the channels of the river. 

We have before us a Report made by a special Board, detailed by the War De¬ 
partment, which is so full of interest and instruction to the people of the whole 
Southwest, with all of their immense commercial interests, that its appearance in 
the pages of the Review cannot but meet with general approval. The Board con¬ 
sisted of Captains Latimer and Barnard, Major Chase and Lieut. Beauregard. 
They refer, as other sources of information upon the same subject, to the follow¬ 
ing official papers :—Report of Major Delafield to General Gratiot, Chief Engi¬ 
neer, July 6, 1829; Letter from Secretary of War, with various documents on the 
subject, February 24, 1837 ; Report of A. Talcott to Major Chase, corps of engi¬ 
neers, October 31,1838; Annual Report of Col. J. J. Abert, topographical engineers, 
December 30, 1839. Report of J. G. Totten, Chief Engineer, to Secretary of 
War, February 13,1839 ; Report of Mr. C. Ellet to War Department, Jannary 8, 
1851.] 

Sir:— The Board convened by your order of the 18th ult., 
for the objects therein specified, respectfully inform you that, 
having visited and examined the passes of the Mississippi, and 
having, by collecting and comparing the results of former sur¬ 
veys and investigations, by personal inquiry, and by all other 
means in their power, obtained all possible information bearing 
upon those objects, they submit the following report:— 

The necessity and feasibility of deepening one or more of the 
passes of the Mississippi is not a new subject It is one almost 
coeval with the settlement of the country itself; yet it is only of 
late years that projects to accomplish this object have been se¬ 
riously entertained. 

By reference to ancient charts, it would appear that the North¬ 
east Pass, for a period of at least seventy years, maintained a 
depth of twelve feet on its bar. This depth was found more 
and more inadequate, as commerce rapidly increased after the 
transfer of the country to the United States, and about the year 
1835 public attention was strongly attracted to the necessity of 
increasing the depth in this and other passes. 

With a view to this object, a preliminary survey was made, 
under direction of Capt. W. H. Chase, corps of engineers, who 
based thereon certain projects and estimates for increasing the 
depth of water, by closing several of the passes and dredging the 
channel through the northeast and southwest bars. 

Congress appropriated for thes%objects the sum of $250,000; 
but the subject was deemed so important by the War Depart¬ 
ment, that it was referred to a special Board of Engineers, who, 
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simultaneously with the experiment of dredging, ordered a new 
and very thorough survey of the delta, with the view of obtain¬ 
ing more extensive and accurate data on which to base a pro¬ 
ject, and also to furnish a standard to which engineers could in 
future refer, in investigating the changes which are continually 
taking place in the channels and at the mouths of the passes. 

The survey was executed with all desirable precision and 
scientific skill; a powerful dredging boat and tenders were pro¬ 
cured, and the experiment of dredging commenced. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the survey and building of dredging machinery nearly 
exhausted the sum appropriated; and Congress having failed to 
make further appropriations, the experiment was necessarily 
abandoned before it had progressed sufficiently to test its effi¬ 
cacy. Thus the operations of this period failed to cast any light 
upon this important question now before the Board, viz.:— 
“ What is the proper method of securing a depth of water over 
the bars adequate to the wants of commerce r 

As the Northeast Pass became more and more innavigable, it 
was found that the Southwest, which had heretofore been little 
used, answered sufficiently well the existing wants, and. it has 
continued to answer them, without material inconvenience, till 
a recent date. 

During the past year, however, public attention has again 
been attracted to this subject. Vessels carrying large and valu¬ 
able cargoes have been detained for weeks and even months on 
the bar; and it has been stated that theSouthwest Pass has, in its 
turn, commenced shoaling, while the Pass a l’Outre has com¬ 
mence ddeepening. 

The Board do not find evidence to confirm the opinion that 
any deterioration has taken place at the Southwest Bar. The 
survey recently made by officers of the Coast Survey exhibits 
fully as much water as existed at the time of Talcott’s survey, 
and the personal examinations of the Board give the same result; 
and if at any period in this interval there has been reported to be 
more water than now exists, the Board believe the fact may be 
accounted for by extraneous and not natural causes. 

The tonnage and draught of ships visiting this port have, for 
years past, been constantly increasing, and they believe that the 
circumstances which have recently excited public attention are 
owing rather to an accidental accumulation of large vessels than 
to any gradual shoaling of the bar. 

The Board, in their inquiries, found no reason to believe that 
this pass has, since anything has been known of it, changed 
materially its character or its depth; and they think they find 
reasons for this permanence* of character, which will be stated 
hereafter. 

But the Board, though having little fear of a sensible or ra- 
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pid deterioration of this pass, are, nevertheless, of opinion that 
it is not adequate to the existing and prospective wants of com¬ 
merce; and it is this inadequacy, and not its deterioration, 
which has now made it necessary to look for some efficient 
means of deepening this or other passes. 

The Board, while they feel the immense importance of the 
task imposed on them, are yet more conscious of the extreme 
difficulty of the problem submitted to their consideration. 

They find in the various and conflicting theories and projects 
put forward by eminent engineers; in the exceptional character 
of the subject itself; in the want of analogy to anything here¬ 
tofore undertaken, and consequent want of precedent; and in 
the extreme uncertainty attending analogous operations on a 
much smaller scale, great cause to distrust any opinion they may 
form themselves, and equal cause to distrust the projects of theo¬ 
rists who have made all their observations and facts subservient 
to a preconceived opinion. 

They have examined attentively, however, the various pro¬ 
jects which have been submitted to the public, and they have 
sought information wherever it was to be found. They have 
themselves adopted no theory as to the formation of these bars, 
or as a basis of project for their removal, for they believe the 
subject too difficult, and the facts collected too few, to justify any 
theory; nor have they attempted to confute the projects ana 
theories of others. 

In visiting the passes, the Board proposed to themselves no 
extensive investigations or minute study, for these would occupy 
time they could not spare; but simply, by personal observa¬ 
tion, to fix the existing state of things in their minds, and to 
inform themselves as to some few important facts, to which the 
labors of others had not been directed. 

The recent Coast Survey maps rendered additional surveys 
unnecessary. 

The Board spent eight days at the passes, during which they 
visited each one, and occupied themselves mainly in studying 
the changes which had taken place between Talcott’s and Sands’ 
surveys—the nature of the formations exhibited, the character 
of the bottom, particularly of the Southwest Pass and Pass & 
l’Outre, and the general slope of the bottom of the Gulf seaward 
for several miles from the passes. Their operations will be 
found more fully detailed in the journal, and illustrated by the 
accompanying sketch of the passes. 

Some observations were made on the current; but to these 
they attach no further importance than as exhibiting the fact 
that at all stages of the tide they found, inside the bar and over 
the bar, an outward current at the bottom—less, indeed, than at 
the surface, but still very considerable. 

VOL. XVII.—NO. I. 2 
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They made but one observation at much distance (say at seven 
fathoms) outside, and this when the outward current was sen¬ 
sibly checked by the young flood tide; and here they found the 
outward current confined to six or seven feet of the surface—all 
below that being salt water and motionless, or having little sen¬ 
sible motion. This is but a single observation, and at the dead 
low-water stage of the river. 

The slope of the bottom outwards, to a distance of three 
miles, and to a depth of twenty-five fathoms, was found ex¬ 
tremely gradual and uniform, being scarcely forty feet to the 
mile. 

Some description of the passes themselves, with their physi¬ 
cal peculiarities, may seem necessary. Notwithstanding the 
number of passes enumerated, and the complicated figure pre¬ 
sented by a map, the true and essential division of the river 
may be considered as only into two great passes, the Northeast 
and Southwest; for the South Pass, originating at the same 
point, is now quite insignificant. The Southwest Pass takes 
from its origin a course of southwest by south, and pursues it 
with little deflection to its bar. Though throwing off several 
small bayous, it exhibits no tendency to divide; and to this 
uniformity in its course and maintenance of its volume the 
Board are disposed to attribute the permanence of depth upon 
its bar; for the pass presents no evidence of having ever carried 
more or less water than at present through its channel, and 
there is no evidence on record to induce them to believe that, 
as far back as the discovery of the country, there was less water 
on its bar than now. That it was not noticed nor used prior to 
having the aid of steam for ascending the river, may be attri¬ 
buted to the superior facilities of ingress and egress from the 
eastward offerea by the Northeast Pass, and by the fact that the 
prevailing winds, from north round to southeast, are adverse in 
this pass, while they are mostly favorable in the other. 

By the experiments of Prof. Forshey, it would appear that the 
Southwest Pass discharges about one-third of the entire volume 
of the river, the remaining two-thirds being discharged by the 
other passes and bayous and by the “ Jump.” 

In addition to volume of water and permanence of depth of¬ 
fered by the Southwest Pass, it has great width of channel and 
a fine anchorage and harbor both inside and outside of the bar, 
and in this respect has greatly the advantage of Pass k l’Outre. 

A single glance at the chart will show that vessels lying out¬ 
side awaiting opportunity to cross, are well protected from the 
violent winds from the northwest, north, round to east, while a 
simple shifting of position of a few miles will give them shelter 
from the southeastern; though with the latter winds, and conse¬ 
quent rise of tide, they can always cross the bar. 
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' The Northeast Pass takes at its origin a direction north of 

east, but it soon divides its main branch, flowing to the south of 
east, and forming the Northeast and Southeast Passes, while a 
smaller branch continues nearly the original direction, constitu¬ 
ting the Pass a l’Outre. But the tendency to subdivision exhib¬ 
its itself in all the derivations of this pass—the main stem, be- 
. sides throwing off large boyous, divides with the Northeast and 

r Southeast Passes. 

The Pass £ l’Outre throws off near its origin the large bayou 
called Pass £ Cheval, which a<pin subdivides into numerous 
smaller bayous, and the Pass & TOutre itself now exhibits in the 
division of its mouth, which has fully developed itself since Tal 
cott’s survey, the same tendency. A phenomenon so constant 
in its exhibitions, contrasted with the reverse character of the 
Southwest Pass, seems to indicate some assignable cause. The 
Board think they have found such a cause in the prevailing 
winds, which, from north around to southeast, set either directly 
or obliquely into the mouths of these eastern passes, forcing the 
discharging current first to one side, then the other, causing the 
^ formation of middle grounds and consequent division. The ef¬ 

fects of prevailing winds may also be traced in the configuration 
of the promontories at the mouths of each pass, 
i The Board deem it needless to speak particularly of the North¬ 

east and Southeast Passes; they have become innavigable, their 
bars having but seven or eight feet of water, and the main stem, 
from its separation from Pass 4 l’Outre, having decreased in 
depth and width. A shoal out of water now connects the island 
at this point with the western bank, and trees are growing where 
ships passed a few years since. 

As the Northeast Pass has shoaled, the south channel of Pass 
£ l’Outre has increased in depth, and probably at the expense of 
the former. Sands’ chart exhibits over thirteen feet water— 
nearly as much as on the southwest bar—and were it not for its 
► extreme narrowness, it is probable it would now be as much fre¬ 

quented as the Southwest; but the width of this thirteen-feet 
channel searcely exceeds, by the chart, fifty yards for about a 
mile, and there is two and a half or three miles of shoal to be 
passed over before a depth of eighteen feet is obtained. The 
north channel of Pass & l’Outre has, by Sands’ chart, over nine 
feet of water, but it is w r ider, and it would appear to discharge a 
volume equal, or nearly so, to that of the south channel. The 
bottom of these passes is extremely soft, a single man being able 
to force a pole down ten or fifteen feet into the bottom with lit¬ 
tle exertion. 

This pass is becoming now much frequented; being to the 
eastward and to the windward, it offers advantages to vessels 
going to or coming from the eastward, and in this respect has 
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the advantage over the Southwest; but it is quite deficient in 
the harbor advantages possessed by the Southwest, being expo¬ 
sed on the outside to winds from northwest around to the south¬ 
east, or all the prevailing winds, while inside it possesses little 
width for anchorage or for passing. While the balance of ad¬ 
vantages are in favor of the Southwest Pass, the Board deem it 
very important that both of these passes should be open. 

Natural causes have thus far worked to deepen Pass k l’.Outre. 
The Board believe that nature may be aided by simple con¬ 
structions, which they will allude to hereafter. 

A few words are necessary concerning the new outlet called 
the “ Jump,” or Wilder’s bayou. 

This outlet, about ten miles above the head of the passes, on 
the right bank, originated in 1840 from the river’s overflowing 
and breaking through the narrow strip of land confining it, and 
in the course of a few years it became an outlet of near a quar¬ 
ter of a mile in width at its mouth, and sixty feet depth; and 
owing to its rapid descent to the Gulf, it drew through it a large 
volume of water at high stages of the river. So rapid was its 
current,, that passing vessels were, in some instances, drawn 
into it, and it was for a time considered an object of danger. 
But the Gulf outside being extremely shoal, mud-flats formed 
in every direction, which soon became islands, obstructing the 
'flow and confining the water to narrow channels or bayous, 
which, though having considerable depth, finally discharge 
themselves into the Gulf over flats having no more than six or 
eight inches of water on them. 

At present, in looking through the il Jump,” the eye meets 
with an unbroken expanse of dense willow growth, extending 
for miles in every direction; and where, but a few years ago, 
the equally unbroken expanse of the Gulf presented itself. 

The flow through the 11 Jump” is now diminishing, and will 
probably soon become insignificant. There is no evidence nor 
probability that its existence affected any one of the passes more 
than anotner; and none that the Southwest Pass has been inju¬ 
red by it. The latter pass was never better than when the 
14 Jump” was in its full activity. 

The South Pass, not before noticed, has never been accessible 
to sea-going vessels. The water on its bar has diminished, from 
Talcott’s survey to Sands’, from eight feet to six feet. The 
volume of water discharged has been diminished; an island and 
extensive shoal has formed at its origin, and little labor would 
be required to stop it altogether. 

Before closing this description of the passes, the Board think 
proper briefly to refer to the very remarkable agency at work 
at tneir mouths, and which appears to play an important part in 
accelerating the projection of these passes seaward; they allude 
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to the upheaving of land by some subterraneous power. This 
upheaving exhibits itself on each side, and generally in advance 
of the bars, and sometimes in deep water in the main channel 
over them. 

All the islands projected beyond the points of main-land pre¬ 
sent indisputable marks of this upheaving. They are entirely 
distinct in character from the marsh formation constituting the 
main-land; are usually from six to ten feet high, and sometimes 
as high as fourteen feet above ordinary tides. In many of them 
springs of salt water are found, through which bubbles of gas 
escape. These springs, in overflowing, deposit a sediment of 
fine clay, by which a cone of considerable elevation and base is 
formed. These islands, in progress of time, are apparently un¬ 
dermined by the sea, or washed down by rains; a marsh forma¬ 
tion succeeds, which connects itself with the main-land. The 
Board refer to others for theories of this agency, but merely 
mention its undeniable existence, and their belief that this up¬ 
heaving hastens the formation of land, and consequent projec¬ 
tion of the passes seaward. 

The Board have deemed these remarks indispensable to a just 
understanding* of the opinions they have formed, and of the re¬ 
commendations .the v are about to make. The secretary has 
proposed a series of questions, which they have found impossi¬ 
ble to answer categorically, simply because they believe they 
do not, in the nature of things, aamit of such answer; and they 
would remark, that the experimental system of operations they 
propose is based upon the trial of well-known and plausible 
projects, or upon a few indisputable and universally admitted 
facts. 

To the first question, “ Which of the passes is, in your opinion, 
the most convenient, or offers the greatest facilities to vessels 
entering and going out of the river, and your reasons for this 
opinion,” they answer that, if compelled to the choice of a single 
one, they would select the Southwest; but they state that there 
are weighty reasons for keeping open both tnis pass and the 
Pass £ rOutre, and that their reasons are stated in their forego¬ 
ing accounts of the advantages and disadvantages of these passes. 
If the experiment for improvement is to be confined to a single 
one, they recommend the Southwest for its application. 

Second question: “ Which can be opened, and kept open, 
with the least difficuly and cost? and the probable cost of each.” 
The Board refer to the foregoing and following answers. They 
have selected the Southwest for experiment in the first instance; 
and nature would suggest a somewhat different system of opera¬ 
tions at Pass & l’Outre from that recommended at the Southwest. 
Their views on these points will, therefore, be best understood 
after answering the following question:— 
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trial of the project in case all efforts of stirring up the bottom or 
dredging fail. 

Estimates for jettees at the Southwest Pass and Pass k l’Outre— 
the former amounting to $315,000, the latter to $95,000—are 
presented herewith, &c. 

The 4th plan of closing passes cannot be applied to any ex¬ 
tent for improvement of the Southwest Pass, since, without stop¬ 
ping the main trunk of the Northeast Pass, (which is not recom¬ 
mended,) no considerable additional volume can be thrown down 
the Southwest Pass; (this plan may, however, be applied to 
Pass k TOutre, as will be seen hereafter.) 

The closing of “the Jump” may indeed be thought expedient 
hereafter, but the Board have not considered it. 

In relation to that part of the 4th question referring to form 
and conditions of contract, &c., the Board state that they have 
recommended a contract for approval of the Secretary; and if 
that is not approved, they see no possibility of making another 
likely to produce any result, with existing means , and therefore 
they recommend no other. 

Fifth question: “ What is the opinion of the Board as to the 
permanence of the contemplated improvement, supposing it once 
finished; and if liable to aeterioration, what shall be the means 
of prevention, and what the annual cost thereof?” 

The Board offer no opinion as to permanence or cost of main¬ 
tenance of the works they recommend, merely stating that, if 
the operations are not found successful enough to be maintained 
at a reasonable cost, they may be considered as failures, and 
should be abandoned. Experience and observation will alone 
answer this question. 

The Boara have answered the Secretary’s questions as cate¬ 
gorically as possible; but they consider it their duty to go some¬ 
what further. They have stated the advantages of Pass k l’Outre, 
and the importance of having a ship channel there. 

Natural causes have increased considerably the depth of water 
through this pass. These causes may continue to operate. But 
the Board cannot entertain a very sanguine hope that a greater 
depth than now exists will be speedily attained by natural causes 
alone. 

The quantity of water discharged through the main pass is 
not adequate to the maintenance of a great ship channel. 

Stirring up the bottom, dredging, or jetteeing, if successful 
elsewhere, may succeed here; but the Board still think that the 
useless water voided bv the South Pass, by Pass k Cheval, by 
the north channel k I’Outre, and, to a certain extent, by the 
Northeast Pass, should be applied here. They therefore recom¬ 
mend the gradual and successive closing of the north channel of 
Pass k l’Outre, of Pass k Cheval, of the South Pass, and a partial 
deflection of the Northeast Pass. 
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They consider it necessary that these operations should be 
successive and gradual, that the main stem may have time to ac¬ 
commodate itself to the increased volume. 

An estimate for these objects is herewith submitted. Its 
amount, $30,000, is not great, and the Board recommend that a 
special appropriation should be asked, to be applied immediately 
to these objects. See paper marked C. 

And they also recommend, that whatever process should here¬ 
after be found successful at the Southwest Pass, should also be 
applied to Pass A TOutre. 

The above projects comprise all that seems to the Board to 
offer any chance of success, and they believe that the importance 
of the subject demands that all should, if necessary, be tried. 

If they all fail, the Board have no fear that the passes will be 
in any worse condition than they are now. If they succeed, the 
object will be gained. 

But in case of failure, the Board believe there is yet a plan 
to fall back upon, viz., a ship canal. The Board do not al¬ 
lude to it with the view that the project should now be enter¬ 
tained, but merely to express their belief in the practicability, 
and to recommend that the engineer charged with these works 
should be directed to employ such time as he can spare to in¬ 
vestigation of the subject, having reference to the possibility of 
a future recurrence to this project. 

And the Board further state, that reasonable conclusions as 
to the success of any one of the projects here presented, can only 
be derived from the constant presence and study of the engineer, 
and they therefore recommend that he should be directed to de¬ 
vote his whole time to this work alone, with regard not merely 
to the work actually under execution, but to the succession and 
propriety of ultimate projects. 


Art. HI.—ON THE COMMON ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACES. 

The subject of the unity of the human race—that is, that all 
human beings have sprung from one common origin, Adam and 
Eve, and that all present and past nations, however different, 
physically and mentally, must be referred back to Adam and 
Eve, as their progenitors—is one which has long agitated the 
minds of men. The world is divided into two great schools on 
the subject, diametrically opposed to each other. The first is 
that of the Theologians , who, basing their arguments on the Sa¬ 
cred Scriptures, contend that all the living creatures of our 
globe were created at one common point in Asia, and that they 
have thenoe been disseminated over its wide surface by degrees, 
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and adapted to the varied conditions in which they have ever 
been found. This is the doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures, as 
commonly interpreted. The second is that of the learned Natu- 
ralists , whose faith in the received doctrine has been shaken by 
their extensive ethnological, geological, and palaeontological re¬ 
searches ; whose constant study of the great Store Book of na¬ 
ture, and their thorough antiquarian explorations in Egypt, in 
Asia, and in America, have given ethnology the form of a 
science, the conclusions of which are based upon facts, and facts 
alqne. 

For the last half century the works of the celebrated Dr. 
James Cowles Prichard—remarkable for their voluminousness 
and learning—have been the text-books of the theological eth¬ 
nologists ; and no very elaborate attempt has been made to pro¬ 
duce a refutation of his theory until the present time. The 
work of Dr. J. C. Nott and Mr. Geo. E. Gliddon, long announced, 
has^at length appeared, containing the substance of all that 
ethnological science has to offer in refutation of the theory of 
the unity of the human race. It is entitled, “ Types of Mankind ; 
or, Ethnological Researches , based upon the Ancient Monuments , 
Paintings , Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their Natural , 
Geographical, Philological , and Biblical History . It is a work of 
great learning and research, and is, in fact, a systematic treatise 
on Ethnology, considered as a science; and it is written, not in 
the style of controversy—in which ex parte views are too often 
taken, and facts concealed, or, at least, passed over in silence— 
but in a manner suited to the dignity of science. It deals in 
facts, irrespective of mere authority, whether that authority be 
human or divine, so called. Its avowed course is to develop 
facts, let the conclusions which follow be what they may. 

As the subject of the unity of the human race is one of uni¬ 
versal interest—of vital moment to the religious world, and of 
an intensely absorbing character to alL—we will endeavor, in 
this paper, to give a sketch of the leading arguments, as enun¬ 
ciated in the remarkable volume before us. 

In the present controversy with regard to the unity of the 
races, religion will still come off, not vanquished, but puri¬ 
fied by truth—with all its great truths and realities brighter 
than ever, for the simple reason that truth is a thing which can¬ 
not be vanquished. The present great contest, however, will 
strip religion of all that is not truth, and show that what is truly 
fevealed truth is in perfect correspondence with all of the wqrks 
of nature—that there is not a tact that is developed from the 
earth, the sea, or the starry heavens, that is not in perfect har¬ 
mony with every word that God ever uttered. “ Man,” says 
Dr. J. C. Nott, “ can invent nothing in science or religion but 
falsehood; and all the truths which he discovers are but facts or 
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laws which have emanated from the Creator. All science, there¬ 
fore, may be regarded as a revelation from Him ; and although 
newly discovered laws or facts in nature may conflict with reli¬ 
gious errors, which have been written and preached for centu¬ 
ries, they never can conflict with religious truth . There must 
be harmony between the works and the words of the Almighty; 
and wherever they seem to conflict, the discord has been pro¬ 
duced by the ignorance or wickedness of man.”* 

The great head of the modern Naturalist school of ethnologists 
in this country is Professor Agassiz. We shall begin with him. 
This great naturalist discovers, in 11 the close connection there is 
between the geographical distribution of animals and the natural 
boundaries of the different races of men,” a powerful argument in 
favor of the theory of the origin of life which claims many dis¬ 
tinct creations. He declares that the boundaries within which the 
different faunae, or natural combinations of animals, are known 
to be circumscribed upon surface of our earth, coincide with 
tire natural range of distinct types of man; and that among the 
animals which compose the fauna of a country, we find types 
belonging exclusively there, and not occurring elsewhere; as, 
for example, the ornithorhyncus of New Holland, the Aoths of 
America, the hippopotamus of Africa, and the wolruses of the 
arctic regions. Hence he infers that the different faunae had 
separate creations, including the different human races. He as¬ 
sumes that distinct types of men and animals have ever occupied 
their present geographical positions; and that this is proved by 
the historical records of the world, so far back as they go. 

Another argument of Agassiz, in proof of his theory, is, that 
“the earliest emigrations recorded in any form show us man 
meeting man, wherever he moves upon the habitable surface of 
the globe, small islands excepted,” which could not have been 
the case had man emanated from a single spot; for then, as he 
wandered forth upon the earth, he would have encountered the 
people of no nation. He also attaches importance to the fact, 
that the earliest races, occupying originally those portions of the 
earth which have been the seat of the most advanced civilization, 
claim to have been autochthones of their respective countries. 
“This claim,” says he, “is so universal, that it well deserves 
more attention. It may be more deeply founded than historians 
generally seem inclined to grant.” 

In regard to the evidence of a community of origin, derived 
from the affinities of the languages of different nations, he ob¬ 
serves: “The evidence adduced from the affinities of the lan¬ 
guages of different nations in favor of a community of origin is 
of no value, when we know that among vociferous animals 
every epecies has its peculiar intonations, and that the different 

f ’ # Type# of Mankind, p. SI. 
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species of the same family produce sounds as closely allied, and 
forming as natural combinations, as the so-called Indo-Germanic 
languages compared with one another. Nobody, for instance, 
would suppose, that because the notes of the different species of 
thrushes, inhabiting different parts of the world, bear the closest 
affinity to one another, these birds must all have a common 
origin; and yet, with reference to man, philologists still look 
upon the affinities of languages as affording direct evidence of 
such a community of origin among the races, even though they 
have already discovered the most essential differences in the very 
structure of these languages.” 

Of Australia, whose animals differ so completely from those 
of other parts of the globe, Agassiz observes: “The isolation of 
the zoological types of Australia, inhabiting as they do a conti¬ 
nent partaking of nearly all the physical features of the other 
parts of the world, is one of the most striking evidences that the 
presence of animals upon the earth is not determined by physi¬ 
cal conditions, but established by the direct agency of a Cre¬ 
ator.” 

In the question whether all the different races of men are of 
the same species or not, it is important that we should have a 
correct definition of the term species . Prof. Agassiz adopts the 
definition of Dr. S. G. Morton, who characterizes species as pry - 
7 nordial organic forms —distinct forms of organic life, the origin 
of which is lost in the primitive establishment of the state of 
things now existing; and varieties are such modifications of the 
species as may return to the typical form, under temporary influ¬ 
ences. Adopting this definition, Agassiz declares tnat “ the dif¬ 
ferences existing between the races of men are of the same kind 
as the differences observed between the different families, genera, 
and species of monkeys or other animals; and that these differ¬ 
ent species of animals differ in the same degree, one from the 
other, as the races of men ;” and even that “ the differences be¬ 
tween distinct races are often greater than those distinguishing 
species of animals, one from the other.” The Chimpanzee and 
Gorilla, distinct species, “ do not differ more, one from the other,” 
says he, “ than the Mandingo and the Guinea negrowhich 
together, he adds, “ do not differ more from the orang than the 
Malay or whiteman differs from the negro/’ “ I maintain dis¬ 
tinctly,” he says, “that the differences observed among the races 
of men are of the same kind, and even greater, than those upon 
which the anthropoid monkeys are considered as distinct spe¬ 
cies.” 

Still, after all this, Agassiz contends for the unity of mankind. 
14 These conclusions,” he says, “in no way conflict with the idea 
of the unity of mankind, which is as close as that of the members 
of any well-marked type of animals; and whosoever will con- 
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suit history, must remain satisfied that the moral question of 
brotherhood among men is not any more affected by these views, 
than the direct obligations between immediate blood relations. 
Unity is determined by a typical structure, and by the similarity 
of natural abilities and propensities; and, unless we deny the 
typical relations of the cat tribe, for instance, we must admit that 
unity is not only compatible with diversity of origin, but that it 
is the universal law of nature.” We presume that all will agree 
with Prof. Agassiz, in this kind of unity; which, however, loses 
sight entirely of the great question of dispute—the origin of the 
human races. 

Such is an outline of the views and arguments of Prof. Agassiz, 
on the great question of the unity of the human race—views 
which Messrs. Nott and Gliddon have made the text on which 
they have written their great ethnological treatise. We shall 
now proceed to examine the manner in which they have elabor¬ 
ated the subject. 

Th£y commence with the geographical distribution of animals 
and of races of men, as affording a conclusive argument against 
the origin of the races. They show that the different regions of 
the earth have their distinct faunas, circumscribed within certain 
limits; and that even this holds good with respect to the animals 
of the sea. Some are peculiar to the northern seas; others to 
the southern; and others to the tropical. Nor do they intermin¬ 
gle with each other, but are each confined within a certain range, 
as if originally intended for it. The various species of whales 
and dolphins, despite their prodigious powers of locomotion, are 
confined each to regions originally assigned them; and there is 
no degree of latitude in which we do not find species peculiar to 
it. u All mammifer8 on the globe,” says M. Jacquinot, “have a 
habitation limited and circumscribed, which they never overleap; 
their assemblage contributes to give to each country its particular 
stamp of creation. What a contrast between the mammifers of 
the Old and New World, and the creations so special and so sin¬ 
gular, of New Holland and Madagascar !”* 

The old doctrine that the temperature of countries is a sure 
index of the color and of certain other physical characters in the 
human races, is met by presenting the evidence drawn from the 
monuments of Egypt , and from other sources, in favor of the per¬ 
manence of distinctly marked types of mankind, such as the 
Egyptians, Jews, Negroes, Mongols, and American Indians. 
Black races are not confined to Africa; others equally black are 
met with in the temperate climates of India, Australia, and 
Oceanica, though differing in every attribute except color. A 
black skin would seem to be the best suited to hot climates; and 

•Jacquinot; Consideration* general es sur 1’Anthropologie, (Voyage au Pole 
Sad) Zoologie, 1846. 
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for this reason we may suppose that a special creation of black 
races took place in Africa. The strictly white races lie mostly in 
the temperate zone, where they flourish best; and they certainly 
deteriorate physically, if not intellectually, when removed to hot 
climates. Their type is not, in reality, changed or obliterated, 
but they undergo a degradation from their primitive state, anal¬ 
ogous to the operation of disease.* The inhabitants of the Arc¬ 
tic regions are dark-skinned; while the American Indians, and 
the Mongols of Asia, are found in all latitudes. The same, in 
respect to color, is true of quadrupeds and birds. Climate seems 
to haue but little to do with color. It gives the darkest hue to 
man and.to some animals in the torrid zone; while to birds and 
flowers, in the same zone, it gives the most brilliant hues. 

And not less congned to their particular native region of the 
earth are the races of men. The negro, like the elephant and 
the lion of his hot latitude, cannot leave it with impunity. He 
would soon become extinct if he persisted in dwelling far north 
or south of the tropics, within the temperate zones; and the same 
is true of the white races. Though they venture from ambition 
and enterprise into all climes—under the burning equator and 
within the arctic circles—yet it is only at the sacrifice, annually, 
of an immense number of human beings. Man, no more than 
animals, can violate with impunity the laws of geographical dis¬ 
tribution. The Esquimaux can no more live in our temperate 
regions, than we in his. Dogs and other animals brought from 
the Arctic circle by the American exploring expeditions soon 
died; and the same is true of animals brought hither from the 
tropics. The Africans, the Mongols, the Polynesians, the Esqui¬ 
maux, and the American Indians have remained for thousands 
of years where history first found them, and where, for self-pre¬ 
servation, they have been and still are compelled to remain. The 
naturalist contends that there is no proof that they were ever 
anywhere else—that they are just where God first planted them. 

The theory that climate has produced all the diversities of the 
human races finds no support in the entire experience of man. 
If we go back to the remotest ages of the world, we still find the 
same races as now. The monuments of Egypt prove, beyond a 
doubt, that 4000 years before the Christian era the Negro had 
the same complexion, the same hair, the same lips and feet as 
now, and that he differed then as much from other races as now. 
There is not the shadow of a proof that he was ever whiter, or 
the white man ever blacker, than he now is. If the races were 
once one and the same, a going back of several thousand years 
ought to develop evidences of that sameness; but those evi¬ 
dences are totally wanting. The oldest skulls dug from the 
American mounds are no more like the most ancient skulls of 
* Types of Mankind, p. 63. 
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the other continent than those of the present day. And yet they 
ought to be, if all these diversities ot races are but the work of 
time and climate. There is no more evidence that the Necpro, 
the Indian and the Mongol were once one and the same, than 
that the horse and the ass were once the same—the ox and the 
buffalo—the dog and the wolf. And what reliable data are there 
upon which we can hang even the shadow of conjecture, that if 
we were* all to live 5000 years, the races would, in that time, 
change any more than they have during the last 5000 years? 

Pursuing further our inquiry into the diversities of the human 
race, we fiild in New Holland men, animals, birds, insects, plants, 
etc., entirely unlike those of other parts of the world—we find a 
black race, but otherwise entirely different from the Negro. His 
features, woolly head and elongated heel, there disappear. If we 
go farther on, we come to Van Dieman’s Land, where, in a cli¬ 
mate like that of France, we find a race different from that of 
New Holland, and more like that of the Negro of Africa, though 
farther from it and in a temperate clime. In New Zealand, and 
throughout all Polynesia, we find still a different race, the Poly¬ 
nesian, characterized by a countenance almost oval, smooth, black 
hair, and a color light brown. 

In India we meet with races of all shades from fair to black, 
who have been living together from time immemorial. “The 
Rohillas, who are blondes, and situated south of the Ganges, are 
surrounded by the Nepauleans with black skins, the Mahrattas 
with yellow skins, and the Bengalees of a deep brown; and yet 
the Rohillas inhabit the plain, and the Nepauleans the moun- 
ainst.”* 

Such are some of the facts illustrating the fallacy of the argu¬ 
ments drawn from climate, in accounting for the different races. * 
Color cannot be cited as a distinctive characteristic alone of the 
races, for we find in the true Caucasians—in the Finns and Scla- 
vonians, Celts, Iberians, Italians, Greeks, Arabs, Egyptians, 
Hindoos and Malabars—all having oval faces, smooth hair, and 
large facial angles, all the intermediate shades from white to 
black. The inhabitants of Malabar are as black as Negroes. 
There are many examples to prove that races have preserved 
their color unchanged for ages, while on the contrary it is impos¬ 
sible to show that the complexion of a pure primitive stock has 
been altered by climate.f This is illustrated by the physical his¬ 
tory of the Jews, whose type has been permanent for at least 
3000 years. And there is no reason to believe that the Hebrew 
race sprang from, or ever originated any other type of man4 
In the present state of ethnological science, We have such an 
array of facts confirming the views above expressed, that it is 
difficult to resist them. 

* Desmoulins : Des Races Humaines, p. 169. Types of Mankind, p. 71. 

t Types of Mankind, p. 71—2. t Ibid. 
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Agassiz, who has given to the world the most complete view of 
the geographical distribution of animals, shows not only “ that 
there are numerous centres of creation, or zoological provinces, for 
our present pending geological epoch, but that these provinces 
correspond in a surprising manner to those of former geological 
epochs; thus proving that the Creator has been working after 
one grand and uniform plan through myriads of years, and 
through consecutive creations.” “ It is satisfactorily ascertained 
at present,” says he, “ that there have been many distinct suc¬ 
cessive periods, during each of which large numbers of animals 
and plants have been introduced upon the surface of our globe, 
to live and multiply for a time, then to disappear, and be re¬ 
placed by other kinds. Of such distinct periods—such suc¬ 
cessive creations—we know now at least about a dozen , and there 
are ample indicatiens that the inhabitants of our globe have 
been successively changed at more epochs than are yet fully as¬ 
certained.” 

The geological argument of Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, in 
opposition to the theory of a common origin of animals, is 
briefly as follows:—“In the earliest formations but few and 
distinct patches of land having emerged from the mighty deep, 
the created beings were comparatively few, simple, and more 
widely disseminated ; but yet many distinct species, adapted 
to localities where they were brought into existence, are dis¬ 
covered. In the more recent fossil beds, we find a distribu¬ 
tion of fossil remains which agrees most remarkably with the 
present geographical arrangement of animals and plants. The 
fossils of modern geological periods irr New Holland are types 
identical with most of the animals now living there. Brazilian 
fossils belong to the same families as those alive there at the 
present day ; though in both cases the fossil species are distinct 
from the surviving ones. If, therefore, the organized beings of 
ancient geological periods had arisen from one central point of dis¬ 
tribution, to be dispersed, and finally to become confined to those 
countries where their remains now exist in a fossil condition; 
and if the animals now living had also spread from a common 
origin, over the same districts, and had these been circumscribed 
within equally distinct limits, we should be led to the unnatural 
supposition, argues Agassiz, that animals of two -distinct crea¬ 
tions, differing specifically throughout, had taken the same lines 
of migration, had assumed finally the same distribution, and 
had become permanent in the same regions, without any other 
inducement for removal and final settlement than the mere ne¬ 
cessity of covering more extensive ground after they had be¬ 
come too numerous to remain any longer together in one and 
the same district. Now, it would be certainly very irrational to 
attribute such instincts to animals, were such a line of march 
possible ; but the very possibility vanishes, however, when we 
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reflect upon the wide-spread physical impediments opposing such 
migrations, and that neither the animals nor plants of one pro¬ 
vince can flourish in an adverse one. No Arctic animals or 
plants can be propagated in the tropics, nor vice versa . The 
whole of the monkey tribe belong to a hot climate, are retained 
there by their temperaments and instincts, and cannot by any 
ingenuity of man be made to exist in Greenland. The same 
rule applies to the aboriginal men of the tropical and the Arctic 
regions.”* 

To the question, “ Have all the individuals of each species of 
animals, plants, &c., descended from a single pair?” the reply is 
as follows:— u Were it not for the supposed scientific authority 
of Genesis to this effect, the idea of community of origin would 
hardly have occurred to any reflecting mind, because it involves 
insuperable difficulties; and science can perceive no reason why 
the Creator should have adopted any such plan. Is it reason¬ 
able to suppose that the Almighty would have created one seed 
of grass, one acorn, one pair of locusts, of bees, of wild pigeons 
of herrings, of bulffaloes, as the only starting-point of these almost 
ubiquitous species ? The instincts and habits of animals differ 
widely. Some are solitary, except at certain seasons; some go 
in pairs; others in herds or shoals. The idea of a pair of bees, 
locusts, herrings, buffaloes, is as contrary to the nature and habits 
of these creatures, as it is repugnant to the nature of oaks, pines, 
birches, &c., to grow singly, and to form forests in their isola¬ 
tion. In some species males—in others females predominate; 
and in many it would be easy to show that, if the present order 
of things were reversed, the species could not be preserved— 
locusts and bees, for example: the former appear in myriads, 
and by far the greater number of those produced are destroyed; 
and though they have existed for ages, a naturalist cannot see 
that they have increased, nor can he conceive how one pair 
could continue the species, considering the number of adverse 
chances. As regards bees, it is natural to have but one female 
for a whole hive, to whom many males are devoted, besides a 
large number of drones. Agassiz gives this striking illustration: 

“ There are animals which are impelled by nature to feed on 
other animals. Were the first pair of lions to abstain from food ' 
uhtil the gazelles and other antelopes had multiplied sufficiently ! 
to preserve their races from the persecution of these ferocious 
beasts ? So with other carnivorous animals, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles. We now behold all their various species scattered 
through land and water in harmonious proportions. Thus they 
may continue for ages to come.”f 

We have alluded to the physical history of the Jews, as illus¬ 
trating the fallacy of those who ascribe to the influences of time 

* Types of Mankind, pp. 72, 73. t Types of Mankind, p. 74, 
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and climate all the diversities of races, and who maintain that 
those influences alone were sufficient to convert out of the ori¬ 
ginal pair, by gradual transformations, through a long series of 
ages, the Malay, the Mongol, the Negro, and the American In¬ 
dian. If, however, these transformations did actually take place, 
it must have been longer ago than the creation of the world, 
adopting Usher’s Chronology; for we find on the monuments of 
Egypt, 3,500 years before Christ, full-length figures of men be¬ 
longing to the white, black, yellow, and red races ; thus proving 
that at that remote period even the same diversity of races ex¬ 
isted as now—that the Negro was precisely the same as now, 
and just as different from the Caucasian. The Egyptians were 
then so old a nation that they had already made the races a 
study, and had their ethnology. 

The physical history of the Jews, too, presents a race that has 
preserved, amid all its trials and vicissitudes—all its migra¬ 
tions and changes of climate— a type unchanged. The coun¬ 
tenance of a Jew cannot be mistaken, let it Jpe seen where it 
may, because the Jewish type is distinct and primordial. It is 
true, that attempts have been made to establish the existence of 
a race of Jews in Malabar, that, through the changes of succes¬ 
sive ages, had finally lost the Jewish type and assumed that of 
negroes. But this is now known to be a fallacy. Dr. Prichard 
asserted, without proving, the existence of a race of black Jews 
in Malabar, and his assertion has been echoed through the 
world, and is now believed by thousands to be true; but the 
Oriental researches of Buchanan, Wolff* Beke, and others, prove 
that the black Jews of Malabar are only converted Hindoos , and 
of a race inferior to that of the Jews. The Rev. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, of the College of Port William, in Bengal, under the 
patronage of the British government, visited and spent some 
time among the white and black Jews of Malabar in 1806-7-8. 
He traced out their history, and found documentary evidence 
fixing the date of their exodus from Palestine immediately after 
the destruction of the second temple of Jerusalem. The accounts 
of Dr. Buchanan go to show that “the white Jews had been 
living in Malabar at least 1000 years, and were still white Jews, 
without even an approximation m type to the Hindoos; and thg,t 
the black Jews were an inferior race, —“ not of pure caste—or, 
in other words, adulterated by dark Hindoos —Jews in doctrine, 
but not in stock.”* 

Joseph Wolff, a Christianized Jew, who has also been in Mal¬ 
abar, declares that “the black Malabar Jews are converted Hin¬ 
doos, and at most a mixture only of the two races.”f We 
might also cite Isaac Lessler and M. J. Raphall, both learned 
Hebrews, in confirmation of the testimony of Wolff. 

* Types of Mankind, p. ISO. t Missionary Researches, p. 308. 
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The Jews, too, of Abyssinia and of Timbuetoo are only con¬ 
verts, and not Jews by descent. Such is the testimony oi Beke 
and of RaphalL Beke, an orientalist of high standing, in his 
essay read before the Syro-Egyptian Society of London, on the 
8 th of February, 1848, says: “There is no reason for imagin¬ 
ing that these Israelites of Abyssinia, who are known in that 
country by the name of Falashas , are, as a people, the lineal 
descendants of any of the tribes of Israel.” Bruce, who has been 
quoted on this subject, assaying that they are really Jews, is by 
no means positive, but expresses many doubts on the subject, 
and thinks that the question must be settled by future researches. 
These future researches have been made by Beke, and the re¬ 
sult is as cited above. Even Prichard did not credit the nar¬ 
rative of Bruce.* 

The opinion that our American Indians are descendants of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel rests upon nothing better than con¬ 
jecture. 

If we can trace back, historically, the types of different races 
for a period of at least 3000 years, and show that during all that 
time these races have preserved their peculiar distinctive types, 
unchanged by any vicissitudes—that the different races 3000 
years ago were as different from each other and as distinct as 
now—and if there is no counter historical or monumental evi¬ 
dence that these races were ever one and the same, what is the 
reasonable inference ? Is it not that these races must have had 
distinct and different origins, and that the old theory must seek 
some different interpretation of the Sacred Book? Now all 
this Messrs. Nott and Gliddon have done. They have demon¬ 
strated, historically and monumentally, a permanence of Jewish 
type in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Arabia and Per¬ 
sia for at least 3000 years, and at the same time the simultane¬ 
ous existence, in the same countries, of every variety of type 
and race visible there now, and shown that these varieties, du¬ 
ring all that period, have been distinct. The sculptures of the 
fourth Egyptian dynasty, 2000 years before the era of Abraham, 
exhibit the Ghaldaic type beyond all cavil. 

The works of Rosellini ana Lepsius, as quoted by the authors 
of Types of Mankind, show thirty varieties of the Caucasian 
type, exhibited on the monuments of Egypt, and referable to 
the 13th and 17th centuries before Christ. These varieties 
were just as distinct then, 3300 years ago, as now, seen in the 
streets of Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, Beyroot, Aleppoy Anti¬ 
och, Mosul and Bagdad, f 

We offer nq apology for the length of the following curious 
extract from the Types of Mankind regarding the defects of our 
received Scripture chronology, and giving the opinions of our 

* 1 ype* of Mankind, p. 123. t Type* of Mankind, p. 141. 
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authors on the subject of the great longevity of the human race 
in remote ages. 

“ The incipient history of the Israelites is indissolubly woven 
with that of Egypt; nor could we separate the two if we would. 
Although the earliest positive synchronism, or ascertained era 
of contact, between these people, is the year 971 B. C., viz.,— 
the conquest of Judea under Rehoboam by Shishak or Sheshorik 
—nevertheless there are other periods of intercourse much ear¬ 
lier in date which may be reached approximatively, and while, 
on the one hand, Egyptian monuments, so far as known syn¬ 
chronisms extend, bear testimony to the historical truth of Jew¬ 
ish records posterior to Solomon, these, on the other, furnish 
evidence in favor of the reliability of the hieroglyphics. The 
histories of Abraham, of Joseph, of Jacob, and his descendants, 
and of Moses, all bear witness to the antiquity, grandeur, ana 
high civilization attained by Egypt’s Old Empire before the 
birth of the first Hebrew patriarch ; but when we compare the 
genealogical and chronological systems of the two people, as 
well as their respective physical types, there is really nothing 
in common between them. Abraham, according to the Rab¬ 
binical account, is but the tenth in descent from Noah, his birth 
occurring 292 years after the deluge, but, substituting the more 
critical computation of Lepsius, Abraham must have lived in 
the time of Amunoph III., Memnon , of the XVIIIth dynasty, 
about 1500 years B. C. Now, the epoch of Menes, the first 
* Pharaoh of Egypt, is placed by the same savant at 3893 B. C., 
or some 2400 before Abraham. 

u The epoch of Abraham has ordinarily, indeed, been com¬ 
puted, by biblical commentators, a few centuries further back 
than the date assigned to him by Lepsius; but we are inclined 
to adopt the estimate of this superior authority, for the follow¬ 
ing simple reasons: There are out five generations, viz., Isaac, 
Jacob, Levi, Rohath, and Amram, between Abraham and Mo¬ 
ses ; and the era of the latter is now approximatively fixed in 
the 14th century B. C. By adding to the latter age—assuming 
the Exodus, when Moses was 80 years old, at B. C. 1322*—the 
average duration of life for five generations, the time of Abra¬ 
ham falls about 1500 B. C. It may be objected that people in 
olden times were gifted with a longevity immeasurably greater 
than our modern generations, but this assumption is contradict¬ 
ed by a thoroughly established fact—that the Egyptians, whose 
ages are recorded on the hieroglyphical tomb-stones for twenty 
centuries before Abraham’s nativity, and whose mummied cra¬ 
nia of generations long anterior to this patriarch, abound, lived no 
longer than people do now. Another proof, likewise, that numer- 

* Lepsius, Chronologie, i. p. 379. Ibid., Discoveries, translation, Mackenzie, 

p.m. 
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ical errors have always existed in the Book of Genesis, is the 
fact, that the manuscript texts differ irreconcilably in respect to 
the ages of the patriarchs ; while these extraordinary ages are 
rendered nugatory by the physiological laws governing human 
life. If further proof be wanted, it may be gathered from the 
story of Abraham and Sarah. Though contemporary with every 
one of her ancestors back to Noah himself (all of whom, accord¬ 
ing to Genesis,* lived from 205 to 600 years,) yet Sarah, when 
told, in her 90th year, that she should bear a child, laughed 
twice, having never heard of such an occurrence! But, even 
admitting such superhuman longevities for the patriarchs, that 
does not mend the difficulty; for, after all, there are but ten 
generations between Abraham and Noah, to set off against no 
less than seventeen dynasties of Egypt, each of which included 
many kings, whose united ages exceeded 2000 years. 

“The following is the popular view of the genealogy of 
Abraham: 

1 . Shem. 2. Arphaxad. 8. Salah. 4. Eber. 

5. Peleg. 6. Reu. 7. Serug. 8. Nahor. 

9. Terah. 10. Abraham. 

“Now, as we have stated, Abraham was not only contemporary 
with this ancestry, but, according to the Jewish system, 58 years 
old when Noah himself died; and yet, when he visited Egypt, he 
meets with no acquaintances nor kindred there: but, on the con¬ 
trary, he finds a great empire, composed of millions of strange 
people; and behmds standing around him pyramids and tem- 

E les, erected by this more ancient and distinct race—with records, 
ieroglyphical and hieratic, written in a language to him foreign, 
stretching far back more than 2000 years before his birth. The 
reasons, then, are obvious, for passing over that part of Egyp¬ 
tian history subsequent to 1500 B. C., and for commencing our 
analysis of the monuments with those of the XYIIth dynasty, 
(of Lepsius—XVIIIth of Rosellini,) which was contemporane¬ 
ous with Abraham. Although Jewish chronicles, as they have 
reached us, beyond this Abrahamic point are all confusion, it 
will be seen that Egyptian monuments afford vast materials, 
bearing upon some types of mankind in Asia and Africa, whose 
epoch antedates, by twenty centuries, that of the Father of the 
Abrahamidae. 

“It is now known to every educated reader that the Egyp¬ 
tians, from the very earliest times of which vestiges remain, viz., 
the Hid and IYth dynasties, were in the habit of decorating their 
temples, royal and private tombs, &c., with paintings and sculp¬ 
tures of an historical character; and that a voluminous, though 
interrupted, series of such hieroglyphed monuments and papyri 

* Do Sola, Lindenthal, and Raphall; New Translation of the Scriptures, Lon- 
don, pp. 46-7; Genesis, xi. 10-26. 
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is preserved to the present day. These sculptures and paintings 
not only yield us innumerable portraits of the Egyptians them¬ 
selves, but also of an infinitude of foreign people, with whom 
they held intercourse through wars or commerce. They have 
portrayed their allies, their enemies, their captives, servants, and 
slaves; and we possess, therefore, thus faithfully delineated, 
most, if not all, the Asiatic and African races known to the Egyp* 
tians 3500 years ago—races which are recognized as identical 
with those that occupy the same countries at the present day.”* 

It would be easy to make further citations, from the work 
before us, to prove the permanency of the types of mankind, 
but these will suffice. The Egyptian monuments show, 
that about the time which the usual chronology fixes as the 
epoch of the creation of the world, and the placing of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, the Egyptians were already an old 
nation, living among their pyramids, temples, and catacombs, in 
a high state of civilization. The world is no more the work of. 
6000 years, than Rome was the work of a day. 

There are many who are disposed to doubt the antiquity of 
the Egyptian monuments. Bv the learned world their antiqui¬ 
ty is no longer questioned. They have undergone the severest 
scrutiny of the ablest men of the world, and the result of such 
scrutiny completely falsifies all of our old chronologies. 

The subject of the hybridity of animals is one of first importance 
in the question regarding the origin of races; and accordingly 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon have devoted to its consideration a 
special chapter. The advocates of a common origin of the races 
\ conceive that the unlimited prolificness, inter se, of two races of 
I animals, or of mankind, is proof positive of their specific affilia- 
' tion, or, in other words, of their common origin. They contend 
that negroes and white men are not of different species, because, 
forsooth, the results of amalgamation of the two are prolific and 
unlimited: which, they say, is not the case with two distinct 
species, as the horse and the ass. Two distinct species, say they, 
produce an unprolific progeny, “or, at most, beget offspring 
which are prolific for a few generations and then run out. It is 
further alleged that each of our own domestic animals, such as 
horses, dogs, cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, poultry, &c., is derived 
from a single Mesopotamian pair; and that the varieties of these, 
springing up spontaneously m diverse climates, differ as widely 
as do the races of men.” Hence they derive an argument in far 
vor of a common origin of men and animals. 

Now, it is not true that different species are not prolific inter 
se. Let us take the genus equus (horse). Cuvier makes five 
species, viz.: the common horse, equus caballus ; the dzigguetai, 
(eq. hemonius ;) the ass, (eq. asinus;) the zebra, (eq. zebra;) the 

* Types of Mankind, pp. 141-3. 
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conagga, (equus quaccha;) and the onagga, or dauw, (eq. monta- 
nus.) All of these breed freely, inter se. It is the same with 
the sheep and the goat, the hybna progeny of which is unlimited¬ 
ly prolific.* It is also the same with the different species of dogs, 
and with the camel and dromedary. 

That our different species of dogs have been in existence for 
at least 6000 years, is proved by their distinct forms on the mon¬ 
uments of the IYth Egyptian dynasty, 8898 B. C. The same 
monuments show that the camel was also the very same then 
as now. This, then, admitting the Bible chronology, is proof 
positive that the different species of animals, at least—ana the 
argument holds equally good for man—did not all spring from 
a single pair. According to the unity theory, the farther back 
we go the more alike ought we to find men ana animals; but we 
find, in fact, that there was the same marked differences 6000 
years ago as now. And this rests not alone on monumental 
proof, but fossil geology speaks also the same language. Fossil 
horses have been exhumea from different geological formations, cj 
both in the New and Old World; which fact gives an antiquity 
to the horse that throws into the shade that of the Egyptian 
monuments. 

The foregoing facts respecting the prolificacy of undoubtedly 
different species of animals, prove that prolificacy is no evidence 
of identity of species—that the Negro and the Caucasian are not 
necessarily identical in species, because they are prolific, inter se . 

All history and all science declare for a plurality of origins. 

We can discover no time, however remote, in which men and 
animals were not just as they are now; nor is there a solitary v 
case on record of one race or species being transformed into 
another, by external causes. True religion, we firmly believe, 
will ever be found going hand in hand with science. 


Art. IV.—TIE YELLOW FEVER OF 185J. 

[Db. E. D. Fenner, of New-Orleans, has published a very interesting and useful 
work upon this subject, of which we have obtained a copy. No cme is better qua¬ 
lified from long experience and extensive practice to speak of such matters than he 
is, and we have no doubt his publication will effect much good. Having had occa¬ 
sion several times to refer to the epidemic of last summer in the pages of the Re¬ 
view, an extract from Dr. Fenner will furnish some additional and striking illus¬ 
trations.] 

1. Recoveries from Black Vomit —When well-marked Hack 
vomit is presented in a case of Yellow Fever, I consider the 

* Chivrbbl, Journal des Savons, June, 1846, p. 857. Types of Mankind, p. 
379, 80. 
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chance of recovery as but little better than one in a hundred; 
yet I shall be able to show quite a respectable number of reco¬ 
veries from this desperate condition this year. I had two in my 
private practice, ana several in my wards at the Charity Hos¬ 
pital. One of my private cases was a little Irish girl, agea about 
eight years; the other was a black negro woman . One of my 
cases at the Hospital was a young Spaniard, whom I shall men¬ 
tion more particularly under the head of treatment I also saw 
a mulatto boy, patient of Dr. Hester, who threw up black vomit 
copiously during twenty-four hours, and recovered. The young¬ 
est subject of black vomit I ever saw was a white infant aged 
Jive weeks , who was born after the epidemic broke out. It died, 
as did also the mother, who was unacclimated. 

Dr. Boyer, resident surgeon of the Maison de Sainte , informs 
me that there were Jifteen recoveries from black vomit in that 
institution. Prof. Jones says he had two recoveries in private 
practice, and eight or ten at the Charity Hospital. 

Dr. McKelvey says he had three recoveries in private prac¬ 
tice, and some at the Charity Hospital. 

Dr. Lindsay informs me he had six or seven recoveries from 
black vomit. 

Dr. M. M. Dowler says he had four recoveries from black 
vomit—two women, one man, and one child six years of age. 
Dr. D. never knew adults to recover from black vomit before, 
but has known several children. 

Dr. Wedderburn says he had four or five recoveries from 
black vomit. 

Dr. Rushton says he had two cases to recover from black 
vomit. 

Dr. Choppin, House Surgeon of the Charity Hospital, gives 
it as his opinion that seven per cent . of the cases of black vomit 
in that institution recovered. 

Notwithstanding all this testimony to the fact of recovery 
from black vomit, one of the most prominent physicians of the 
city, who has practised here near twenty years, tells me he ne¬ 
ver knew a case of unquestionable black vomit in Yellow Fever 
get well. 

I have only mentioned the names of such of my professional 
friends as I happened to meet with, whilst taking down these 
special observations. It will be the same with those to follow, 
r might enlarge them to any extent if I had time and space/ 

2. Second Attacks of Yellow Fever .—I mean by this, persons 
who have had the disease in former years. In my history of 
the Epidemic of 1847,1 mentioned that several instances of this 
were observed, and the same has occurred this year. There 
can be no doubt that if a person have a plain attack of Yellow 
Fever during the prevalence of a severe epidemic, there will be 
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but small probability of his ever having it again, provided he re¬ 
mains in tne same place; yet the rule is by no means invariable , 
as I shall presently show. If one has it, however, during a mild 
epidemic, or when there are only a few sporadic cases, his sub¬ 
sequent exemption will not be near so great Thus there were 
numerous attacks this year among persons who had had other 
attacks since 1847, but not many among those who bad it ihat 
year, or any previous strong epidemic. I am satisfied that the 
correct doctrine on this point is laid down in my u Report on 
the Fevers of New-Orleans.” ( See Southern Medical Reports , 
vol. 1.) 

I saw no case this year which had been attacked in 1847, but 
several who had the disease well marked in 1848 and subse¬ 
quently. 

Dr. Jones informs me that he saw one case in a person who 
bad Yellow Fever in 1^47, and one who had it in 1839. 

Dr. Kennedy says he never attended a case of Yellow Fever 
in a person whom he had treated before for that disease. Dr. 
K.’s experience extends over a period of twenty years. 

Dr. Lindsay tells me he treated this year at least a dozen 
cases who said they had had Yellow Fever before—some of 
tbem in 1847; but he cannot vouch for the accuracy of their 
statements. He had one case this year whom he treated last 
year in a well-marked attack. His last attack was mild, and 
only lasted two days. 

Dr. Moses M. Dowler, who has practised here seventeen years, 
says he never saw a second attack of Yellow Fever in a person 
whom he had himself attended, but a good many who said they 
had it the second time, and had been attended by others—he 
is disposed to believe that such instances have occurred. 

Dr. W. Stone, and Dr. Sunderland also, say they never knew 
a second attack, and are disposed to doubt the testimony of those 
patients who told them they had the disease more than once. 
Both of these gentlemen are of opinion that second attacks of 
Yellow Fever are as rare as second attacks of small-pox or 
measles. Dr. Stone even goes so far as to think that acclima¬ 
tion , once attained , is never lost hy removal from localities where 
Yellow Fever prevails. 

It is needless to multiply quotations upon this point, as simi¬ 
lar contradictory testimony and opinions might be obtained 
throughout the.profession. The thing is at last reduced to a 
matter of opinion , and cannot be definitively settled. Those who 
have made up their minds that a person can have Yellow Fever 
but once , will not be convinced to the contrary by any facts that 
can be presented, and vice versa. 

3. Attacks upon Creoles or Natives of New-Orleans. —One of the 
most extraordinary features of this epidemic is presented in the 
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fact that the natives of the city, both white and colored , have suf¬ 
fered severely, and many of them died of it. This is generally 
admitted, and beyond dispute. Children who were born since 
’47 have suffered most; but many born previous to that time 
likewise suffered, and some of them died of black vomit. 
I saw two Quadroon girls, sixteen and seventeen years of age, 
who were natives, and had never lived anywhere else—they had 
the fever severely, but recovered. A child, aged five years, in 
the same family, also had it. I attended a Quadroon boy, about 
eight years of age, who had a severe attack, attended with he¬ 
morrhage from the gums. I have already mentioned the case 
of a white infant, only Jive weeks old , that died of black vomit. 
It may be stated generally, that all children, and young persons 
in the city, who had never had Yellow Fever previously, were 
attacked this year. Of course there were some exceptions to 
this, as there are to every general rule. 

I am informed that the Creoles on the coast, above and be¬ 
low the city, suffered much worse from Yellow Fever than 
those in the city, many adults having died of the disease. 

4. Attacks upon Negroes .—This epidemic affected unacclimated 
negroes, or those who had never had Yellow Fever before, equally 
as generally as it did the white population, though not so se¬ 
verely. This is equally true of the mixed races generally. It 
is a well-established fact that there is something in the negro 
constitution which affords him protection against the worst ef¬ 
fects of Yellow Fever; but what it is I am unable to say. 
During an epidemic he will take the fever almost, if not fully 
as readily as the white, but it will be altogether milder and less 
dangerous in its tendency. In short, it will correspond more ex¬ 
actly with the bilious remittent fever that prevails in the coun¬ 
try, and requires precisely the same treatment. And yet this 
type of fever in the city negro must be produced by the very 
same cause that gives rise to malignant Yellow Fever in the 
white race. Occasionally we see the hemorrhagic diathesis of 
Yellow Fever displayed in the negro, but it is by no means 
common. The least mixture of the white race with the block 
seems to increase the liability of the latter to the dangers of 
Yellow Fever; and the danger is in proportion to the amount 
of white blood in the mixture. Very few negroes ever die of 
Yellow Fever in this city ; but I learn that a considerable num¬ 
ber have been lost on the plantations this year. The cause of 
this may readily be imagined when it is recollected that Yellow 
Fever never prevailed pn the plantations before, and of course 
most of the physicians were not familiar with its treatment. 

I consider the danger to negroes from Yellow Fever to be 
no greater than that from bilious fever in the country, and not 
half so great as from congestive intermittent. 
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Art. Y.-CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


HOW THB INTEREST* OF LOUISIANA WOULD Bf AFFECTED BT ANNEXATION. 


[J. S. Thrasher, Esq., so widely known for h» long residence in Cuba, for his 
intimate knowledge of its affairs, and for the misfortunes which subsequently at¬ 
tended him there, has published a letter in the New-Orleans Picayune , addressed 
to Samuel J. Peters, Esq., embracing many particulars of the most interesting 
character in regard to the Island. We take pleasure in giving it to the readers of 
the Review.— 5h>.] 


Dear Sir, — I cannot submit the following observations upon 
tlie effect which a change in the political condition and relations 
of Cuba would have upon the commercial interests of New- 
Orleans, and the agricultural interests of Louisiana, to any one 
with greater propriety than to yourself. Your long-continued 
acquaintance with these important sources of our wealth and 
prosperity, and the solicitude you have ever exhibited for their 
increase and permanent establishment and welfare, have given 
you an intimate knowledge of their wants and of their tenden¬ 
cies, while your acknowledged judgment and experience will 
enable you to detect at a glance any fallacy or error which I 
may incur. I would submit my opinions to the scrutiny of ex¬ 
perience, and to the test of truth. 

The industry of Cuba is almost entirely absorbed in the cul¬ 
ture of the sugar-cane and the tobacco plant, and its attendant 
labors; and the necessary supplies for its consumption come 
almost entirely from abroad. These supplies properly divide 
themselves into two classes; that of sustenance, or food, and 
that of use, or utensils and clothing; the former of which greatly 
preponderates in value. 

The natural source of supply for the class of sustenance is the 
great valley of the west, as is evident from the following table 
of eight of its principal articles, taken from the official returns 
of the commerce of Cuba:— 


Flour, bblg. 

Lard, lb. . 

Olive oil, lb. 

Beef, dry and wet 


Average of Import* for three Year*, 1848-50. 


.. 234,264 

.10,168,596 

. 8,461,900 

. 602,826 


Pork, dry and wet, lb. 
Jerked beef, lb. ..... 

Hams, lb. 

Butter, lb. .. 


. 1,434,778 
80,566,960 
2,047,406 
685,349 


The fact that New-Orleans is the great exporting port of nearly 
all these articles, and that it is the one most easily accessible to 
both the producer and the consumer, would induce the supposi¬ 
tion that the greater portion of them are obtained from thence. 
How erroneous this supposition is, will be seen in the following 
classification of the foregoing table:— 
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Whence Imported and Rate of Duty, 


From United States. 

Duty. 

From other 
places. 

Duty 

Flour, bbls .... 

5,642... 

...$10 81 bbl. 

. 228,002... 

.. 42 52 bbl. 

Lard, lb. 

. .10,193,370... 

...' 4 30 qtl. 

. 121,225... 

... 4 30 qtl. 

Olive oil, lb.. .. 


.. 2 87 " 

....8,451,900... 

.. 57 “ 

Beef, lb. 

.. 359,161... 

.. 1 75 “ 

_ 143,664... 

.. 1 75 “ 

Pork, lb. 

.. 1,322,655... 

.. 2 86 u 

_ 112,123... 

.. 2 16 “ 

Jerked beef, lb.. 

.. _ _ 

.. 1 96 11 

....30,566,990... 

.. 1 17 “ 

Hams, lb. 

.. 1,228,443... 

.. 3 58 ** 

.... 818,963 .. 

.. 3 58 “ 

Butter, lb. 

,. 619,107... 

.. 4 77 “ 

.... 66,252... 

.. 4 77 “ 


Here we find that unequal fiscal impositions change the natu¬ 
ral current of trade; ana that flour, instead of being brought 
from the cheapest mart in the world, is sought on the other side 
of the Atlantic: that olive oil of the most inferior quality is 
enabled to compete largely with lard for domestic purposes; 
and that of34,531,959 pounds of meats consumed, only 2,890,259 

? ounds, or a fraction over eight per cent., is imported from the 
Fnited States ; while butter and pork, being subject to an equa¬ 
lity of fiscal exactions, are imported to the extent of more than, 
ninety per cent, from this country. 

In contemplating the commerce of Cuba, there is another point 
worthy of our dispassionate attention. Under its present ex¬ 
cessive fiscal burdens, prices are maintained at a point that ma¬ 
terially diminishes consumption. The mean price of flour there 
at this time is $16 per barrel, that of lard 15 cents a pound, 
olive oil 12 cents, beef 7 cents, jerked beef 6 cents, hams 11 
cents, and butter 25 cents a pound. I do not hesitate to say, 
and I believe every unprejudiced mind will agree with me, that 
with a tariff that should not exceed one dollar a barrel on flour, 
and one cent a pound on lard and meats, not only would the 
revenue of the Government be increased, but the commerce of 
the island, and the welfare of its inhabitants, would be vastly- 
augmented. 

The following table of comparative consumption at present 
mean prices, and estimated consumption at mean prices, which, 
would leave an abundant margin for profit and charges, I do not 
deem in the slightest degree exaggerated: 



Mean 

Present 

Mean, 

Estimated 


price. 

consump. 

price. 

consump. 

Flour, bbl . 


. 234,264.... 


.... 500,000 

Lard, lb.. 

. 15c.... 

.10,168,595. ... 

11c. 

....25,000,000 

Olive oil, lb. 

. 12c.... 

. 8,451,900.... 

12c. 

.... 3,500,000 

Beef, lb. 

7c.... 

. 502,825.... 

... 6c. 

... .20,000,000 

Pork, lb. 

.... 8c.... 

. 1,434,778.... 

7c. 

....10,000,000 

Jerked beef, lb . 

. 6c - 

.30,566,950. ... 

... 6c. 

_10,000,000 

Butter, lb. 

- 25c. ... 

. 685,349 . 

20c. 

.... 2,000,000 


In this estimate I assume that flour would double in quantity, 
and the consumption would be entirely of American product; 
that lard would not only experience its natural increase of con- 
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sumption from the diminution of cost to the consumer, but that 
it would displace in a great measure the inferior olive oil that 
now competes with it; and that the consumption of meats 
would undergo a moderate increase, excluding in a great degree 
the very poor article of jerked beef now imported so largely 
from Buenos Ayres, in consequence of its less cost to the con¬ 
sumer. 

The great advantages which the market of New-Orleans pre¬ 
sents for this commerce, would undoubtedly attract to itself by^ 
far the largest portion of it; and a moderate calculation demon-* 
strates that the increased value of trade which would accrue to 
its merchants by a change to a liberal fiscal system in Cuba, 
would not be less than twenty-five millions of dollars annually, 
or nearly one-fifth of their present export trade. 

The effect which a change in the political condition of Cuba 
and her relations to the United States would have upon the 
great staple of Louisiana, cannot be submitted to the same severe 
calculation; but deeming, as I do, that misapprehension pervades 
the public mind on this point, I would submit, with due defer¬ 
ence, the following observations: 

The present aim of the people of Cuba is to establish, through 
a successful revolution there, afree government, and to secure 
by this means the right of self-government, and a permanent 
safeguard against the present nefarious system of importing 
large numbers of savage negroes from Africa, which menaces the 
future safety of society in that island. 

No man there dreams that this revolution, however rapid and 
successful it might be, can be effected without a temporary inter¬ 
ruption of the industrial labors of the country, and a subsequent 
temporary diminution of its productiveness. 

The duration, or the ultimate effect of this disturbance upon 
the supply and the prices of sugar, now become an article oi ne¬ 
cessary consumption in the world, cannot be estimated by any 
process of calculation. That its present effect would be to di¬ 
minish the production and to enhance prices, no one can doubt. 

The establishment of a free government in Cuba could not 
produce any immediate prejudice to the sugar planting interest 
of Louisiana, for it would. not disturb in any way the fiscal pro¬ 
tection which the present tariff extends to it. 

It is the subsequent admission of that Island as one of the 
States of this Union, which is supposed to nurture disaster and 
ruin for the sugar planters of Louisiana. 

I will not deny my fixed belief that the vast majority of the 
people of Cuba desire the admission of their country to the 
benefits of this confederacy, when it can be attained with honor 
to themselves as a people, and with a due regard to their social 
institutions and interests. 
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But I do not entertain tiie belief that this event is pregnant 
with ruin, or even with injury to the sugar planting interest of this 
State; and to such as suppose that such a result would follow the 
admission of Cuba into the Union, I would suggest the follow* 
ing reflections. 

The product of sugar to the acre in Cuba differs very slightly 
from that in Louisiana, while the difference in the amount pro¬ 
duced per hand is even less than the difference of product to the 
acre, and is probably in favor of the Louisiana planter from his 
improved system of culture, and better care and feeding of his 
hands. 

The great elements of the less cost of production of sugar in 
Cuba than in this country, consist in the superior cheapness of 
labor, and the lower value of land there. The average value of 
field hands in Cuba is $500, while in this State their value is 
$1200; and the mean value of land is well known to be far less 
than here. In these great items consist almost the entire advan¬ 
tage which the planter of Cuba possesses over him of Louisiana. 
In other respects he labors under disadvantages; for instance, 
the cost of his supplies, which is greater from his greater distance 
from their place of production. 

The first great result of the establishment of a free govern¬ 
ment in Cuba, or of its admission to this’confederacy, would be 
the immediate cessation of the African slave trade, and the ap¬ 
preciation in value of the slaves there consequent upon the cut¬ 
ting off of this source of cheap supply. 

£ Next in the scale of economic results attending the admission x 
of Cuba to the Union would be the equalization of the value of 
slaves. They could not remain at an average value of $500 
there, while they bore that of $1,200 here, and freedom of inter¬ 
course between the two countries existed. They would either 
advance in value in Cuba or decline here. As the numerical 
preponderance is so great on the side of this country, it is a le¬ 
gitimate supposition that by far the greatest effect would be 
produced upon the smaller mass in Cuba, and that consequently 
their value would advance there. 

Such an equalization in the value of labor in this country and 
in Cuba would contribute in a great degree to an equalization of 
the cost of production of sugar in each, increasing it in Cuba 
and diminishing it in Louisiana, in the exact proportion of its 
effect upon the value of labor respectively. 

That a great increase in the value of land in Cuba would fol¬ 
low the admission of that island to the benefits of this confed¬ 
eracy, I presume no one doubts. Such a result would contri¬ 
bute also to augment the cost of its agricultural products, thus 
removing another of the important constituents of the product 
of cheap sugar there. 
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The increase in the cost of production of this staple in Cuba 
would be a far more permanent and efficient protection to the 
sugar planter of Louisiana, than the present fiscal impost upon 
sugar; while so long as Cuba is enabled to produce it at less 
cost than Louisiana, and the desire in the North to obtain cheap 
sugar exists, the danger to the sugar planting interest in this 
country will not only remain, but may continue to increase. 

The effect of great changes in the value of labor upon agricul¬ 
tural products is notably exemplified in the course or the culture 
and the price of coffee. 

Cuba was formerly a coffee exporting country. Subsequently 
to the partial suppression of the slave trade under the treaty be¬ 
tween England and Spain, the average value of negroes in Cuba 
was, for a long period, from $400 to $460. Brazil continued 
the slave trade, and from her proximity to the coast of Africa, 
and the abundant supply of slaves, their average value in her 
markets fell to from $300 to $260. 

The coffee culture requiring no expensive machinery, or other 
outlay than that for hands, was largely entered into there, and 
Brazil was enabled to compete successfully with coffee produ¬ 
cing countries. She coula undersell every one else, and the 
mean price of coffee in her ports fell to six cents a pound. Cuba, 
with her dearer labor, could not produce it at this price, and her 
coffee fields were abandoned, and her labor transferred to other 
and more remunerating employment 

On the 14th of November, 1860, the Emperor of Brazil issued 
the edict establishing measures for the final suppression of the 
slave trade in the empire, and its result is shown in the follow¬ 
ing extract from the report to the British Parliament by the se¬ 
lect committee on the slave trade: 

Y “ The evidence before your committee proves that the impor¬ 
tation of slaves into Brazil in 1847 was 66,172 * in 1848, 60,000; 
in 1849, 64,000; but that in 1861 it had diminished to 3,287, 
and in 1852 to 700, of which last importation a considerable 
portion had been seized by the Brazilian Government.” 

This cessation of the supply immediately enhanced the value 
of labor in her markets, ana under the increase of the cost of its 
production the price of coffee began to depreciate in her markets, 
and now it stands at a mean of ten cents, with a prospect of 
gradual but continued advance. 

But the coffee planters of Cuba had been ruined, and died in 
poverty, while their slaves passed into other hands, and their 
fields now lie fallow or have been sold to other uses. A new 
generation has grown up, skilled in new labors, and though the 
enhancing value of labor in Brazil should continue to enhance 
the price of her staple product, she will still have the markets of 
the world to her sole benefit. Great economic changes are not 
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produced except by violence, or under the long-continued action 
of powerful causes. 

There is another argument of great weight bearing upon the 
question of the admission of Cuba to this Union, which should 
not be forgotten. 

While the equalization of the cost of the production of sugar 
in Louisiana and Cuba would bring to the Louisiana planter a 
permanentprotection, the admission of Cuba to the Union would 
make the United States the great sugar grower, as it is the great 
cotton grower of the world. Under the increasing power of our 
moral influence, relaxations of the fiscal regulations of other 
countries (nearly all of which box sugar as a luxury) would be 
obtained, and its consumption thereby vastly increased to the 
great benefit of the producer. The results that would flow from 
such an attainment cannot even be estimated. 

If these views are correct, as I believe they will be found, 
upon a careful examination, to be, not only is there no danger 
• to the sugar planting interest of Louisiana from the admission 
of Cuba to this confederacy, but great benefits will accrue to that 
interest upon its consummation. 

So long as Cuba continues in her present condition, the Loui¬ 
siana planter will be continually menaced by a cheap sugar pro¬ 
ducing community on one side, and an earnest desire on the 
part of all the other members of the confederacy to obtain their 
supplies at a low cost. One State, Ohio, has already begun the 
struggle against Louisiana, and has passed resolutions instruct¬ 
ing her representatives in Congress to urge upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury that sugar and molasses be put upon the list of 
articles to be imported free of duty. 

In this war of interests Louisiana stands alone. How long 
she will be able to maintain the struggle successfully, can only 
be a matter of conjecture. The ultimate result cannot be 
doubtful even to the most sanguine advocate of fiscal protection 
to the sugar growing interest. 

There is another greater and more immediate danger to this 
interest, one which it would seem to me is not properly appre¬ 
ciated in this country. 

The Spanish government in Cuba has declared that its duty 
is to increase the supply of labor in that island at all hazards. 
A new code for the government and discipline of free laborers 
has been instituted, and great exertions are being made under 
it, with the favor of the Government, to bring in European, 
Indian and Asiatic laborers. Whatever the motives of the Go¬ 
vernment may be, its declared policy is to reduce the price of 
labor. 

In pursuance of this idea, it is now seeking to establish a 
system of African apprenticeship, and offers to the planters in 
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Cuba that it will give them apprentices to labor for a series of 
years, at prices most inordinately low; and that if they will 

sustain the Government in the measure, it will introduce one 
hundred thousand negroes in one year. In the mean time 
the slave trade is stimulated and encouraged in every way, and 
at this moment is carried on there with an activity tnat has not 
been equalled since 1840, when twenty thousand negroes were 
brought in. 

If this policy is successfully established and the cost of labor 
reduced to $200 per hand, as the Spanish Government of Cuba 
argues it will be, what protection will the present duty on sugar 
in this country afford the Louisiana planter against the almost 
costless sugar of Cuba ? 

Five years of such competition would suffice to ruin every 
sugar planter in this State. They would follow the coffee 
planters of Cuba in poverty to the grave. Though the ruin of 
Cuba should then follow, as it doubtless would, and her now fer¬ 
tile fields be given up to thousands of semi-savage Africans, 
could Louisiana then re-create her sugar growing interest ? And 
if she did re-create it, would its present possessors enjoy its 
fruits ? No man can believe they would. 

These views, which I present in all candor, induce me to 
believe that so far from the admission of Cuba, as a sugar grow¬ 
ing region to this Union, being in any way prejudicial to the 
same great interest in this State, its consummation is the only 
measure that will confer stability upon the culture of the sugar¬ 
cane here, and conduce to the permanent welfare of the planting 
interest of Louisiana. 

The benefits of the measure to Cuba, in an economic point of 
view, will be equally great, if they do not exceed those of Loui¬ 
siana. An augmentation to more than double the present value 
of every slave and a four-fold increase in the value of her lands 
will confer great individual wealth upon vast numbers of her 
people, and replace many-fold the undoubted sacrifices necessary 
for her revolution. 

The effect of her admission to this confederacy upon the body 
politic in Cuba are well and truthfully asserted in the following 
words of one of her most illustrious sons : 

“ There will she find peace and consolation, strength and 
protection, justice and freedom; and, resting upon these solid 
foundations, will in a short period exhibit to the world the por¬ 
tentous spectacle of a people rising from the most profound deg¬ 
radation, and passing with the rapidity of the lightning’s flash 
to the highest point of greatness.” 

VOL. XVII.—no. i. 4 
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Art* VI.—COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA* 

In the present state of affairs, the information contained in 
the following paper, relative to the trade, the produce, and the 
general position and resources of the extensive provinces lead¬ 
ing on the Black Sea, will, we hope, prove interesting. It is, 
beyond question, intrinsically important, and we feel, therefore, 
that no apology is requisite for the length to which the article 
runs. 

The general value, extent, and importance of the Black Sea 
trade, is, we believe, less understood by our legislators,* and mer¬ 
chants, and manufacturers, than it snould be. Centering, for 
the most part, in the hands of a class of foreign merchants, no 
general statistics or data have been accessible. We think it, 
therefore, highly important to place before the public such geo¬ 
graphical details and commercial statistics, connected with the 
Turkish and Russian ports, and our own and foreign trade there¬ 
with, as we have at this moment readily at command. It is 
only by infomation of this kind, reliable and authentic, that the 
public mind can be disabused of an impression, held in some 
quarters, that we have little concern in the disputes between 
Turkey and Russia, and that we are engaging in a merely chiv¬ 
alrous quarrel, having no bearing or identity with our commer¬ 
cial interests. The facts and figures we shall now adduce will, 
we trust, utterly remove this misconception, and serve to show 
that even if the balance of European power, and the principles 
of justice were set aside, we have yet a commercial interest in 
staying the ambitious projects of Russia, and keeping her with¬ 
in her allotted boundaries. Every contest she has hitherto 
waged has resulted in an acquisition of fresh territory, and it is 
high time that the qther great European Powers should protect 
the weak from such aggression. The ports of the Black Sea 
are numerous and important, and form the outlets of vast and 
fruitful countries, whose produce needs some market The 
States of Wallachia and Moldavia, the rich fields of the Danube, 
Persia, Georgia, and even Russia, Siberia, and Turkey, carry on 
their principal trade through this great inland sea. But if its 
shores and waters are to be disturbed continually by the hostile 
fleets and armies of a daring and ruthless power—seeking do¬ 
minion with an arrogant and unscrupulous hand, waging war 
on neutral States, massacring people without pitv, when moored 
in their very harbors—it is high time that England and her al¬ 
lies should step in and stay the wrong of the oppressor, and 
teach him what are the duties of power and civilization, in this 
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age, devoted to the reign of peace and the extension of arts and 
commerce. 

Shall the grain cease to be cultivated in the fruitful countries 
bordering on the Black Sea, because an autocrat wishes a few 
million more acres for his vast domain ? Shall the numerous 
flocks and herds be no longer tended for the advantage of na¬ 
tions at large, requiring their tallow and fleece? Shall the tim¬ 
ber forests run to waste, or shall the interchange of commodi¬ 
ties be carried on, to the mutual advantage of each country en¬ 
gaged in the trade ? This is one of the questions to be resolved 
by the present appeal to arms. Great Britain has nothing to 
lose in any result, save her share of the expenses of the war, 
being thproughly independent of Russian supplies, which form 
one of the most minute items of our commerce. But other con¬ 
terminous States might suffer materially, if the fable of the 
wolf and the lamb were carried into reality. And we think 
even Mr. Cobden will be free to admit, on careful examination 
of the figures we are about to cite, that Turkey and Egypt, to 
us, viewed commercially, are worth the trade with many Rus¬ 
sian empires. Besides the agricultural produce of its coasts, the 
Euxine teems with seals, porpoises, sturgeons, dolphins, mack¬ 
erel, mullet, bream, and other fish, mostly of the same kind as 
those caught in the Caspian and Sea of Aral. There are, how¬ 
ever, few fisheries established along its shores, though where 
they do exist they are extremely productive. 

Even France carries on a much more profitable commerce 
with Turkey than with Russia. According to documents re¬ 
cently published by the French Government, the total amount 
of hertrade with Turkey was £3,280,000 in 1851, and£3,360,000 
in 1853; with Russia, £1,680,000 in 1851, and £2,880,000 in 
1852. 

The Trade Report for Galatz and Ibraila, for the year 1861, 
shows that the total value of the importations into Galatz, up 
the Danube, amounted to £500,803. Among the principal 
items are—British cotton manufactures, £233,310; other cotton 
manufactures, £7,380; sugar, £57,420; coffee, £8,564; tin 
plates, £12,446; iron, in bars, rods, and sheets, £22,352; nails, 
£1,365; coals, £16,721; cotton wool (Levant), £7,020; raisins 
and figs, £18,437; rice, £4,103; tobacco, £6,980; earthen¬ 
ware, £2,380; drugs and dye-stuffs, £2,154; wool, £17,700; 
tallow, £12,456; dressed leather, £2,470. The total value of 
the importations into Ibraila, up the Danube, amounted to 
£396,092. Among the principal items are—British cotton man¬ 
ufactures, £231,330; other cotton manufactures, £12,015; 
sugar, £43,920 ; tea, £1,210; coffee, £5,572; tin, in bars and 
plates, £5,910; iron, in bars, rods, &c., £20,937; nails, £688; 
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tobacco, £12,005; earthenware, £2,440; dressed leather, 

£3,980. 

The number of packages of British manufactures and cotton 
twist imported during the year was:— 

Into Galatz .packages, 4,242 

Into Ibraila ... “ 4,206 


The comparison with the two former years stands thus:— 



1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Into Galatz. 


. ,3,344... 

...4,242 

Into Ibraila. 

. “ 3,558... 

...4,140... 

. .4,206 

Total. 

.8,378. .. 

...7,484... 

...8,448 


Showing merely that the importation of manufactures is not 
decreasing. # 

. The Austrian steamers from Constantinople bring a consider¬ 
able quantity of British manufactures. The manifests of these 
steamers might be obtained, but it would be difficult from the 
manifests to ascertain the nature of the packages. The agent of 
these steamers has, however, kindly furnished an exact note for 
the year 1851, showing that 1,257 packages of British manu¬ 
factures were brought oy them during that year to Galatz and 
Ibraila. Doubtless, about the same quantity has been brought 
by these steamers for several years past; so that it may be reck¬ 
oned that the consumption of British manufactures and cotton 
twist in the two provinces is about 10,000 bales yearly. 

Sugar, refined and crushed, imported:— 



1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Into Galatz. 

....hhds. and bbls. 4,604... 

...5,619... 

...3,190 

Into Ibraila. 

_ “ 5,010... 

...6,557... 

.. .2,434 

Total... 

.9,514... 

,..11,176... 

...5,624 


Showing a very great falling off during the last year, and 
that the importation in the two former years was much in ex¬ 
cess of the consumption. The quantity imported in 1848 was 
5,340 hhds. and barrels. A probable reason for the diminution 
in the consumption of sugar is, that during some years the en¬ 
trance into the Austrian Provinces was free, owing to their dis¬ 
turbed state; now the custom laws are again in force. Also 
the occupation, by foreign troops, of the provinces in 1849 and 
1850, will tend to account for the increase. 



IRON IMPORTED, 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Into Galatz.. 

.1,807.... 

..2,460... 

,... 2,794 tons. 

Into Ibraila. 

..1,932... 

...2,901 do. 

Total... 


..4,392... 

...6,786 do. 

Into Galatz. 

COALS IMPORTED. 

..7,434... 

,.. 14,640 ton*. 
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The consumption is no doubt increasing, as six steamers ran 
monthly last summer, between Galatz and Constantinople, in 
place of four formerly; and also two additional steamers ran 
monthly between Galatz and Skella Cladova ; but the consump¬ 
tion has not yet reached 14,000 tons yearly, and there is a con¬ 
siderable stock of coals in Galatz. 

Tea —Of which hardly any was received here formerly from 
England, has now become an article of importation, owing, it is 
said, to some change in the custom-house law’s in Kussia. The 
packages mentioned are bales, consisting of five or six chests, 
or ten or twelve half-chests, tied together. Besides what comes 
by sea and up the Danube, several parcels have come to Vienna 
overland from England, and from thence down the Danube 
by steamers. 

The table of importations into Galatz shows that a consider¬ 
able quantity of wool, tallow, and hides, have been received up 
the Danube. These articles come from Odessa, and pass in 
transit to the Austrian States, chiefly by steamers, up the river. 

Exports. —The total value of the exports from Galatz by 
sea, in 1851, amounted to £496,368. Among the principal 
items are wheat, 134,474 qrs., value £141,198; Indian corn, 
150,682 qrs., value £280,545; rye, 71,024 qrs., value £49,716; 
barley, 1,364 qrs., value £682; linseed, 503 qrs., value £679; 
wool, £510; tallow and chervice, £7,393; planks and deals, 
£7,158; masts and spars, £3,500. 

The total number of loaded vessels sailing out of Galatz in 
1851 was 619: carrying 134,474 qrs. of wheat, 350,682 qrs. of 
Indian corn, 71,024 qrs. of rye, and 4,349 cwt of tallow and 
sundries. 139 of the above vessels were Greek, 103 Turkish, 
and 173 English; the remainder were vessels of other Conti¬ 
nental nations. 296 of these vessels sailed for England, with 
35,368 qrs. of wheat, 350,682 qrs. of Indian corn, 71,024 qrs. 
of rye, and 1,925 cwt. of tallow. 176 vessels sailed for Con¬ 
stantinople with 44,984 qrs. of wheat, 20,407 qrs. of Indian corn, 
6,205 qrs. of rye, and 2,424 cwt. of tallow, and the remaining 
number sailed for other Continental ports. 

The total value of the exports from Ibraila by sea in 1851, 
amounted to £778,157. The principal items, 288,106 qrs. of 
wheat, value £254,795; 646,617 qrs. of Indian corn, value 
£404,136; 105,597 qrs. of barley, value £52,799; rapeseed, 
2,264 qrs., value £2,943 ; wool, 129,896 lbs., value £4,330; tal¬ 
low and chervice, 30,038 cwt., value £45,057 ; staves, £9,167 ; 
bone-ash, £2,291. 

The total number of vessels departed loaded from Ibraila in 
1851, was 1,049, carrying 283,106 qrs. of wheat, 646,6L7 qrs. of 
Indian corn, 105,597 qrs. of barley, 2,264 qrs. of rapeseed, 
80,038 cwt. of tallow, and 550,039 staves, &c., &c. Of the 
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above, 262 were Turkish vessels, carrying 55,780 qrs. of wheat, 
48,646 qrs. of Indian corn, 92,067 qrs. of rye, and 2,985 cwt. of 
tallow; 395 vessels were Greek, carrying 110,000 qrs. of wheat, 
301,637 qrs. Indian corn, 3,048 qrs. of barley, ana 17,616 cwt. 
of tallow; 126 vessels were English, carrying 34,385 qrs. of 
wheat, 119,547 qrs. Indian com, and 585 qrs. of rapeseed; the 
remainder vessels belonged to other Continental nations. Of the 
above 1,049 vessels, 320 sailed for England with 100,593 qrs. 
wheat, and 286,882 qrs., Indian corn; 490 vessels sailed for 
Constantinople with 108,144 qrs. wheat, 181,330 qrs. Indian 
com, and 104,569 qrs. barley. 

As the grain trade from Galatz and Ibraila has been active 
during the year, it may be well to compare it with the great 
year of 1847, and for this purpose the exportation of grain du¬ 
ring the last five years is noted:— 

FROM QALATZ. 

1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 

Wheat.180,860.. ..113,606... .173.797... .140,662... .134,474 qrs. 


Indian Corn.318,605.... 143,727.... 258,763.... 122,875.... 350,682 « 

Rye. 26,697.... 28,446.... 60,617.... 52,776.... 71,024 “ 


Total.526,162... .285,778... .493,177. .. .316,303.656,180 “ 

FROM IBRAILA. 

Wheat.390,818. .. .159,484... .117,346... .283,290... .283,106 qrs. 

Indian Com.619,115. .. .292,215. .. .335,532.... 149,732... .646,617 “ 

Barley.300,582. ... 193,435.... 72,936.... 44,594.... 105,597 “ 


Total.1,310,505... .645,034. .. .523,814.... 477,618. ..1,035,320 “ 


From this it is seen that the exportation from Galatz is larger 
this year than it has* ever been before—the increase being in 
Indian corn and rye, and that the exportation from Ibraila of 
Indian corn is larger than on any previous year; yet as the ex¬ 
portation of wheat and barley are both short, the total quantity 
exported this year was less than the exportation in 1847, but 
more than in any other year; the comparison standing thus— 
largest quantity exported in any year, excepting 1847 : being in 
1844, 688,081 qrs.; in 1847, 1,310,505 qrs.; and in 1851, 
l,03o,320 qrs. 

TRADE TO THE UNITED KINGDOM IN GRAIN. 

The appended tables show the number of vessels leaving 
Galatz and Ibraila direct for the United Kingdom, tod cargoes 
of same in 1849, 1850, and 1851 

Note of Number of Vessels departing from Galatz and Ibraila direct to the 
United Kingdom , and Quantity of Grain shipped by them . 

FROM GALATZ. 

1849. 1850. 1851. 

No. of Vessels. Qrs. of Grain. No. of Vessels. Qrs. of Grain. No. of Vessels. Qrs. of Grain. 

164 . 214,258.133 .165,578.296.346,232 
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FROM IBRAILA. 

133 . 175,516.120.149,441.320.887,475 

T otal. 297.389,774.253.315,019.616.633,707 

The exportation to the United Kingdom, therefore, has been 
much larger this year than on any previous year, excepting 
1847; but as the tables for 1847 for Ioraila were not made up, 
an exact comparison cannot be made, for the number of English 
vessels stands thus. 

Number of British vessels loaded in Galatz and Ibraila in 
1847 and 1851, respectively:— 



1847. 

1851. 

In Galatz, number of Teasels. 

.135. 

.178 

In Ibraila “ 

.259. 

.186 

Total. 

.394. 

.304 


The following Table shows the Ports to which the Grain of 
Moldavia and Wallachia was chiefly sent, during the years 
1848 and 1851, both inclusive. 

Note of Quantities of Grain shipped from Galatz and Ibraila, to the Ports 
specified, during the Years 1848 and 1851, both inclusive. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. TRIESTE AND VENICE. 


Year. 

No. of Vessels; 

Grain. Qrs. 

No. of Vessels. 

Grain. Qrs. 

1848_ 


...329,022. 

.187. 

... 175,515 

1849 .... 


...404,315. 

.. ..126. 

... 130,976 

1850 .... 


...294,507. 

.104. 

...111,026 

1851 .... 

.666. 

...465,739. 

.275. 

.. .294,376 

MARSEILLES, GENOA AND LEGHORN. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. of 

Grain. 

No. of 

Grain. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Quarters. 

Vessels. 

Quarters. 

1848. 

.160. 

.117,280. 

.230. 

.264.591 

1849. 

.101. 

..71,556. 

..297. 

.389,774 

1850. 

.70. 

..60,006. 

.253.... 

..315,019 

1851. 

.70. 

. .66,479. 

..606. 

.633,707 


The demand for grain, particularly for Indian Corn, for 
Trieste and Venice, has been much greater this year than for 
several previous years. 


Prices at the end of each quarter during the year 1851. Highest Prices, calcu¬ 
lated free on Board . 


GALATZ. 


IBRAILA. 


Mar. 
s. d. 

Wheat per qr..27 0. 
Indian Com, ..15 0. 
Barley,. — . 


June. Sept. Dec. 

9. d. s. d. 8. d. 

.25 0..21 6..22 0 
.14 6..15 9..15 9 


March. June. 
«. d. 8. d. 

19 0.... 19 0. 

14 0.... 13 9. 
8 4.... 8 7. 


Sept. Dee. 

8. d. 9. d. 

18 6.18 0 

13 9.14 6 

8 10 . 8 10 
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CARRYING TRADE TO TER UNITED KINGDOM. 

Number of British Vessels as compared with Foreign Vessels departing from 
Qalatz and Ibraih direct for the United Kingdom during the last three 
years :— .. . 



1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

British, .«***•... 


...105... 

...304 

Austrian, . . . 

.. 84 .. 

....44.. 

... 52 

Greek®, .. .*. 

. 58 ... 

....52 ... 

.... 88 

feardlnkn®, . . 

.. 7.. 

....9 ... 

.... 57 

Other Nation®, .. 


. .. 42 .. 

...116 

. Total .-. 

. 297 

252 

616 


This result bears out the view taken in the report for last 
year that the repeal of the Navigation Laws would not he hurtful 
to British vessels in this quarter, the per centage of British ves¬ 
sels going to England for the last three years standing thus, 
notwithstanding the great increase of tonnage in 1851. 

Per Centage on British and Fbreign Vessels loading in Calatz and Ibraila 
direct for the United Kingdom in the years 1849, 1850, and 1851:— 

1849. 1850. 1851. 

British vessels, per cent.43.5 ... .41.6.... 49.3 

Foreign vessels, ditto ..56.5... .58.4. ♦.. 50.7 

Ana it is to be further considered that the vessels from the 
North of Europe have much increased in 1851, owing, no doubt, 
to the demand for rve and low-priced grain for the Continent, 
many of these vessels calling at Falmouth or Queenstown for 
orders for a continental port. The number of northern vessels 
stands thus for the last three years:— 

Northern vessels departing from Galatz and Ibraila for the United Kingdom:— 
1849. 1850. 1851. 

4....23...62 

The number of Sardinian vessels, which formerly had been 
quite insignificant, has become considerable this year. 

The rate of freight at which vessels oould be obtained in the 
spring, was 9s. to 9s. 6d. per quarter, but as the season advan¬ 
ced, the freights rose, until, in the month of June, 12s. 6d. was 
paid. Again rates declined, and at the end of the shipping sea¬ 
son they had returned to 10s. or 10s. 6d. Very few English 
vessels, however, come to the Danube disengaged; some are 
occasionally ceded by the original charterers. 

The total number of vessels departing from Galatz and Ibrai¬ 
la, in 1851, was 1,668, carrying 16,551 men, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 300,845. Of the above total 534 vessels were Greek, 
carrying 5,388 men, with an aggregate tonnage of 112,438; 
352 vessels were Turkish, carrying 4,159 men, with an aggre¬ 
gate tonnage of 50,234; and 304 vessels were English, carry¬ 
ing 2,304 men, with an aggregate tonnage of 55,625. The re¬ 
maining vessels belonged to other continental nations, with the 
single exception of one from Buenos Ayres. 
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An abstract of the exports to Turkey and Russia, &c., was 
moved for by Lord Dudley Stuart early last session (No. 871), 

but it was exceedingly defective, as only giving “the principal 
articles.” We have been at some pains to take out the whole 
of the imports and exports to these countries, from the more 
extensive tables of revenue, population, and commerce of the 
United Kingdom, but the year 1851 is the latest for which the 
returns are as yet complete. 

The returns submitted on the motion of Lord Dudley Stuart 
gave the value of the British exports to Turkey, European and 
Asiatic (including Wallachia and Moldavia), at £2,581,230. 
Our estimate, including the Egyptian ports, makes the amount 
nearly one million sterling more. The exports to Russia in 
that return were stated at £1,289,704. Our figures make the 
amount the same; but we* have shown the trade of the Black 
Sea ports as contra-distinguished from the Northern Russian 
ports. 

OFFICIAL VALUE OF THE IMPORT8 INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

From the northern porta of Russia, 

£5,333,406 .. 

.. 4,997,126 .. 

.. 4,083,170 

From Russ, ports within the Bl’ck Sea, 289,193 .. 

.. 219,533 .. 

.. 331,597 


£5,622,599 

5,216.659 

4,414,767 

Turkish Dominions proper.. 

£1,364.017 .. 

.. 1,774,651 .. 

.. 1,725,767 

Wallachia and Moldavia,. 

14,476 . . 

13,707 .. 

13,862 

Syria and Palestine,. 

15,627 .. 

125,986 .. 

.. 113,110 

Egypt... 

839,264 .. 

.. 1,128,912 .. 

.. 1,115,844 


£2,223,384 

3,037,256 

2,968.583 

OFFICIAL VALUE OF THE EXPORTS 

OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES 

TO 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Russia,. 

. £1,566,175 .. 

.. 1,454,771 ., 

... 1,157,543 

Turkish Dominions, inclusive of > 
Wallachia, Moldavia and Syria, J 

£2,930,612 .. 

.. 3,113,678 .. 

.. 2,581,230 

Egypt. 

638,411 .. 

.. 648,801 ., 

... 968,729 


£3.569,023 

3,762,479 

3,549,959 


An Account of the declared Value of the British and Irish Produce and Manu¬ 
factures exported from the United Kingdom to Russia and Turley in the six 
years ending with 1851. 



Russian Northern 

Russian 

Turkish 


Ports. 

Black Sea Ports. 

Dominions. 

1846 

.. £1,586,235 .. 

.. £138,913 ... 

. £2,707,571 

1847 . 

.. 1,700,733 .. 

.. 143,810 ... 

. 3,530,589 

1848 . 

.. 1,692,006 .. 

233,220 ... 

. 3,626,241 

1849 . 

.. 1,379,179 .. 

186,996 ... 

. 3,569,023 

1850 . 

1,297,660 .. 

.. 157,111 ... 

. 3,762,480 

1851 

.. 1,157,543 .. 

132,161 ... 

. 3,549,959 


To our Manchester manufactures the Ottoman empire offers 
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much greater facilities for their trade; whilst Eussia in 1851 
took but £225,117 worth of cotton goods, the Turkish domin¬ 
ions and Egypt took £2,755,615. 

The following quintennial averages show, that while our ex¬ 
ports to Turkey have much more than doubled in the course of 
twenty years, those to Eussia have remained nearly station¬ 
ary :— 

Turkey. Russia. 

Average, _1831-’35.£1,072,639 .£1,488,978 

— _ 1836-’40.... 1,541,075 . 1,765,887 

— .... 1841-’45.... 2,301,838 . 1,934,213 

— .... 1846-’50.... 2,812,967 . 1,703,173 

— .... 1850 . 3,762,480 1,464,771 

— .... 1851. 3,549,939 1,289,704 

In 1831, Turkey took about 24£ millions yards cotton manu¬ 
factures, entered by the yard; and* If millions pounds cotton 
twist and yarn. 

In 1850, 141 millions yards cotton manufactures, entered by 
the yard; and 6£ millions pounds cotton twist and yarn. 

Declared Value of the Articles of British and Irish Produce and Manufac¬ 
tures imported in 1851 to Russia and Turkey respectively :— 



Russian Northern 

Russian 

Turkish 


Ports. 

Black Sea Ports. 

Domins. 

Apparel, and haberdashery.. 

. £7,735. 

.. £405. 

£73,183 

Arms and ammunition. 

408..... 

.. 18. 

21,595 

Bacon and hams. 

174. 

_ 

371 

Beer and ale. 

. 11,532. 

.. 3,365. 

3,120 

Books.... 

1,662..... 

.. 431. 

27,136 

Brass and copper manufactures 892. 

.. 282. 

35,333 

Butter and cheese. 

1,489. 

.. 150. 

1,372 

Coals. 

,. 63,448. 

.. 9,883. 

68,027 

Cordage . 

70. 

46. 

48 

Cotton manufactures. 

. 25,274. 

.. 4,983. 

2,361,139 

Cotton twist and yarn.. 

.. 164,745. 

.. 11,526. 

363,501 

Earthenware. 

6,672. 

.. 4,474. 

22,261 

Hosiery, &c. 

18,569. 

20. 

26,975 

Herrings. 

2,459. 

.. 40. 

2,193 

Glass... 

2,106. 

., 1,617. 

7,148 

Hardware and cutlery. 

.. 84,124. 

.. 1,920. 

58,266 

Hats. 

17. 

__ 

61 

Iron and steel. 

. 65,062. 

.. 6,152. 

100,685 

Lead and shot. 

51,615. 

.. 1,025. 

4,217 

Leather, saddlery, &c. 

1,423. 

56.. 

4,985 

Linen manufactures, thread, 

&c. 6,122. 

.. 663. 

14,046 

Linen yarn. 

7,516. 


651 

Machinery and mill work... 

. 196,403. 

*..19,649. 

19,239 

Painters’ colors. 

. 13,199. 

.. 177. 

2,944 

Plate, jewelry, &c. 

5,234. 

.. 124. 

39,241 

Salt. 

28,003. 

_ T 

30 

Silk manufactures _ 

7,422. 

_ 

17,682 

Soap and candles.. 

, 141. 

.. 521. 

922 

Stationery.... 

5,241. 

.. 476. 

11,704 

Sugar, refined....... 

3,003. 

. .44,244. 

35,505 

Tin and tin-ware, &c....... 

. 22,297. 

.. 6,281. 

42,382 

Woollen and worsted yarn,. 

• 217,512. 

.. — . 

500 
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Russian Northern Russian Turkish 


Ports. Black Sea Ports. Dominions. 

Woollen manufactures. 29,308.... 2,567_ 100,035 

Hosiery and small wares. 3,000.... 35.... 6,893 

All other articles. 103,729.... 12,008.... 76,665 


£1,157,543. . . . £132,161.111 £3,549,959 

From the last shipping returns published, it appears that the 
following vessels were employed in the foreign trade with the 
several countries named, in 1852. We indude steamers as 
well:— 

Entries. Clearances. 

Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 

Russia...2,621_594,895.1,807... .878,739 

(Of these onlj 951 Russian or foreign ships entered, and 555 cleared.) 

Turkey, Wallachia, Syria, Ac.. 972... .187,448 . 794.... 85,974 

The entries and clearances of Russian vessels in our ports 
were, in— 

Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 

1847 .330 ships....80,420 tons.166 ships_42,600 ton s 

1848 .277 “ ....76,108 “ .190 *« _52,777 “ 

Our imports from Russia, in 1851, consisted of the following 
articles:— 


From North- Prom Blk. 
era Pons. Sea Ports. 

Ashes, cwts. 12,800.... — 

Bristles, lbs.1,684,773.... — 

Batter and cheese, cwta. 14_ — 

Copper, cwta. 175_ — 

Flax and tow, Ac., cwta. 818,676_ — 

Gloves, pairs. 240 — 

Gum Arabic, cwta. 56 ... — 

Hemp, undressed, cwta.. 664,572.... — 

Hides, cwta. 8,322 .. — 

Iron, tons. 3,807_ 167 

Rhubarb, lbs. 4,526_ — 

Linseed, qrs . 270,362 ... 147,569 

Rapeseed, qrs.. — _ 3,576 

Tares, qrs. 770_ — 

Silk, waste, lbs. 52,842_ — 


From North- From Blk 
era Porta. Sea Porta. 

Fitch Skins, number.. 11,570.... — 

Martin ditto, number. 1,217.... — 

Seal ditto, number. 12,769— — 

Tallow, cwta.775,280- 35,169 

Tar, lasts. 11,860.... — 

Tobacco, unmanufac., lbs.. 7,938.... — 

Ditto, manufactured, lbs... 1,815.... — 

Wines, of all sorts, galls... 1,495— — 

Wood and timber, deals, 

boards, loads.188,414.... — 

Ditto, not sawn, loads. ... 47,768.... — 

Lath wood, fhthoms. 6,781.... — 

Staves, loads. 634.... — 

Wool, lbs...584,067.... 5,312,139 


Exports to Russia in 1851 


Bark, Peruvian, cwta 
Cassia Lignea, lba 
Cloves, lba. 
Cochineal, cwta 
Cocoa, lbs 
Coffee, lbs 
Cotton manufactures 
Ginger, cwts 
Gums, various, cwts 
Indigo, cwts 
Lead, tons 
Logwood, tons 
Nutmegs, lbs 

Opium. 

Pepper, lbs_ 

Pimento, cwts.. 
Quicksilver, lbs, 


34,123 ... 


*X/.... ¥5* 

3.455.. .. 125 

12.721.. .. 119 

832.. . 

1,049.... 86 

1.566.. .. 1,507 

410.. .. 

135,866.... 237,518 

1.126.. .. 96 

87.387.. .. 


Rhubarb, lbs. 

Rice, cwts. 

Saltpetre, cwts. 

Silk, lbs. 

Silk manufactures of In¬ 
dia, pieces. 

Skins, Bear, number.... 
“ Musquash, num.. 

Spirits, gallons. 

Sugar, cwta. 

Tea, lbs. 

Tin, cwts. 

Tobacco, raw and manu¬ 
factured, lba. 

Wines, gallons. 

Cotton wool, lbs. 

I Sheep’s wool, lba. 


To North- To Black 
era Ports. Sea Porta. 

860.... 

5.908.. .. 539 

9.243.. .. 

1.727.. .. 

30*.... 

288.... 

72.470.. .. 9,82T 

10,124. .. 5,598 

6.254.. . 132,883 

2 . 108 .. .. 

8,319.... 4,337 

60.205.. .. 3,410 

35,185,422... 

38.401.. .. 


To North- To Black 
era Ports. Sea Ports. 
134 

10,523.... 3,684 

. 14,016.... 368 

2,535.... 102 
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60 * COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA. 


Articles 6/ Foreign and Colonial Produce exported to Turkish Dominions in 
1851 , including Wallachia , Moldavia , Syiia, Palestine f and Egypt :— 


Bark, Peruvian, cwts.,. 

Cassia Lignea, lbs. 

Cloves, lbs. 

Cochineal, cwts.. 

Cocoa, lbs...... 

Coffee, lbs. 

Ginger, cwts. 

Gum Shellac, cwts. 

Indigo, cwts. 

Iron, tons. 

Cotton and linen manufactures 

Logwood, tons. 

Nutmegs, lbs. 

Opium, lbs. 


50 

17,620 

39,108 

•1,946 

.2,908 

620,502 

97 

15 

5,927 

61 

£842 

76 

3,621 

5,406 


Pepper, lbs.,-.473,504 

Pimento, cwts. 720 

Quicksilver, tbs. 420 

Rhubarb, lbs. 1,236 

Rice, cwts. 5,049 

Silk, lbs. 1,246 

Silk, bandanas, &c., pieces. 6,978 

Taffaties, pieces. 2,043 

Spirits, gallons. 66,961 

Sugar, cwts. 5,301 

Tea, lbs. 197,485 

Tobacco, lbs. 159,022 

Wine of all sorts, gallons. 5,785 

Wool, lbs. 4,511 


The history, progress, and position of the small, but power- 
fill commercial phalanx of Greek merchants, in whose hands 
this large and increasing trade centres, present most remarkable 
features. 

In 1820, the trade with the Levant, then of small extent, was 
wholly in the hands of British merchants. In that year two 
or three Greek houses were established in London, with mode¬ 
rate capitals and humble pretensions. Their operations, though 
at first limited, were highly successful, and received rapid deve¬ 
lopment. Other Greek establishments were formed, and gradu¬ 
ally the whole of the trade passed away from the British houses 
into the hands of the Greeks, who realized rapid, and, in many 
instances, colossal fortunes. The trade, which formerly was 
confined chiefly to the districts to which Constantinople and 
Smyrna form the outlets, has now extended to the valley of the 
Danube, to the shores of the Black Sea, to Persia, to the vast 
provinces of which Aleppo and Damascus are the chief marts, 
to Egypt, whose powers of production and consumption have 
only recently been stimulated into activity, and has, through 
the enterprise and sagacity of the Greek merchants, penetrated 
into distant and semi-barbarian regions, where Manchester fab¬ 
rics were before as unknown as the very name itself of England. 

The number of Greek firms engaged in this trade, and estab¬ 
lished in England, has increased from five in 1822, to about 200 
in 1853. The imports and exports from und to the districts 
whose trade is conducted by the Greeks, amounted in 1822 to 
a mere trifle, whereas they have now attained a magnitude 
which, in the scale of dealings with foreign nations, gives that 
trade the third or fourth rank. 

It is only since 1846 that the English corn trade has attracted 
the attention of the Greeks. As long as the extreme fluctuations 
in prices incidental to the sliding scale alternately enriched and 
ruined foreign importers, the Greeks were far too prudent to en¬ 
gage in so dangerous a trade; but when opei^itions in foreign'corn 
were freed by Sir B. Peel from fiscal influences, and brought with¬ 
in the natural conditions of legitimate commercial enterprise, the 
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Greeks embarked with their usual energy into the trade. With 
exceptions too insignificant to notice, all the grain imported into 

the United Kingdom from the Mediterranean passes through 
their hands. 

Since the commencement of the present large dealings in 
Black Sea wheats, many additional descriptions have been in¬ 
troduced, and a trade has been opened with many new produc¬ 
ing places. A few years ago, and Polish Odessa wheat formed 
by far the largest bulk of our imports from that quarter; it now 
constitutes barely a third. Ghirka wheats from Marianople, 
Berdianski, Taganrog, and other places, were imported to the 
extent of 350,000 quarters in 1852, against 100,000 quarters in 
1851. We may mention, as a proof of the activity of the Greek 
importers in discovering and availing themselves of new sources 
of supply, that in addition to the already numerous ports from 
which shipments have customarily been made, cargoes of grain 
have recently been shipped from Bourgas, Anchialos, Rodostov, 
Larnaka (in Cyprus), and several other places hitherto unknown 
in the annals of trade .—Mongridian on the Qrain Trade. 

The supplies of Indian corn and wheat received from the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean ports are shown in the follow¬ 
ing returns:— 

Imports of Indian Com , or Maize , received at Queenstown or Falmouth 

Orders :— 


Received in 1652. 


From Vessels. 

Qrs. 

Galatz. 

..177.... 

..223,000 

Ibraila.. 

..259.... 

.361,800 

Salonica... 

.. 27.... 

.. 35,040 

Odessa. 

..101 ... 

.219,170 

Egyptian . 

.. 35. .. 

.. 50,960 

Italy.. 

Constantinople, Malta, Tri¬ 

.. 8.... 

.. 8,250 

este, and other ports in the 
Mediterranean. 

> no.... 

..190,720 


Received in 1651. 


From 

Vessels. 

Qrs. 

Galatz. 

.212 ... 

..286,067 

Ibraila. 

.129 ... 

.201,719 

Salonica. 

... 63 ... 

.. 95,377 

Odessa. 

.. 47.... 

.. 74,065 

Egyptian. 

.. 54... 

.. 86,260 

Italy.. 

..131.... 

..152,544 

Constantinople, Malta, Tri¬ 

) 


este, and other ports in 

> 211.... 

..296,358 


ttye Mediterranean 


Total 


.716.1,090,340 


Total 


847.1,202,450 


Odessa, Galatz, and Ibraila, it will be seen, furnished 805,000 
qrs. in 1852, against 562,000 in 1851. From Italy and the 
minor ports there was a great deficiency. 


SUPPLIES OF WHEAT RECEIVED IN 1852 . 

Qrs. Vess. 

Odessa wheats, chiefly Polish, white and red, but including 


some cargoes of Odessa, Ghirka, and hard wheats. 453,700 in 203 

Ghirka wheat shipped at Madrianople, Berdianski, Taganrog, 
and other ports in the Sea of Azoff, including a few cargoes 

of hard wheat. . 336,050 171 

Danube wheats from Galatz and Ibraila. 85,000 76 

Egyptian wheat. 276 500 143 

Roumelia wheat, chiefly shipped at Varna and Constantinople 27,650 16 

Syrian wheat... 7,000 6 

Italian wheat. 30,500 27 

Sundries, shipped at Constantinople, Marseilles, Malta, &c., 

chiefly transhipments..*-.!••* 58,000 65 


1 284,400 in 678 
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COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA. 


The following figures show the comparative quantities of 
grain of all kinds imported from Russian and Turkish ports 
respectively:— 


Russian northern ports.... 
Russian ports within the 
Black Sea. 


Turkish Dominions. 

Wallachia and Moldavia.... 
Syria and Palestine. 

Egypt. 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

qri. 

340,633... 

qrs. 

...363,779... 

qrs. 

...572,257... 

qrs. 

272,735.. , 

. ...589,250... 

...762,160... 

...805,000 

913.368.. 

399.918.. 
325,128. 

24,058.. 

392.727.. 

....953,029.. 
....254,444.. 
....217,505.. 
.... 22,084.. 
....558,063.. 

.. 1,334,417. . 
...420,738... 
....624,242... 
.... 54,199... 
...968,995... 


1,141,831 

1,052,096 

2,058,174 



By official returns it appears that the shipments of wheat from 
the Russian ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff last year 
■ were 4,200,000 quarters. This enormous total does not include 
any quantities from the newly acquired ports on the Danube, 
and the shipments from the north of the empire were also consi¬ 
derable. The stock of wheat remaining at the Black Sea ports 
on the 1st of January were nearly a million and a half of quar¬ 
ters ; and it is therefore estimated that, adding the northern 
supply, Russia must last year have had available for exportation 
nearly 7,000,000 quarters. 

The rates of freight ruling from the Black Sea ports in the 
close of 1853 were just double what they were in the previous 
year. 

From 1840 to 1850 the exports of wheat and Indian com from 
Galatz averaged nearly 400,000 qrs. per annum. But, large as 
these exports were, those from Ibraila in Wallachia, about twelve 
miles above Galatz, are still greater. The place is literally run¬ 
ning over with corn, and there are great mounds of grain lying 
in the open streets for want of store-room. Ibraila is also the 
principal port of the Danube for the shipment of tallow. Six or 
eight years ago the entire exports of wheat from Yarna and the 
other Bulgarian ports, between the Gulf of Bourgas and Kers- 
tinju, did not exceed 200,000 qrs.; now they are more than five 
times that quantity. And it is necessary to bear in mind, that 
this is exclusive of the exports, which are very considerable, from 
Tulcha, a port of Bulgaria, on the Danube, about forty miles 
west of the entrance of the Sulina mouth. The export trade of 
Wallachia and Moldavia did not become considerable till after 
the treaty of Adrianople, dictated by the Russians in 1829. 
Previously to that epoch, corn and provisions could only be sent 
to Turkey for consumption, wool being the only article that could 
be sent to other countries. 

The history of the commerce of all great rivers may be best 
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TRADE OF GALATZ, ON THE DANUBE. 


told in stating that of the chief cities or towns near its month. 
As of the Mississippi and of the Ganges, the trade of New-Orleans 
and Calcutta is the best statement of their commerce, so of the 
Danube the trade of Galatz comprises the greater part of the 
traffic of this great European river. 

In 1849,588 vessels loaded cargoes at Galatz, and 891 in 1850. 
The imports of 1849 were valued at 2,000,000 dols., and the ex¬ 
ports at 2,600,000 dols., and this principally for consumption in 
the two Turkish provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

The exports from Galatz were as follows:— 

Wheat. Indian Corn. 

1837 to 1242.qrs. 815,366. 697,062 

1843 1848. “ 859,668. 1,270,746 

Exports from Ibraila— 

1837 to 1842.qrs. 667,909. 224,310 

1843 1848. “ 1,862,909. 1,448,619 

The value of the exports was in 1848, from Galatz £388,271, 
from Ibraila £611,958. In the previous year, however, the ex¬ 
ports from these two ports reached the large amount of £2,368,- 
472. The number oi vessels loaded at these two ports has aver¬ 
aged 1,500 a year for the last ten years. 

The value of the imports into Galatz in 1850 was £435,000, 
and the imports into Ibraila £463,615. The value of the exports 
from the two places was about 1,000,000 sterling. 

The value of the exports of Galatz in sterling, in 1847, wfc 
£775,532. They consisted chiefly of grain, tallow, preserved 
meat, wine, and linseed; of 662 ships loaded, 206 were dispatch¬ 
ed to England. 

The exports from Ibraila by sea, in 1847, were of the value of 
£1,592,944, consisting almost entirely of wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, and tallow. 

The imports of Varna, in the same year, were valued at £214,- 
361, and the exports at £875,708, consisting principally of grain 
and agricultural produce. 

New Russia, as it is termed by geographers, is on the north 
shores of the Black Sea, and has been gained from the Tartars and 
Turks within the last hundred years. It consists of Catherinslav, 
a steppe, used as a grazing country; Cherson, to the east of Bes¬ 
sarabia, a haven on the Dnieper; with Odessa as the chief town 
in South Russia and the seat of trade, having an excellent dock¬ 
yard, and carrying on an export commerce of two or three mil¬ 
lions sterling. The exports are about 200,000 quarters of wheat, 
9,000 tons of tallow, and 20,000 tons of wood, besides linseed and 
other commodities. Nicholaieff, founded about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, has a population of 20,000 or 30,000 and 
a dockyard. 

The Crimea has many havens, and Sevastopol, with its dock¬ 
yard, is strongly fortified. Its situation, however, exposes it, 
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COHHEBOB OF THE BLACK SKA* 


in oase of a blockade, to the danger of a failure of water aiid 
provisions. 

The commerce of Taganrog is considerable. It is situated on 
a tongue of land at the extremity of the sea of Azoff. It is a 
convenient situation for the trade of the south-east interior of 
Russia, which is carried on at little expense, by means of the 
Don, ascending that river to the place where it approaches the 
nearest to the W olga , whence goods are conveyed overland, and 
then ascend the Wolga, by which channel all the produce of 
Siberia and the Caspian is easily conveyed. In 1836, 761 ves¬ 
sels arrived at this port, and the exports to foreign ports amount¬ 
ed to seven and a half million roubles, and the imports to near¬ 
ly eight millions, whilst the imports and exports of Russian ports 
were to the value of about five million roubles. Theodosia, or 
Kaffa, a good port of the Black Sea, on the south-east coast of 
the Crimea, formerly belonged to Turkey, but is now subject to 
Russia. It has a considerable trade, and supplies the Crimea 
and adjacent countries. Kutsch is, however, much superior as 
an entrepot for the trade of the sea of Azoff. 

Azoff, a port in the sea of that name, belonging to Russia, has, 
like Taganrog, some trade in grain and other produce of the 
country; but it is Taganrog that chiefly supplies the country 
with various foreign articles, having, with Odessa and Theodosia, 
tfte privilege of importing foreign goods by sea. 

There is a very considerable navigation in the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Asov with Constantinople; also in the principal ports 
of the Crimea, from April to the end of October. 

Peter the Great saw the advantages to be derived here to his 
empire; and although in 1711 he was obliged to surrender them, 
yet he did not lose sight of one day acquiring the possession and 
free navigation of the Black Sea into the Mediterranean. This 
object, however, became accomplished in the reign of Cathe¬ 
rine II. 

A most convenient port for shipping timber, hemp, and pitch, 
is Stuboha, near Cherson, (about thirty miles distant,) but that 
port does not admit of vessels exceeding 150 tons. 

The port of Odessa is preferable to that of Cherson for the pro¬ 
duce of the Ukraine; because, in the latter port, goods are obliged 
to be transported in lighters to the ships in the open roads, with 
danger from the weather, and always great risk of pillage. 

Ships in general are but a few days on their passage from 
Odessa; but from Taganrog the navigation is not only much 
longer, but even tedious, and liable to many inconveniences and 
dangers. Merchandise may in general be embarked the whole 
winter through at Odessa; but from Taganrog the navigation 
generally ceases in the month of November, and does not com¬ 
mence till the end of March or April. 
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The Black Sea trade with Smyrna has always been con¬ 
siderable. 

Cherson, a Russian port on the Dnieper, about twelve miles 
from the Black Sea, was founded in the year 1774, with the in¬ 
tention of making it the emporium of the trade of the Crimea; 
its situation is, however, not so favorable as that of Odessa, and 
though it exports some of the produce of the country, its chief 
importance consists in ship-building, and any produce for export 
is usually shipped coastwise to Odessa. 

The navigation of the Dnieper, for fifteen miles below Cher- 
son, is difficult, owing to the nver being shallow and encumber¬ 
ed with sand-banks. 

Odessa is situated on a bay formed by the Black Sea, thirty 
miles distant from the mouth of the Danube, and so late as 1793 
its shores were a mere plain. It is a secure and convenient bay, 
with a great depth of water, consequently it is seldom closed by 
the frost. 

The import and export trade of Odessa is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing figures;— 



Value of Imports. 

Value of Exports. 


Silver Roubles. 

Silver Roubles. 

1845. 

. 8,035,000. 

.18,125,912 

1846. 

.. 7,745,000. 

. 22,769,052 

1847. 

. 11,113,000. 

. 34,765,962 

1848. 

. 9,189.000. 

. 20,879.078 

1849. 

. 10.373,360. 

. . . .. 19,177,626 

1850. 

. 8,731,000. 

. 16,894,534 

1851. 

. 7,710,000. 

. 9,827,300. 


1852. 

. 24,777,717 


The importation of cotton was increased two-fold in 1852 over 
the preceding year; that of manufactured goods, oil, and tobac¬ 
co, was also more important than in 1851. Fruit, coffee, and 
tea, remained unaltered; but sugar and cotton yarns exhibit a 
falling off. The shipments of fine and ordinary wools from 
Odessa, in 1852, were very considerable, amounting to 237,327 
poods. The increase in the exports to England, of the last few 
years, is shown by the following figures:— 

Fine Descriptions. Ordinary Donskoy. 


1849. .. 38,000 poods 24,000 poods. 

1850 . 25,500 “ 19,500 “ 

1851 . 22,200 “ 9,000 “ 

1852 . 29,400 “ 21,600 “ 


The exports to England, in 1852, from Odessa, consisted of 
789,072 chetwerts of wheat, 302,747 do. of Indian corn, 122,974 
of linseed, 33,160 of barley, and 1,800 of oils—55,999 poods of 
wool, 546 poods of tallow, the shipments of tallow having been 
considerably less than for many previous years. The only other 
exports of any consequence from Odessa are hides and copper. 
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COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA. 


The entire exports of wheat from Odessa have been as fol¬ 
lows:— 


1844. 1,315,290 chetwerts, or 986,468 quarter®. 

1846. 1,918,903 44 1,439,178 “ 

1846 . 2,124,385 “ 1,593,289 “ 

1847 . 2,775,837 “ 2,081,878 “ 

1848 . 2,059,097 “ 1,544,322 “ 

1849 . 1,714,138 “ 1,285,603 “ 

- 1853. — “ 2,279,420 “ 


The exports of wheat to the Mediterranean ports, last year, 
were 1,572,300 qrs., and 14,630 qrs. to other parts of the conti¬ 
nent. Of rye, barley, and Indian corn, the exports were 470,292 
quarters, oi which a very large proportion was sent to England, 
and of linseed 167,540 qrs. 

The United Kingdom received, of the above-named wheat:— 


In 1844. 

1845 . 

1846 ..n 

1847 . 

1848 . 

1849 . 

1852 . 

1853 . 


108,288 chetwerts. 
148,768 
263,639 “ 

708,918 “ 

897,904 “ 

844,245 “ 

789,070 “ 

692,490 “ 


[One chetwert is six bushels, or three-fourths of a quarter.] 


So that for about eight per cent, of the supplies from Odessa, in 
1845, we received fifty per cent, in 1849. 

The disposable stock of wheat at Odessa, on the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary, this year, was 250,000 qrs., against 315,000 qrs. on the 1st 
of January, 1853. A circular from Messrs. Draper, Petroni and 
Co., however, states the stocks of grain lying in granary, at the 
outports of the Sea of Azoff, on the 1st Jan., 1854, as follows 
viz., wheat, 700,000 qrs.; rye, 131,000 qrs.; Indian corn, 202,000 
qrs.; and linseed, 67,000 qrs. 


NUMBER OF VESSELS WHICH ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM RUSSIAN PORTS 
ON THE BLACK SEA. 

Entered. Cleared. 


1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 


2,245.2,222 

2,442.. ..2,432 

4,201.4,231 

2,818.2,685 


Trebizond, on the south-eastern shore of the Black Sea, is the 
principal port of entry for that portion of Asia Minor, and through 
it passes most of the transit trade for Georgia and Persia. The 
population is variously set down at 20,000 to 30,000. The exports 
to Europe consist of silk, sheep’s wool, tobacco, carpets, shawls, 
galls, drugs of various sorts, boxwood, nuts, &c. 

The treaty of Adrian ople, by opening the Black Sea to European 
ships, restored the old channel of communication between Eu¬ 
rope and India, Persia, &c., through Trebizond; and the Bus- 
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sian policy of 1831, by putting an end to the immunities enjoyed 
by the Russian ports south of the Caucasus, has given Trebizond 
an importance it did not previously possess. Its principal arti¬ 
cles of import are manufactured cottons, mostly from Great Bri¬ 
tain ; sugar, coffee, rum, salt, tin, wines, &c. More than half 
the articles imported are destined for Persia; and while in 1830 
only 5,000 bales of European merchandise passed through Tre¬ 
bizond, on their way to that country, in 1835 nearly 20,000, in 
1845 upwards of 30,000 packages, and in 1851 about 60,300 
packages, of the value of more than £1,500,000 sterling, pro¬ 
ceeded by the same track to the same destination. The Turkish 
Government determined a few years ago to construct a good 
wagon road from this port to Erzeroom, (distant about 120 
miles,) a town of some importance, not far from the Persian 
frontier; but Russian influence prevented it, as the Czar wished 
the transit trade of Persia to pass through Georgia. 

During the year 1851, the different steamers carried from Tre¬ 
bizond 17,300 passengers to Constantinople. Seven large steam 
frigates form this line; two belonging to the Sultan, each 250 
horse power; two to the Ottoman Steam Company, of 250 and 
350 horse power; two of the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers, of 260 
and 350 horse power; and one English, of 300 horse power. 
There arrived at Trebizond 59,008 packages of divers merchan¬ 
dise in transit for Persia, valued at 7,250,000 dols.; and there 
was received at Trebizond, from Persia, for Constantinople, 
14,756 packages of goods of coarse kinds, of which 3,201 were 
bales of silk valued at 1,000 dols. 

Twenty years ago the British trade with Trebizond, Persia, 
and Georgia, was almost nothing. Its present prosperity is due 
to the agency of the British consul at Erzeroom, Mr. Brant. 
This gentleman, an old merchant in the Levant, settled as vice- 
consul at Trebizond, and commenced there the introduction of 
English goods. With the view of extending his operations to 
Persia and Georgia, he recommended to our Government his ap¬ 
pointment at Erzeroom, and the establishing of vice-consuls at 
Samsoon, Trebizond, Battoon, and at Kaiseriych in the interior; 
which being done, the fruits of their most valuable reports on 
the nature, extent of the produce and demands of the country, 
are seen in the very extensive and valuable trade which now 
exists. 

The steamers all trade at Sinope and Samsoon, on their way 
to and from Trebizond; and, besides the great number of pas¬ 
sengers which they take in or discharge there, the merchandise 
required at these places forms no inconsiderable portion of their 
gains. Samsoon and Sinope receive goods for the consumption 
of the interior of Asia Minor; and the former may be regarded 
as the port of Mosul and the chief places in Mesopotamia, even 
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as far as Bagdad. An immense quantity of English cotton goods 
pass through them for the interior. These are generally pur¬ 
chased at Constantinople, by native merchants, in small quan¬ 
tities, and shipped by them to the Black Sea. 

EXPORTS OF RUSSIA, 1853. 

Tallow. Potashei. Hemp. Hemp Oil. linseed. Rye. Wheat. 

Poods. Poods. Poods. Poods. Tscbetwert. Tschetwert. Tsehetwert. 


America. 104.... — .... 95,142.... — .... — .... — .... — 

Belgium. — .... 12,489 ... 1,821.... — .... 5,568.... — .... 12,134 

Denmark. 94,888.... 31,564.... 182,437.... 11,092.... 36,126.... 98,812.... 44,938 

England.. 2,356,079.... 113,660.... 1,434,832.... — ....244,274.... 15....305,271 

France. 4,729.... 12,341.... 8,082.... — .... 1,650.... — .... 4,359 

Hanover. — .... — .... 1,890.... — .... 48.... 183.... — 

Hanse Towns... 37,274.... 46,556.... 52,409.... 53,059.... — ....57,191.... 2,441 

Holland.... 16,615.... 167,154. .. 99,565.... — .... 58,771.... 25,909.... 18,025 

Ireland. 8,429.... — .... 51,963... — .... — .... — .... — 

Mecklenburg.... 4,863.... 7,581.... 18,301.... 8,874.... — .... 8,159.... — 

Norway. 1,972... 1,581.... 33,765.... 3,193.... 1,630.... 5,726.... — 

Friesland. — .... 2,434.... 5,333.... 248.... — .... — ... — 

Portugal. — .... 1,720.... 10,149.... — .... 1,130.... — .... — 

Prussia. 53,407... .193,342.... 19,079.... 5,207.... 21.... 19,278.... — 

Russian Ports... — - — .... — .... 2,461.... — .... — .... — 

Scotland. 108,021.... — .... 376,282.... — .... 3,515.... — .... 21,483 

Sweden. 74,435... 7,110.... 35,975.... 28,691.... — .... 41,440.... 3,460 


Total. 2,760,811... .597,415... .2,377,025....112,225... .352,733.. ..256,773.. ..412,111 


Ait TH—THE INDIAN TRIBES OP THE UNITED STATES.* 

By act of Congress of March 3d, 1847, a sum of money was 
appropriated to enable the Indian Bureau “ to collect and digest 
such statistics and materials as may illustrate the history of the 
present condition and future prospects of the Indian tribes of 
the United States.” The task was confided to Mr. Schoolcraft, 
a gentleman eminent for the ardor with which he had pursued 
all investigations necessary for the proper understanding of that 
mysterious race, whose dwelling-place upon this earth an inevi¬ 
table necessity impels us to usurp. The Fourth Part of his 
Report is now before us. It is the fourth of four large quarto 
volumes, each elegantly illustrated, exquisitely printed, and in 
mechanical execution doing credit to our country. 

“ Cui bono ?” asks the political economist, standing aghast at 
the vast bulk of the materials thus submitted to him. “Tome 
it is of no interest how the Indian came to occupy the soil of this 
northern continent of America. It is sufficient that I find him 
here, that he is in my way, and that each must take care of him¬ 
self in the best manner he is able.” The question why he is here 
is left to be answered by Nature. Ana we believe that, scat- 

* Information respecting the History , Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States, collected and prepared under the direction of the Bureau of In¬ 
dian Affairs, per Act of Congress of March 3d, 1847, by Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
LL.D. Part IV f , 1854. 
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tered through this vast Thesaurus of Indian facts, collected by 
Mr. Schoolcraft, some rays of light shine through to explain 
partially, if not entirely to solve, mis strange problem of human 
existence. 

A practical age troubles itself little about the names of its 
great-grandfathers. It is sufficient that they lived, did faithfully 
their work in this same world, and died. !But the effect of their 
labors, and the influence of each individual mind, has passed 
into being, never to perish, but to produce fruit for all time. 
What our ancestors actually did ana performed, is then all that 
the Present inquires of the Past. This is the essence of History. 

It appears, therefore, that even in Antiquities the practical 
Wise Man may find much of interest. The doctrine of the 
Unity of Kace, so long believed by the world, is ascertained to 
be false. We are not all descended from one pair of human 
beings. This fact is now as well established in the scientific 
world as that a horse cannot produce a cat or a lion a mouse. 
The negro till the end of time will still be a negro, and the In¬ 
dian still an Indian. Cultivation and association with the supe¬ 
rior race produce only injury to the inferior one. Their part 
in this mysterious world-drama has been played, and, like the 
Individual, the race must cease to exist. 

Scattered over this vast Western Hemisphere from North to 
South, the relics of long departed races tell us that here, too, the 
stream of human existence has rushed, that here also has man 
labored, attained various degrees of civilization, worshipped 
after his ethnic fashion, and become extinct, jus t as man nas 
acted and passed away in the (so-called) Old World. We see 
indications of nearly as great an intellectual development upon 
this continent as can be found in the ruins of Thebes, or the 
buried cities of Asia, while all that is now left existing is the 
hunter Indian, himself a type of as distinct a race from those 
whose possessions he now occupies as the Copt is different from 
the Arab, or the European from the Negro. All attempts, 
therefore, to connect the former inhabitants of our hemisphere 
with those known races of the other, a glimmering of whose 
history is handed down in the traditions of Europe or Asia, 
must seem to the rational philosopher futile, and productive of 
untruth. Whether America was known to the ancients or not, 
its former occupants were as peculiar to the soil as those of 
Asia, Africa, or Europe. 

Entering upon the investigation of Mr. Schoolcraft’s facts, 
with these convictions upon our mind, and leaving the discus¬ 
sion of this basis to those who take sufficient interest in the sub¬ 
ject to ascertain its weight, we open Part Fourth, and proceed 
to ascertain how far we can accommodate the accumulation of 
realities there presented (not noticing his hypotheses) to a ra- 
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tional theory of the Indian existence. Mr. Schoolcraft divides 
his subject under eighteen titles, which are continued through 
each successive volume. They are as follows:— 


I. General History. 

II. Manners and Customs. 

III. Antiquities. 

IV. Geography of the Indian Country. 

V. Tribal Organization, History and 

Government. 

VI. Intellectual Capacity and Char¬ 

acter. 

VII. Topical History. 

VIII. Physical Type of the Indian Race. 

IX. Language. 

X. State of Indian Art. 


XI. Present Condition and Future 
Prospects. 

XII. Dffimonology, Witchcraft, and 
Magic. 

XIII. Medical Knowledge. 

XIV. Literature of the Indian Lan¬ 

guage. 

XV. Statistics and Population. 

XVI. Biography. 

XVII. Religion. 

XVIII. Ethnology. 


Under these various heads, he has collected a mass of inter¬ 
esting information illustrative of the Indian mode of life in all 
its various phases, compiled partly by himself, or communicated 
from authentic sources. Under tjie head “ Manners and Cus¬ 
toms, 7 ’ in this Fourth Part, attention has been particularly given 
to the Winnebagoes and Dahcotah tribes. We have also a most 
full account of the Byson, its history, character, ranges, and the 
mode of hunting. Under the head “ Intellectual Capacity and 
Character,” Mr. Schoolcraft gives an article on Indian Picto¬ 
graphy, from which it is evident he attaches great importance 
to all investigations which have been and are to be made in 
their unique method of communicating ideas by pictures. In¬ 
deed, in an appendix to his title “ Ethnology,” under the head 
of “ Queries and Suggestions to Travellers South,” he remarks : 
“ In tracing the monumental history of our American tribes, it 
is desirable to scrutinize the oldest tumuli and remains for the 
arrow-headed character, no instance of which has ever been dis¬ 
covered in America. The same may be said of hieroglyphics 
of the Nilotic stamp. The art of recording ideas by the sym¬ 
bolic mode of pictures, or ideographic drawings of animals, &c., 
is confessedly older than either of these systems. * * * * 
Are we to look to the prostrated cities and temples of aboriginal 
America for anything which was ever characteristic of the inhab¬ 
itants of the Ganges, the Indus, the Euphrates, or the Nile, at 

E eriods of which history gives us either a record or a glimpse ? 

E* so, we must go to epochs which preceded not only the dawn 
of letters, but of the phonetic, the hieroglyphic, ana the cunei¬ 
form character. We are driven to the utmost era of the earlier 
picture writing. We have found no true hieroglyphics in 
America. There is no instance of an inscription in the arrow- 
headed character. The utmost attainment of our aborigines. 
North and South, is the system of ideographic paintings ana 
symbols, at once the most ancient and the most imperfect of all 
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known forms of recording ideas the world ever saw. If we are 
guided by modern explorations in the East, the pictograph ic 
era dates back to the building of Babel and Nineveh.” Again, 
under the head “ Things that carry the mind to eras as remote as 
those of Nimrod or Johf he remarks: u The style of many of the 
Western fortifications is unique. It appears to be too rude and 
irregular to be deemed derivative from any people who had 
reached attainments in the art of field-works.” Evidently, Mr. 
Schoolcraft does not consider this a “ New World.” 

“Physical Type of the Indian Race.” Under this title it is 
remarked that the Indian is not capable of enduring as severe 
or long-continued labors as the European, as in rowing a boat, 
or carrying a heavy load, but in feats of agility or activity he 
excels. Tallness of stature is a feature of his physical condition, 
particularly in the Northern Lake tribes, where the average 
would seem to be six feet. The lamented Morton has fixed tne 
average facial angle of the Indian at 75°, which is five degrees 
below that of the European race. To such minutemess have 
inquiries been instituted, that the Indian pile or hair of the head 
has been subjected to microscopical examination. It is found 
to be cylindrical, while in the Anglo-Saxon it is oval, and in 
the African race eccentrically elliptical. By an intermixture of 
the three races modifications of these forms ensue. Mr. Browne, 
who conducted the examination,. believes that these modifica¬ 
tions are so completely capable of appreciation, under the influ¬ 
ence of the magnifier, as to denote with certainty the percentage 
of blood of the individual under examination, and he has pro¬ 
posed a classification and invented a system of terms to denote 
this per centage, ranging from one-fourth to one-sixteenth. The 
epidermis of the Red Man of America is pronounced by Dr. 
Morton to be “ cinnamon-colored,” which is considered determi¬ 
nate respecting the tribes of the Northern and Middle lati¬ 
tudes. In the Islands in the Caribbean Sea, in Guiana, Brazil, 
and California, a darker tint is visible, while in the Northwest 
the Menomonies of Wisconsin may be said to be of the lightest 
cinnamon type. Blue eyes and light hair only appear in the 
intermixed races, and w r here the aboriginal blood is as four- 
twelfths to the Anglo-Saxon parentage. 

The languages of the American Indians exhibit peculiarities 
as marked as their race. They are founded and built up of dis¬ 
tinct roots having a meaning by themselves. Distinct from the 
changes which all verbs undergo for time, person, and object, 
this principle reduces all words into monosyllabic or primordial 
increments, and as the process of accretion proceeds, throws 
them into formative elements of a dual or trisyllabic character. 
Thus, when the Indian wishes to express a term for wine, he 
uses a word compounded as follows:— 
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Sho —A grape. 

Min —A berry. 

Aubo —A liquor. 

Shominaubo— Wine or grape berry liquor. 

Sometimes, for the sake of euphony, a vowel is interposed, 
where two short words meet, which would bring two conso¬ 
nants together, and a consonant where two vowels would be in 
juxtaposition—thus: 

Mish —Apple. 

i —A connective vowel. 

Min —-A berry. 

Aubo —Liquor. 

Mishiminaubo —Cider, or apple berry liquor. 

If anything can denote that the national taste is not Hebraic, 
it would seem to be their great diversity in the principle of 
naming children. An invariable element in the Hebrew law 
was the great deity, or the parent of the child, as in El-kanah, 
Mo-ab. The Indian, however, takes the open firmament of hea¬ 
ven as the field from whence he derives his names, and relies al¬ 
most entirely on meteorological phenomena. The terms for 
sky, cloud, sun, star, mist, wind, sound, thunder, lightning, form 
the stock words for roots. Some of these compounds are ex¬ 
quisitely poetical—thus: 

Ba bwa me au she —Low pealing thunder. 

Ke wag no quod —The driving cloud. 

Esh ta nak ivod —Cloudless sky. 

Mo kau ge zhig —The sun bursting from a cloud. 

Ma zin —The spot on the sky. 

It is characteristic of the names of females, that they denote 
the gender in their terminal syllable, qua —thus: 

As sin au mik o qua —Woman of the pebbly bottom water. 

Ke neance e qua —Little rose-bud woman. 

0 buh bau mwa wa ge zhig o qua —WOman of the murmuring 
of the skies. 

Combinations assume a power of expression which is calculated 
to give permanency to Indian names, when they are applied to 
the geographical features of the country. Thus: 

Illinois, from illine , man, and ois, a French termination. 

Chicago, from Oheegaugong r a place of leeks, from the resem¬ 
blance in the odor of the plant to a polecat; from Chegag , pole¬ 
cat, and ong r a place. 

Wabash, from waub , the radix of white, and oshee } clouds borne 
by the equinoctial wind, and ong, locality. 

Chesapeake, from che ) great, and sebeeg, waters. 

Manhattan, from monau , bad, and atun , channel or stream, al¬ 
luding to the Hellgate passage between Long Island and New- 
York. 
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Michigan, from michau, great, in relation to land and water, 
and saugiegan, a lake. 

.. Wheeling, from toed, a human head, and ing, a place. 

Mississippi, from the duplication of miss, great, meaning great* 
great, and sebe or stpi (agreeably to French orthography), a 
nver. 

The word Ontario is an example of the perfect concrete or union 
of fragmentary particles, charged with the meaning of whole 
words. It is from the dialect of the Wyandots. This race, prior to 
the war waged against them by the Iroquois, lived on the bay near 
the present city of Kingston. It was the commencement of a 
portage path into Lake Ontario, by which a circuitous navigation 
was sared, and the first view on reaching the summit that over¬ 
looked the lake, was one of the most picturesque and noble char¬ 
acter. The word thus expresses this view: On , a hill or moun¬ 
tain ; tor, rocks upstanding in water ; to , beautiful water land¬ 
scape. Thus, Ontario, beautiful prospect of hills, rocks, water. 

. For a correct knowledge of the history of the Indian race, it 
is indispensably necessary that we should be acquainted with 
the state of the arts at the time of the discovery and settlement 
of the country. There has always been manifested a disposition 
from the beginning to overrate it. Wonder, by an easy and 
natural transition, became admiration. The great pyramid tem¬ 
ple of Cholulo, and the immense square blocks of basalt which 
rormed the temple of the Senat Cuzco, could only be compared 
with the pyramids of the Nile and the Euphrates. But how 
great the difference I The degree of art exhibited in the 
ruins of Palenque can only be compared, not assimilated, with 
that which distinguishes the builders of the Ghizeh pyramids. 
There is more in them characteristic of rude, stern nature, indi¬ 
cating a prior degree of civilization to that which we find in the 
Old World, though not necessarily indicating them to have ex¬ 
isted prior in point of time. Mr. Schoolcraft “ is called to doubt ; 
whether the rude earth-works and mounds of the Mississippi 
valley could have been executed by the aboriginal race who for¬ 
merly dwelt in this valley.” 

It is by the works of art which a race leaves behind it that we 
judge of its type of civilization. It is in these as much as in 
written books that a nation exhibits the degree of cultivation to 
which it has attained. And as races differ, so do their monu- , 
ments. Thus we have the ancient Egyptian, the ancient Hin¬ 
doo, the Assyrian, the Grecian, Roman, Celtic, all totally dis¬ 
tinct from each other, yet some of them exhibiting a magnificence 
of oonception which the present age looks upon with awe. In 
Ameiica, ,the highest type as yet discovered at Palenque, Cho¬ 
lulo and Cuzco, is still different from them all, bearing only such 
general resemblances to the Asiatic models, as might be ex- 
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pected from their ethnic forms of worship. But it is evident, 
that the high degree of cultivation exhibited in the remains of 
the former occupants of Central America, never extended as 
far north as the present area of the United States ; but that, on 
the contrary, it has been always filled with predatory hunter 
tribes, whose remains, where they show them to have most ad¬ 
vanced in the social scale, prove them to have been unable to 
consolidate their institutions. In other words, no race has left 
upon our soil an j memorials even approaching the Toltecan or 
Aztec types, which are themselves of recent date, and inferior in 
degree to those exhibited in Yucatan, Peru, and Mexico. There 
are some evidences, however, which would lead us to infer a 
similarity of origin, at a period near that of the consolidation of 
the Aztec power, between the hunter tribes of the Mississippi 
valley and the tribes of ancient Central America, such as a simi¬ 
lar mode in the general expression of ideas, by pictographic 
writing, traces of the worship of the sun and the moon, a national 
trait in erecting the residences of their priests and leaders upon 
terraces, and a general unity in manners and customs. Thus 
also, the zea maize propagated itself northwardly and eastward- 
ly. The cotton plant appears not to have been known north of 
the Gila, showing that the semi-civilization found in Mexico at 
the discovery of America could never have extended farther 
north than lat. 36 degrees. As the south-eastern portion of 
Asia seems to have formed one centre of civilization, so is it 
possible that Central America may have formed another, less ex¬ 
tensive, however, in its influence. The steady determination 
which archaeologists have exhibited, until very recently, to de¬ 
rive the origin of our hunter tribes from the Old World, has 
contributed greatly to confuse the popular impression upon the 
subject. Hence we have claims of the existence of a Grecian 
and Roman civilization, founded upon evidence existing alto¬ 
gether in the imagination of its authors. Assertions that there 
is a Celtic element in certain Indian languages, are totally with 
out foundation, in fact, being based upon mere fancied resem¬ 
blances in sound. The Northern Society of Antiquarians have 
published a large volume, to prove that America was known to 
the Scandinavians ; but there is no evidence to show that they 
ever visited any portion of this continent farther south than 
Greenland. The celebrated Dighton Rock, which was claimed 
as a monument of the visits of these old Norse vikings, is clearly 
established by Mr. Schoolcraft to be a specimen of Indian sym¬ 
bolic writing, bearing not a single trace of the Runic character. 
The “old Stone Mill,” there is evident reason to believe, has 
been erected long since the discovery of America, though the 
singularity of this structure forbids us to say by whom, or for 
what purpose. At the same time, it is not impossible that this 
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continent may have been visited by Europeans, yet it is equally 
. evident that such visits must have been made by small parties, 
who sojourned here for a short time, being unable to maintain 
themselves against the ferocity of the Indian race. 

A general investigation of the facts in relation to the mounds 
and forts scattered throughout the valley of the Mississippi, 
would lead us to assign them to a race no higher in the scale 
of cultivation than we know the ancestors of the present Indians 
to have been. From observations made upon the cortical annu¬ 
lar layers of large trees which have grown upon the ruins of 
these structures, there are indications that, up to the time of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, this region was inhabited by a 
half-hunter, half-industrial race, who, sustained by a prolific 
soil, had, in the course of centuries, accumulated these struc¬ 
tures, partly for purposes of defence, and partly by their pecu¬ 
liar mode of sepulture; and that at that time violent dissensions 
arose among them,whole tribes were annihilated, and the modem 
Indian is the relic of this period of storm and violence—a de¬ 
graded specimen of an inferior race. 

We do not believe we can misunderstand the impression 
which a vast experience of the Indian character seems to have 
produced upon Mr. Schoolcraft’s mind. Pity for the red man 

f leams forth in every line of this report. Something must be 
one, he believes, and that immediately; but we cannot perceive 
he suggests anything beyond their concentration in some por¬ 
tion of national domain at present unoccupied by the white race. 
Of their being capable of civilization he has evidently despaired. 
In his “Plan of Indian Colonization West,” he reiterates the 
Ifcflfctoent made by Mr. Monroe in 1825. In a message to Con¬ 
gress, the latter says, “ Experience has clearly demonstrated 
that, in their present state, it is impossible to incorporate them 
in such masses (i. e., masses with independent governments 
within the States), in any form whatever, into our system. It 
has also demonstrated, with equal certainty, that without a timely 
anticipation of, and provision against, the dangers to which they 
are exposed, under causes which it will be difficult if not im¬ 
possible to control, their degradation- and extinction will be in¬ 
evitable.” 

u Here,” says Mr. Schoolcraft, a is the whole Indian question, 
after an experiment of 220 years, (dating the practical coloniza¬ 
tion of Virginia in 1606) divested of the exciting circumstances 
by which it was then , and has been at several subsequent pe¬ 
riods surrounded! ” 

He therefore has only one hope, that some plan may be 
adopted whereby the tribes now existing may be coerced by the 
strong arm of our government into the adoption of a pastoral 
life, and the abandonment of their predatory habits, and their 
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final settlement in some territory, guaranteed to them exclusive¬ 
ly, forever, and under the government of their own chiefs. Yet 
we cannot perceive that this will be of any permanent benefit 
to the Indian. The earth belongs to the race that will till it; 
and the great law of nature, that by the sweat of his brow alone 
can man maintain his existence, will inevitably extinguish the 
hunter tribes who once occupied but neglected this garden spot 
of the earth; It is otherwise with the negro than with the 
Indian. The former, in the state of slavery for which he is cre¬ 
ated, under the favoring care of a superior race, cannot be civi¬ 
lized or made a white man by any length of culture, but his con¬ 
dition can be ameliorated, and he indirectly enjoy the benefits 
of civilization. But the stern, proud Indian cannot be enslaved. 
The type of the savage beasts among whom he lives, like them 
he will disappear before the new tide of human life now rolling 
from the East, and with the buffalo, will have vanished the 
red man of America. 


Art. TUI.—SLATE LABOR UPON PUBLIC WORKS AT THE SOUTH. 

THE CHEAPNESS OF 8LAVE LABOR BELONGING TO COMPANIES IN CONSTRUCTING 
IMPROVEMENTS, COMPARED TO THE SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia haying at this time many im¬ 
provements in progress of construction, it becomes a question 
of serious importance, as to the cheapest mode of making these 
improvements. The system of making contracts with indivi¬ 
duals is universally adopted in the free, and generally in the 
slave States. There can be no question but it is the better plan 
in the Northern States, and can be done cheaper than if com¬ 
panies were to hire labor; but in slave States, where the labor 
can be owned by the companies, we are decidedly of the opinion, 
that the grading, masonry, and mechanical work on railroads, 
and the entire construction of canals, will be less than half the 
cost it would be under the system of contracts. To sustain 
this view of the subject, is the object of our essay, for we are deeply 
interested not only as a large tax payer, but as a stockholder in 
two of the most important improvements in the State—the 
James River and Kanawha Company, and the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad Company. 

As a lover of our native State, we should delight to see not 
only those two important improvements completed, but also the 
other great lines commenced, and some that are contemplated 
carried on to consummation. Then, we should expect to see all* 
our geographical divisions healed, and our good old Common- 
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wealth take the position in the confederacy to which she is en¬ 
titled by the extent of Her territory, the productiveness of her 
soil, ana her mineral resources. But this cannot be done if the 
expensive system of contracts be continued; for the State’s 
Treasury is inadequate to sustain these accumulated burdens, 
and consequently many sections must be deprived of the advan¬ 
tages of improvements, unless some plan be adopted to cheapen 
their cost. The plan proposed, we are convinced, will have this 
effect, and ought to be embraced by all the improvement com¬ 
panies in the slaveholding States. 

To sustain the position assumed, it is necessary to com¬ 
pare the cost of labor to a company owning the slaves, and a 
contractor who hires them, for it is generally known that but a 
small portion of the laborers can possibly belong to the con¬ 
tractors—that they principally rely upon hirelings—and that 
they have found slaves the most profitable laborers. As proof 
of this fact, more than three-fourths of the laborers on the James 
River and Kanawha Canal the last year were slaves. 

The average hire the present year of negro men to work on 
public improvements is about $120. If a railroad or canal com¬ 
pany were to purchase at the present price, say $600, the 
annual cost to the company compared with the hirelings, will 
be nearly as follows: 

Interest on $600. 

Insurance of life, 

Total,...$46 

less than half, for a hand to be employed in grading or exca¬ 
vating earth, besides the profit to tne contractor; but upon me¬ 
chanical work, a still greater difference exists. Take masonry, for 
example, and upon all these improvements a vast amount of 
masonry has to be done. A sprightly negro man will, in six 
months, make a tolerable mason, and in twelve months an ex¬ 
cellent one, for it is a simple trade, easily learned. Yet masons 
are scarce, and demand a high price, and a contractor offering 
for work bases his calculations upon paying these high prices. 
The cost to a company owning slaves who are masons, and to 
contractors who hire them, will approximate to the following 
calculation: 

Interest on $600,. 

Insurance on life,. 

Clothing, &c.,. 

200 lbs. bacon per year, 

3 barrels corn do.... 

Vegetables,. 

$8100 ' 

Eighty-one dollars per annum, allowing 250 working days, 


.936 . 

. 10 

- 10 L- 

• is r> 

. 7 80 \ 

.. 360 
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are equal to 82£ cents per day; whereas the hired mason will 
cost tne contractor $2 50 per day, more than seven times as 
much as the mason costs the company who owns him. In this 
estimate there is no allowance made for tools and overseering, as 
both use the former; and the hired mason, though white, re¬ 
quires as much overseering as the slave. Other mechanical work 
will show a considerable difference, but perhaps not as much as 
masomy. 

Again, let us make an estimate of what excavation of earth 
and masonry will cost a company if owning slaves, and the price 
that is usually paid to contractors. We will base this estimate 
also upon the cost of negro men at $600: 


Interest per annum,.$36 00 • 

Insurance,. 10 00 * 

Clothing,... .... 10 00 

Feeding,.. 25 00 

Overseering,.. 15 00 

Tools, including blacksmith’s work,. 10 00 


Entire cost of a man in one year,...$106 00 



In excavating earth, &c., ten cubic yards are considered an 
average day’s work for a man—allowing 250 working days to a 
year, a man will excavate 2,500 yards; then divide $106 by 
2,500, and excavation will cost the company about four cents 
per cubic yard. The usual price for excavation of earth paid to 
contractors is about twelve cents per cubic yard, for eight cents 
is the lowest price we have ever known to be paid to a contractor, 
and frequently fifteen cents. The calculation of excavating rock 
is attended with more difficulty; but still we can approximate 
sufficiently near to show that the difference of cost, if performed 
by labor belonging to a company and by contractors, will be 
greater than in the excavation of earth; for instance, by the 
calculation we have made, the entire cost to a company owning 
slaves, for a man, is $106 per annum, allowing 250 working days 
to the year, and the cost per day is 42 cents; and as the exca¬ 
vation of three cubic yards of rock is considered a fair average 
day’s work per man, by dividing the 42 by 3, we have the cost 
per cubic yard fourteen cents, whereas the usual contract price 
is sixty cents. As a proof that this calculation is nearly cor¬ 
rect, the writer made in the year 1839, when employed on the 
James River and Kanawha Company’s canal, about $600 to each 
hand employed in excavating rock; and a friend told him that ' 
last year his hands, similarly employed, made from $600 to 
$700 each. 

From the above calculations, we have these results, that slaves 
belonging to a company can excavate earth for less than half- 
can excavate rock for about one-fourth—and can construct cul¬ 
verts, bridges, abutments, locks, dams, &c. at about one-seventh 
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that the same kind of work will cost contractors. With these 
facts, ought companies to hesitate as to the mode of constructing 
their improvements? and ought not the Legislature to require 
the State proxies to vote for the adoption of the system, here 
proved to be so decidedly superior to one almost m universal 
use, particularly as the State has so large an interest in all the 
improvements r 

Let us test the two systems in the tobacco crop. Suppose a 
planter were to cultivate tobacco by contract; advertise that 

proposals would be received to repair- miles of fence: 

plough, re-plough, and manure- acres of land; burn ana 

prepare-yards of plant land; put up-thousand tobac- 

•co bills, and plant, work, worm, and sucker this tobacco; cut, 
hang, house, fire, strip, bulk and prize the crop—at what price 
could he afford to sell this tobacco ? We will answer at not less than 
twenty dollars per hundred; vet, by owning the slaves, he can 
realize a small profit at five dollars. It may, however, be an¬ 
swered that greater skill is required to make canals or railroads, 
than is necessary in the cultivation of tobacco; but we beg leave 
to rejoin and say, that having had much experience in making 
tobacco and canals, we believe that more sound judgment is 
necessaiy in the former, than is required in the latter operation. 

We have frequently heard the oejection urged against compa¬ 
nies making their improvements with slaves belonging to them 
—that contractors feel a greater interest, and with fewer hands 
to superintend, will have more work done by their laborers 
than companies can have performed by their slaves. It is admitted 
that this might be the case to some inconsiderable extent; but 
with a good sy stem, and with a man of good common sense to 
manage the affairs of a company, we feel satisfied that this differ¬ 
ence would be inconsiderable. For proof that this opinion is 
well formed, we refer to a contractor now at wort, bothon the 
canal and railroad, (Mr. Chas. Scott,) who has from three to five 
hundred men employed, (principally slaves,) and yet, from the 
best information that could obtained, he makes a larger profit in 
proportion to numbers than the contractors who work, compara¬ 
tively speaking, but few hands—he has to rely upon a good system 
and upon overseers, and so would the president of a company. 
It is readily admitted that, with inefficient officers—with a presi¬ 
dent, whose only qualification is the ability to write long reports, 
with beautiful figures of speech and handsomely rounded pe¬ 
riods; and who believes it is his only duty to preside at the 
meeting of the directors—or one whose time is almost entirely 
occupied with his own concerns—or one who knows nothing of 
the management of works of this character, nor of the govern¬ 
ing and controlling of men, that such presidents might progress 
with more ease to themselves, and other officers; but with a 
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good system and good officers, we contend that it is not much 
more difficult to manage one thousand than ten men. 

We would recommend the following system for the government 
of a large number of slaves upon a work of internal improve¬ 
ment. The slaves, we think, ought to be divided into companies 
of about thirty men, including boys for the driving carts,, if 
this be required—each company should have an overseer, a 
cook, and a blacksmith, with all necessary carts, horses and 
tools—the companies should be located as nearly to each other 
as the work, with accompanying circumstances, would justify-— 
for about every ten companies an assistant engineer would be 
necessary, and for about one thousand men, a commissary, to 
purchase provisions, carts, horses, tools, &c. It should be the * 
duty of the assistant engineer, aided by two sprightly slaves, 
(for rodmen) to designate particularly by metes and bounds the 
work to be executed by the overseers—pass along the work in¬ 
trusted to his supervision as often as possible, noting in a book, 
or check roll kept for the purpose, the number of hands at work 
on each section, and at the end of the month make an accurate 
estimate of the quantity of work done by each overseer. 

It should be the duty of every overseer to keep an account 
of all tools, provisions, &c., received from the commissary, and 
a check roll of the number of hands at work each day, with the 
causes of the absence of any hand. 

At the end of the month, the quantity of work done by each 
overseer would indicate to the president his value, and notwith¬ 
standing there is great difference in the quality of earth and 
rock, yet a man of good common sense would soon form a pret¬ 
ty correct judgment of what could be excavated and removed, 
and also of the value of the overseer, and should any of the 
overseers prove unworthy, dismiss them and employ others. 
With such a system as this, well carried into effect, there is no 
doubt that the work would not only be well executed, but as 
much done to the hand as is usually obtained by contractors. 

Suppose the James River and Kanawha Company had adopt¬ 
ed this system at the commencement of their work, what a dif¬ 
ferent aspect would the pecuniary concerns of that company 
have presented to what they now do 1 Instead of the stock be¬ 
ing nearly worthless, it would have been the most valuable in 
the United States. Instead of the State being burdened.with a 
heavy debt, contracted principally for this improvement, with¬ 
out a prospect of remuneration, her treasury would now be re¬ 
ceiving large dividends from her investment; for we contend, 
that the amount it cost to construct the canal to Lynchburg 
would have completed it to the Ohio, and that the greater 
part, if not the whole amount of the money expended, might 
nave been returned to the State and to the stockholders. 
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We are aware that this statement has a visionary appearance, 
but all we ask is to examine our facts and figures, and see if they 
do not prove to the satisfaction of any unprejudiced mind, that 
such is the case. 

The canal from Richmond to Lynchburg cost nearly $6,000,- 
000; with that sum it is contended that the canal could have been 
constructed to the Ohio, (whether a sufficient feeder could have 
been obtained on the Alleghany, we shall not now attempt to dis¬ 
cuss,) and much the larger portion, if not the whole of that 
amount, returned to the State and stockholders. 

When the canal was commenced, negro men were worth 
about $400, but we are willing to make our calculations upon 
their present selling price, $600. At the commencement of the 
work we would have bought one thousand negro men, which 
would have cost $600,000; and used the first year, $400,000 to 
purchase the necessary carts, horses, and tools, to pay land dam¬ 
ages, engineers’ salaries, and all other necessary expenditures, 
which would have been an ample allowance; and the remain- 
ing $5,000,000, at interest, would yield $800,000 annually, which 
would be sufficient for each succeeding year’s expenditure, and 
to purchase as many slaves as would be probably necessary to 
keep up their number. When the canal was completed to 
Lynchburg, the income derived from tolls would be increased 
from $150,000 to $200,000. This sum, after defraying the ne¬ 
cessary expenses of the unfinished canal, might have been made 
a sinking fund, and as the canal progressed, this sinking fund 
would be increased, until the completion of this great work; 
when it would, together with the slaves, have been sufficient 
to pay back the $1,000,000, together with the greater part of 
the interest annually drawn to carry on the work. 

With this system difficulties would be overcome, which, un* 
der that of contracts, would be impracticable for the want of 
funds; for after the net amount of tolls received exceeded the an¬ 
nual expenditure, it would be merely a question of time, and not 
of cost; for if the net amount of tolls, when the canal reached the 
Alleghany, exceeded $800,000, (the annual estimated expendi¬ 
ture,) which it certainly would have done, and if the three were 
required to make the necessary tunnels, (the annual expenditure 
being less than the annual income from tolls,) the oompany, 
when the tunnels were finished, would be richer than when 
these tunnels were commenced, and the same state of things 
would continue until its consummation. 

But is it too late for that eompany now to adopt this system? 
I think not; for no doubt the State could be induced to advance 
the necessary funds to purchase one thousand men, and by hus¬ 
banding its resources, these slaves might be supported and pay 
all the necessary expenditures. 

YOL. XVII.—no. i. 6 
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The same system might be applied to railroads, with the ex¬ 
ception of the cost of the rails. Take, for example, the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad, the grading of which, we are satisfied, 
might be done for less than half it will cost under the system of 
contracts. If negro men were purchased as fast as the funds of 
the company would justify the expenditure, and the first two 
hundred of the negroes so purchased (except such as might be 
required for other particular services) put into companies with 
a skilful and prudent mason to superintend and instruct them, 
in one year they would be good masons, and whilst learning the 
trade, effect a large saving over the system of contracts; and at 
the expiration of that time, their value would be doubled to the 
company. The same system might be pursued as to carpen¬ 
ters and blacksmiths; and when the company had sufficient 
funds for the purpose, negroes might be purchased to do part 
of the excavation of rock and earth, until the road was comple¬ 
ted, when a large number will be always required to keep it in 
repair, to work at: the depots in loading and unloading the cars, 
and in cutting wood and locating it where it may be wanted for 
the use of the steam-engines. 

We have selected the James River and Kanawha Company, 
and the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad Company, to apply the 
reasons which induce us to prefer the system above advocated, 
because we are a stockholder, and have, in addition, a direct per¬ 
sonal interest in each of these companies. 

In conclusion, we will say, that we ardently desire to see such 
improvements constructed, as will fully develop the agricultu¬ 
ral and mineral resources of this, our native State; but, at the 
same time, we do not wish such an accumulated debt as must ne¬ 
cessarily cause excessive taxation, or the disgraceful alternative, 
repudiation. 

The system proposed will, it is thought, obviate to some extent 
the danger of these evils, and as such, it is recommended to the 
attention of the various improvement companies and to our fel¬ 
low-citizens. 


Art. IX.—THE IARITIME PROSPERITY OP CHARLESTON. 

[We draw upon the Charleston Standard for the material of the present most in¬ 
teresting article.] 

In order to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the exact condi¬ 
tion of the maritime interests of this port, we have procured the 
following list of vessels, owned at the present time in this city, re¬ 
gistering one hundred and fifty tons and over. The list, of course, 
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could have been greatly, very greatly, augmented by placing 
upon it the large number of small vessels, of less tonnage, be¬ 
longing to the place, but that was unnecessary. The schedule, 
as it stands, is sufficient. It shows that our maritime property 
has increased at the ratio of forty per cent, within the last two 
years. This highly gratifying result has been produced almost 
entirely by the newly awakened spirit of enterprise that is rap¬ 
idly diffusing itself throughout the City and State. Our people 
in all sections are fairly aroused ; they are at work with a de¬ 
termination to place their State upon a footing, so far as inter¬ 
nal prosperity is concerned, with the first of the nation. Na¬ 
ture has lavished upon them all the requisites for commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing greatness; they have opened 
their eyes to this fact, and are alive to the importance of turning 
all these blessings to account. They see the necessity of open¬ 
ing better channels of communication to the seaboard, for the 
more speedy transmission of their products to market. They 
know that Charleston, in reality, is the most central point, ancl 
can be made more easy of access than any other place on the 
sea-coast. Here, in time, must come, for shipping abroad, a • 
large portion of the products of the great West and South-west. 
This must eventually become the main depot for the imports 
and exports of many of the States in the interior—the very 
heart of the country—including North Carolina, the greater 

¥ :>rtion of Georgia, the southern part of Kentucky and Ohio, 
ennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and the States 
and Territories still farther west. So soon as our railroad pro¬ 
jects are completed, a large amount of the commerce and travel 
of this vast range of country will be poured into the lap of 
Charleston. It is “ manifest destiny.” 

The mercantile marine is co-existent with internal prosperity. 
Our maritime commerce was at its height from 1820 to 1824; 
but in the latter year, from circumstances which may be directly 
traced to internal causes, it commenced falling offf and gradu¬ 
ally dwindled away until it was reduced to a mere cypher. 
Within the last few years, however, we are happy to sav, it has 
evinced signs of returning to the glorious path of enterprise. It 
has risen, and is now rising with a degree of strength and ra¬ 
pidity that bids fair to eclipse the expectations of its most san¬ 
guine friends. The main pillars, upon which are based our future 
wealth and greatness, are our commercial marine and our rail¬ 
roads. They are, to a considerable extent, dependent on each 
other. At this moment the business success of our merchant 
vessels is of more importance than any other branch of trade— 
it is, in fact, the first stepping-stone to prosperity. The bar in 
our harbor may be removed without a material increase in our 
shipping interest; but an increase in our shipping interest will 
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not only remove the bar, but will apply the stimulant of indi¬ 
vidual exertion to the work, in which case it must succeed. We 
shall refer to these important matters again. In the mean time, 
we would refer with infinite satisfaction to the following:— 

List of Vessels of One Hundred and Fifty Tons burden and upwards, 
owned in Charleston, 8. C. 


Name of Vessel. 

Class or De¬ 
nomination. 

Tonnage. 

Muscongus..... 

.. Ship. ... 

. 669.13 

Alliance. 

u 

. 524.69 

Wateree. 

44 

. 680.74 

South Carolina.. 

(4 

.1,301.03 

Delia Maria. 

(4 

. 583.87 

Harkaway. 

44 

. 545.05 

Catherine. 

44 

. 477.69 

Gen. Parkhill. .. 

44 

. 564.22 

John Ravenel.... 

44 

. 700.14 

George A. Hopley.. 41 .... 

. 249.45 

Luminary. 

44 

. 432.00 

Tremont. 

44 

. 368.14 

Camillas. 

44 

. 716.48 

Franchise.. 

44 

. 699.80 

Susan G. Owens. 

.4 

. 730.11 

Caroline. 

44 

. 722.18 

Noemie. 

44 

. 547.39 

Gondar. 

44 

. 642.33 

Isabel . 

Steamship 

.1,115.85 

James Adger.... 

44 

.1,151.28 

Nashville. 

44 

.1.220.30 

St. Lawrence.... 

- Bark.. 

. 223.40 

Virginia Ann.... 

44 

. 295.39 

Como. 

44 

. 224.69 

Dudley. 

44 

. 249.68 

Harmony. 

44 

. 308.64 

Sumter. 

44 

. 380.70 

Isabella. 

44 

. 355.75 

Susan. 

44 

. 281 72 

General Greene... 

44 

. 242.53 

Edisto. 

44 

. 365.84 

Etiwan. 

44 

. 325.71 


Name of Vessel. 

Cherokee. 

Acadia.. 

Delaware. 

Julia Dean. 

Convoy. 

Jedo. 

Delta.. 

Class or De¬ 
nomination. 

Bark. 

44 

M 

44 

Brig. 

Tonnage. 

232.91 

199.67 

198.19 

298.40 

249.40 

242.30 

198.31 

Orchiila. 

44 

180.43 

Factor__ ... 

44 

154.56 

Clarendon. 

4 * 

182.70 

Enterprise. 

44 

196.62 

Louis Walsh.... 

44 

152.39 

Yankee Blade... 

44 

220.84 

Emma Eger. 

44 

196.73 

Saint Andrew ... 

44 

167.52 

Commerce.. 

letch. 

174.06 

Broadfield. 

Schooner. ... 

165.68 

St. Lawrence.... 

44 

153.25 

Fanny . 

44 

363.23 

Charleston. 

Steamboat... 

235.30 

Massasoit. 

44 

178.35 

Marion. 

44 

258.71 

Gen. Clinch. 

44 

256.16 

Wm. Seabrook... 

44 

284.43 

Florida. 

44 

344.85 

Nina. 

44 

338.00 

De Kalb. 

44 

154.52 

Wm. B. Meares.. 

44 

199.69 

Carolina. 

44 

447.32 

Darlington. 

44 

298.08 

Jasper. 

44 

247.31 

Gov. Dubley. 

44 

408.30 


Total tonnage, 25,785 53-95, exclusive of a large number of 
schooners and sloops, being an increase of 40 per cent, in the 
last two years. 


Art. L—AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CITIES—BALTIMORE, 1851. 

No. IV. 

The following statistics are made up from the Baltimore Pri¬ 
ces Current , and are for the year ending 30th December, 1853. 
Those for previous years are condensed in our Industrial Ke- 
sources. 

Coffee.— The importations of this important article of our trade have 
fallen off somewhat the past year, as will be seen by our table below. 
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This, however, is to be attributed to the difficult/ that has existed of execu¬ 
ting orders at Rio, on account of the advanced prices there. Of Laguayra, 
there is likewise a decrease in the importations. The stock on hand in this 
market January 1st, 1853, was 32,500 bags ; the importations of all kinds 
during the year amount to 208,702 bags, being 44,990 bag3 less than in the 
year 1852, and about 100,000 bags less than 1851. Stock on hand January 
1st, 1854, 40,000 bags—a small portion only being in first hands, and the 
residue divided pretty generally among the trade. 

In referring to the files of this paper for the past year, we find that the 
market for Rio opened very quiet in January, but grew more aotive towards 
the close of that month, the ruling prices being for run of cargo 9 a 9)£ cts. 
February opened brisk, and prices slightly improved, reaching for prime 
parcels 10 cents; these quotations continued to rule with but little varia¬ 
tion until the beginning of summer; in the meanwhile, however, large 
purchases were made on speculation—based upon statements contempla¬ 
ting a short crop in Brazil—at an average of 9W cents for run of cargoes. 
Subsequently the market again became dull and inactive, principally on 
account of the large stock in importers’ hands, which in the month of .1 uly 
amounted to 87,000 bags; prices were nevertheless well sustained at 9% a 
10 cents until the close of the month of August, when a more active demand 
prevailed, and the article began to improve, tne stock sensibly decreasing 
under large sales and light importations. This feeling continued during 
the month of September, the quotations being li% a 12 cents. % Subsequent¬ 
ly, the market declined again to \9% a 11% cents, and continued to rule at 
those figures until the middle of November, when it was considerably re¬ 
lieved by large shipments south, leaving a reduced stock. Favorable advi¬ 
ces were also received from Brazil confirming previous intelligence of a 
short crop and enhanced prices, and a corresponding improvement was re¬ 
alized here; since when, prices have continued to advance, the market 
closing firmly at 13 for prime, 12t£ cents for good, and 12 cents for ordina¬ 
ry Rio. The average price during the year has been 10 cents; during last 
jrear, under larger importations, it was 9J^ cents per pound. 

IMPOSTS OP COFFEE AT THIS PORT FOR FOUR TEARS. 

1853. 1853. 1851. 1850. 

182,338 _ 224,082.... 266,240.... 150,194 

^ 18,241_ 16,341.... 31,081_ 34,040 

. 554.... 5,873.... 3,784 

3,367.... 8,536... 8,1U.... 8,MB 

10,756.... 4,280. ..3,885.... 8,934 

Total. 208,703 353,693 306,103 187,454 

COAL. 

Receipts of Coal at Baltimore for the past nine years, to the 3\st of December. 



Cumberland- 

Anthracite. 

1845. 


... 90,000 tons. 

1846. 

. 18,393 

... 100,000 “ 

1847. 

. 50,259 “ .... 

... 110.000 “ 

1848. 

. 60,289 “ .... 

... 125,000 “ 

1849. 

. 71,699 “ .... 

... 140,000 “ 

1850. 

.146.645 “ .... 

... 160,000 “ 

1851. 

.163,855 “ .... 

... 200,000 “ 

1852. 

.256 000 “ .... 

... 125,000 “ 

1853. 

.406,000 “ .... 

... 183,000 “ 


From Rio Janeiro. 

From Laguayra. 

From Porto Cabello. 

From Maracaibo. 

From West Indies. 

From Coastwise. 
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Flour.— The total inspections of both Howard street and City Mills 
flour for the last year show a slight falling off compared with those of 1852. 
Among the principal causes assigned for this decrease is the short crop of 
wheat raised in some sections of Western Virginia, from which a large pro¬ 
portion of our supplies of flour are obtained, and the unusually low stage of 
water in all the streams, from which the millers have suffered very mate¬ 
rially. It will be seen, at the same time, that the receipts of wheat are 
abput the same as those of last year, which is accounted for by the fact last 
mentioned, and it is supposed that but for the long-continued scarcity of 
water, the inspections in Baltimore would have amounted to some tnree 
hundred thousand barrels more than the quantity given below. 

We present as follows a brief review oi the course of our market for the 
last twelve months. Few years have been, attended with more remarkable 
fluctuations in this exceedingly sensitive article than the one just closed, 
nor do we think it has often been the case that so active an interest has 
been felt in its rise or fall by those not immediately interested in the trade. 
The rupture between two great European powers has been watched in all 
its phases as affecting breadstuff's, and as the prospect of peace becomes 
less and less apparent, the whole continent being now the same as involv¬ 
ed in the “ last resort of kings,” it deeply concerns the people of this coun¬ 
try to know the probable extent of a future foreign demand, so long as we 
maintain friendly relations with all the world. 

Howard street. —The market opened active in January, under favorable 
European advices, with large sales at $5 18^ a 5 25, and continued to rule 
at those figures for the remainder of the month. February opened with an 
improvement, the sales being at $5 25 a 5 37%, but the market declined 
again in a few days to $512%, and on tfie 18th to $4 81 % a 4 87%. During 
the rest of the month it was unsteady, running up to $5 25, and closing at 
$5 00. March opened dull at $5 00, and on the 11th March market de¬ 
clined to $4 75, at which it ruled quite steady for some days, and then 
further declined to $4 62%, at which the month closed. April commenced 
dull at same figures, but the prices improved on the 8th, the sales being at 
$4 81%, and on the 15th to $5 00, but declined again to $4 75 on the 21st, 
and ior the balance of the month fluctuated between $4 75 a 4 87%. May 
opened at $4 S7%, but market declined on the 20th to $4 68%, and closed 
at $4 56%. In June prices ranged from $4 50 a 4 75, principally at $4 56% 
a 4 62^. In July the market opened at $4 62%, and continued to improve, 
reaching $5 25 on the 22d—the advance being mainly attributed to the 
small stock on hand and the active demand which then existed, but towards 
the close of the month the foreign news created a decline, sales being made 
at>$5 00 a 5 12%. fn August the market was brisk under favorable Euro¬ 
pean advices, and prices further advanced to $5 25 a 5 37% but declining 
again to $5 12% a 5 25 at the close. September opened active under con¬ 
tinued favorable news from Europe, and prices advanced to $5 50 on the 
2d, and to $6 12% on the 15th; prices again receded on the 23d to $5 87)^, 
and closed on the 30th at $6 25. October opened at $6 25, market advan¬ 
ced to $6 75 the first week, and on the 14th touched $7 00, declining again 
on the 21st to $6 25, at which it continued steady through the following 
week, closing, however, at $6 37%. November opened at $6 37%, and un¬ 
der further foreign news, the market again advanced to $7 00 on the 4th, 
declining again on the 18th to $6 37%, and closing at $6 75. In December 
this price prevailed for a time, but the market declined on the 17th to $6 25, 
advancing again towards the close to $7. 
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FLOUB INSPECTION FOB THE LAST FITE YEABS. 


1849 . 1850 . 1851 . 1855 . 1853 . 

Howard Street.474,619... .549,233... .633,549... .729,532... .593,807 

City Mills .245,753... .295,236... .324,158... .486,096... .439,590 

Susquehanna. 16,272.... 17,057.... 23,399.... 61,317.... 65,587 

Ohio. — — — 6,291.... 56,210 

Family.: .. 27,874.... 35,171.... 34,494.... 33,929.... 26,409 


Total.764,518... .896,697... .915,600 . .1,307,165.. .1,181,603 

Rye. 8,011.... 6,480.... 7,578 . 6,450. 6,394 

Com Meal. 54,837.... 45,360.... 33,145.... 67,138.... 38,478 


Grain. —It affords ns much satisfaction to be enabled, after an almost in¬ 
credible amount of labor, together with the generous assistance of one of 
the largest houses in the trade, to spread berore our readers to-day another 
Ml and reliable exhibit of the receipts of this highly important article of 
the business of our ports which will be found under tneir appropriate heads 
below, as well as the disposition of the same during the past year. Whilst 
there appears, by this exhibit, to be a slight falling off in wheats it is more 
than made up by the receipts of com, which swell the aggregate even above 
that of 1852. The crop of wheat, as a general thing, in the sections from 
whence Baltimore draws her supplies, was large, ana in quality superior to 
that of last year. 

Wheat —The year’s business opened with very light receipts, which con¬ 
tinued, notwithstanding a steady active demand, until the receipts of new 
crop, which was early in July. Sales of white parcels were made early 
in January, at Si 18 a $1 23, and $1 14 a $1 17 for red. In February 
and March supplies continued light, although at the close of the latter month 
a decline took place, and in the beginning of April the quotations were 
$1 08 a $1 12 for white, and $1 a Si 04 for red. From this time the 
market gradually improved, until it reached SI 15 a SI 17 for white, and 
Si 12 a Si 14 for red, but receded subsequently. In July, new crop sold 
at $1 10 a SI 15 for red, and $1 15 a $1 18 for white, under the in¬ 
fluence of European advices. Much of the wheat which came to market 
within the ensuing month proved damp and sprouted, or otherwise unsuita¬ 
ble for shipment or immediate grinding. Since that time prices for good 
parcels have continued to improve as the market advanced abroad. The 
closing prices are the highest realized during the year, being fpr red $1 55 
a $1 60, white $1 63 a $1 68. The receipts nave been as follows: 


WHEAT. 

By the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.bush. 185,000 

44 44 Susquehanna Railroad. 44 144,263 

44 Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. 44 6,000 

44 Tide-Water Canal and wagons. 44 322,370 

44 Water-borne from Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina 44 2,755,332 


Total. 3,411,965 

Which has been disposed of as follows:— 

Shipped coastwise. 1,091,000 

44 to Europe. 242,459 

44 British North American Colonies. 5,789 

Ground by city millers. 1,727,017 

Stock held by millers. 240,000 

44 others, and on shipboard not cleared. 112,000 


Total. 3,411,965 
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The stock held by millers, December 31st, 1852, was estimated at 320,000 
bushels. 

Corn. —January, receipts were fair; sales of white at 64 a 66 cents; yel¬ 
low, 60 a 64 cents, ruling quite steady during the month. February, white 
55 a 57 cents; yellow, 60 a 62 cents. March, prices had declined to 51 a 
52 cents for white, and 55 a 56 for yellow. Subsequently the market im¬ 
proved, the variations being but slight until near the close of May, the quo¬ 
tations then being, for white 55 a 57 cents, and yellow 60 a 61 cents; still 
further advancing, reaching July 21 to 70 cents for white, and 69 cents for 
yellow. In August, prices were, for white 60 a 62 cents, and yellow 68 
cents. In September, sales of white were at 70 a 71 cents, yellow 74 a 75 
cents. In October, opened at 82 a 84 cents for white, 80 a 82 cents for yel¬ 
low ; and closed at 64 a 67 cents for white, and 68 to 70 cents for yellow. 
In November new crop began to arrive, and sold at 58 a 63 cents for white 
and yellow; and during the remainder of the year fluctuated considerably, 
closing quotations being 60 a 62 cents for white, and 64 a 66 cents for yel¬ 
low. We give the receipts as follows 


CORN. 

By the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 250,000 

44 Susquehanna Railroad. 207,978 

“ Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad. 12,000 

44 Tide-Water Canal and wagons. 90,000 

Water-borne. 3,346,516 


Total. 3,906,494 

Which has been disposed of as follows:— 

Shipments coastwise. 2,553,189 

“ to Europe. 138,322 

44 to West Indies and British North American Colonies . 89,983 

44 to K. D., com meal. 150,000 

Taken by distillers. 575,000 

City Consumption. 400,000 


Total. 3,906,494 

The following are the comparative receipts of grain for four years: 

1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 

Wheat.2,300,000. .2,600,000. .3,451,150. .3,411,965 

Com.3,250,500. .2,650,000. .3,745,900. .3,906,494 

Oats. 600.000.. 450,000.. 800,000.. 780,000 

Rye. 140,000.. 150,000.. 165,000.. 160,000 

Peas. 30,000.. 15,000.. 10,000.. 13,000 

Beans. 5,000.. 3,000.. 5,000.. 4,000 


Total... .6,325,000. .5,868,000. .8,177,050. .8,275,459 

TOBACCO STATEMENT. 


Showing the Quantity in the several Warehouses on the 1st of January, 1853, 
the Inspections by each House for the year ending December 31, Deliveries 
for the same period, and Stock on hand January 1 , 1854. 


State Tobacco Warehouses. 

No. 1 . 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Total. 

Stock January 1 , 1853.. 

. 2,142.. 

..1,869.. 

..1,882.. 

..3,124.. 

.. 2,943., 

..11,960 

Inspections of 1853. 

.10,678. 

...9,865. 

...8,714.. 

..7,583. 

..11,827. 

. .48,667 

Total. 

.12,820.. 

.11,734.. 

.10,596.. 

10,707.. 

.14,770.. 

.60,627 

Deliveries in 1853...... 

.11,404.. 

.10,564.. 

. 9,077.. 

8,351.. 

.11,462.. 

.50,848 

Stock January, 1 , 1854. 

1,416 

1,170 

1,519 

2,356 

3,318 

9,779 


Note.—A dd Tobacco on shipboard not cleared, 760 hhds., and the total stock on hand, Janu¬ 
ary 1,1854, win be 10,539 hhds. 
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The following Statement shows the Stock in Warehouses on the 1st of January, 
1853, and the quantity of each kind inspected for the year ending December 
31. 


Stock in warehouses January 1, 1853 .hhds. 11,960 

Inspections from January 1, to December 31, 1853, viz.:— 

Maryland.29,248 

Ohio.17,947 

Kentucky. 1,380 

Virginia. 78 

Pennsylvania. 14 

- 48,667 

To which add received from District of Columbia, and not 

inspected. 000 

61,227 

KXFORTKD, 1853. 

To Bremen.18,947 

To Amsterdam. 9,980 

To Rotterdam.10,396 

To France. 5,380 

To Trieste. 1,619 

To England. 2,773 

All other ports, including coastwise. 1,694 

-■ - 50,688 

Stock on hand January 1, 1854. 10,539 


Manufactured Tobacco. —The receipts of this article within the past year 
have been sufficient to meet a very large increased and increasing demand 
in our market, dealers who have been in the habit of going eastward for their 
purchases having found stocks here not only well assorted, but of a charac¬ 
ter to meet any demand. Prices within the past few months have not been 
remunerating to manufacturers, but the probability of their doing a materi¬ 
ally curtailed business during the present year, the high prices of the raw 
material, and the firmness of the markets in Virginia, together with large 
European orders for that article, incline us to the belief that better prices 
may be obtained for the manufactured article before the closing out of the 
present stock on our market. We quote— 


Fancy Tobacco. 50c. a $2 00 

Pound lumps, No. 1 brands. 30 a 40 

“ medium. 20 a 28 

“ common . 10 a 18 

Best Brands, 5’s, 8's, and 10’s lump. 17 a 22 

Medium. 14 a 16 

Common . 10 a 13 

16’s, 18’s, and 20*s lump. 8 a 10 

Ladies’ twist and best £ lb. rolls./. 21 a 25 


Whisky. —We are, as usual, at a loss to determine the exact amount of 
business done in this article during the year. From what information we 
have been enabfed to glean from several very reliable sources, however, 
we are justified in stating that the receipts have amounted to but little short 
of 146,000 bbls., from Pennsylvania, New-York, and Ohio, and inclusive of 
the business done by the four city distilleries. The following is as close an 
estimate as we are enabled to make of the receipts at present, and although 
not wholly derived from direct data, may be relied upon as very nearly cor¬ 
rect. Those set down as per railroads and the Tide-Water Canal are right 
as far as they go:— 
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Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad.bbls. 29,904 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 12,156 

Susquehanna and Tide-Water Canal. 12,698 

Coastwise vessels.:. 25,000 

Wagons. 6,000 

Turned out by city distilleries. 60,000 


Total receipts.. 145,758 

PRICES OF RAW WHISKY IN BARRELS AT BALTIMORE, ON THE 1st AND 15TH OF 
EACH MONTH OF 1853. 


Cents. 


January 1 st. 

21* 

a 

23 

February 1st., 

24 

a 

244 

March 1st. 

23* 

a 

24 

April 1st. 

May 1st.. 

234 

a 

25 

224. 

a 

23 

June 1st.. 

22* 

a 

23 

July 1st. 

23 

a 

234 

August 1st. 

26* 

a 

27 

September 1st.. 

26 

a 

264 

October 1st. 

28* 

a 

29 

November 1st.. 

30 

a 

31 

December 1st. 

27* 

a 

28 


16th. 

Cents. 

.... 24* a 25 

15th. 

. 234 a 24 

15th. 

. 224 a 23 

15th. 

. 224 a 23 

15th. 

. 22* a 23 

16th. 

. 224 a 23 

16th. 

. 234 a 24 

16th. 

. 26 a 264 

16th. 

. 294 a 30 

15th. 

. 32 a 324 

15th. 

. 274 a 28 

15th. 

. 274 a 28 


INSPECTIONS OF FISH AT BALTIMORE IN 1853. 







1853. 

1852. 

1851. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Condem’d. Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Mackerel.. 

. .bbls. 

547. 

.542.. 

.9,493. 

..1,174... 11,756.. 

.20,581. 

.29,601 

n 

.halves. 

197. 

.237. 

. 1,223 

.. 26... 1,683. 

. 5,513. 

. 6,629 

Herrings. 

...bbls. 

26,758. 

.465. 

..8,492...35,715. 

.28,348. 

.22,404 

<< 

.halves. 

1,841. 

. 15. 


66... 1,922. 

. 1,608. 

. 1,513 
. 3,031 

Shad. 

.. .bbls. 

5,877. 

905. 

.276., 


... 55... 6,208.. 

. 4,702. 

a 

.halves. 

. 22. 


. 927., 

. 726. 

. 1,144 

Codfish... 

_bbls. 

186. 



... 10... 196. 

. 278. 

. 174 

Salmon ... 


77. 



. 78. 

67. 

67 

Scalefish .. 


10. 



. 10. 

22. 

142 

Whitefish . 





... 18... 18. 




Guano. —As generally anticipated, the importations of the favorite article 
under this head, Peruvian, have greatly increased during the past year, not 
only at this port, but at other ports of the United States, and we need hardly 
add that if tne government agents had been enabled to supply our markets 
with four times the quantity imported, it would have been readily disposed 
of. The demand is in fact only limited by the supply; but arrangements 
having been made by which a far greater quantity may be received in this 
country than ever heretofore, there is no reason to believe that agriculturists 
will again be subjected to the inconveniences from which they have suffered 
so materially within the past year. So deficient has been the supply, not¬ 
withstanding the marked increase of the importations, that other descriptions 
of guano have been substituted to an unusual extent, and when obtained 
from speculators, the most exorbitant prices have frequently been paid for 
them. Recently discovered deposits oi this excellent fertilizer have attracted 
the attention of some of our importers, and there has been quite a considerable 
quantity of Mexican received at Baltimore during the last three months, 
amounting in all to about 4,000 tons, including several cargoes from the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea. 

There have been imported into the United States during the year 1853, in 
107 vessels, 70,530 tons of Peruvian Guano; of which 50 vessels have ar¬ 
rived at Baltimore, and 57 vessels at other ports. 
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IMPORTS OF PERUVIAN GUANO AT BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST FITE TEARS. 


1849 . 2.700 tons. 

1850 . 6,800 “ 

1851 . 25,000 “ 

1852 . 25,500 « 

1853 . 32,152 “ 


IMPORTATIONS OF SUGAR AT THE PORT OF BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST 
FOURTEEN TEARS. 


From N«w-Ortoans. From Wsst Indies. 
Hhda. Bbls. Hbds. Bbls. 

1840 . 7,433.... 233.... 8^)07.... 1,906 

1841 . 4,184_ 11.... 8,750.... 4,006 

1842 . 6,103.... 264.. 10,828.... 1,253 

1843 . 7,642.... 741.. . 7,483_ 735 

1844 . 6,172.... 114. ...10,885.... 436 

1846.12,602 ... 413_6,161.... 209 

1846 . 9,845.... 617.... 6,541.... 224 

1847 . 6,013,... 183.... 18,240.... 4,236 

1848 .10,279_3,268_14,841_2,393 

1849 . 9,851....2,384. .12,570.... 6,654 

1850 .11,066... .3,146... .11,454.... 1 420 

1851 . 7,174....3,432.... 16,732.... 2,542 

1852 .13,153 ... 307. ...12,619.... 2,653 

1853 .10,476.... 383.... 2,006.... 13,967 


Art. II.—THE GREAT SOUTHERN CONVENTION IN CHARLESTON. 

No. II. 

In the last issue of the Review, we published a detailed list 
of the members of this highly interesting body, together with 
the names of the officers elected and the resolutions which were 
finally adopted. 

In order that our readers may be possessed of a complete re¬ 
cord of the proceedings of the Convention, which will not only 
be of present interest and value, but will be most useful for fu¬ 
ture reference, we shall in this and the next number continue, 
and, if possible, conclude the subject. For our material it will 
be necessary to draw upon the ample reports of the city press, 
and chiefly upon those of the Courier , which have been furnish¬ 
ed us for the purpose. 

FIRST DAY. 

Hon. W. C. Dawson was conducted to the Chair, amid general applause. 
He returned his thanks most forcibly and feelingly for this renewed mark 
of confidence, received from a large representation of the South. Under 
all the circumstances ,he felt constrained to accept the honor on condition 
that it was admitted and supposed he had first declined it in good faith and 
sincerity. The duties of such a post were far more arduous than would.be 
supposed by a casual spectator, and he only felt assured by the conviction 
that the confidence which placed him there, would induce his fellowd-dle- 
gates to support and sustain him under his assumed task. He then proceed¬ 
ed briefly, but most forcibly and pertinently, to review the topics that would 
naturally and properly engage the attention of the Convention, which were 
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chiefly those embodied in the resolutions adopted by the Memphis Conven¬ 
tion. He laid special stress, however, on the improvements demanded by 
the state of the Mississippi river, both as to its mouth and its current, which 
he contended should ^receive the timely attention of this body, and of the 
Federal Councils , Ci so far up as the Constitution ran, 7 ’ and urged prominent¬ 
ly the necessity of Hydrostatic guages to note and record the changes affect¬ 
ed by the current on the banks of that noble outlet. 

He was frequently interrupted by vehement and continued applause. 

On motion of Mr. Thomas P. Hutchins, of Maryland, the Vice-Presidents 
were requested to act as a committee to prepare and report a plan of voting 
for the Convention. 

G. A. Trenholm, Esq., who in the consultation meeting had been appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of the South Carolina delegation, offered the following resolu¬ 
tions :— 

“ That this Convention recommends in the most earnest manner, to the 
people of the South, and more especially to merchants in Southern seaports, 
to embark a suitable portion of their capital in the construction or purchase 
of ships, to convey directly to foreign ports our agricultural and other pro¬ 
ductions, and to bring home return cargoes of foreign commodities. 

That a commercial marine capable of this service would relieve the 
South from an enormous tribute now paid to other States of this Union and 
foreign countries, and turn the gains of this lucrative and invigorating pur¬ 
suit into new elements of Southern opulence and strength .’ 7 

Accompanying these resolutions was a report entering into details on 
the subject. 

Mr. Trenholm also offered a resolution that u in the opinion of this Con¬ 
vention a material reduction or a repeal of the duties now imposed on rail¬ 
road iron, would materially conduce to the interests of all the States, and 
that the Convention do earnestly recommend the matter to the immediate 
and favorable attention of Congress. 7 ’ 

Mr. Trenholm also offered a resolution to the following effect:—That this 
Convention recommend to all the States here represented an exemption 
for one year upon importations of all foreign commodities directly imported 
into a Southern port-. 

These resolutions and documents were referred to the General Committee 
on Business, hereinafter named. 

Mr. Morgan, of Virginia, submitted, as information, sundry reports and 
proceedings of the Central Southern Rights Association of Virginia, which 
were referred also to the General Committee. 

Mr. Marshall, of Miss., submitted a resolution declaring— 

That it is the deliberate sense of this Convention, that the object for 
which we are convened is the general development and maintenance of 
the rights and resources of the Southern and Southwestern States; and 
while we regard Commerce as the great colonizer, civilizer and christiani- 
zer of mankind, which, with its various carrying interests, demands our spe¬ 
cial consideration, we also recognize as our legitimate business, all other 
matters of a practical character, tending to the accomplishment of the gen¬ 
eral design; embracing Education, Agriculture, Home Manufactures, Navi¬ 
gation, and the occupation of our vast uncultivated regions. 

■ In support of the above resolution, Mr. Marshall addressed the Conven¬ 
tion in the following terms:— 

Mr. President—I desire to submit this resolution for the action of this 
body, at this period, for the purpose of enabling us to define our position be¬ 
fore the world. The Convention is called il Commercial ,’ 7 but we do not 
wish it understood that its sole object is to deal in matters that smell of the 
Custom-House or the Ledger. Yet, the idea has gone abroad, that our la- 
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bora are confined to the interest of trade alone. If I understand the true po¬ 
sition of this body, this is altogether an erroneous conclusion. 

But the conclusion has been reached by very many intelligent citizens of 
the States represented here, through the imperfect representations made by 
the news press, of the views of former meetings of this body. We wish to 
correct these false ideas. We want the whole sisterhood of States repre¬ 
sented here to feel that all subjects of practical interest to them, are legiti¬ 
mate matters for our consideration ana action. The Convention is not the 
creature of any class,—and it is only called the “ Commercial Convention” 
by way of eminence, because Commerce is the great Briarean agent of col¬ 
onizing, civilizing and christianizing the world. 

But, Mr. President, we wish so to define these views, that every gentle¬ 
man who may have ideas to suggest or plans to propose, having a tenden¬ 
cy to improve and advance the general well-being of the States, may feel 
that he is acting in harmony with the general design and spirit of this body, 
and not contrary to it, when he shall appear in our midst and take part m 
our toils and discussions. There are many matters of vital importance to 
our section of the Union that do not at the first blush show their connection 
with trade and its carrying interests—its railroads, ships and steamers. 

Some of these belong to the great work of Education, and the books and 
operations essential for the carrying forward of that work. And can these 
matters be neglected or overlooked by us ? Why, these States are purchas¬ 
ing thousands, and hundreds of thousands of dollars 7 worth of school books 
annually that are got up, printed and published in the other sections of this 
country, not well adapted to our latitudes, nor always teaching the doctrines 
of philanthropy and Providence, on which we rest for our support, defence, 
and responsibility. 

Nor do any of those productions surpass in any way similar works which 
Southern scholarship has, to some extent, prepared, and may, by the proper 
fosterings of Southern institutions and Southern men, produce within onr 
own borders in unlimited abundance. 

Mr. President, men everywhere are hobby-horsical; and it is fortunate 
for the world that they are so. The concentration of genius, energy, and 
perseverance, will insure success in almost any enterprise. The several 

g entlemen composing this Convention have their favorite schemes; and 
ence they have matured their views and consolidated their arguments on 
them. The merchant, the manufacturer, the navigator, the railroadist, have 
their plans; and they are plans that refer at once to the full development 
of the country. And we say to each and all of them, God speed you. But 
when your unopened forests shall be inhabited, and thousands of our popu¬ 
lation shall pass on to sunset, what provision shall they find made for the 
necessities that will press upon them 1 

Sir, every bar of railroad iron laid westward is pregnant with at least as 
large a family as that contained in Noah 7 s ark. And when those forest 
homes are established, we want their hearths cheered and illuminated with 
the periodicals of our own presses; and the field schools, the colleges, and 
the universities taught from standard works produced by our own authors, 
philosophers, and printers. And, Mr. President, I rejoice that both at the 
Convention last June, at Memphis, and this morning also, again, you were 
pleased, in such powerful terms and arguments, to insist on the importance 
of these matters. 

But we desire to obtain the deliberate, and, if possible, the unanimous 
expression of this distinguished body on the general matter of the entire res¬ 
olution. We want your views stereotyped. Then, in ail coming lime, 
men occupying different positions, and cherishing plans and views full of 
good things for the people and posterity, will feel that they are in the legit- 
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imate sphere of their rights and duty, when they take part with us, though 
commerce and railroads may not be their favorite hobbies. 

Nor is this the only good that may result. The people, the press and the 
parties interested in those local improvements, which these assemblies may, 
from time to time, endeavor to facilitate, will not view with a narrow ana 
jaundiced eye the action of their members, if they do not adjourn to the 
spot of greatest interest to them with the arms of the knight of the ditch, 
canal or railroad on their shoulders, to perform in person the work so desira¬ 
ble to be done. 

Another consideration of great moment is the fact, that men of great 
wisdom, experience and sagacity devised this Convention; and men of 
sound judgment and distinguished practical sense have united with them 
in the expression of the opinion that its meetings should be kept up from 
year to year. And if this be done, who can tell how multifarious will be 
the fields of future labor, or calculate the amount of good that may be ac¬ 
complished ? 

We know that some unreflecting men have asked, and others will con¬ 
tinue to ask, what good can be achieved by a voluntary convention ? If no 
other good results, and no other fruit of our assembling shall be found here¬ 
after, the simple advantages of becoming known, each to the other, and ex¬ 
changing our views and sharing the hospitalities of our neighbors, and be¬ 
ing* thus drawn into more intimate relations, and thereby cemented into 
one common brotherhood, will compensate the States, and those who may 
represent them, a thousand times over. But, in order to realize the great 
practical results which 'must follow, sooner or later, we must welcome to 
discussion and development every question of practical moment that may 
ask a response or a solution, and let it be everywhere understood that the 
Convention will so act. 

The resolution then took the usual course. 

On motion, the rules of the Congressional House of Representatives, so 
far as applicable, were adopted for the Convention. 

T. A. Parham, Esq., of the Chattanooga Advertiser , and a delegate from 
Tennessee, who was occupying one of the seats assigned to the Press, call¬ 
ed the attention of the Convention to the difficulty experienced by his 
brethren of the editorial corps, as to names. The names of gentlemen of¬ 
fering resolutions were not in all cases known to the chair, and he hoped 
the proper steps would be taken to afford information to those who wished 
to report the proceedings. 

At the suggestion of several other members, it was finally agreed that 
the Vice-Presidents announce the names of speakers from the several 
States. 

It was also ordered, on motion, that the daily sessions of the Convention 
should extend from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

At 3 P. M., the Convention adjourned. The General Committee met for 
a few minutes, and appointed Lieut. M. F. Maury as their Chairman. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Convention met at the appointed hour, and was called to order by the 
President, Hon. W. C. Dawson, of Georgia. 

The Journal of Monday’s proceedings was read by Mr. De Saussure, the 
Secretary, who afterwards read a report of the Committee of Arrangements, 
on the following points: 

1st Requesting members of the Convention to wear their badges conspi¬ 
cuous! v. 

2d. Informing the Convention that the Reception Room (Market Hall) 
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was open from 8, A. M. to 10 P. M., and would be furnished with the latest 
dates of newspapers, supplied by the press of Charleston, and with stationery 
for the use of Delegates. 

3d. Requesting the General Committee of the Convention to use the Re¬ 
ception Room, if necessary, during the session of the Convention, as it will 
be furnished with all necessary conveniences. 

Mr. Oakey, of Louisiana, offered a resolution requesting the President to 
furnish the Secretaiy with a copy of the address deliverea by him on taking 
the Chair, that it might be published with the proceedings of the Conven¬ 
tion. 

The letter of J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., (which appeared in the Courier of 
Monday), was read by the Secretary, on motion of Hon. C. C. Clay, Sr., of 
Ala., ana will be found below. 

4< Washikoton, April 5, 1854. 

“ Dear Sir :— I cannot but regret that the pressing requirements of a public 
office will prevent my attendance at the approaching Convention in Charles¬ 
ton, to which, in the name of the committee, you have so kindly invited 
me. The regret is heightened by the reflection that I must be debarred the 
satisfaction of revisiting my native city under circumstances the most aus¬ 
picious, and of mingling in agreeable and instructive intercourse with intel¬ 
ligent citizens from every section of the South and West, who, I see by the 
papers, are to be present, and with whom I have had the honor of serving 
in several of the great conventions that have been held, beginning with that 
of Memphis, in 1845, memorable from the presence and action of Mr. Calhoun. 

“ It is difficult to resist the evidence that these conventions, originating 
from the interference of other sections in the policy and institutions of 
the South, though convening afterwards upon purely industrial grounds, 
have contributed largely to that great development which has been ex¬ 
hibited everywhere in the last eight years throughout the South, exten¬ 
ding her railroads, enlarging and diversifying her commerce and manu¬ 
factures, stimulating her agnculture, inviting and concentrating population, 
leading to new combinations, and to still higher hopes, and fixing upon all 
minds the conviction, growing each day stronger, that in these great yet 
long-neglected elements of power, more than in political agitation and party 
platforms, is the South to vindicate, if vindicate she does again, her right to 
an equal rank and position in the Union. 

“Nor have these been their only influences. They have tom the veil 
from the eyes of the South, and brought her to see and feel, in the humilia¬ 
tion which such knowledge must bring, that, with all of her population, 
and wealth, she has been, even in matters not of a material character, the 
willing vassal of other sections: reading, learning, or admiring only what 
may be found in their books, periodicals and newspapers; in tneir schools 
and. colleges * on the routes of their railroads; in their thriving cities; at 
their crowded watering-places; which, to the exclusion of everything of 
the kind at home, she has fostered and supported. This, too, without reci¬ 
procity, and in the face of the fact, that tne power she was thus bolstering 
up, grown wanton and arrogant* has been pressing upon her rights and in¬ 
stitutions, and offering, through its “ provisos,” in forced exchange for in¬ 
alienable birthrights, the merest mess of pottage. 

“ In all the modes in which the South has been paying tribute-—in her 
commerce and manufactures, in her carrying trade, m her education, and 
her travels—it would be fair to assume that 100,000,000 annually have 
been abstracted from the capital, which otherwise would have accumulated 
in her midst. What a country would she have been with this money re¬ 
tained at home ! What ships and navies possessed ! What dense metro¬ 
politan and magnificent cities! What manufacturing establishments, ma- 
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king every hill and valley vocal with the whirl of machinery! What rail¬ 
roads, radiating to every village and town, like the arteries from the 
human heart! What watering-places, crowaed with wealth, and fashion, 
and beauty! What schools and colleges, in which her sons were reared to 
fidelity to their native hearths! What dense population, what wealth, and 
what power! 

u I have not referred, though I ought to have done so, to those earlier 
Conventions of 1838-9, convening at Charleston, and Augusta, and Macon, 
consecrated by the presence and co-operating action of the Harpers and 
Haynes, McDuffies and Elmores, over whose ashes the best tears of the 
South have been shed. When were documents ever put forth to the world 
more masterly than the reports of those Conventions ? When was the true 
policy of the South so vindicated, or the great principles of political science 
established and confirmed, which lie at the foundation of ail national power 
and development ? Could those noble patriots return from their graves, and 
visit us to-day, how would their hearts swell with pride at the spectacle 
which is exhibited! Well could their precepts be altogether followed, and 
their bright examples imitated. 

u I will not attempt, in the brief space allotted in this letter, to indicate 
any of the important subjects which have occurred to me, from time to 
time, as proper for the actiou of the Convention. There are two or three, 
however, to which I will barely allude, as of vital interest in the present 
condition of the South and West, and upon which I had prepared, and in¬ 
tended some remarks, had it been possible for me to be present. I refer to 
the deepening of the Passes at the Mouth of the Mississippi, the reduction 
for a period of time, or the entire abrogation, of duties upon railroad iron, 
and the adoption of the policy, by the Federal Government, (bv the cession 
of alternate sections, advocated at one time by Mr. Calhoun,) of returning to 
railroad cpmpanies a portion, if not the whole, of the additional value im¬ 
parted by them to the public domain which they intersect, upon the same 
principle that private landholders voluntarily tax themselves. 

“ Time nor space admits of an argument upon either of these proposi¬ 
tions, though I have upon the table before me collected, with some pains, 
material upon each sufficient, I think, to establish incontrovertibly its jus¬ 
tice, expedience, and constitutionality. 

“ The railroad system of the country is increasing at the rate of 2,000 
miles per annum, and at the present duty will pay yearly into the national 
treasury $6,000,000, without conferring any material benefit upon the iron 
interests, for whom this duty was intended, who are confessedly able to 
supply but a small portion of the demand, and who, if they were able, the 
facts satisfactorily prove, have in this particular little or nothing to fear from 
foreign competition. Under a repeal of the duties in 1832, heavy imports 
of iron were made for the benefit of railroad companies in the old States, 
and now it would seem but fair that the new States, in the infancy of their 
population, and in the paucity of their capital, should enjoy a like advan¬ 
tage—an advantage which will eventually be felt by every section of the 
Union. 

u The opening of the Mississippi, and adoption of the land system above 
referred to, are interesting to most of the States represented in the Con¬ 
vention, and more particularly to my own State of Louisiana. 

“ I cannot but believe that a memorial to Congress, setting out and de¬ 
fending these measures, emanating from a Convention every way so re¬ 
spectable, must have great, and perhaps controlling influence, ana I trust 
that such a memorial will be adopted. 

“ In conclusion, let me express the earnest desire that the sittings of the 
Convention will be regularly provided for, at such places and seasons in the 
future, as shall seem most convenient. It was proposed in New-Orleans 
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in 1851, that the Son them Convention, then in session, should resolve itself 
into an association for the promotion of the interests of the Southern and 
Western States, meeting alternately at Charleston, Memphis, New-Orleans, 
Mobile, St. Louis, Richmond, &c. Would not Richmond be an admirable 
selection for the next meeting, a short time previous to the opening of 
Congress ? 

“If the gentlemen who attend at Charleston will resolve that this shall 
be done, and resolve to be present themselves, and to influence their seve¬ 
ral communities to be represented, the work will already be accomplished. 
Calmly, yet boldly, let us advance in this great work of regeneration at 
the South, without the spirit of recrimination—without sectional bitterness 
or enmities, but acting towards others upon the broad platform of duty to 
ourselves. 

“Your obedient servant, 

“J. D. B. De Bow." 

“H. W. Conner, Esq. 

Senator James C. Jones ; of Tennessee, introduced resolutions declaring 
that the Pacific Railroad is a matter of the greatest national importance, 
beyond the ability of individual enterprise, and recommending, therefore, 
to the General Government to secure, by all Constitutional means, the right 
of way through Mexico, by what is called the Southern route ; and to take 
measures for constructing the same immediately. The resolutions were re¬ 
ceived with much applause, and the mover announced his intention to ad¬ 
dress the Convention to-morrow (this day) on the subject, at length. For 
this purpose they were laid on the table. 

Myer Myers, Esq., Norfolk, Va., addressed the Convention in a forcible 
and earnest manner, on the subject of direct trade and intercourse between 
the Southern ports and Europe, and offered resolutions looking to the estab¬ 
lishment of a line of steamers for that purpose. The resolutions were re¬ 
ferred to the General Committee, according to the usual practice of the 
Convention. 

Various other resolutions were offered on the subject of a Pacific Railroad 
connection. Among others, by Gen. Combs, of JKy., Mr. N. D. Coleman, 
of Miss., and others—all of which were referred. 

Mr. Norcross, of Ga., offered some remarks on the inefficiency and futil¬ 
ity of resolutions, and efforts on paper. One of the most obvious and most 
sensibly felt wants of the South, in her attempts at self-development, was a 
deficiency of capital. He offered resolutions on the subject, contemplating 
means and efforts to induce the application and location of capital among 
us—which were referred as usual. 

Albert Pike, Esq., offered resolutions on the Pacific Railroad question. 
He deprecated and denounced reliance or dependence on the General Gov¬ 
ernment, which he contended would only Duild a road, if at all, through 
free soil. He recommended the formation of a Pacific Railroad Company 
to secure the right of way from Mexico, and the Indian tribes,—Cherotees, 
Choctaws, and Creeks. These tribes, he believed, would takeat least three 
millions of stock in the enterprise. 

He also recommended the appointment of a special committee, to address 
the Governors of the several States interested, with the view of securing 
charters and co-operation from the several Legislatures, by extra sessions, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Pike’s resolutions and remarks were received with enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause. 

Dr. Gibbon, of the United States Branch Mint, Charlotte, N. C., offered 
resolutions as to a uniformity of standard, &c., in coinage, and the develop¬ 
ment of Southern mining interests. 

VOL. XVII.—NO. I. 7 
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Mr. Nelson Tift, of Ga., offered resolutions recognizing and declaring the 
advantages and necessities of a railroad system, connecting all important 
points of the Southern States, and prescribing the terms on which he con¬ 
tended Congress should aid the wont by grants of land. 

A delegate from Virginia offered resolutions declaring that the Federal 
Government should make an offer of mediation between Russia and Turkey, 
in order to prevent a general European war, which would necessarily inflict 

t reat commercial distress on the country, and especially on the Southern 
tates. 

After a most eloquent eulogy on Gen. Winfield Scott, he suggested his 
name, with Ex-President Fillmore and Hon. A. P. Butler, of S. C., as 
proper persons to take charge of the delicate duty of interfering as media¬ 
tors or peace commissioners. 

Mr. <J. K. Marshall, of Miss., also spoke in favor of these resolutions. 

He considered the Czar of Russia one of the greatest philanthropists of 
the age, and thought our government should say to him, in substance: “ If 
you cannot rule your people according to our notions, do the best you can, 
and clothe them in cotton at all events. 

His speech was studded with points of pathos, humor, and illustration, 
and was received with much applause, not only by the Convention, but by 
the crowded array in the galleries, including some of the best specimens 
of the Southern fair sex. He hoped that the action of this Convention, in 
view of the present condition of European affairs, and the state of China, 
would open new marts for the great staples of the South. The Southern 
States liked to take their tea—Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, &c., could give 
cotton in exchange. Louisiana could furnish sugar, and Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, Kentucky. &c., could ask the Czar, and our other new acquaintances 
of the East, to take a cigar. 

Mr. Nelson Tift* of Ga., offered a resolution, providing for a special com¬ 
mittee, to report on the most simple, practicable, and Constitutional means 
in the reach of the Southern States, which would defend and secure their 
rights in the Union. 

Gen. Tilghman, of Md., objected to the resolution, as foreign to the pur¬ 
poses of the Convention. 

Senator Jones, of Tenn., thought it might at least be referred to the Busi¬ 
ness Committee, which was accordingly done, after some conversational 
discussion. 

Mr. Wm. P. Smith, of Maryland, moved that hereafter the daily ses¬ 
sions of the Convention be opened with prayer. 

The President stated that he would accordingly consider himself in¬ 
structed and requested to secure and invite the attendance of the clergy 
for the purposes indicated. 

Mr. Campbell, of Tenn., offered a resolution for a Special Committee of 
one from each State represented, to memorialize Congress immediately for 
a remission of the duties on railroad iron. 

Mr. Underwood, of Tenn., offered a resolution, directing inquiry by the 
General Committee, as to the expediency of establishing a press, to carry 
out specially the objects of the Convention. 

W. M. Lawton, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., proposed a resolution, requir¬ 
ing all speakers addressing the Convention to take position on the stage. 
The resolution was adopted, and its propriety was acquiesced in generally, 
not only by the members, but by all “ outsiders,’* and especially all con¬ 
nected With the press. The theatre is constructed, as all theatres should be, 
with special reference to the stage, and it is very difficult to hear speakers 
from other portions. A speaker standing in the parquette or dress circle, 
may even exert himself, and still not be heard in some portions of the house, 
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and, as Mr. Lawton remarked, no one desires that members and delegates 
from other portions should expose themselves to an attack of bronchitis. 

The adoption of this resolution, and the determination expressed by the 
President to enforce it—except in reference to resolutions, and the few re¬ 
marks necessarily accompanying them—will greatly accommodate the 
Convention, and the large representation of the Southern and Southwest¬ 
ern press in attendance. 

Mr. McKenzie, of La., offered a resolution, requesting Southern planters 
generally to form district, county, and State associations, for the purpose of 
establishing cotton depots, direct lines of steamers, supporting home mar¬ 
kets and enterprise, &c. These were referred to the General Committee 
on Business ana Resolutions, which will be understood of all other resolu¬ 
tions where a different disposition is not indicated. One recommendation 
of Mr. McKenzie was that “ planters should get out of debt 1 '—a very good 
piece of advice, which the creditors of planters will no doubt endorse. 

Gen. Lewis M. Ayer, of Barnwell. S. C.. offered resolutions directing the 
General Committee to inquire as to tne propriety of legislation by the South¬ 
ern States, exempting the real estate of actual occupants from taxation and 
execution for a certain period. The resolution was based on a preamble, 
asserting the importance of a dense and permanent population. 

G. A. Trenholm, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., offered a memorial (not read) 
from R. W. Habersham, Esq., editor of the Self-Instructor , on the subject 
of education, which was referred. 

Gen. Gibbs^ of Tenn., offered resolutions recommending the States and 
cities on the South Atlantic and the Gulf, to procure charters for compa¬ 
res to. institute direct trade, by steam and otherwise—each State interested 
to become a stockholder. 

Mr. Chas. A. Price, of Fa., (one of the Assistant Secretaries,) offered a 
resolution, declaring that the interests of the South required a railroad 
across the Peninsula of Florida, the eastern terminus to be at the mouth of 
the St John’s, and the western at some point south of the Suwannee. 

Mr. Wilcox, of Tenn., offered a preamble and resolution, requesting the 
General Government to make cotton and tobacco subjects of special diplo¬ 
matic negotiation, in view of the aspect of Eastern affairs. 

Mr. Whittle, of Va., offered a resolution for appointing a committee of 
three from*each State represented, to provide for the permanent organiza¬ 
tion, and regular periodical meetings, of the Southern and Southwestern 
Convention. 

The Secretary presented, on behalf of Gen. Leslie Combs, of Ky., (who 
was engaged on the General Committee,) a memorial from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Louisville, Ky., requesting the next meeting of the Conven¬ 
tion in that city. 

Mr. Brownlow, of Tenn., followed with some remarks. 

It was ascertained, soon after 12 M., that the Committee would not be 
prepared to report to-day, and accordingly the Convention adjourned. 


Art. in.— MOBILE JND NEV-0RLEAN8 RAILROAD. 

This important link in the chain of Southern improvement, 
connecting as it will two of our largest and most prosperous 
cities, is, we are glad to see, likely soon to be supplied. The 
address of this Company, and some extracts from the reports 
of the engineer, are annexed:— 
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MOBILE AND NEW-ORLEANS RAILROAD. 


Address of the President and Directors of the Pontchartrain Railroad Com - 

pony to the Common Council of New Orleans , relative to the proposed 

construction of the Railroad from New-Orleans to Mobile . 

The undersigned, the President and Directors of the Pontchartrain Rail¬ 
road Company, respectfully submit the following statement: 

Previous to making application to the Legislature of Louisiana to pass the 
bill which authorizes the city of New-Orleans to subscribe for 15,000 shares 
in the stock of the Pontchartrain Railroad Company, payable in bonds of 
the city at thirty years date; every preparatory step had been commenced 
and is now consummated, that was essential to provide for the construction 
of a railroad from New-Orleans to Mobile, so that if your honorable body 
shall deem it conducive to the interests you represent, to sanction the sub¬ 
scription, the work can at once be put in operation and pushed forward with 
all speed. 

The preparatory steps alluded to were: 

First, A thorough survey of the contemplated line of road, to ascertain 
the practicability of the work and its cost, the surveys, drawings, field notes, 
profiles, and estimates of which, together with engineers’ reports (made out 
with great completeness and accuracy), are now ready for inspection at the 
office of the Company, in the First District, over the Southern Bank. When 
this work was finished, it was made clear that no impediments existed, 
either physical or pecuniary. 

Next, Competent legal advice was had in examining the charters granted 
by the States of Alabama and Mississippi to the Mobile and New-Orleans 
Railroad Company. They were found defective, and at considerable labor 
and expense, have been amended in every particular to subserve the in¬ 
terests of the Company; and copies of all in printed form are now submitted. 
One invaluable provision has been secured in the Mississippi charter, which 
is, that no other road can be built to run parallel to the New-Orleans and 
Mobile Railroad, through the counties of Jackson, Harrison, and Hancock, for 
the space of twenty-five years. This privilege is in terms exclusive (see Sec. 
2, p. 12), thus affording a most important security to the city of New-Or¬ 
leans, that no rival road will impair her interests in this company, and giv¬ 
ing like security to the capitalists who have proposed to take the bonds for 
the whole work y without which the undersigned have reason to-know that 
the entire negotiations could not have been effected. 

The next point was, to ascertain the practicability of selling the bonds. 
It was idle to go through the various labors attendant upon bringing this 
measure in practical business form before your honorable body, unless there 
was some certainty of selling, not only the bonds issued by the city of New- 
Orleans, but as much more of the bonds of the companies as would be ne¬ 
cessary to complete the whole undertaking. 

The house of Messrs. Coming & Co., of New York, propose to make the 
entire negotiation; at the same time this negotiation may be unnecessary, 
as parties offer to take the contract for constructing the road, payable in 
bonds. So much attained, the right of way came then to be considered. 
At the New-Orleans terminus the Company already owned in fee simple a 
river front of sixty feet, running back the same breadth, to where the road 
will diverge onward to Mobile; and owned its depot on the Levee. It re¬ 
mained to obtain similar advantages at the Mobile terminus, and the right 
of way through that city. By a judicious choice of the point for the depot, 
objections were overcome, and the privilege asked for will be granted. 

On the line of the road through the rural part of the State of Alabama, 
the right of way through private property has in every instance been ac¬ 
corded without charge, and the consent of the parties thereto in writing is 
deposited in the office of the Company in Mobile, and the agents of the 
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company have nearly Completed the entire route through Mississippi with 
equal success. 

An ample supply of iron, through the courtesy of the Opelousas Com¬ 
pany, is placed at the disposal of the Pontchartram Company, sufficient to 
last until its own can be brought to New-Orleans. 

The Legislatures of the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, 
have passed joint resolutions, instructing their Senators and requesting 
their Representatives to obtain donations of !the public lands within those 
States on the line of the road fYom Mobile to New-Orleans, for the benefit 
of that enterprise, which would secure to it 360,000 acres; and the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Land Office at Washington, agreeably to the following notice, 
preparatory, as is usual, to the donation of lands, has withdrawn them from 
sale or entry. This bill has already passed the Senate: 

[No. 500.] 

“ Notice of withdrawal of certain lands in the States of Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi and Louisiana, situated on the routes of the following proposed rail¬ 
roads, viz.: 

“From Mobile to Girard, Ala.; from Selma to Gunter’s Landing, on the 
Tennessee River, Ala.; and the continuation of the road from Savannah, 
Ga., via Mobile, Ala., to New-Orleans, La.; and the branch thereof from 
Albany, Ga., via Eufaula, on the Chattahoochee River, to Montgomery, 
Ala. 

“In pursuance of the orders of the President of the United States, bearing 
date of the 13th and 21st instant, all the public lands within the following 
named townships, situated along the routes of the proposed railoads above 
mentioned, in the districts of land subject to sale at the several offices herein 
mentioned, will be withheld from sale or entry until further notice. 

“ Given under my hand, at the General Land Office, at the city of Wash¬ 
ington, this 28th day of February, 1854. 

“ By order of the President: 

“John Wilson, Commissioner .” 

The final point to ascertain, then, was whether suitable persons could 
be found to contract for the work. Satisfactory evidence of this will be fur¬ 
nished to the committee to whom the Common Council may conclude to re¬ 
fer this matter, and from which it will appear that the entire work can be 
completed within two and a half years at furthest. 

These are the preparatory steps taken, referred to in the commencement of 
this report. Are they not conclusive ? Do they not show that only one 
more step is needed, which is the action of your honorable body in subscrib¬ 
ing for its share of sleek as authorized by the statute of the Legislature now 
before you ? And after the thorough consideration which that body gave to 
the subject, the undersigned cannot but entertain every confidence that the 
bill will receive your concurrence, especially after review of the foregoing 
facts, accompanied with its voucher, in a form not to be questioned. 

Perhaps in the history of railroads in our country there is hardly a parallel 
case, wherein every provision for payment and construction was made so 
complete as in this one, before any part of the manual work was commenced. 
But this may be all granted, and yet the question be asked— 

Will the road pay? 

Railroad experience has settled this fact. Short roads are more expensive 
to work than long roads, considering differences of toll: therefore, the Pont- 
chartrain Railroad, in this point of view, is now worked to every disadvan¬ 
tage, and yet, as your honorable body is probably aware, it has earned the 
last fifteen months, and is now earning, a net sum of ten per cent, on its cap¬ 
ital, and has paid dividends accordingly, as will be seen by the statement 
annexed of its earnings and expenditures for the year past. And it should 
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be borne in mind that this ten per cent has been paid on a capital of 
$500,000, and the road being not five miles long, the cost is equal to $100,000 
each mile! Now, is it not quite consistent with railroad experience to say, 
that if you lengthen this road one hundred and forty miles, at the great diminu¬ 
tion in cost to about $25,000 to $28,000 a mile equipped, and preserve its trade, 
with its concurrent increased rate of toll, it must maintain its rate of revenue ? 
This view of the case should satisfy any candid mind, without further sta¬ 
tistics. But in the opinion of the undersigned, the trade will not be sta¬ 
tionary. When a man can leave his door at the Bay of St Louis, Pass 
Christian or Biloxi, at a convenient hour in the morning, and be at his busi¬ 
ness at New-Orleans by 9, or leave Mobile in the first morning train, and be 
home again the same night, no practical man can doubt that a railroad with 
such a secured trade as this one does and will enjoy, and such a prospective 
trade, can fail, under any ordinary management, to pay less than eight per 
cent. 

Consider the augmented population which convenience to our market and 
travel will draw to and spread along the shores of Lake Borgne and the 
Gulf. Add the increased travel which may be supposed, when an unbroken 
railroad Communication from New-Orleans to Maine is completed, and that 
which will come whenever the New-Orleans and Opelousas Railroad shall 
be the great thoroughfare through our State onward to Texas and thence 
probably to the Pacific, and what has been said on the subject of dividends 
will appear moderate in the extreme. 

A most important consideration to the city of New-Orleans, and which 
should engage her in this enterprise, is the great increase in the assessed 
value of property, and the corresponding increase in trades, occupations, and 
population, which must and does inevitably follow railroads. It is not too 
much to predict that in a few years the increase in the tax roll of the city, 
from this source alone, would of itself go far to compensate the city, inde¬ 
pendently of any dividends. 

A continuous line of railroad, lacking a few miles, is already constructed 
from the shores of Canada and along the Atlantic Board to Columbus in 
Georgia. Opposite Columbus, from Girard, a road is being built to run into 
the city of Mobile: the contract is taken and the work begun.. Fora length 
of 1600 miles civilized man has said this thing must be! Will New- 
Orleans stretch out her hand to meet that civilization, and complete the last 
link—140 miles—and the iron horse may sweep from our doors to the shores 
of the St. Lawrence? Think of it, even Alabama has preceded us! and 
leaves us the last lagging step to take in one of the most striking features of 
our national progress. Shall we allow it to be said, that from the most 
Northern extremity of this great Union to its most Western on the seaboard 
line, every State therein has contributed its quota of road with the sole ex¬ 
ception of the line from New-Orleans to Mobile? Capital, industry, intelli¬ 
gence, are here ready for the work, if your honorable body will but say the 
word, and give your sanction to it in the manner indicated by our Legislature. 

In conclusion, the Board ask of your honorable bodies the right to be heard 
before the people-—the right to the people themselves to decide for them¬ 
selves whether they deem it advisable that this great and last link in rail¬ 
way communication to New-York and the Canadas shall be constructed; 
and whether they deem it advisable that the city of New-Orleans, emulating 
the example of Mobile, shall lend her credit and aid to the enterprise. 

John Egerton, President. 

H. M. Wright, 

G. Miltenberger, 

Louis De Saulles, 

M. Heine, 

D. N. HenNen, 

Edw ; d Ogden. 
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Statement of the Pontchartrain Railroad Company. —Statement of Re¬ 
ceipts and Expenditures of the Pontchartrain Railroad for the year ending 
November 30, 1853: 


232,020 passengers, at 25 cents each.$58,505 00 

Freight, &c. 51,742 95 


$110,247 95 

Rents and mail transportation. 4,500 00 


$114,747 95 

Gross expenses for the year. 59,427 97 


Net gain. 

Capital.$500,000—Dividend 


$55,319 98 
50,000 00 


Surplus. 

New-Orleans, April 15, 1854. 


.$5,319 98 

P. H. Goodwyk, Secretary . 


Brief Synopsis of the Report of Lewis Troost, Esq., Consulting Engineer , on 
the Preliminary Surveys of the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad, made by 
the late Colonel A. A. Dexter , C. E.,for the Mobile and New-Orleans Rail¬ 
road Company. 

Several preliminary lines were surveyed by Col. Dexter from Mobile to 
Pass Chef Menteur, all of them passing through the watering-places on the 
Gulf; of these the following line is the most favorable: Commencing at 
Mobile River, in Mobile, fifty feet northwardly of the north line of Virginia- 
street, the line runs parallel with Virginia-street to the western boundary of 
the city; thence deflecting to the southwest, it runs to Pascagoula Bay, near 
Mers. Rne Kreb’s—crossing North, Middle and South Forks of Dog River 
at the head of navigation, and keeping about three and one-half miles south¬ 
east of a direct line between Mobile and Pascagoula, in order to avoid the 
ridges between the waters of Mobile Bay and Escatapa River. 

Thence crossing Pascagoula Bay, it runs along and near the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, in the rear of Ocean Springs, the villages of Biloxi and 
Mississippi City, Pass Christian and Shieldsborough, to the Great Rigolets. 
at its entrance into Lake Borgne; intersecting in this distance the Bays ot 
Biloxi and St. Louis and East Pearl River. 

Thence crossing the Rigolets, the line runs nearly direct to New-Orleans, 
intersecting th& kittle Rigolets and Pass Chef Menteur—the latter at the 
mouth of Bayou Gentilly, near Fort Wood. 

The country from Mobile to Pascagoula (40.19 miles) is a flat, piny woods 
for 13.94 miles, and gently undulating for 26.25 miles. The soil is light 
sand and mud and clay mixed, and is very favorable for grading. 

From Pascagoula Bay to the Grand Plaine marshes (52.67 miles) the 
country is very level, and from eight to fifteen feet above the surface of 
mean tide in the Gulf of Mexico, and the soil is composed for the most part 
of sand. 

Grand Plaine marshes consist of a sandy alluvion, seldom, if ever, subject 
to overflow, covered with occasional patches of live oak. 

The sandy alluvion is from three to five feet deep, and rests on hard 
strata of sand and shells sufficiently firm to sustain an embankment. 

The marshes between Pearl River and Chef Menteur are covered by 
occasional patches of live oak, and consist of sandy alluvion, resting on firm 
strata of sand and shells, at depths varying from five to ten feet, capable of 
sustaining a good roadway. The borings and soundings for foundations on 
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this line show that good and firm foundations may be obtained for bridge 
structures over the rivers and bays at the depths exhibited in the following 


TABLE OP SOUNDINGS. 


Extreme depth of good foun- 
Name of River or Bay. dation below surface of me- 


i dium stage of water. 

East Pascagoula River. 35 feet. 

West Pascagoula River. 55 “ . 

Bay of Biloxi. 35 “ . 

Bay St. Louis. 40 “ . 

East Pearl River. 60 “ . 

Great Rigolets. 65 “ . 

Little Rigolets.. .62 “ . 

Chef Menteur. 53 u . 


Depth of water 

Depth of sand, mud 

at same 

and shells at same 

sounding. 

sounding. 

.. 18 feet.... 

.17 feet. 

..24 “ .... 

_...31 “ 

..18 “ .... 

.17 “ 

..12 “ _ 

.28 “ 

..45 “ .... 

.15 “ 

..44 “ .... 

.21 “ 

..40 “ .... 

.22 “ 

..49 “ .... 

.4 “ 


The result of these soundings and borings is very satisfactory, and at once 
demonstrates the practicability of constructing a permanent road. The 
stratum on which this firm foundation can be obtained consists of compact 
stiff* yellow and blue clay. 

The following table will exhibit the characteristics of the line:— 


Total length of line.miles 139. 

Total length of straight fine.miles 133.32 

Total length of curved line.miles 5.68 

Total deflection in degrees. 322° 45' 

Shortest radius of curvature.feet 5730. 

Total length of level grade.miles 87.20 

Maximum grade each way per mile.feet 26.40 

Total length of grades, from 0 to 10 feet per mile.miles 26.27 

Total length of grades, from 10 to 26.40 feet per mile.miles 25.53 

Total length of maximum grades of 26.40 feet per mile.miles 14.58 

Total rise and fall in feet.feet 704 29 

Highest summit above mean tide to be overcome.feet 137. 


The grades and curves of the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad, as shown 
in the above table, are remarkably favorable. With a good railroad, and a 
strong iron rail, trains containing 1,000 or 2,000 passengers can safely pass 
over it, at a speed of 40 or 50 miles per hour, and freight trains with a load 
of 275 tons freight, may be hauled over it at a speed of 15 miles per hour, 
thus making the time of transit for passengers between Mobile and New- 
Orleans from three to four hours, ana for freight from nine to ten hours. 

Omitting the details of plans of construction and of estimates, it is suffi¬ 
cient to state that they are made for a first class railroad in every respect; 
all the timber exposed to the action of the sea-worms is to be protected by 
metal sheathing; all navigable rivers and bays are to be provided with 
draw-bridges, 60 feet wide, except the Great Rigolets, where it is proposed 
to have two double draws of 120 feet opening each; the charter of the 
Pontchartrain Railroad in Louisiana may render it illegal to build a perma¬ 
nent bridge across the Great Rigolets with openings, for navigation, as pro¬ 
posed. In this event, it would be advisable to nule a temporary crossing, 
with a steam vessel so arranged as to take passenger and freight trains on 
deck, and rely on the wisdom and justice of future legislation for permission 
to substitute a permanent bridge. 

The total cost of the construction of the entire road complete, including 
an equipment for the first and second year's business, is estimated at 
$3,836,360, or $27,016 per mile. 

Lewis Troost, Civil Engineer , 

Office EngW Dep’t M. and N. O. Railroad . 

Mobile, April 10 , 1854 . 
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Art. XIII.—THE OHIO TALLEY AND THE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC.* 

The Kentucky Legislature, as we recently stated, has granted a liberal 
charter to what is called the Kentucky Union Railway Company, whose 
object is to make the last link in the railway line Horn Cincinnati to 
Charleston. The charter is a good one—the object a grand one—and the 
capital, we cannot doubt, will be found when the plans are fully matured. 
The Union Railway will, in Kentucky, be from 140 to 160 miles in length. 
The Tennessee part, completing the line to Knoxville, can, we believe, be 
easily made. 

The distance by the route adopted will be as follows 


Cincinnati to Danville. 132 miles. 

Danville to Knoxville . 130 “ 

Knoxville to Charleston, via Blue Ridge Railroad. 370 “ 


Aggregate. 632 miles. 


This route may be modified in several particulars; but, as there is a rail¬ 
road nearly finished to Danville, Ky., that route will probably be preferred. 
There may be, however, difficulties which will throw the balance in favor 
of another route. It is not perfectly certain that a good line can be found 
from Danville to Knoxville. The more direct route, undoubtedly, would 
be to leave the Covington Road at Paris, and proceed through Richmond, 
Kentucky. It is not, however, of routes we would speak, but of the immense 
advantages, both to the South and West, of such a work. We doubt whether 
any railway in America will ever be of such vast importance as one which 
shall connect the valley of the Ohio with the Southern Atlantic, on the most 
direct route. The productions of the different sections are totally different; 
the habits and usages of the people are different. The interior country, 
reached from either end, is full of the most valuable mineral resources, ana 
thus all the exchanges would be beneficial, both in a commercial and moral 
aspect. It is now nearly twenty years since this subject engaged the pro¬ 
found attention of the people of Cincinnati, Charleston, and all the interme¬ 
diate country. We have Defore us the pamphlets and letters published and 
written at that time. They exhibit the proceedings of various public bodies, 
and the records of many distinguished men, now commemorated by his¬ 
tory. Among them were Gen. Harrison and Dr. Drake, of this city, and 
Gen. Hayne and Col. Blanding, of Charleston. 

Time has only proved what was then said of the great importance of this 
work, and rendered its necessity to the country more apparent. 
r The completion of this grand route, from Charleston to Cincinnati, is now 
entirely within reach. From Cincinnati to Danville is nearly completed. 
From Charleston to Anderson, South Carolina, is finished. The Blue Ridge 
Railroad from Anderson to Knoxville, via the Rabun Gap, is secured by the 
ample aid South Carolina and Tennessee have given to the work. From 
Knoxville to the Kentucky State line, is secured by the State aid and County 
subscriptions. The line covered by the Kentucky Union Railway charter 
is, therefore, the only one wanting. By its connection with other roads, 
and the immense through traffic which must inevitably take place, the 
stock of the road will undoubtedly be good, notwithstanding the sparseness 
of the country through which it passes. 

There is no enterprise in whicn the merchants and capitalists of Cincin¬ 
nati have a deeper interest than in this, and we trust it will meet with the 
encouragement which it so eminently deserves. 

* From the Cincinnati Railroad Record. 
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RAILROAD IRON. 


Art. HV.—RAILROAD IRtyV. 

EXTRACT FROM A FULL ACCOUNT OF ITS PRODUCTION IN THIS COUNTRY PRE¬ 
PARED FOR THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN. 

Railroad Mills and their estimated production for the year 1864. 


Montour Iron Works, Danville, Pa..18,000 tons. 

Rough and Ready, Danville, Pa. 4,000 do. 

Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa.16,000 do. 

Phoenix Iron Works, Phoenixville, Pa.20,000 do. 

Safe Harbor, Safe Harbor, Pa.15,000 do. 

Great Western, Brady’s Bend, Pa.12,000 do. 

New Works, Pittsburg, Pa. 6,000 do. 

Pottsville Iron Works, Pottsville, Pa. 3,000 do. 

Cambria Iron Works, Cambria, Pa. 6,000 do. 

Trenton Works, Trenton, N. J.15,000 do. 

Massachusetts Iron Works, Boston, Mass.15,000 do. 

Mt. Savage Iron Works, Mt. Savage, Md.12,000 do. 

Richmond Mill, Richmond, Va. 6,000 do 

Washington Rolling Mill, Wheeling, Va. 5,000 do. 

Crescent Works, Wheeling, Va. ....•. 6,000 do. 

New Mill, Portsmouth, Ohio,. 5,000 do. 


160,000 do. 

Represented Items in the production of 160,000 tons of Railroad Iron. 

Pig iron required—1| ton per ton of rails.213.333 tons. 

Coal used 44 “ “ .840,000 do. 

Iron Ore 3^ “ 44 *• .560,000 do. 

Limestone 1$ 44 44 44 .213,333 do. 


Total number of tons raw material.1,826,666 do. 


Labor employed from the Materials in the ground , to the finished rail in Market. 

In mining, transporting, and delivering Coals, per ton of coal at $1 92. .$1,612,800 
In mining, transporting, and delivering Iron Ore, per ton of ore at $1 60 896,000 

In mining, transporting, and delivering Limestone, per ton of limestone 


at 66 cents. 138,666 

At and about the furnace, per ton of Pig Iron at $3 11. 663,466 

At and about the Mill, per ton of Rails at $12. 1,920,000 

Carrying Rails to market, say average $2 . 320,000 


No. of men employed, 18,500—Yearly earnings $300 per head.$5,550,932 

Population supported, 5 times 18,500, equal to. 92,500 

Breadstuffs consumed per annum, 92,500 persons, at $50 per head. 4,625,000 

Capital employed in Rail Iron Works now erected.10,000,000 


Other interests as below : 

Owners of Coal lands—royalty—valued on ton of rails at $1 84. 

Coal Operator—his average profit valued on a ton of Rails at 95 cents.. 

Owners of Ore lands—royalty—valued on a ton of Rails at $1 41. 

Owners of Limestone quarries—Quarry Cave—valued on a ton of Rails 

at 13 cents.. 

Capitalists—use of money, interest, &c., valued on a ton of rails at 

$1 50..... 

Transportation Companies—clear profits over and above working ex¬ 
penses, valued on a ton of Rails, at $3 78. 

Storekeepers and others, for mdse., oil, brass, fire brick, &c , valued on a 
ton of Rails at $2 39. 


$1,919,600 


$294,000 

152,000 

225,600 

20,800 

240,000 

604,800 

382,400 
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Such is the extent and sphere of a business commonoed only a few years 
ago, at great hazard and expense, by men who had the enterprise and abil¬ 
ity to go into it. Now that they have learned the art, obtained the proper 
experience, and invested their fortunes in the new business, it is heartlessly 
proposed, by certain great railroad corporations—themselves the recipients 
of tne bounty of the General Government to a degree bordering on rapacity, 
and especially by those who depend upon selling bonds at a discount greater, 
in many cases, than the whole amount of the duty—it is proposed by these 
to annihilate the domestio manufacture of railroad iron—to quit the produc¬ 
tion of an article which sane men would suppose they ought to desire, to 
foster, and encourage to the utmost possible extent, because it is as esential 
to the construction of railroads as bricks and mortar to the building of 
houses. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA. 

The following is the work of Samuel M. Dewey, a public- 
spirited citizen of Virginia :— 

List of Valuable and Interesting Minerals , including some of the Principal 
Ranges of Rocks, known to abound in the Counties of Henry , Patrick, 
Carroll and Floyd, in Virginia ; and in Rockingham, Stokes , Forsyth , 
Surrey and Yadkin, in North Carolina : a Section of the Piedmont Coun¬ 
try, embracing the Northern Head-waters of the Great Yadkin, and all 
the Tributaries of Dan River . 

1. Iron Ore of every desirable species or kind apparently boundless in 
quantity; beds or veins of one or more valuable varieties existing in each 
of the above named counties, all of which, except Carroll, Henry and For¬ 
syth, having yielded ores that have been successfully converted into iron 
of the best quality. 

2. Coal— Anthracite, or Stone Coal, in Rockingham and Stokes, ap¬ 
proaching nearly or quite to the line of Henry County, if it does not pass 
to that section of Virginia; the Fossil Coal is of excellent quality, and to 
all appearance is exhaustless, as regards quantity. 

3. Limestone— Primitive, Granular Limestone, or the finest qualities of 
White, Gray, Mottled and other colored Marble; there being seven quar¬ 
ries in Stokes, three in Forsyth, two in Yadkin; besides an extensive range 
of impure Limestone, in the counties of Stokes and Forsyth; a single range 
or bed of the same in Patrick ; and several quarries of secondary Limestone 
in Rockingham, some of the latter being Hydraulic Limestone, while others 
are of the most beautiful and valuable qualities of Granular, Hlack, Varie¬ 
gated Marble, superior to any other known to be found in the United 
States. 

4. Lead Ore— In Carroll, Floyd, Stokes and Surrey. 

5. Copper Ore —In Patrick, Carroll, Floyd, Forsyth and Surrey. 

6. Gold —There have been recently discovered three auriferous deposits 
in Patrick, one in Carroll, three in Stokes, four in Forsyth, three in Surrey, 
and four in Yadkin; making eighteen Gold deposit mines, each of them 
being believed to be traceable to veins that have not been sufficiently pene¬ 
trated or tested to be pronounced workable, or rich enough to justify their 
being worked. 

7. Manganese —Three beds in Patrick, one in Carroll, one in Henry, two 
in Forsyth, and one in Surrey. 
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8. Plumbago, or Black Lead —Occurs repeatedly in Patrick, Stokes, 
Forsyth, Surrey, Yadkin, and Rockingham. 

9. Native Alum —Exists in several parts of Patrick and Stokes. 

10. Saltpetre —Exists in Patrick, Henry, Floyd, Stokes, and Surrey. 

11. Fire Brick Clay —In Patrick, Stokes, Surrey and Rockingham. 

12. Porcelain Clay —In Stokes and Surrey. 

13. Potters 7 Clay —In Forsyth, and throughout the other counties. 

14. Pure White Talc*— or crude French Chalk in Surrey—there being 
an extensive range of impure Talc in Patrick, and also one in Carroll. 

15. Itacolumite, or perfectly fire-proof Elastic Sandstone, in Stokes. 

16. Bronze-colored, Satin-lustred Serpentine, in Stokes and Forsyth. 

17. Variegated and other Valuable Kinds of Stealite or Soapstone, 
in Patrick, Carroll, Floyd, Stokes, Forsyth, Surrey and Yadkin. 

18. Primitive Sandstones— -Suitable for a variety of purposes, such as 
Grindstones and Whetstones, in Patrick, Carroll, Stokes and Surrey. 

19. Secondary Sandstones —Suitable for Grindstones and Whetstones, 
in Henry, Rockingham and Stokes. 

20. Mill-Stone Grit, in Patrick, Henry, Stokes and Rockingham. 

21. Burr-Stone, in Floyd, Stokes, Surrey and Forsyth. 

22. Jasper, of many varieties, including the Opal, Striped, Yellow, 
Red, Brown, and other hues—some of them being drusy, or incrusted with 
minute Quartz Crystals—also Botryoidal and Mammillated concretions, in 
four parts of Stokes. 

23. Calcedony, of all tints and colors, embracing the Wax-lustred, the 
Milky or White Cornelian, Rose-colored, Blue, Pink, Honey, Yellow, Sard, 
<fcc., with Mammillated and Botryoidal concretions, also the Druse, in nine 
sections of Stokes, and one of Forsyth. 

24. Agates —Mossy, Yellow, Scarlet, Green and Gold-colOred, with wav¬ 
ing lines, &c., in two parts of Stokes. 

25. Garnets, in Carroll, Patrick, Stokes and Forsyth. 

26. Black Schist, or Tourmaline, in Henry, Patrick, Carroll, Stokes, 
Forsyth and Surrey. 

27. Yellow Tourmaline, in Yadkin. 

28. Stalactitic Quartz, with Jasper base, in Stokes. 

29. Hornstone, of Honey, Yellow, Claret, and other colors, in Stokes. 

30. Amethystic Quartz, Crystals, in Henry and Forsyth. 

31. Limpid, Corrugated, Yellow and PiNK-colored Auricular Pyrami- 
dical and Prismatic-shaped Quartz Crystals, in Henry, Forsyth, Patrick, 
Carroll, Floyd, Rockingham, Stokes, Surrey and Yadkin. 

32. Aotinolite, or Cotton-Stone, in Floyd, Stokes, Surrey, Yadkin and 
Forsyth. 

33. Tabular Druse, Quartz, in Forsyth and Yadkin. 

34. Selicious Petrifications in Stokes and Rockingham, constituting a 
vast range of petrified trees, or parts of trees, some of them measuring 
nine feet in circumference, and some that were evidently more or less 
decayed, previous to undergoing the process of petrifaction, contain clus¬ 
ters of Quartz Crystals. This remarkable body of fossil curiosities extends 
from Germanton, in Stokes, to Leaksville. in Rockingham, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles, ana fully merits the name of Petrified Forest. 

Principal Rocks. —1. Granite; 2. Syenite; 3. Gneiss; 4. Hornblende 
Slate; 5. Mica-Slate; 6. Clay-Slate; 7. Micaceous Schist and Shales; 8. 
Primitive Sandstone; 9. Secondary Sandstone; 10. Calcareous Sand¬ 
stone; 11. Iron or Ink-stone; 12. Secondary Shales, Talc and Slates; 13. 
Augite, of many varieties; 14. Basalt and Cling Stones; 15. Wacke; 16. 
Porcelain Granite: 17. Blivine; 18. Primitive and Secondary, also, Trapean 
Porphyry; 19. Talc; 20. Stealite,or Soapstone; 21. Cellular, White,Gray, 
Rose, Smoky, and other Quartz. 

In Stokes, near Danbury, the county seat, is a large hill, or mound, com- 
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posed of the purest and most beautiful species of Calcedony, desenring to 
be called— a Calcedonio Mountain. 

Carbonate of Lime. —Says the Danville Register :—“Through the politeness 
of Prof. S. W. Dewey, Mineralogist and Geologist, wc have been put in pos¬ 
session of two handsome specimens of Carbonate of Lime , or marble, as it is 
usually termed. These specimens are from the Abbot and Martin Lime or 
Marble Quarries, in Stokes County, North Carolina. The one from the Ab¬ 
bot Quarry is that known to mineralogists under the appellation of Common 
or Compact Limestone, of a grayish-white color. This specimen, although a 
surface one, is of exceedingly fine grain, and susceptible of the highest pol¬ 
ish. The quarry is extensive, ana believed to be almost inexhaustible. 
From it, blocks and shafts of marble, of any requisite length and thickness, 
can easily be cut to order ; with an assurance tnat it will be more durable, 
and retain its polish in this climate much longer, than any foreign marble. 
This quarry lies only one mile from Hairston’s Falls, on Dan Rivet, up to 
which the river is navigable from this place. 

“The specimen from Martin’s Lime Quarry is known to mineralogists as 
Granular Limestone. It differs from the former both in texture and fracture. 
When broken, it appears to be composed of small crystals or grains, which 
have a shining or glimmering lustre. The specimen before us is also a sur¬ 
face one, but bespeaks it the true Carbonate of Lime. It is white and pure, 
with a fracture resembling that of loaf-sugar. It is a true specimen of the 
marble so extensively used for monuments, statues, and architectural decora¬ 
tions. This auarry is also thought to be inexhaustible, and capable of fur¬ 
nishing marble equal in texture and quality to the finest specimens from 
granular limestone quarries hitherto opened iif any country of the world. 
It is located some nine miles from Hairston’s Falls, and is destined to be¬ 
come a valuable deposit. 

u Professor Dewey, who has devoted some five or six years of his life to the 
discovery and developing the mineral resources of the region of country on 
the head-waters of the Dan and Yadkin, assures us, that these Limestone or 
Marble Quarries furnish specimens of compact and granular marble equal to 
any that he has met with in the mineral cabinets of the Northern cities. 
For monuments, tombstones, and architectural decorations, he considers 
them infinitely superior to foreign marble, from the fact, that they will stand 
the ravages of climate, and retain their polish longer, in the Middle and 
Southern States, than the finest Italian marble. 

%t Patrick Silver Mine. —It appears that the specimens of what was once 
thought to be silver ore, found on the plantation of Mr. Epperson, in the 
County of Patrick, have proved to be a species of Sulphuret of Iron, known 
as common pyrites, of a grayish color. At one time we were assured that 
a competent mineralogist had pronounced these specimens genuine silver 
ore. Since then, we have been assured by an equally skilful mineralogist 
that it is nothing but gray iron pyrites. We are not disposed to attach more 
importance to the opinion of the one than the other; and as there appears 
to be some doubt as to the nature of the specimens in question, we propose 
that they compromise on nickel , or laminated mica. 

“ Mineral Specimens. —We have in our possession a number of Mineral 
specimens, collected by Professor Dewey, to which we propose inviting the 
attention of our readers, from time to time, by way of giving them a feint 
idea of the vast amount of mineral wealth of the region of country above 
this place. We would give them a list of all the minerals hitherto dis¬ 
covered, with their respective places of deposit, but this would preclude us 
from such remarks on the specimens in our possession as are calculated to 
awaken that degree of interest requisite to make an indelible impression 
upon the mind. We are extremely anxious to see these minerals fully de¬ 
veloped, and consequently shall spare no pains in imparting, from time to 
time, all the facts gleaned by us in relation to them.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Several Notices of late publications are excluded from this number, but will 
have place in the next. 

Our planting friends seem not to have agreed with us in regard to the value of 
the Review, as a medium for advertising estates or lands to be sold or wanted to 
be purchased. They prefer their own local papers; and yet the Review reaches 
the hands and homes of planters throughout all the Southern States, and our rates 
of advertising are very moderate. The same remark may be made with reference 
to professional men in the interior, schools, colleges, watering-places, etc. 

The Editor offers his thanks for the promptness with which a large number of 
subscribers answered a late circular asking for remittances. It is thus that efforts 
of this kind can only be sustained. We shall endeavor to reciprocate such atten¬ 
tions. To those who have not yet responded, we cannot surely be considered im¬ 
portunate in entreating again for remittances. Many thousand dollars are due to 
the Review, and the expense of publishing the work absorbs a large part of the re¬ 
ceipts, and leaves but small profits at the best. Remit, then, remit immediately f 
upon being reminded by the receipt of this number. Who pays quickly may al¬ 
most be said to pay doubly, anil agents’ commissions are also saved. We hope to 
have a great many new subscribers in the coming year, and to have no discontin¬ 
uances. Will not our friends stand by us 1 If the South will not sustain this work 
liberally, who will 1 Is the North so partial to it 1 We apologize to those who re¬ 
ceive bills at any time after having already paid. Such errors are unavoidable, and 
are corrected the moment' they are noted. The mortification is ours. In the 
whole history of the Review, no individual has been allowed to pay the same sub¬ 
scription twice, although in a thousand instances they have been paid to irrespon¬ 
sible persons. Don’t discontinue for such a cause, then —it is not just. 

The Industrial Resources, 3 vols. for $6, are still offered for sale, and can be 
sent by mail. This is below the cost. 

Remittances may be made in any bank-notes, in post-office stamps, in gold, in 
orders upon merchants in any city, payable upon receipt of crops. The head¬ 
quarters of the Review are at New-Orleans. An auxiliary office has been estab¬ 
lished at Washington, D. C., where the Editor will remain the present summer. 
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Art. I.—THE PROGRESS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

If there is one sentiment which more than every other char¬ 
acterizes the American citizen, it is that of an earnest and intense 
devotion to the institutions of his country, coupled with a practical 
and working faith, stronger than all power of refutation, that ours 
is the very best country, and we the very best people, and that 
little or nothing in the policy or progress of neighboring nations 
is calculated to excite our envy or to provoke our emulation. 

This comfortable conviction seems to have neither the affini¬ 
ties of the North or the South, or the East or the West, to sus¬ 
tain it, but everywhere over our broad domain—in the work¬ 
shop—in the hamlet—on the hustings—in the Senate, is welling 
up spontaneously from the heart, defiant of every corrupting art 
of the fanatic and the demagogue, smoothing over the rough and 
jagged points of sectional rivalry, settling the terms of great com¬ 
promises. 

I am a Roman—never carried with it higher claims to power, 
or was uttered with sterner pride, than—I am an American ^ 
Citizen. 

Is this but the amiable vanity of country, which exists alike in 
China and Patagonia—is it but the spirit of bravado and gascon¬ 
ade, of which foreigners everywhere accuse us, and of which I 
feel we are not altogether guiltless; or have we indeed a reason 
for our faith, an intelligible reason—not sufficient only to satisfy 
ourselves, but all men, that it is founded in truth and right? 

When the Revolution handed over to us the Republic, won by the 
blood and the sword of our ancestors, it embraced a territory little 
greater than that of our possessions on the Pacific at the present 
moment. Exposed on its frontiers to the attacks of numerous 
tribes of remorseless savages—cut ofF in its western limits 
from the ocean, by the possessions of a power hostile to us in 
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feeling, and different from us in language—the Republic has ad¬ 
vanced in its course, dealing with the savage with justice and 
magnanimity, and obtaining only by fair concessions \vhat was 
necessary to its development; and in passing the boundaries of 
the Mississippi, and sweeping across the great mountains to the 
Western Ocean, it has violated no law of good neighborhood, but 
relied upon those of negotiation and purchase, or the results of a 
just war, undertaken in maintenance of the integrity of the na¬ 
tional domain. From a territory of less than 900,000 square 
miles the Republic has swelled into over three millions of miles, 
being nearly one-half of the whole of North America. This vast 
domain is nearly ten times as large as that of Great Britain and 
Ireland and France combined—three times as large as the whole 
of France, Great Britain and Ireland, Austria, Prussia, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark together—one and a 
half times as large as the Russian Empire in Europe—one-sixth 
less only than the area covered by the fifty-nine or sixty empires, 
states and republics of Europe—of equal extent with the Roman 
Empire, or that of Alexander, neither of which is said to have 
exceeded three millions of square miles. 

Already does our empire extend over domain wider than that 
of the Romans in their proudest days of conquest. 

From the Island of Brazos in the Gulf of Mexico, to the Straits 
of Fuca on the Northern Pacific; from the Arostook Valley to 
the Bay of San Diego, the Union extends its leviathan propor¬ 
tions. The inhabitants of these extreme points, more distant than 
the shores of the Old and New World apart, on the usual routes of 
travel, are brothers and fellow-citizens under common laws and 
with a common destiny. It is as though the Shetland Islands 
and the Bosphorus, Siberia and the gates of Hercules, were made 
the outports of an empire which embraced the whole of Europe. 
For such an empire Alexander and Caesar sighed in vain, and 
Napoleon deluged Europe in blood.* 

Viewed in its great geographical divisions, the portions which 
are watered by rivers falling into the Atlantic and the Pacific 
are respectively of very nearly equal areas; whilst the great in¬ 
terior valley has an extent but little less than the Pacific and 
Atlantic regions combined. 

Considered in less geographical divisions, the area of the North¬ 
western States is nearly two and a half times as large as that of 
the Northern—twice as large as the Southwestern—four times 
as large as the Southern—eight times as large as the Middle 
States—fifteen as large as New-England. 

Divided as slave territory and free territory, exclusive of un¬ 
formed territorial governments, the slave States have one and a 
third times the territory of the free States. 

* An occasional passage in this article has previously been used by the editor. 
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The shore line of this great empire, including the indentures 
of bays, &c., is 12,609 miles, equal to one-half the circumference 
of the earth; or if we follow the irregularities of islands and en¬ 
ter the rivers as far as tide extends, the total shore line of the 
United States will be found to be 33,069 miles, or one and one- 
third the circumference of the earth. 

The possession of so vast a domain would almost (under any' 
other form of government than that which has been devised by 
the wisdom of our forefathers) have been an element of weakness 
and oppression rather than of strength. The happy idea of clus¬ 
tering together separate sovereignties, each independent of the 
other, and legislating for its own immediate wants, yet all of them 
combined together into one for certain domestic and foreign pur¬ 
poses, clearly defined by compact, has for the first time in the 
history of the world rendered Republicanism compatible with un¬ 
limited extension and liberty—compatible with permanency and 
strength. ✓ 

Without this principle of our system, the power of the national 
government would soon degenerate into tyranny—a tyranny not 
the less crushing because it would be one of numbers or oi ma¬ 
jorities, rather than of one man or of a few men. * 

A central power legislating for interests as diverse and as re¬ 
mote from each other, would have none the less of the attributes 
of that of Alexander or Darius, or the Czar of Russia, from be¬ 
ing named democratic, and men would appeal to arms and to 
revolution against its aggressions. Even with our present sys¬ 
tem, the founders of the Republic doubted of its capacity of in¬ 
definite extension, and nothing but the discovery of the railroad 
and the telegraph has taken away the wisdom of that doubt. 

It becomes us, after all, to reflect that mere territorial aggran¬ 
dizement in itself has but a small part in constituting national 
power and greatness. The history of the world has proved this. 
Of what rank is Russia, with all of her immense domain, in contrast 
with Britain ? Things, the most glorious and great in the world’s 
history, have been achieved by states territorially as unimpor¬ 
tant as the smallest of ours. Let this fact rebuke that thirst for 
new empire, which is taking such foothold on the Republic, and 
which is urging us to the commission of crimes against the ma¬ 
jesty of law—the comity of nations—and the principles of univer¬ 
sal justice. To populate and develop the great regions already 
under our flag, will be the work of centuries to us and our de¬ 
scendants. Setter a league of Switzerland than all the arid 
plains of Tartary. 

Let us not unveil too rapidly that future which is marked out 
for us, whether we will or not. Under Heaven, as it was the 
destiny of the savage aboriginal, incapable of civilization, and 
with no law of progress engrafted upon his nature, to fade away 
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before the steady advances of European arms and policy, so, the 
Anglo-Saxon element of America, by its flexibility and its power 
by the new elements which it has taken to itself in the trying, 
yet triumphant scenes through which it has passed, will and must, 
in the inevitable course of events, preside over the destinies of 
the Continent of America, aiding and directing them, adding life 
^and vitality, rousing dormant and sleeping energies, and develop¬ 
ing upon the theatre of the world, movements, in comparison 
with which, all that history can furnish, before the deluge, before 
the era of Christ, and since, shall dwindle into insignificance. It 
needs no ardent temperament to draw a stronger picture. 

The population which achieved the Revolution was somewhat 
less than that of the present State of New-York. It was a pop¬ 
ulation which had under the then system of colonial government 
required two hundred years in forming. 

In less than 70 years from that time twenty millions of people 
have been aded to that little Revolutionary nucleus—a ratio of in¬ 
crease without a parallel in the annals of mankind. 

In the period between 1840 and 1850 the total increase reached 
about six millions of persons—an increase as considerable as the 
increase of Great Britain in 30 years, and of France in 40 years. 

Of this population of the United States, two millions in 1850 
were foreign born, and one million more may be estimated as the 
descendants of those who have come into the country since the 
Revolution, leaving over twenty millions independent of all em¬ 
igration since the Revolution, but the descendants of those who 
formed a part of it. 

Of the foreigners among us, 1,400,000 are natives of the Brit¬ 
ish dominions, (1,000,000 nearly being Irish,) 600,000 are Ger¬ 
mans, and 50,000 French. Thirteen millions of the natives are 
residents of States in which they were born, and over 4,000,000 
are residing out of the States in which they were born. 

One of the secrets of our marvellous energy and development 
as a people is the facility with which we adapt ourselves to new 
circumstances and relations of life. There is nothing in the 
charms of home—nothing in the dearest and tenderest associa¬ 
tions of life, which can interpose a barrier for a moment to the 
spirit of restless adventure which is ever impelling us back from 
the old States to the new—from the Atlantic into the forests of 
the Mississippi, or across the frightful passes of the mountains, as 
fortune may seem to beckon us. 

A growing American family will have its off-shoots in every 
section of the Union, and soon the old homestead will pass into 
the hands of a stranger. How marvellously must this strengthen 
the national feeling, and intensify the interest which the citizen 
of one part of the Union will have in every other! 

What a striking illustration has been presented in the case of 
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California, of the restless spirit of American adventure, and of its 
indifference to local ties, to which we have adverted! 

Men of all ages, of all arts, and pursuits and professions, from 
all classes of society, even surrounded with the greatest comforts 
and highest allurements of home, have forgotten their legitimate 
avocations, thrown aside lucrative posts and callings as utterly 
worthless, and braving the ocean for thousands and tens of 
thousands of miles, or inhospitable climes and frightful journeys 
through trackless wildernesses, in handfuls or in vast cavalcades, 
full oi hope and enterprise, taken up their extraordinary pil¬ 
grimage to endure the fierce hardships of the placers of the Sac¬ 
ramento, and the mountain gorges, in the ceaseless search for 
gold. Wonderful, wonderful is this great passion for wealth, 
which, like a despot, rules over our wills, and controls and mas¬ 
ters our associations and affections, and breaks up with remorse¬ 
less strokesjevery link, and bond, and sacred connection in life! 
God, by it, works out the destinies of man. 

Great as is the stimulant which this roving tendency of our peo¬ 
ple, noticeable by Burke so long ago, in his speech upon the col¬ 
onies, has in the development of our national honor, let us not 
forget that it brings with it too a blight, closely wrapped up and 
concealed within it. Where will be the faith of a people who are 
ever destroying local attachments and the sympathies and affec¬ 
tions of the family—with whom nothing is consecrated by time— 
with whom nothing but new and exciting scenes seem to be worthy 
of a moment’s attention ? Does it not endanger that State pride, 
which is the basis and hope of our institutions, and seek to give 
to nationality a power which in the event must be fatal to our 
liberties? Does not the existence of such a spirit impede the 
highest and noblest aspirations of the heart, and give to man 
something of the character of the mechanism of the iron locomo¬ 
tive which conducts his motions? 

It is not possible that the tide of emigration from abroad to our 
country can continue very long. The improvements in the arts, 
and the discharge of the surplus, will render the inducements 
abroad to emigrate less and less. New outlets to emigration are 
opening in other countries, as in Australia, Canada, &c. It is 
against all the precedents of history that such a state of things 
should long continue. Though our territories seem to be bound¬ 
less, population has not a necessary tendency to swell in the ratio 
of territory. But whether the increase continue or not, experi¬ 
ence has shown, against all expectation, that this large influx of 
foreigners has not deteriorated the national morals, or endan¬ 
gered the national liberties. The danger of our country’s tend¬ 
ing towards rank and monarchy, from the influx of persons brought 
up under such forms of government, seemed to be the most press¬ 
ing ; but the very reverse has been the tendency, and we have 
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run and are every day running more and more into extremes of 
democracy . The foreign element may increase this tendency, 
but its proportion being annually less and less to the native born, 
and its diffusion being very general over large sections, its effects 
must be neutralized. The States which have been most increased 
by such population, have shown nothing less of the pride of Re¬ 
publicanism, the principles of progress, and the desire for men¬ 
tal development, than those that have derived no such increase. 
It is only in the large cities that the foreign element has ever 
been unfavorably felt; and this is rather owing to the fact that 
the worst portions of such population will stop there naturally, 
and because in great cities vice and crime are more natural even 
with the natives. In many of our large Northerffcities, there is 
a species of native population, known by various billingsgate 
designations, who, in readiness for lawless excess, are certainly 
nothing in advance of the worst class of foreigners. A people 
who have derived so much from foreign increase, should be the 
last to complain of its operations. With one-third of our stand¬ 
ing army of foregn birth, and with so large a foreign portion of the 
physical working power, which has been extending our wonder¬ 
ful system of public improvement, and so fast filling up the wil¬ 
derness, it little becomes us to express distrust. The foreigner 
soon assimilates to the soil, and he, and his children after him, are 
the ready defenders of the flag of the country. If they are for a 
time more exposed than any other population to the wiles of the 
demagogue, we should be willing to adopt any safe and practica¬ 
ble checks, compatible with their rights to citizenship, within a 
period which shall neither be so short as to be inconsistent with 
a knowledge of our institutions, nor so long as to involve a con¬ 
dition at war with the theory of our system of a large free popu¬ 
lation, without the right of representation, and forming no part 
of the government. 

The density of population in the United States does not ex¬ 
ceed seven persons to the square mile, whilst in Great Britain 
there are 234 to the square mile, and in Belgium 385. Whilst 
the densest of our States, Massachusetts, contains 137 to the 
square mile, the least dense, Minnesota and Oregon, have only 
one inhabitant to every 30 or 40 square miles. 

With the same density as Massachusetts, the United States 
would embrace 420 millions; with the density of Belgium, our 
territory is vast enough to include all of the present inhabitants 
of the earth. 

It is not in the power of man to conceive of a case more 
typical of the wonderful advances of our country, than the growth 
of some of its great cities—for example, Cincinnati. About 
the time when the Federal Constitution was adopted, Mathias 
Denman, of New-Jersey, bought for $550, 800 acres of the land 
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on which the whole of all the great business streets of Cincinnati 
are now located. In 1800, but 750 persons had made their resi¬ 
dences here. In 1840, there were 46,000; in 1850, 115,000 —a 
three-fold increase in 10 years. At the present moment the 
number cannot be less than 150,000, which will make Cincinnati 
the fourth or fifth city in the Union. Thus can men, in its midst, 
in the very activity and meridian of life, in sweeping the eye 
over its densely compact streets, its marts of commerce, its 
richly laden warehouses, its palaces of wealth, its splendid 
cathedrals of religion, its school-houses and its colleges, its 
quays, with their fleets of steamers, its railroads and telegraphs, 
approaching from every point of the compass, remember and 
recount scenes of the Indian wigwam and the Indian war-whoop, 
and when in all of its splendid and almost enchanted prospect 
was heard but the woodman’s axe. 

The State in which it is situated is another miracle of the 
present century. Admitted into the Union in 1802, with a 
population of 45,000, or two-thirds the population of Dela¬ 
ware, she already vies with Pennsylvania, and does not fall 
far short of the population of all of the New-England States 
together. She has 920 miles of canals, built at a cost of 
$17,000,000, and 1,418 miles of railroads, a greater extent than 
any other State in the Union, except New-York. Her roads 
in progress (1853) were 1,736 miles, making a total programme 
of 3,154 miles. The magic lamp of Aladin, in Eastern story, 
scarcely developed more rapid creations of wealth and power. 
The quick and infinite changes of the kaleidoscope are the only 
parallel for these. 

The great interior valley, too, of which it is a part—the 
central basin of the Mississippi and its tributaries—what en¬ 
chantment at every step! The smoking cabin, the stealthy 
savage, the stalwart pioneer, the victim at the stake, the 
tomahawk and the scalp—the hunter’s horn, the log house 
and the picket—the interminable forests—the arrow trail! 
The nineteenth century opened thus upon the mighty West! 
It is so no more—the mansion rises, the plough speeds, the 
locomotive whizzes by, the paddle-wheels of the steamer dash 
into spray the slugged waters of every tortuous stream—fields 
laden with produce, wealth heaped up on every quay, the 
fashions of Paris, the elegance, the civilization, the intellectual 
culture of European Courts! The spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
has brooded over this waste, and chaos has broken up into 
life and light, and a thousand forms of attractiveness and 
beauty. Westward has been the tide of empire. It has been 
leaving even Ohio behind, and in its rapid footsteps making of 
it a very far down-east State. No longer may it be sung of 
her as of yore, 
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“ Together let us rise, 

Seek brighter plains, and more indulgent skies, 

Where fair Ohio rolls her amber tide, 

> And nature blossoms in her virgin pride.” 

The centre of representative population of the Union is now 
west of the mouth of the Ohio. Standing at this point, four great 
arms of an inland ocean are opened to either point of the compass. 
To the east the Ohio ascends 1,000, penetrating in its tributa¬ 
ries the interior of New-York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia—to 
the west the Missouri sweeps 3,000 miles towards the waters of 
the Western Ocean—to the north and the south old Mississippi, 
father of all rivers, conveys his waters to the ocean. It has 
been working its way onward, that old river, further than our 
fancy may trace it—through all climes, and lands, and peoples— 
from whe e its remote source, a sleeping lake, deep set in im¬ 
penetrable shades, on mountain heights, beyond all haunts of 
civilized life, mirrors savage and unchased beast, it has worked 
itself on, father of all waters, among mountains 

“ Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings,” 

through glades, over crags and precipices, now gaining breadth, 
now tapering and constrained again, then rushing impetuous¬ 
ly forward—here showing limpidly a pebbled bottom, there 
deepened and frowned upon by heights rising upon heights, rug¬ 
ged and snow-capped—onward gaining in strength and in vigor, 
as kindred waters meet and blend and sweep on together, leav¬ 
ing the savage the intractable forests, and its inmates to be 
cheered by sounds of busy nations of toiling men as old Ocean 
nears at last. Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New-Orleans, fair 
sisters, creation of the waters of the Ohio, the Missouri, and the 
Mississippi, as the Venus of mythology, was the creation of the 
waters of the great deep. 

The area of the great Western Valley has been calculated as 
follows:— 

Ohio Valley. 200,000 square miles. 

Mississippi proper. 180,000 “ 

Missouri. 600,000 “ 

Lower Mississippi. 330,000 “ 

Total. 1,210,000 “ 

Its outline is 6,100 miles, and this portion of the Union in¬ 
cluded, embraces Western New-York, Pennsylvania, and Vir¬ 
ginia; Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri; Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; Michigan, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, whose total population may be estimated 
at 10 or 12,000,000. From 1800 to 1810, the population of the 
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valley doubled. In half a century its population has increased 
twenty-fold, an average duplication every 12 years. The aver¬ 
age density to the square mile is now but 10 or 12. If as densely 
populous as Britain, there is space enough in our interior empire 
for 300,000,000 of people. 

Mr. Calhoun, in his great report <>n the Memphis Convention, 
(1846,) kindled with the magnificent theme which was presented 
before him—a population pressing upon the limits of the Rocky 
Mountains, a tonnage augmented thirty-fold in thirty years, a 
trade already equalling the whole foreign exports and imports of 
the United States together—three hundred millions of dollars— 
and this but in the beginning. 

“ Looking beyond to a not very distant future, when this im¬ 
mense valley, containing within its limits one million two hun¬ 
dred thousand square miles, lying in its whole extent in the 
temperate zone, and occupying a position midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, unequalled in fertility and the 
diversity of its productions, intersected in every direction by 
the mighty stream, including its tributaries, by which it is drain¬ 
ed, and which supply a continuous navigation of upwards of 
ten thousand miles, with a coast, including both banks, of twice 
that length, shall be crowded with population, and its resources 
fully developed; imagination itself is taxed in the attempt to 
realize the magnitude of its commerce.” 

After these tedious details, let us rise to some calculation 
which must become of exciting interest. What may we reason¬ 
ably calculate as the increase of the population of the United 
States in the next hundred years ? If its increase be as great as 
in the last 60 years, we shall have 497 millions; if as great as 
between 1840 and 1850, deducting foreigners that have come in 
and formed a part of the population* it would be 252 millions ; if 
it were no greater than the increase of Delaware, which has in¬ 
creased the least of all of the States, it would be 48 millions. At a 
mean of this ratio and that of the Union in 60 years, we shall 
have in 1950, 114 millions. This calculation will no doubt be 
nearer the truth than any other. 

A probable distribution of the population of the United States 
in 1950 would be, the Atlantic States 20,000,000, the Missipippi 
Valley 65,000,000, the Pacific coast 15,000,000. 

But these are idle dreamings. Those who have prophesied 
before have proved such indifferent prophets, that we cannot but 
be considered on dangerous ground. Who shall dare to com¬ 
pute what waves from the ocean of eternity shall come rolling 
in—year, and year, and year again, in a whole century which is 
before us? What wars, what pestilences, what famine, what 
social or political convulsions, what breaking up and building 
up of dynasties, what territories gained, what territories lost! 
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Will the liberties of our people subsist, then, and their vital ener¬ 
gies be preserved ? In a hundred years nations have risen to 
glory, or have perished and been lost. In a hundred years 
the whole face of the earth has been changed. Sweeping over 
this great continent and over the neighboring isles from the 
Northern Ocean to the Southern Seas, under the flag of the great 
Republic, will these hundred millions of human beings assert their 
liberties as we are doing to-day, or, corrupted and broken up into 
factions, will they present to the world a second Rome in ruins, 
whose decline and fall it will be the melancholy part of another 
Gibbon to indite? God protect and watch over us as a people, keep 
for us our liberties and our national honor, aid and sustain us in our 
amazing progress, and let a hundred years to come produce the 
great results indicated for them by the past, and such as were the 
object of the prayers of the wise and good fathers of the Republic. 

Let us pass in rapid review some of the evidences of the in¬ 
dustrial progress of the United States which are displayed in its 
commerce, agriculture and manufactures. 

# In the five years which preceded the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the exports and imports of the country did not ex¬ 
ceed together 55 million dollars annually, being about one-sixth 
as much as the commerce of Great Britain, and one-third as 
much as that of France. In the last year the same commerce 
has reached $500,000,000—a tenfold increase, being considerably 
more than that of France, and three-fifths of that of Great 
Britain. Eight or ten years ago the commerce of Great Britain 
was not larger than ours at the present time, and her trade with 
all the world near the close of the last century did not exceed 
her present trade with us. 

What shall be the future of our commercial empire, is more 
than the mind of man can now conceive. It has been gaining 
annually 7 or 8 per cent, on that of Great Britain, and even at 
this ratio, in 12 or 15 years, the two countries will share equally 
of the empire of the seas. But there is every reason to expect 
a larger ratio of increase when the great fields of the West are 
entirely opened and developed, when the South shall be stimulated 
to her utmost powers of production, when the shores of the 
Pacific shall be as populous as those of the Atlantic, and the 
commercial empire of the Indies be opened to us by a great 
overland railroad, and fleets of steamships—when all of our 
mineral and manufacturing resources shall be brought into full 
development—then shall open to us a commerce which the 
world has never paralleled in any single nation, and which will 
be as considerable as that of all the combined powers of the 
world. Great and benignant are the results of commerce upon 
the families of men. Let us take the extremest limits of the 
ocean, the stormiest islet of the deep, struggling against a 
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thousand billows, and what do we find ? The sailor and the 
trader have been there, and the return of the white wings is 
hailed by anxious multitudes, who bring out their richest treas¬ 
ures to be bartered for the veriest trifles of civilization. From 
the intercourse which arises, new wants are stimulated in their 
bosoms. They begin to think with the new objects which 
occasion thought; their views and ideas are naturally expanded 
to a wider compass, and they are insensibly moulded in the type 
of those who have excited their highest admiration and wonder. 
Mysterious, beneficent and wise, are the ways of Providence, 
when even the interests of men are called into requisition to 
work out the great problem of their existence. 

The tonnage of the United States is 4,500,000 tons, as large 
as that of Great Britain five or six years ago, if, indeed, upon a 
close calculation, the two countries do not already vie with each 
other. At all events, the ratio of increase of our tonnage is 
twice as great as that of Britain. Nearly 2,000,000 tons have 
been built by us in the last five years, which is four times as 
much as in the five years preceding 1820. The North controls 
this tonnage, and it is calculated by Mr. Kettell, realizes fifty 
millions a year out of the carrying trade which she is permitted 
to conduct for the South. The steam marine of the Union is 
600,000 tons, being four times as great as in 1840. 

The home or inter-State trade of the country, under the in¬ 
fluence of perfect freedom, and without the restraint of the 
revenue laws, may be estimated at $1,000,000,000. The com¬ 
merce which floats on Western waters is estimated at 
$400,000,000 ; and the commerce of the Great Lakes at 
$300,000,000. 

During the war of Napoleon, the carrying trade of the world 
was in our hands, and produced an amount of prosperity in the 
country which was unexampled. In the event of another gen¬ 
eral war in Europe, were it possible for us to be kept out of the 
fray, an extension of our commerce would result, which even 
figures might refuse to express. 

The manufacturing progress of the United States is scarcely 
less marvellous than the commercial. We have invested in 
them 6 or $700,000,000, and our manufacturing product reaches 
$1,000,000,000. In 1807, we manufactured but 800 bales of 
cotton; in 1834, 216,000 bales; in 1852, over 600,000 bales, 
greatly more than is manufactured by France, and one-third as 
much as Great Britain, though 20 years ago we only manufac¬ 
tured one-fifth as much as she did. The South and the West 
in the same period have doubled the proportion which their 
cotton manufacture bears to that of the Union. Cotton goods 
constitute one-half of the whole exports of Great Britain, and 
seven-eighths of the whole amount consumed in Europe and 
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America is the product of Southern slave labor. In the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, it is computed that more than seven millions 
of people are immediately interested, and that $1,200,000,000 
capital is invested. 

I shall be brief on the subject of agriculture. In 1840, it was 
estimated to produce for us $600,000,000. In 1850, by a close 
calculation on a deficient crop, the amount swells to $1,000,- 
000,000, and at this moment may be taken to be $1,200,000,000. 
The produce $150,000,000 in cotton, against 2 or $300,000 at 
the beginning of the century. Our sugar crop is already 14 or 
$15,000,000. There was a third more of wheat, and double as 
much corn, produced in 1850 than in 1840. 

We have 113,000,000 acres of land in cultivation, and 
300,000,000 in occupancy, or about one-sixth part of the area 
of the Republic. These are carved out into about 1,448,000 
farms, or distinct agricultural interests, with $3,500,000,000 in¬ 
vested in farms, implements, &c.—an average extent to each 
farm of 282 acres. What other country in the world can show 
results like these ? If four-fifths of the slaves of the South be 
added, the amount of capital invested in the agricultural inter¬ 
ests of America will be $5,000,000,000. 

The physical well-being of a people has much to do with 
their social advancement. In the United States, fourteen- 
fifteenths of the free families have houses to themselves, whilst 
in Great Britain only six-sevenths are so favored, or about half 
the proportion. Comparing the different sections of the Union, 
it would appear that the territories have most houses in propor¬ 
tion to population; the South comes next; the Southwest next; 
then New-England, and last the North. The number of per¬ 
sons to a family is smallest in the territories, next in New- 
England, and largest in the North. 

When we come to the education of the people, we find that 
2,150,000 boys, and nearly 1,900,000 girls, are at schools and 
colleges, being about one-fifth of the population. The propor¬ 
tion in England and Wales is 1 in 8 ; Spain, 1 in 17; Russia, 1 
in 77. The number of white persons over 20 years of age in the 
United States who cannot read and write is 1,053,000, about one- 
twelfth of the persons of that age. In England and Wales, in 
three years, half the persons who registered their marriages were 
incapable of reading and writing. 

In comparing different sections of the Union with regard to 
education, we find that whilst in New-England only 1 adult in 
about 375 cannot read and write, in the Middle States 2 in 100 
cannot; Southern States 9 in 100 cannot; Southwestern, 8; 
Northern, 5 ; Northwestern, 17, growing out of the great pro¬ 
portion of foreign-born,—14 out of every hundred there being in¬ 
capable of reading and writing, which is the same proportion of 
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the foreign-born in New-England. In the whole Union, 1 in 25 
cannot read and write of tne native-born, and 1 in 12 of the 
foreign-born. 

These are gratifying results, and they should incite us to still 
further efforts in the cause of education. Shall a great and 
wealthy country pause to consider the difficulties or enumerate 
the cost of distributing light and instruction throughout all its ex¬ 
tent, and of bringing home to each embryo citizen,—even the 
veriest offspring of beggary and want,—the means of becoming a 
nobleman in the only sense in which our institutions admit of 
nobility, and in which the might of intellect can make us all 
noble ? I know of no patriot service more exalted than of that 
man who will come forward in our legislative halls to produce 
and carry out, from an enlightened appreciation of the subject in 
all its bearings, such educational movements as the exigencies of 
the country demad. 

Let us diffuse knowledge throughout the length and breadth of 
this great country; multiply the means of information,—send the 
schoolmaster into every hovel,—dot every hill with the school- 
house and college,—let the Press, without intermission, night and 
day, pour forth its steady streams of light,—foster Science and 
the Arts,—let the civilizing and godlike influences of machinery 
uninterruptedly extend. Then will the future of our country 
open, boundless and great, beyond all example, beyond all com¬ 
pare, and countless ages bless its mission and acknowledge its 
glorious dominion. 

It was our intention to have said something about pauperism 
and its attendant ills in our country, as compared with others, 
but this is unnecessary: the number is not one-thirtieth as great 
as in Great Britain; this is an evil, however, which advances with 
an advancing country. The social and agrarian doctrines of 
France cannot take root among us for a very long period, unless 
we encourage class legislation, and incite the poor to think there 
is something of robbery in the idea of property ; the sound patriot 
will resist the teachings of the demagogue which lead to this. He 
will know the true nature of property and of its laws. He will 
know that it is natural,—and, if natural, proper, though we may 
not see the reason,—that property, and want, and disease, and 
misery, should be the next door neighbor of wealth and unbound¬ 
ed prosperity. The towers of the palace cast their shadows 
down upon the roofless hovel, as naturally as the mountains do 
upon the neighboring hills. Yet that nobleman has not oppress¬ 
ed that beggar. He may, indeed, be liberal, and generous, and 
just, and mourn over the misery all the wealth in the world could 
not relieve. Nor is the beggar a victim of society and its laws ; 
without that society, or those laws, he had not existed—he could 
not exist with the same security, his fathers before him had not 
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prospered, (for generations of misery in the same household is 
scarcely a supposable case,) and his children would have no 
hope. Exclaim against Nature, that she has sent you in the 
world half finished, maimed, diseased, imbecile, an idiot—that you 
were born under the frozen serpent of the North, and must strug¬ 
gle against tumbling icebergs, or in the death-dealing breath of 
torrid suns—but limit not your complaints to these. In evincing 
her partiality in these respects, has she proclaimed an impartiality 
in every other ? Is it not equally an outrage upon your rights, 
your equality, that your neighbor is taller, or stouter, better 
favored, more intellectual—or that he has broader acres, great- 
er possessions, and more comforts ? All the governments in the 
world could not prevent these distinctions. The worst govern¬ 
ment only would attempt it—for in the effort, how much injus¬ 
tice and wrong must be done to those who, to say the least of it, 
have as much right to their possessions, however earned, as you 
have to take them away! The remedy is within ourselves. It 
is for us to apply it. Be industrious, be frugal, be circumspect; 
if these remove not the evil, we have a claim upon the benevo¬ 
lence, not upon the justice , of our fellows. Sue, but not demand. 
If this benevolence fail, we are simply another victim of that 
inexplicable, yet, as we ought to believe, wise Providence, 
which strikes down without reason or explanation, and teaches 
the utter nothingness of man by her frequent indifference to 
his fate. 

In 1828 we began the construction of railroads: in 1830 we 
had 41 miles; in 1840, 2,167 miles; in 1854, 15,648 miles; being 
twice the extent of those in Great Britain, and considerably more 
than in all the rest of the world together. Whilst the average 
cost in our country has been about $30,000 a mile, the cost in 
Europe has averaged about $100,000. We have put in operation 
in the last year about 3,000 miles, and have in course of con¬ 
struction a programme of 12,612 miles. 

The mineral resources of the United States include almost 
every article of great commercial value. The coal and iron 
resources of some of our Western States are as large as those of 
the whole of Britain; we have lead and copper in profusion, and 
the gold resources of California are almost equal to those of the 
fabulous reports of Ormuz and the Ind. Labor cheapens, and 
population centralizes, and becomes dense. The mineral re— 
sources of the Union will be developed, and it need give us little 
concern that they remain undeveloped now, since our capital 
and labor are so abundantly and profitably employed in a 
thousand other channels. The patrimony we shall leave to 
our children. The results of the gold mines of California alone, 
in market value, equal almost the value of the whole cotton crop 
of the Southern States of the Union. 
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But, to conclude—in sketching thus rapidly the history of our 
country, how striking is the contrast of its early colonial periods 
with the present hour! It was in the sixteenth century that the 
leading European powers were introduced to a minute acquaint¬ 
ance with the continent of America. Adventurous navigation 
had rescued a world from savage dominion, and there were 
adventurous spirits enough to people that world, and identify 
thenceforward their destinies with it. A hundred years after, and 
civilization planted her abodes through all this waste. Peculiar 
indeed is the feeling with which these infant days of our country 
is regarded; so like an illusion does it all seem—so like a dream 
of glowing imagery. We look back as to a classic era, and the 
romance of Pocahontas and of Raleigh, of Fernando de Soto, 
and Juan Ponce de Leon, do they thrill us less than the beatific 
visions of the Greek, recurring to ages long ago, when Ilion 
resisted the shocks of Agamemnon's heroes, and the Argo sailed 
away to distant Colchis ? The dim antiquity seems gathered 
around both of them alike. But let it pass, all—the romance of 
our history! They imagined not, the men of that day imagined 
not, the stupendous results which have occurred so soon. They 
saw not the benign and regenerating influences of a virgin land, 
preserved for countless ages uncorrupted by tyranny and ignorant 
of oppression. Could such a soil have nurtured else than free¬ 
men ? They saw it not, and do we, even we, see other than 
darkly yet, the great consummation, the mighty destinies of 
the regions which three centuries ago were proclaimed from 
the mast-head of a crazy ocean bark, a speck upon the distant 

The developments of American character are replete with 
instruction, and solve one of the most remarkable problems in 
the history of mankind. The untried scenes of a new world, 
cut off by trackless oceans from contact and communion with 
the civilization of unnumbered generations, were sufficient to 
introduce, what might have been predicted of them, results new, 
striking, and without a precedent. The indomitable will, the 
stern endurance, the inflexible and hardy spirit of independence, 
he high daring, the lofty patriotism, the adventurous, unlimited 
enterprise, the genius resolute, active, intrepid, inexhaustible 
in resources, elastic in vigor and in freshness, buoyant ever and 
hoping on, and executing, amid every trying scene, every danger, 
and difficulty, and disaster—triumphing everywhere and in all 
things. Philosophy could have argued this complexion for the 
men whose fathers braved so much beyond the ocean, and would 
philosophy have won less than the lame of prophecy by her 
judgment ? 

Let us trace a few of the influences which have been at work 
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in our country, and which more than all others have been felt in 
the development of its character and power. 

\ 1. With the benefit of the experience of other great powers, 

\the United States have inherited none of the abuses which in 
jthem have been consecrated by time, and which cannot be 
touched by the hand of the reformer without endangering the 
whole frame-work of society. It is thus that the patriotism of 
I Europe is conservative, whilst that of America may boldly ap¬ 
proximate to radicalism. We may touch the springs of society, 
and rearrange its delicate machinery, without the apprehension 
which is felt in other governments of throwing the whole into 
inextricable disorder. 

, 2. Freedom of religious faith and worship has been guaran- 

i teed in every period of our history. The divorce of Church and 
State is the indispensable condition of the prosperity of either. 
Leagued with the Church, the State has ever been able to de¬ 
rive such sanctions for its abuses as are the most imposing upon 
the minds of men and the most fatal to their liberties. Degraded 
and corrupted by such contact, the Church, in its despotism over 
the consciences of men, has crushed out all true religion. Better 
all the “ isms” which our free system has brought; all the scan¬ 
dal of fanatic excess; far better than the tythe system, the 
trading in Church benefits and presentations, the Courts eccle¬ 
siastical, the thunders of excommunication, the princely estates 
of the clergy—robbing honest industry of its hard-earned gains, 
and converting into an engine of stupendous plunder the meek 
and lowly religion of Christ. The religion of America is the 
spontaneous offering of the heart, and in elevating and enlarging 
it, has imparted to us no little of our power. Free to choose our 
form of worship, and to contribute as it may please us to its sup¬ 
port, our people are already ministered to by 27,000 clergymen, 
have constructed 38,000 churches at an expense of #87,000,000, 
and have church-room to accommodate at one sitting 14,000,000 
of people. 

3. There are no privileged classes in America—no rank, ex¬ 
cept that of honor—no nobility, except that of the intellect and 
the heart—no title of distinction higher than that of the gentle¬ 
man, which, in its fulness of meaning in our country, involves 
all, and often more than all, that is claimed abroad for proudest 
earl or marquis, duke or prince of the realm. The way to great¬ 
ness is opened alike with us to the son of the mechanic and the 
millionaire. What a premium is here offered to the virtues— 
what a field for promotion to energy and talent! A splendid an¬ 
cestry may, indeed, sometimes illumine the way to greatness, 
and furnish models for the descendant. It is more often the 
justification of indolence and the palliation of vice. The merit 
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of dead men, when claimed for the living, is like stars, we are 
told, seen on the water, which would not be there but for 
their bright originals in heaven. Wealthy classes we must have 
and shall have—men estranged from the cares and necessities of 
daily business—men to be the patrons of art and of letters, and 
to cultivate them in elegant repose, retired scholars and gentle¬ 
men. Such are necessary to correct the strong material ten- 1 
dencies of our people—to teach them that there is a progress of ) 
the moral and the intellectual, as well as of the physical—that 
authors and artists, and poets and books, are as necessary as 
railroads and telegraphs—that letters are as important as land. 
We want these, and they are fast presenting themselves. In the 
forest, in contests with nature and the savage, America has been 
too busy in acting out her great national epic to have had time 
to write it. Let Europe sneer at our want of a literature. We 
have begun at the base, and not at the apex. We are teach¬ 
ing the people to read books, which is more than she has ever 
done. The mines of thought which are being sprung through¬ 
out our reading masses will, as soon as the pressure of the phy¬ 
sical is entirely removed, give to us Augustan and Elizabethan 
ages which shall not be memorable by their exception. v 

4. In the United States, local legislation has been left where i 
it ought to be, in the hands of local legislators, which is the i 
greatest safeguard that could be devised against excessive and * 
unequal legislation, the bane of all other countries. The nearer 
the government can be brought home to the people, the more 
intimate will be the part they will take in it; the greater the re¬ 
sponsibility exacted, the wiser and more intelligent the rules of 
action adopted. Local legislators can better understand the 
interests and wants of their constituency, than could a central 
Congress legislating in detail for great communities. Under a 
system like ours, there is no room for the tyranny of sections—but 
each is entirely adequate to its own security and protection. 
Thus is power distributed and not concentrated. Thus may it 
be subjected to wise restraints, and preserved most effectually 
for good, and least effective for evil. We find here what may 
be called the compromises of the American System. Let us 
adhere to them. The encroachment made to-day upon the re¬ 
served rights of the weakest and most remote of our co-sover¬ 
eigns, will to-morrow have a yoke for our own necks. If this 
great system is to be preserved, there must be respect paid to 
the rights of all of its parts. The North, as well as the South— 
the East as well as the West, must share equally of the benefits 
or the burdens. Only ruin can follow the infraction of the 
rights and privileges of any section. Melancholy experience^ 
has taught us this, and may we profit by that experience. 

5. The people of the United States have been content to 
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take care of their own affairs, without intermeddling with those 
of others. The exceptions have been few, and ought not to be* 
called in precedent. The Father of the Republic counselled this 
course as suited to our exigencies, and enabling us the better to 
be employed in the development of our own nationality. Moral 
influence we may give to the struggles of brother Republicans 
abroad—wise counsels, sound examples, without setting our¬ 
selves up as the propagandists of political principles, or entering 
upon a Don Quixote crusade against oppression and wrong 
throughout the world. Let Europe, for the present, fight 
out her own battles. Her old and decayed system must crumble 
down—her people must be born again, before they can be fitted 
for the full blaze of the light of liberty, which dazzles not our 
eyes. Time alone can bring about this. “ Who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.” The liberties of the millions 
now and hereafter inhabiting our country, will be task enough 
for one nation adequately to maintain and guard. “ The Greeks 
are at our doors.” If the wise rule of our ancestors is ever to 
be departed from—and it is not claimed as applicable rigidly to 
every period of our national being—the case must be one of far 
greater merit than Europe has presented in the last half century. 
Now that the Old World is likely to be convulsed again—that the 
fires which have been lit by Cossack and Turk by the shores of the 
Bosphorus, threaten general conflagration—that Poland, and Italy, 
and Hungary, maybe found again asserting in arms their liberties 
and nationalities—that English bayonet and French artillery shall 
awaken all the dire elements of war, which have slumbered so long, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean—hard indeed will it be 
for us to resist the pressure from our sympathies and retain our 
wise neutrality. Much will there be to gall our pride ; much to 
tax our endurance and outrage the noblest sentiments of the 
heart—yet once let us yield and become involved in these great 
struggles, and when and where shall we be disentangled from them ? 
The drama of our future will be one of violence and blood. 
Neither manhood nor religion require from us greater love for 
others than for ourselves. We are doing more for Republicans 
throughout the world, by furnishing it a home and proving in 
it the practicability of Republican institutions, when wisely framed 
and administerd, than could be afforded by all the material aid and 
intervention which fleets and armies could carry. The gallan¬ 
try of Ingraham, sustained by the President and by Congress, has 
sufficiently aroused Europe to the fact that Republican America 
well knows how and when to extend the protection of its flag 
and the power of its nationality. 

6. Freedom of speech and of the press are the inalien¬ 
able birthright of the American citizen. With such levers, what 
abuse cannot be probed—what outrage redressed? We dare to 
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speak our thoughts and to print them. This magic power of 
the press is at work throughout the land. Two thousand five 
hundred newspapers are discussing and elaborating measures of 
policy, and criticising the actions of public men. It is a power 
that is hundred-eyed, and hundred-armed, and sleeps not— 
watchful sentinels of the liberties of the people. There is 
something almost divine in its action. Licentious at times though 
it be, prostituted to base uses, better this than the gag law and the 
censor, and the other restraints which despotism throws around 
it in Europe. The freedom of the press is the aegis of our 
liberty. 

7. Finally, we have preserved the family relation, in all of its - 
sacredness, in America. No elder sons usurp rights and powers, 
no daughters are disfranchised. The fame and the inheritance 
of the father descend alike to all of his offspring. Here only 
is the true position of woman in society, recognized and guard¬ 
ed—not her right to be unsexed, to brawl in political assemblies— 
to be elbowed up to the ballot-box, to make Amazonian displays 
in the forum. Oh, no—nothing of this. It is the delicate soft¬ 
ness of the sex which makes the influence of woman omnipo¬ 
tent—give to her the sinews and the muscle, and the capacities for 
stern resolve of the other sex, and she becomes his slave. Beau¬ 
tiful by the hearth—beautiful at the domestic board—beautiful in 
her ministering of charity—beautiful in her guiding counsels to 
infancy, in her tender, pious solicitudes for manhood—as the 
sister, the wife, or mother—the women of America have been 
performing their high and holy mission; and execrations upon 
the heads of those who would substitute for her—so soft, so 
lovely, so cherished and adored in the innermost heart of man— 
that modern Amazonian creation, which is born of the mon¬ 
strous conception of a “Woman’s Rights Convention.” The 
idolatry which is offered to woman in our country has been nerv¬ 
ing us for great deeds. “ Only the brave deserve the fair.” 
Crime flies from the .rebuke of her presence. She is a soft, 
steady, exhaustless lamp—guiding the virtuous to safety and to 
God. 


Art. II.—THE HISTORY OF STATISTICS. 

There have been in ancient and recent times, various ways for 
collecting general statistics. Those have proved themselves the 
most reliable, which have been carried out for religious interests by 
churches, etc., and those ordered by governments for civil and 
political exigencies. 

First —The first method may be traced back to the very 
simple service of Polytheism, although reliable and fixed state-• 
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ments may be only looked for in the Christian Church. The 
ancient Romans were at the earliest times of the Republic—and 
according to Dyonisius of Halicarnassus, even under the king, 
Servius Tullius—already by law compelled to announce, under 
penalties, the births at the Temple of Juno Lucina, the deaths, 
at that of the goddess Libitina, and all young men, having at¬ 
tained to puberty, had to appear at the temple of Juventus. In 
the Christian Church, children were baptized by priests, for a 
certain fee, in the fourth century, which fact we learn from the 
decrees enacted by the Spanish Concilium, in the year 304, 
which prohibits the exaction of the said fee. In the sixth cen¬ 
tury, this fee had become a fixed tax, often mercilessly demand¬ 
ed, to which soon a similar one was added for solemnizing 
marriages, which latter, however, became not legally necessary 
before the second half of the eighth century. Funerals were 
almost among all nations attended with religious ceremonies, 
under the management of the priesthood. Immediately after the 
introduction of the Christian religion into the Roman Empire, by 
Constantine, it became usual to bury the dead in sacred places 
for a fixed fee, from which, however, the poor were exempted. 
That this must have been done in a certain degree, is beyond 
doubt, as very often rich persons were the benefactors of the 
Church. Therefore they kept registers of deaths, which, although 
very incomplete, could easily be perfected. 

In the sixteenth century, we first meet with formal orders to 
keep complete church-books, addressed to all ministers. The 
oldest ecclesiastical order known is that of the Synod of Seez, in 
1524, after which followed the secular ones of the English king, 
Henry VIII., of 1537, and of the French, Francis I., 1539. In 
Germany, it appears that it was already long before that time, in 
cities, customary to keep official lists. Thus we find them in 
Augsburg, since the year 1501; in Breslau, for the Protestant 
Church, since 1555. 

Secondly —The census by order of the governments have al¬ 
ways taken place for the State’s exigencies,either very irregularly, 
or for discharging duties towards the State, and then generally 
repeated in regular periods. In antiquity, at Athens, a census 
was taken not very often. It usually embraced only the num¬ 
ber of actual citizens, when there happened to be an occasion 
for distributing corn or great amounts of money confiscated by 
the government. However, we find also a general list of the 
whole grown male part of the population, citizens, aliens and 
slaves, in the times of the Archon Demetrius Phalereus. The 
same took place in other Greek States, although we possess only 
very insufficient and scarce materials. Another mode of ascer¬ 
taining the number of the population was the census of the citizens 
of Rome, but which also comprised only the male adults, as all those 
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which could bear arms, to which, however, after the greater ex¬ 
tension of the Roman Empire, the allieus (socii) were added. 
Whether this census was taken regularly every five years, or if 
there were sometimes intermissions, is not exactly to be as¬ 
serted. 

In the middle age we do not meet with any statistics of popu¬ 
lation at all, and the data in our possession are founded only on 
estimates and the public registers of landed property, as the 
Doomsday-book of William the Conqueror, and those of the 
Courtly March of Brandenburg of the time of the Emperor 
Charles IV., or the books on fiefs of the Teutonic Knights, on the 
southeastern shores of the Baltic. In recent times, standing 
armies increased financial exigencies, etc., have urged the neces¬ 
sity of more exact statistical statements, so as to be enabled to 
survey at a certain period the strength of the nation in so far as 
it is defensible or taxable. The commencement of such was in 
the middle of the 17th century, as the age of Louis XIV., by the 
great demands it made upon the defensive and financial strength 
of the nations, made the census a lasting necessity. Since that 
time censuses have been taken in all Christian States, and are 
extended over the whole territory, everywhere except in Russia. 
In France, the first •census was taken under Louis XIV., in 
England in 1701. It is repeated in both of these countries now 
at regular periods. In Prussia, the first general census took 
place under the reign of the elector Frederic William, 1683, and 
it is now repeated every third year. The same is the case in 
the kingdom of Holland. The larger States of the German 
Confederation, every third or fifth year, have an exact list of the 
population made out. In Denmark, the first census was execut¬ 
ed in 1769, and it has been repeated since that time, 1787,1801, 
1834 and 1849. In Sweden, a general census took place at first 
in 1748, and has been repeated in the last century every 25 
years, (1773, 1798,) and in the present, 1810 and 1825. In Spain 
Charles III., 1787, ordered the first exact census, which 
has been renewed in 1820 and 1833. In the United States the 
census is taken every ten years, and in most of the States it is 
taken independently every 5 or 10 years. 


Art. ffl.—GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCED BY THE MINES OP AMERICA PROM 149*. 

With the exception of statements made by some of the early 
adventurers of the amounts of gold obtained of the aborigines 
in particular instances, there is little else than conjecture as to 
the amount of the precious metals gathered by the early disco¬ 
verers of America. Humboldt, whose opinion is perhaps enti¬ 
tled to more confidence than that of any other writer, has esti- 
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mated the average annual amount of gold which America fur 
nished to Europe, from 1492 to 1500, at £52,000 sterling. 

According to the accounts of Herrara and others respecting 
the operations of the early adventurers, the estimate of Hum¬ 
boldt would seem correct for the whole period from 1492 to 1519, 
when Cortez first landed in Mexico. Up to this period gold only 
had been found. Twenty years after the conquest of Mexico, 
that of Peru was made by Pizarro. The process by which the Pe¬ 
ruvians had procured their gold and silver before the arrival of 
the Europeans, was simple, rude, and with little regard to ex¬ 
tracting the whole of the precious metals from the ores. The 
use of mercury was not adopted till forty years after the con¬ 
quest. The smelting was performed in small, portable furnaces, 
or cylindrical tubes of clay, very broad, and pierced with a great 
number of holes. In these the Indians placed layers of silver 
ore, galena and charcoal, and the current of air which entered the 
holes quickened the fire, and gave it a great degree of intensity. 
These furnaces were moved from one elevation to another, ac¬ 
cording to the degree of high or low wind. When it was found 
that the wind blew too strong, and consumed too much of the 
fuel, they were removed to a lower situation. By these means 
the natives obtained argentiferous masses, which were smelted 
again in their own cottages. This was performed by a number 
of persons, ten or twelve at a time, blowing a fire through cop¬ 
per tubes, from one to two yards in length, pierced with a small 
hole at the extremity towards the fire, which thus acted in the 
same manner as the modern blow-pipe. 

The mines of Potosi were discovered in 1545. Several mines 
had been previously worked, but there is no account of the gold 
and silver which they yielded. The estimate of Humboldt up 
to this time, which is adopted by all the leading writers, is as fol¬ 
lows :— i 


The annual addition in twenty-nine years, between the discovery in 
1492 and the conquest of Mexico in 1521, at £52,000, would 

amount to. 

The amount for twenty-five years, from the conquest of Mexico to 
the discovery of Potosi, at the annual rate of £630,000. 


£1,308,000 

15,750,000 


Total addition in 63 years. .£17,058,000 

Writers have estimated that the quantity of gold and silver 
in the old world had been reduced to thirty-three or four mil¬ 
lions, and that the supply of the European mines at the disco¬ 
very of America was equal to that which was annually con¬ 
sumed by wear. 

The discovery of the mines of Potosi was accidental. It was 
made by an Indian hunter, Diego Hualca, who, in pulling up a 
shrub, observed filaments of pure silver about the roots. The 
mass, on examination, was found to be enormous, and a large 
part of the population was attracted to the spot. A city soon 
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sprung up. The mountain was perforated on all sides, and the 
produce, in a few of the first years, exceeded whatever had been 
recorded of the richest mines of the world. 

During the first ten years after the discovery, no account was 
kept of the quantity oi treasure obtained, but during the suc¬ 
ceeding twenty-three years, from 1556 to 1578, a tax of a ma- 
ravedi upon each marc of silver was laid. The account of this 
tax gives as its amount nine millions eight hundred and two 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven peros, and the treasure 
therefore must have amounted to 849,011,285, or $2,130,925 an¬ 
nually. Humboldt and other writers have concluded that the 
yield of the mines did not exceed during the first ten years that 
of subsequent and equal periods. This opinion is based upon 
the improved processes of amalgamation introduced after the 
end of the ten years. During the next twenty-one years, from 
1579 to 1600, the amount of treasure according to the tax was 
$29,185,990, or $1,389,859 annually. 

During this period Chili yielded some gold, but the principal 
supply of treasure came from Mexico. Humboldt is chiefly fol¬ 
lowed by all writers in the estimate of the annual supply during 
all this period, which is reckoned at $10,000,000. This, in the 
period of fifty-four years, terminating at 1600, would amount to 
$540,000,000. 

It would be an interesting subject to investigate the influence 
which this accumulation of treasure had upon the social condi¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Europe. The advance in prices, the 
rise in wages, the increase of luxury, and the more general dif¬ 
fusion of comforts, are distinctly marked in the pages of history. 

The sum which formed the stock of money current in Europe 
at the latter end of the fifteenth century, is thus estimated by 
one of the most laborious English writers who has investigated 
the subject:— 

1st. The stock existing at the time of the discovery of America..£34,000,000 

2d. That produced in the hundred and twelve subsequent years, alter 

making allowance for the loss by wear and tear. 138,000,000 

172,000,000 

Deducting what had been conveyed to Asia, and what is supposed to 

have been applied to the purpose of commodities of all kinds.... 42,000,000 

£130,000,000 

This is equivalent to quadrupling the quantity of coin in Eu¬ 
rope in the first century after the discovery of America. A con¬ 
clusion which will admit of great difference of opinion. 

After the year 1600 the mines in the district of Potosi in Pe¬ 
ru declined greatly. In the first fifteen years of the seventeenth 
century they yielded $1,670,344; and in the last fifteen years, 
from 1685 to 1699, both years inclusive, the average amounts 
to no more than $559,943. This decline is not ascribed to the 
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exhaustion of the mines, but to the cruel conduct of the Span¬ 
iards. 

During the same period, the district now known as Bolivia 
was productive of metals. Mines were opened and worked in 
Carangas, Oruro, Andacava, and Chaquiapu, or La Paz. At the 
same time the silver mines in the northern part of Peru at Gau- 
ricocha, or Pasco, were opened, and yielded a large amount of 
that metal. Thus, although the district of Potosi declined, the 
other parts of Peru advanced so considerably as more than to 
compensate for the deficiency. This increase of silver was 
greatly promoted by the extension of the mines of mercury at 
Huancavelica. The quantity at first obtained from them was 
' small, compared with that which they reached between the years 
1598 and 1684, after which they appear again to have declined. 
The principal one of these mines became choked up about 1790, 
which was a great misfortune to the mining interest of South 
America. The superintendent of that day removed the pillars 
which had been left by the excavators of the galleries to sup¬ 
port the roof. By the superincumbent pressure the roof fell in, 
and the passages became blocked up. “ The master miners/’ 
says Humboldt, “ accused the intendant of having removed the 
pillars to ingratiate himself with the Court of Madrid, by pro¬ 
curing in a very few years a great quantity of mercury. The 
intendant, on his part, affirmed that he had acted altogether with 
the consent of the master miners, who thought the pillars might 
be replaced by heaps of rubbish.” 

Meantime the increase of gold was taking place both on the 
north and south of Peru. In Chili the Spaniards and Indians 
were sedulously employed in washing for gold in those streams 
which descend from the Cordilleras. The climate and soil there 
are exceedingly favorable to gold washers. “ It is usually ob¬ 
served,” remarks a traveller who visited that country, “ that in 
those countries where great mineral riches exist, the soil is of a 
barren and unproductive nature; but Chili affords a striking and 
almost solitary exception to this rule. Streams abounding in 
gold wander through the most luxuriant corn-fields, and the 
farmer and the miner hold converse together on their banks.” 

At this period some silver, but more gold, was found in New 
Granada, but the principal quantity of gold was obtained in the 
ravines of the mountainous regions of Antioquia in the valley of 
Cauca, between the central and western Cordilleras, and espe¬ 
cially in t^ southern extremity of the province of Popyan. 

About the year 1630, the mines of Guanaxuato, in Mexico, 
were greatly extended, and those of Tasco, Zultepec, Zacatecas, 
and Pachuca began to improve, and so continued to the end of 
the century. The ancient documents on the subject of the pro¬ 
duct of treasure are very obscure, but Humboldt has con- 
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eluded that the precious metals produced in Mexico so increased 
between 1600 and 1700, that in the last ten years of the cen¬ 
tury the mines delivered to the mints, in gold and silver, to the 
amount of more than five million piastres. It is estimated by 
Jacobs, that South America, exclusive of Brazil, yielded during 
the century terminating in 1700, in conjunction with the pro¬ 
duce pf Mexico, $10,500,000. Brazil is estimated at another 
million, and the amount not reported at the Mexican mints, but 
conveyed away by contraband means, is estimated at $2,000,000. 
Thus i tip have an annual yield from all the American mines, of 
$13,600,000, for the hundred years terminating in 1700. 

The following estimate of the coin in circulation at the end 
of 1699, throughout the world, may be new to many of our 
readers, and may also serve as a landmark in the progress of our 


subject:— 

Stock of coin left at the end of 1599.£130.000,000 

Deduct for abrasion and loss in the course of the century past. 43.000.000 


87,000,000 

Produce of the mines of the world in one hundred years. £337,500.000 
Transferred to India and China. 33,250.000 


£304,250,000 

Deduct one-fifth converted to other objects than that of 

coin. 60,250,000 

£244,000,000 

Deduct for wear and tear. 34,000,000 210,000,000 

£297,000,000 

The produce of mineral treasure from this period was slow, 
but uniform, throughout America, until nearly the close of the 
century. The great mine of Valenciana, says one of the 
writers upon this period, which during forty years yielded to its 
proprietors a clear profit of from eighty-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling yearly, was neglected un¬ 
til near the year 1760, and after ten years’ labor and expendi¬ 
ture, when the richest part of the vein had been reached, conti¬ 
nued for upwards of forty years to yield more than half a mil¬ 
lion sterling in gold and silver. The rich district of Guanaxuato, 
in Mexico, which in the years before 1766, yielded only three 
hundred and eighty thousand ounces of silver annually, pro¬ 
duced in the latter years of its prosperity more than one million 
five hundred thousand. The mineral repository of Catorce was 
only discovered in the year 1773, but it yielded a very large quan¬ 
tity of gold and silver till 1798, when the value of the minerals 
declined. The vein of Biscainadid not become enormously pro¬ 
ductive until 1762. In twelve years from that period, the own¬ 
er of it gained a profit of more than a million sterling, with part 
of which he presented to the King of Spain two ships of war, 
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one of them of one hundred and twenty guns, and also lent him 
upwards of two hundred thousand pounds, which was never af¬ 
ter repaid. The mines of Zacatecas, which in 1750 scarcely 
furnished silver to the amount of more than one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, increased in a few years to ten times that amount. 

The following is the statement of the product of the mines of 
Mexico in gold and in silver, delivered to be coined at the seve¬ 
ral mints in periods of ten years, reduced to sterling at the rate 
of four shillings and two pence the piastre, according to Hum¬ 
boldt and Ward. 


In the ten years from 1700 to 1709.£10,777,298 

“ “ 1710 to 1719. 13,697,297 

“ “ 1720 to 1729. 17,131,921 

“ “ 1730 to 1739. 18,860,355 

“ “ 1740 to 1749. 23,302,633 

“ “ 1750 to 1759. 26,197,936 

11 “ 1760 to 1769. 23,505,012 

44 “ 1770 to 1779. 34,912,858 

“ 44 1780 to 1789. 40.318,948 

“ “ 1790 to 1799. 48,191,711 

44 44 1800 to 1809. 47,142,814 


£304,039,783 

is estimated by Humboldt that the gold and silver of Mexico which 
did not pay the duty to the king was equal to one-fifth of that which 
did. Taking it at that amount, there may be added. 60,807,956 


£364,847,739 

This is an annual average product of. £3,316,706 


The greatest quantity of silver from Peru has been extracted 
from the mines of Pasco, They are in the midst of mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, and are themselves at a height of 
thirteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, and, conse¬ 
quently, in a severe climate and barren soil. They are said to 
contain masses of silver equal to the quantity found in the dis¬ 
trict of Guanaxuato in Mexico, and at no great depth below the 
surface. But the unhealthiness of the climate, the expense of 
conveying necessaries to such an elevation, and the water by 
which the pits are often submerged, have been impediments to 
extensive operations. Nevertheless, these mines yielded, subse¬ 
quently to 1700, even throughout the century, annually eight 
hundred thousand ounces of silver. In the province of Truxillo 
the Hualyayae, Gumachuco and Conchuco mines have been 
worked since 1772, and yielded annually eight hundred thou¬ 
sand ounces of silver. The ores of the district were said by 
Humboldt to be richer than those of Potosi. 

The gold and silver obtained from the mines in Peru was or¬ 
dered to be brought to Lima to be coined. No regular returns 
of the amount are attainable of an earlier date than 1754. The 
gold and silver which paid the duty on coinage from this date to 
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1809, was 240,408,058 piastres. Writers upon this subject, espe¬ 
cially Jacobs, have reckoned the amount the same for the pre¬ 
ceding fifty-nine years, and thus concluded the amount of gold 
and silver yielded by the mines of Peru for the one hundred and 
ten years previous to 1810, to have been $480,816,116. 

The western part of Columbia has yielded gold from the ear¬ 
liest period, but no silver of account. The gold is obtained in 
alluvial districts. Veins have been found in the mountains of 
Guamoco and Antioquia, but the working of them has been ne¬ 
glected. The gold obtained from the washing was coined, and 
paid duty at Santa Fe de Bogota. In 1801 it averaged 2,500,000 
piastres, from which amount it had not varied materially for a 
long period. 

The gold and silver obtained in Chili was coined at the capi¬ 
tal, Santiago, where the tax was collected. It amounted to 
about $850,000 annually, and for the period from 1700 to 1810, 
it is estimated that the gross yield of the mines and washings 
was $93,500,000. 

Buenos Ayres, which at one time included the mountain of 
Potosi, had many rich mines about this period, especially La 
Paz, Carangas and Oruro ; the annual product of which is stated 
by Humboldt to have been $4,200,000, or in one hundred and 
ten years $462,000,000. 

Bringing together under one view the products of the gold and 
silver mines of Spanish America, and regarding the amount of 
contraband, or which did not pay a tax, we have the following 
results:— 


Peru.£100,169,524 

Columbia. 57,341,666 

Chili. 19,532.166 

Buenos Ayres. 96,250,000 


Product paying duty. 273,293,356 

Product on contraband. 68,323,339 


341,616,995 

Product of Mexico as above stated. 364,847,739 


£706,464,434 

But Brazil belonged to the Portuguese, and its product of gold 
must be added to the amount of gold and silver obtained in 
Spanish America. In the appendix to the report of the Bullion 
Committee of the English House of Commons in June, 1810, 
there is an account of the product, or duty of one-fifth, from the 
1st of August, 1751, to December, 1794, for the two greatest 
mining provinces of Brazil, those of Minas Geraes, and of Mi¬ 
nas Novas ; and also of the district of Goiazes. By this state¬ 
ment, it appears that there was a decrease in the amount of the 
quintos on gold as follows:— 
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Arobas. Mures. Ounces. 


Annual average from 1752 to 1762 .104 7 5 

“ “ 1763 to 1773 90 3 1 

“ “ 1774 to 1784 69 20 4 

“ “ 1785 to 1794 45 41 5 


Thus the tax of one-fifth the weight amounted to 3,369 aro¬ 
bas of gold ; the value of each aroba in sterling is £1,821 17s. 
4d. Consequently, the whole amount produced from the mines 
in fifty-one years was £30,719,335. The yield of the other 
mines for the same period is estimated at £9,1281,665. 

The only method without statistics, which do not exist, by 
which to arrive at the results of the preceding period of fifty- 
nine years, is through an investigation of the commerce of the 
period, with all those incidental circumstances which have a de¬ 
gree of influence upon it. After such an investigation, Jacobs, 
among other writers, has reckoned the amount produced as 
equal to that of the subsequent period, and the total from 1700 
to 1810 at £80,000,000, thus:— 


Spanish America.£706.464,434 

Portuguese America. 80,000,000 


786,464,434 

Or an annual product of. £7,146,767 


Since the commencement of the present century, the product 
of the mines originally of Spanish and Portuguese America 
has rapidly declined. This has been in consequence of political 
disorders and wars, and not from any failure in the mines. Thus 
in Mexico, the money coined at the mint in 1809 was $26,172,- 
982 in gold and silver ; but in 1812 it had declined to $4,409,- 
266. In Guanaxuato, according to Mr. Ward, the amount of 
the precious metals diminished from 8,852,472 marcs of silver, 
and 27,810 marcs of gold ; the product of fifteen years preced¬ 
ing the revolution, to 2,877,213 marcs of silver, and 8,109 marcs 
of gold. The mines of Sombrerete declined from five hundred 
thousand to three hundred thousand annually. The product of 
the mines of Catorce, which was second only to that of Guan¬ 
axuato in the amount of silver raised, being nearly three millions 
of dollars annually, was so reduced as to yield, on the average for 
the fifteen years of the revolution, $599,400. The Bisciana vein, 
which yielded $857,042 annually, declined during the period from 
1800 to 1823, to $14,285 annually. In each district the princi¬ 
pal mines, with a single exception, were abandoned; the machi¬ 
nery was allowed to go to ruin, and the silver raised was merely 
the gleanings of more prosperous times; the workings were con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the upper levels. Reports have been 
made of the quantity of money coined at the four mints between 
1810 and 1829, including both gold and silver. This amount is 
$220,403,183. 
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The produce of gold and silver in Central America was always 
included in the returns from Mexico previous to 1820. At that 
time a mint was established, which, up to 1829, had coined about 
♦2,893,710. 

The entire amount of gold and silver supplied by the late 
Spanish dominions in America, for the twenty years terminating 
in 1829, is thus estimated : * 


Mexico. 

Guatimala 
Columbia .... 

Peru. 

Buenoe Ayres 

Chili. 

Brazil. 


1220,043,200 
2,893,710 
. 33,564,267 

. 64,688.429 

30,000,000 
. 16,618,880 
. 19,892,400 


$387,700,886 

Or at 4i. 2d. the dollar . £80,736,768 

As early as 1824 gold was found in North Carolina; to wit, 
1824, ♦16,000; 1825, 817,000; 1826, 820,000; 1827, 21,000; 
1828, 846,000; 1829, 8128,000. Also in Virginia, South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, small quantities were found at the same time^ 
A recapitulation of the amounts thus far stated, presents the 
following results of the produce of precious metals from the mines 
of America: 


From 1492 to 1600 
1600 to 1700 
1700 to 1810 
1810 to 1829 


£ 130 , 458,000 

337 , 500,000 

786 , 464,434 

80 , 736,768 


£1,235,159,202 

We have thus far followed chiefly the estimate of Humboldt 
and Ward and Jacobs. Some discrepancy must necessarily ex¬ 
ist in the absence of positive reports, between the results of every 
investigation. 

For the following tables we are indebted to M. Michel Cheva¬ 
lier’s Remarks on the Production of the Precious Metals: 


Production of the Silver and Gold Mines of America prior to the Discovery of 

California. 



Silver. 


Gold. 


Covmits. 

r- 

Value in 


Value in 

Weight in 
Kilogrammes. 

Millions 

of 

Francs. 

Weight in 

Kilo¬ 

grammes. 

Millions 

of 

Francs. 

United States.. 



22,125 

76 

Mexico. 

61,985,522 

13,774 

389,269 

1,341 

New Granada.. 

259,774 

58 

566,748 

1,952 

Peru \ 

Bolivia ) * * 

Brazil . 

58,765,244 

13,059 

340,393 

1,342,300 

250,142 

1,172 

4,623 

Chili. 

1,040,184 

251 

862 

Total. 

122,050,724 

27,122 

2,940,977 

10,086 


Total 
for each 
country 
in mill¬ 
ions of 
Francs. 

76 

15,115 

2,010 

14,231 

4,628 

1,098 

37,148 
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Quantities of Gold and Silver supplied to the European Markets by the fol¬ 
lowing countries in three centuries ending in 1848. 


Countries. 


Europe, exclusive of Russia 

Russia. 

Africa and the Islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, &c... 

Total. 

In 40 years, from 1790 to 1830, Mexico produced £6,436,453 
of gold, and £139,818,032 of silver. Chili, £2,768,488 of gold, 
and £1,832,924 of silver. Buenos Ayres, £4,024,895 of gold, 
and £27,182,673 of silver. 

The following table shows the annual product (approximate 
calculation) in value of fine gold and silver for 1846 and 1850, 
the former being two years before, and the latter two years after 
the discovery of the gold mines of California. We are indebted 
for it to the Western Journal and Civilian. The statistics of 
later date may be found in previous volumes of our Review and 
Industrial Resources. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Weight in 
Kilogrammes 

Value in 
Millions 
of 

Francs. 

Weight in 
Kilo¬ 
grammes. 

Value in 
Millions 
of 

Francs. 

9,000,000 

2,000 

445,150 

1,500 

1,485,000 

300 

319,330 

725,750 

1,100 

2,500 



10,485,000 

2,300 

1,490,230 

5,100 


1840. 1850. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

California. 

.... ... 



12,000,000 

62,088 

12,062,078 

United States. 

237,336 

1,864 

239,230 

115.430 

11,444 

126,854 

Mexico. 

249,753 

3,457,020 

3,706,773 

382,901 

5,383,333 

5,766,234 

New Granada.... 

252,407 

42,929 

295,336 

252,407 

42,929 

295,336 

Peru. 

96,241 

1,000,583 

1,096,624 

96,241 

1,000,583 

1,096,824 

Bolivia. 

60,337 

460,191 

520,548 

60,357 

460,191 

520,548 

Chili. 

145,585 

296,029 

442,614 

145,585 

297,029 

442,614 

Brazil. 

259,871 

2,003 

261,874 

289,068 

2,227 

291,295 

Total of North & 

South America 

1,201,560 

5,261,619 

6,563,179 

13,341,989 

7,259,824 

20,601,813 


Art. IT.—THE PUBLIC LANDS AND LAND SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 

[In this admirable treatise, prepared by the Hon. John Perkins, of Louisiana, as 
an argument before Congress on the subject of the public lands, is condensed the 
whole history of the system, and a multitude of most interesting facts relating to 
the statistics of our public lands. The subject was never so thoroughly discussed 
before, and it will recommend itself to the attention of all of our readers. Gen. 
Cass has spoken of the argument in the highest terms, and agrees that “ the ad¬ 
ministration of the domain had better be committed to the respective States upon 
some such general principles as it advocates.”— Ed.] 

Of all the great questions that have been discussed within these 
walls, no one has so deeply affected the legislation of the country 
as that of the disposition of the public lands. Like agriculture 
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in our material interests, it is at the bottom, and has affected 
every other interest. In addressing the House in explanation of 
the substitute I have offered, I should feel great diffidence if I 
proposed more than to recall the views of those who have already 
discussed the subject. Within the hour allowed me, I can only 
state principles and facts, and indicate, without arguing, their ap¬ 
plication. 

Mr. Calhoun once remarked to Chief Justice Marshall, who 
frequently repeated it in illustration of the mental analysis of the 
great South Carolinian, that there were but two things to be con¬ 
sidered in the formation of government —the organization and 
distribution of power . The force of this remark is especially felt 
in any attempt to discuss the policy or operation of our land sys¬ 
tem without first tracing it to its origin. From an insignificant 
agency under a clerkship of the Treasury Department, it has, 
with our increase of population and extension of territory, become 
a distinct branch of the government, extending, in its various 
ramifications, into thirteen States of the Union, and exerting an 
influence that, looking to the delicacy and importance of the in¬ 
terests affected, and the nature of our institutions, can find no 
parallel, except in the India Board, governing from London the 
immense territories of England in the East. 

It was looking at this great development in 1839, when we 
had only about three-sevenths of our present territory, that Mr. 
Calhoun said he was satisfied that the period had arrived when 
its entire revolution, as applicable to the States, was unavoida¬ 
ble. His words were: The States “have outgrown the system. 
Since its first adoption they have come into existence—have 
passed through a state of infancy—and are now arrived at man¬ 
hood. The system which was wise and just at first, is neither 
wise nor just when applied to them in their changed condition.” 

What was originally this system ? What its operation ? In 
what is it defective ? What are the remedies proposed ? Are 
they constitutional and expedient ? • 

The bill which I offer is directed rather against a vice of or¬ 
ganization than of principle. It was first proposed in a resolu¬ 
tion introduced into the Senate of the United States, in 1826, by 
Mr. Tazewell, of Virginia; it was indicated in the message of 
General Jackson, in 1832, and brought to the notice of the Sen¬ 
ate by Mr. Calhoun, in 1837, in a bill almost identical in terms 
with the present one. 

In 1839, Mr. Calhoun advocated it in the Senate. In 1840, 
he secured a report in its favor from the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, composed of Robert J. Walker, chairman; Fulton, 
of Arkansas; Clay, of Alabama; Prentiss, of Vermont; and Nor- 
vell, of Michigan. In 1841, Judge Young, of Illinois, again in¬ 
troduced it into that body, where, after discussion, there were 
eighteen votes in its favor and twenty-two against it. Among 
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those voting for it I find the names of Allen of Ohio, Anderson, 
Benton, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King of Alabama, 
Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nicholson, Norvell, Robinson, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker of Mississippi, and Young 
of Illinois. 

Before explaining its provisions, it will be necessary to state 
briefly the history of the acquisition of the public lands, and the 
policy which has controlled their disposition. 

After the declaration of independence, and before the adop¬ 
tion of the articles of confederation, the disposition of the vacant 
lands in the West, claimed by the several colonies, became a sub¬ 
ject of controversy. Maryland, and other of the smaller States, 
contended that this unsettled domain, if wrested by the common 
blood and treasure of the thirteen colonies, should be “ common 
property, parcelled out by Congress into free, convenient, and in¬ 
dependent governments, in such manner and at such times” as 
Congress should determine. Maryland refused to accede to the 
confederation, because this poiht was not yielded. The other 
States acceded, reserving their rights to these lands as common 
property. 

In March, 1780, New-York, to remove this dissatisfaction, ten¬ 
dered to the States her western lands; and in the same year, Con- 

f ress passed a resolution “earnestly” recommending the other 
tates having like possessions to do the same; declaring by re¬ 
solve, on the 10th October, “that the unappropriated lands” 
which should “be ceded or relinquished to the United States by, 
any particular State,” should be “disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed into dis¬ 
tinct republican States,” which should become members of the 
federal Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty and free¬ 
dom, and independence of the other States;” the lands to be 
“ granted or settled at such times and under such regulations ” 
as should afterwards be agreed upon by the United States in Con¬ 
gress assembled. 

In March, 1781, the Maryland delegates signed the articles of 
confederation; and under this compact the union of the colonies 
was complete. 

The cession of New-York was accepted October, 1782. One 
of its conditions was, that the lands ceded should “ be and inure 
for the use and benefit of such of the United States” as should 
*‘become members of the federal alliance,” and for “no other 
use or purpose whatever.” 

In March, 1784, Virginia’s cession was executed and accepted. 
One of its conditions was, that the lands ceded should be— 

“Considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States as have become, or shall become, members of the confedera¬ 
tion or federal alliance of the United States, Virginia inclusive, according to 
their usual respective proportions in the general charge and expenditure, 
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and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pnrpose, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

In 1785, ’86, and ’87, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and South 
Carolina made cessions of their lands on similar conditions. 

Our present government was organized on 5th March, 1789. 
The only allusion made to the public lands in the constitution 

was : 

“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting, tne territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, and nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State.” 

North Carolina’s cession of land was accepted in April, 1790, 
and Georgia’s in June, 1802. These cessions, almost in the 
terms of those of Virginia, except that Georgia’s omitted the 
clause, “according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure,” were, like those of all the other 
colonies, a response to the recommendation of the confederation, 
and adopted by, and made binding upon, the government, to 
guard them as a common fund for the common benefit of all 
the States. 

In May, 1785, within a year after the cession by Virginia, 
and before that from any other State, except New-York, Con¬ 
gress passed an ordinance regulating the survey of the public 
domain, which is the basis of our present system. From this it 
has been gradually built up by a long course of executive direc¬ 
tion and congressional legislation. 

On the 18th May, 1796, Congress passed the first law for the 
sale of the public lands. 

The first land offices were opened at Cincinnati and Pittsburg. 
Th6 price fixed was $2 per acre—one half cash, the residue in 
one year. On the 10th of May, 1800, Congress extended the 
credit to one-fourth cash, the residue in four years. The credit 
granted induced excessive purchases, and in 1805 and ’6, and 
at different periods subsequently up to 1820, Congress passed 
relief laws in mitigation of the system. In 1820 the present 
cash system was adopted, and the price reduced to $1 25 per acre. 

Appeals to Congress for relief now ceased. This was the 
first decided improvement in the system. 

After this, acts of pre-emption were, at various times, passed 
by Congress, but limited and remedial in their character, until 
the 4th September, 1841, when our present prospective and 
general pre-emption law was passed. This was the second great 
improvement in the system. 

A graduation bill, founded upon the exercise of the discretion 
a proprietor exhibits—discriminating in price according to the 
value of his lands—I consider the third great improvement in 
the system. This, although often urged upon Congress as a 
constitutional and wise mode of disposing of the large tracts of 
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nearly worthless land owned by the general government within 
the limits of the land States, has never yet become a law. A 
bill of this character, introduced by the gentleman from Alabama, 
[Mr. Cobb,] passed this House a few weeks since, and now 
awaits the action of the Senate. 

Such is the history of the original acquisition of the public 
lands by the general government, and their organization under 
our present land system. 

The machinery for their administration was inaugurated in 
the idea that the public lands were common property, pledged 
for the common debt, under the exclusive, but not unlimited, 
control of the general government, and to be used for the com¬ 
mon benefit. It acted upon them as a surrender in the common 
interest, surrounded by the same checks, and to be disposed of 
subject to the same constitutional limitations, as the funds of the 
common treasury. Their management was placed under the 
Treasury Department; their proceeds paid into the common 
fund; and, except in the discrimination imposed by a proprietor¬ 
ship in kind, rather than in money, the same principles were to 
govern their administration. 

Under these views, the machinery of the system has been 
developed from a single room in the Treasury Department, at 
an annual expense, in 1802 in Washington, of $1,754 and 
throughout the country, $4,765 26 —total, including land offices 
and surveyors, $6,519 26 —into a General Land Office, created 
in 1812, with a Commissioner, appointed by the President, and 
elevated, in 1848, into almost a distinct branch of the govern¬ 
ment, under the Secretary of the Interior, at a cost, according 
to the estimate of this year, of $189,875 for the Land Office, at 
Washington, and $342,640 for the other land offices and sur- 
veying departments—in all $532,515, exclusive of California. 

Acres. 

The land system began its operation upon the land in the Territories 

alone, amounting to.. 243,990,821 

Acquired from Virginia, New York, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Connecticut.158,660,299 

From Georgia. 68,898,522 

From North and South Carolina. 26,432,000 

And has extended to those since acquired, amounting to.1,165,389,741 

Acquired from France, 1804.751,363,501 

From Spain, 1819 . 37,931*520 

From Mexico, 1847.376,094,720 

-Making in all, within the Territories and thirteen States of the Union, 1,409,380,562 

It had, in 1802, eleven employes throughout the Union. It 
has now in the Territories and thirteen land States 336 federal 
officers, operating upon interests purely local, and of the highest 
importance to the citizens of the States—all controlled by, and 
in direct correspondence with, the general office at Washington, 
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Under its administration there had been surveyed, up to 
June 30, 1853, 336,202,587 acres—leaving then unsurveyed, 

1,073,177,975 acres. 

The expenses of all the branches of the government have in¬ 
creased in the same time, from S3,737,080 in 1802, to about 
$50,000,000 in 1853. 

The population of the United States, at the time of the sys¬ 
tem’s organization, in 1800 . was 5,305,925; in 1850, 23,191,876. 

The bill that I have offered as a substitute to the one before 
the House, is in the idea that this system has become unwieldy; 
and from a development, unanticipated at its institution, failed 
to accomplish the purposes of its creation. 

It proposes to take nothing from the present land system 
which experience has shown to he valuable; but freeing it of 
incumbrances, to make permanent its three great improvements, 
and render them more effective. 

It does not propose to sell or give away the public lands to 
the States within which they lie, but simply to transfer to them 
their administration, on conditions highly just and equitable to 
all the States—insuring greater attention to local interests, con¬ 
travening no mooted constitutional point, simplifying the system, 
curtailing executive patronage, and confining its operation, as 
originally, to the Territories. 

The amount of public lands within the States, (excluding 
California, which has 113,682,436 acres,) the administration of 
which will be conferred upon the States, is 168,178,818 acres; 
the amount of public land in the Territories, upon which the 
present system will continue to operate, is 864,069,170 acres.* 

The vast importance of this public domain to the future in¬ 
terests of the country cannot be appreciated. While in Great 
Britain proper an equal distribution of land would give a little 
over two acres to each individual, in the United States it would 

f ive 105 acres. This is the great peculiarity of our country, 
t is our security, and a magnificent basis upon which to erect 
our future greatness. We should not hasten to destroy it, but 
leave its settlement and reduction to cultivation to the opera¬ 
tion of natural causes, aided by permanent laws. 

1 have said the substitute I offer is directed against a vice of 
organization, and not of principle. I will be better understood, 
perhaps, if I say the evils of our present land system result 
chiefly from its organization. These evils will be best considered 
in connection with the remedies proposed. 

What is the substitute ? 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

It provides for the cession of the public lands in the States of Alabama, 
* See Appendix A, at the end of this article. 
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Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and California, to these States respectively, on 
certain conditions. 

The said States are to pay into the United States treasury 75 per centum 
on the gross amount of their sales of such lands. 

u That the minimum price, as now fixed by law, shall remain unchanged 
until the 30th day of June, 1855; but after that period, the price may be 
reduced by the States respectively, according to the following scale: all 
lands theretofore offered at public sale, and then remaining unsold ten 
years or upward preceding the 30th day of June, 1855, aforesaid, may be 
reduced by said States to a price not less than one dollar per acre; and all 
lands that may have been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold fifteen 
years or upward preceding the said 30th day of June, 1855, may thereafter 
be reduced to a price not less than seventy-five cents per acre; and all 
lands that may have been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold 
twenty years or upward preceding the said 30th day of June, 1855, may 
then be reduced by said States to a price not less than fifty cents per acre; 
and all lands that may have been offered at public sale, and remaining un¬ 
sold twenty-five years or upward preceding the said 30th day of June, 1855, 
may thereafter be reduced by said States to a price not less tnan twenty-five 
cents per acife; and all lands that may have been offered at public sale, and 
remaining unsold thirty years or upward preceding the said 30th day of 
June, 1855, shall be ceded immediately to the States in which said lands 
are situated: Provided , That all lands which shall remain unsold after 
having been offered at public sale for ten years, and which do not come 
under the above provisions, shall be subject to the provisions of pre-emption, 
graduation, and disposition aforesaid, at the respective periods of ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years after said sale, commencing from the 
expiration of ten years after the same had been offered at public sale.” 

The lands are to be subject to the existing legal subdivisions, reserving 
for each township and fractional township the sixteenth section for the use 
of schools. 

Land sold at public auction to be subject to entry for cash only, according 
to a fixed graduation. 

Acts of Congress in force at the time of the passage of this act to remain 
unchanged, unless modified by this act. 

Lands after private entry may be sold, at the option of the purchaser, in 
quarter-quarter-sections. This disposition of lands to the States shall be in 
full of the five per cent, fund not already accrued to any State—said State 
to be liable for all the expense of sales and management of said lands, and 
for extinguishing Indian titles. 

On failure to comply with the provisions of this act, the cession of lands to 
any delinquent State to be void; and all grants or titles thereafter made by 
any such State to be also void. 

After every reduction in the price of the lands by the States, as provided 
for, the State legislatures may grant to the settlers on such lands rights of 
pre-emption, to last for 12 months,.at such reduced rates; lands not taken 
by settlers at the end of that time may be entered by any other person, 
until the next reduction takes place, when, if not previously purchased, they 
shall be subject to the right of pre-emption for 12 months; and so on, from 
time to time, as said reductions take place. 

The President to close the land offices, surveyor’s office, &c., in any State 
included in this act that shall, as provided, accept the provisions of this act; 
and the commissions of said land officers and surveyors to expire at a period 
not beyond six months after the time for the law to take effect. 

That from the passage of this act the States accepting the transfer under 
the terms offered, shall be relieved from all restrictions to tax any land by 
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the authority subject to the sale thereof; and all maps, papers, books, and 
accounts, relative to said lands, now in the General Land Office at Wash¬ 
ington, shall be subject to the order of the Executives of the accepting 
States. 

This was the bill as originally introduced by Mr. Speaker 
Boyd. To this I have added two amendments. The first 
amendment is a proviso to the first section, and is designed to 
authorize the States to grant alternate sections of land lor rail¬ 
road purposes. It is as follows: 

11 Provided, That the State may, on the payment of the price fixed by 
this bill for the land along any railroad line, indemnify itself for the grant 
of alternate sections of land to such railroad by disposing of the remaining 
sections along the line at double the price fixed by this bill” 

This amendment embraces the question of granting alternate 
sections of land for railroads, and transfers the question to the 
States within which the lands are situated. 

It authorizes the States to grant alternate sections of land 
along railroad lines within their borders, and indemnify them¬ 
selves by disposing of the remaining sections along the line at 
double the price fixed by the bill. 

By it each State may grant, at its discretion, that aid to rail¬ 
road interests within its borders that is now asked of the general 
government. Under its operation, the general government is 
guarantied by the State against any loss in the grant of alternate 
sections, and each State is made the judge, under the responsi¬ 
bility of a pecuniary interest, in what cases the grant should be 
made; for, as soon as a grant is made of alternate sections to 
any railroad, the State pays the regular per-centage that would 
be due upon the sale of those lands, to the general government, 
and is reimbursed, as already stated, by the sale of the remaining 
sections at double price. The other amendment extends the 
time for right of pre-emption in the second section, from ninety 
days to twelve months, and is for the benefit of actual settlers. 

The lands in Territories are not affected by the provisions of 
the bill. 

Under this bill the railroad interest is amply protected, the 
general government is more than reimbursed the purchase and 
survey of the public lands, and relieved of an onerous and annoy¬ 
ing agency in their disposal, while the citizens of all the States 
are guarantied the advantages of a graduation in their price. 

The States are benefited by having settled within their bor¬ 
ders all those annoying land claims and conflicting titles that 
come up to Washington from all quarters, to be decided fre¬ 
quently upon imperfect testimony. 

Most of the Western States have already State as well as 
federal land offices within their limits. Under this bill the State 
land offices will do the work of both. 
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At present the general government pays to each State five per 
cent, upon the public lands within their borders, and the State 
cannot tax them for five years after they are sold. 

By the substitute this is reversed: the State pays a certain 
per-centage to the general government. The receipt of this per¬ 
centage by the general government is insured by the titles 
under the State being dependent for their legality upon its 
payment. 

In few words, it proposes to transfer all the lands within the 
States to the States in which they lie, on two conditions: 

First , that the States shall dispose of them at $1 75 cents, 50 
cents, and 25 cents, according as they have been offered for sale, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five years. 

Second , that the States pay to the general government 75 per 
cent, upon the net amount realized from their sale. This per-cen- 
tage is to be paid quarterly, as the lands are disposed of at the 
State land offices; those remaining unsold at the end of thirty 
years to belong to the States. 

A great argument in favor of the substitute is, that it curtails 
executive patronage. By its adoption 228 federal offices will be 
abolished and their duties imposed upon State officers. 

Mr. Calhoun, to whom it was given to detect danger to the 
constitution before it was visible to most minds, and whose elo¬ 
quence was but the earnest protest of the future against the pre¬ 
sent, once said that the greatest instruments of consolidation 
under our government were the land-office, the currency, and 
the post-office. 

The constitution, as originally interpreted by its framers, left 
the great mass of legislation to the States, and restricted the fed¬ 
eral government to the management of foreign affairs, and a 
few internal matters. Yet, so disguised under a pride of na¬ 
tional greatness has been the tendency to consolidation, that, 
insensibly, one power after another has been assumed, until the 
general government, almost to the exclusion of the State govern¬ 
ments, has made itself felt in all the relations of life. Its en¬ 
croachments have been invisible, but constant. 

With the addition of each new State, the relative greatness 
of the general government has been increased, and that of the 
individual States diminished. With increased power to reward, 
its offices have become more valuable. 

The popular mind has associated increase of constitutional 
power with national development. Congress has absorbed 
nearly all the legislation of the country—its sessions increasing 
in length, while those of the State legislatures have become less 
frequent and shorter. 

Under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, in 1802, there 
were but five heads of departments : there are now seven. 
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There were then but 3,806 federal officers ; there are now in the 
employment of government, throughout the country, 35,456. 

The adoption of the substitute will abolish 228 of these ; and, 
with advantage to the particular interests involved, transfer their 
duties to those of the States.* 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, speaking on this subject in the 
Senate of the United States, in March, 1826, said : 

I wish that every new State had all the lands within the State, that, in 
the shape of receiverships and other ways, these States might not be brought 
under the influence of this ten miles square. In other words, I wish that all 
the patronage of the land office was m the hands of the individual States, 
and not in the hands of the general government. I am the friend of State 
rights, and will cut down the patronage of this general government, which 
has increased, is increasing, and must be diminished; or we—the States— 
shall be not only u shorn of our beams , v sir, but abolished quite. 

Mr. Van Buren, in May of the same year, in the Senate, said : 
The public lands “ had extended the patronage of the govern¬ 
ment over the States to a great extent,” and “ subjected^ those 
in which they were situated “ to an unwise and unprofitable de¬ 
pendence on the federal government. No man could render the 
country a greater service than he who should devise some plan 
by which the United States might be relieved from the owner¬ 
ship of this property by some equitable mode.” He would vote 
for a proposition on such terms. 

In 1830, Mr. Hayne, in the Senate, said : 

More than one-half our time has been taken up with the discussion of 
propositions connected with the public lands, and more than one-half our 
acts embrace provisions growing out of this fruitful source. 

In 1839, Mr. Calhoun said, the discussion about their disposi¬ 
tion consumed one-third of the time of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker Boyd, in answer to an inquiry made by me, 
under date of May 21, 1854, says: 

I state as my deliberate opinion, that, during the sixteen years I have 
served in Congress, at least one-third of the entire time of that body has 
been consumed in the consideration of questions connected in one form or 
another with our public land system. 

The Clerk of this House, Colonel Forney, in a note in reply 
to an inquiry on the subject, says : 

Fifteen hundred columns of the Congressional Globe and Appendix for 
the Thirty-second Congress are taken up with debates on public lands; and 
the expense to the government incurred alone by the time consumed was 
$143,520. 

Again: this substitute not only reduces the patronage of the 
general government resulting from the administration of the 

* See Appendix B, at the end of this article. 
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public lands, but it takes them out of the political arena. A 
question purely of political economy will no longer be made one 
of partisan controversy. It is non-intervention in the local in¬ 
terests and politics of the States. 

I desire to discuss this subject upon elevated principles, and 
without appeal to party feelings. But I ask members if the dis¬ 
position of the public lands has not been an element, on one 
side or the other, in all our political contests ? It was directly 
connected with the great Hayne and Webster debate; and, after 
arraying in opposition the old and the new States, and embit¬ 
tering feeling at the North and the South, has ever since affected 
the regulation of the tariff. 

It was closely connected with all the financial measures of 
General Jackson’s administration, mixed itself up with his con- 
te t with the United States Bank, and became the suggestion of 
a change in the constitution. It has ever been associated with 
the discussion of the power of Congress to make internal im- 

E rovements; and now, when one after another of these questions 
ave been settled or passed away, it remains with the subject of 
slavery to monopolize our time and embarrass legislation. 

Is this never to cease ? Having assisted to make and unmake 
Presidents for half a century, is it to continue a fund upon 
which individual members may draw to supply political capital 
for their districts ? Has not the return of members to this 
House been made in a greater degree to depend upon the legis¬ 
lation of Congress upon this subject than upon any other ? Do 
not measures, objectionable in principle, ally themselves with 

f 'rants of land to force representatives to the alternative of a vio- 
ation of their conviction of constitutional right, or a seeming 
antagonism to the interests of their constituents ? 

I believe, sir, there is a general desire that this should cease. 
I believe it to be the feeling of the country, that the public lands 
should be disposed of, once for all—justly and equitably—to pre¬ 
vent improper combinations—to reduce the length of our sessions, 
and enable us to legislate on other matters. 

On the eve of Mr. Webster’s first visit to Europe he was asked 
the object of his trip. His reply was, that, in addition to a desire 
to see the objects of natural interest, to one visiting the Old 
World, he wanted to get where he could see a man who had never 
made a bargain. I would not intimate that this expression was 
in any way associated with,or the result of, his political experience; 
but I may say, without reflection upon that great man, that the 
desire was by no means unnatural to any one who had been even 
a spectator of the legislation of Congress in reference to the public 
lands. 

On this point I will not enlarge. Sixteen years ago, in 1839, 
Mr. Calhoun, in speaking of the subject, said: 
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I ask not whether it would be wise to continue the old system. No, sir, 
a far bolder question—will it be practicable ? * * 

It is easy to see how this woula end; the public domain, the noble inher¬ 
itance of the people of this Union, would be squandered, or rather gambled 
away in the contest, and would thus be made at the same time the means of 
plunder and corruption, and of elevating to power the mast profligate and 
audacious. 

Has this prediction been realized ? Let one of many years’ 
experience in this House, and yet in the counsels of the country, 
answer. Three weeks since, speaking on a bill that has passed 
this House, Senator Thompson, of Kentucky, said: 

It seems to me, since I have had the honor to come to the national coun¬ 
sels, whether in this or the other house of Congress, the public lands have 
been bandied about eternally as a bribe in the shape of cession and retroces¬ 
sion, in the shape of graduation and of distribution, and of every imaginable 
project. 

Of all the interests of the country, the land or agricultu¬ 
ral should be least affected by, or dependent upon, legisla¬ 
tion. Upon it rest all other branches of national industry, and 
its value should be controlled by laws uniform and permanent. It 
is bad enough that the commerce of the country should be influ¬ 
enced by measures purely political; but trade partakes in some 
sort of the character of an adventure, and readily adapts itself to 
circumstances. Not so with land. The tiller of the soil may 
have a knowledge of chemistry, but he knows nothing of political 
chicanery. He watches the changes in the natural, not in the 
political elements, and looks to the ground, not to Congress, for 
his annual profit or the increased value of his land. And yet, if 
Congress issue twenty millions of land warrants, as proposed by 
the bill of the gentleman from New York, or throw as many acres 
of land gratuitously, or at greatly reduced prices, upon the market 
one year, and none the next, the price of every man’s farm will 
be as variable as your commercial stocks. 

Sir, if you have the power, you have no moral right thus to 
subject the staid and sober interests of the home-staying, hard¬ 
working farmers of the country, to the fluctuations of your com¬ 
mercial, or the tidal movements of your political sea. 

Again: the substitute not only takes the public lands out of the 
political arena, but frees the land States from a humiliating vas¬ 
salage. They have risen up out of the wilderness under a pledge 
given at the origin of the government, that they should be re¬ 
ceived into the Union with equal rights with the other States; and 
yet, they are now fettered by a system inflicting upon them all 
the evils of absenteeism. 

The lands of the sovereign of England may be taxed in the 
shire in which they lie, while those of the general government 
within the States are exempted and held for years at prices above 
their value, causing emigration to seek other localities. They, in 
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fact, act upon the surface of the new States like the immense 
corporations of Mortmain, which it cost England a revolution to 
get rid of. 

By a calculation made (by Mr. Sumner) in the Senate of the 
United Siates, in 1849, the land States, from a forbearance to tax 
the lands of the general government, after survey, have lost 
$72,000,000. How long will the idea of a paternity of the old 
over the new States prevent a practical conviction in the popu¬ 
lar mind of their entire equality ? 

Dispose of the public lands within the States to the States in 
which they lie, under the terms of this bill, and you at once get 
rid of the embarrassing questions which constantly force the 
States to protest or memorialize against a proprietorship within 
their borders, which, although it extend to half their limits, they 
can neither tax nor raise contributions from, for the general good, 
and which forces you to dole out to them the small pittance of 
five per cent, upon their sales. 

But I have other arguments in favor of this bill, less general 
in their character, but not less important, and whose practical 
force must strike every one who has observed the progress of 
legislation in this House. 

If the numerous causes which have attended, within the last 
twenty years, the unexampled development of this country, could 
be analyzed, perhaps to no one would be ascribed so much impor¬ 
tance as that of railroads. North, South, East, and West, in all 
portions of the country, and by all classes, their advantages are 
appreciated. Your Atlantic cities have dug through mountains 
to extend them to the West; and stretching them along vour 
rivers and across your richest agricultural regions, the humblest 
proprietor has not hesitated to contribute, and has reaped a return 
in the greatly enhanced value of his land. So certain is this in¬ 
creased value of real estate along their line, that whole commu¬ 
nities and States, looking to is as a result, have laid general taxes 
for their creation. In fact, it is now almost an acknowledged 
truth of political economy, and taxation for no other purpose is 
so popular. 

Under these circumstances, is there anything extravagant in 
the expectation on the part of the States that the general govern¬ 
ment should contribute, like every other proprietor within their 
limits, to the construction of railroads enhancing greatly the value 
of the public domain ? The 5 per cent, upon the sales of the pub¬ 
lic lands within the States is now given them as a return, and in 
some sort acknowledgment of the benefit the lands of the gov¬ 
ernment derive from the construction of ordinary roads. Is there 
anything so unreasonable in the call of the States upon the gen¬ 
eral government to make a similar return for the enhanced value 
of its land—the result of local taxation, that the humblest pro- 
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prietor is made to pay—to justify the advocates of railroad grants 
before this House being regarded as speculators upon the public 
treasury, or to explain tne repugnance with which some members 
listen even to the suggestion oi such grants? 

This repugnance springs from the vice in the organization 
of our land system, of which I have spoken. It is neither insen¬ 
sibility to the justice of this claim, nor a belief in the want of con¬ 
stitutional power, that creates this opposition with many, but an 
inability to decide upon interests purely local, and whose expe¬ 
diency must depend upon circumstances and facts peculiarly 
liable to perversion. 

The bill I propose transfers the decision of these grants to the 
legislatures of the States. If the railroads seeking them deserve 
encouragement, and the alternate sections reserved will compen¬ 
sate in value for those granted, it will be best known to the legis¬ 
latures of the States in which the lands lie, and through which 
the roads pass. The States lose nothing; deserving railroads re¬ 
ceive encouragement; and in no event will the general govern¬ 
ment sacrifice a dollar. 

On this point I may be pardoned for speaking with some ear¬ 
nestness. Under our present land system, railroads peculiarly 
worthy of grants of alternate sections of land from Congress, 
without opposition at home, and supported by an unanimous 
delegation here, suffer from the multiplicity of similar but locally 
contested demands. Members of Congress, in their inability to 
examine each, and the impossibility of granting all these de¬ 
mands, feel a reluctance to grant any. 

Louisiana has suffered from this circumstance. The oldest, 
and in some sort the mother of all the States formed out of the 
territory purchased of France, west of the Mississippi river, she 
has never received an acre of land for railroad purposes, while 
the States on all sides of her have had grants. Having within 
her borders the mouth of the Mississippi river, through which flow 
all the waters of the west, and where its delta, gradually depressed 
to almost a level with the Gulf of Mexico, widens out to ten times 
its width in the States above—from the nature of her soil impas¬ 
sable by ordinary roads, and dividing from the Atlantic and 
Southern States the commerce of Texas and the West—she has 
now an application before this House for land for railroad pur¬ 
poses, less in amount than that already granted some of the West¬ 
ern States, endorsed in her demand by legislative subscription of 
one-fifth of the capital of her railroad companies, and a memorial 
in their behalf; the people along their line having liberally sub¬ 
scribed, and the States of Mississippi and Texas on each side 
with railroads brought to her borders, and asking to be connect¬ 
ed; and yet, her delegation cannot urge these claims, deserv¬ 
ing of consideration as they are, without encountering a pre- 
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judice against railroads, and wearying this House with facts too 
purely local to be generally known, and yet constituting the merit 
of her demand. 

I appeal to the railroad interest in this House, what has been 
the experience of the session ? 

From the great amount of business before the Committee on 
Public Lands, and its necessary consumption of time, has not a 
prejudice been created against its action ? The first railroad 
bill it proposed was objected to on grounds purely local, and tel¬ 
egraphic dispatches read to show that it was an attempted fraud. 
I voted for tnat bill in spite of the able opposition of the gentle¬ 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Letcher,) not because Louisiana also 
had railroad bills, but because I thought I had evidence that 
the gentleman was himself imposed on, and that it was late, after 
having been two years before Congress, for it to be discovered, 
by telegraphic dispatches, just as we were going to vote, to be 
fraudulent. But, what was the effect upon the House ? Such 
a prejudice against all railroad bills was created, that no member 
was willing to trust his particular bill, whatever its merits, to a 
vote* 

What was to be done ? Report them for passage and they 
would be killed; send them to the Committee of the Whole, they 
could never be reached; give up the floor and retain them for 
report at a more favorable time, should the Public Land Com¬ 
mittee ever be again called, was the only course left. This 
was done, and I think wisely done. But who can say when that 
> committee will again be called ? Will it be before the last month 
in the session ? Will it be at all ? 

Such has been the embarrassment of the railroad interest 
in this House during the past session. Information is asked for; 
and when a member rises to give it, no one listens. The land 
committee by much labor possesses itself of facts, and there is 
created a prejudice against it because of its very accumulation 
of facts. Seek'to give information to members out of the House; 
introduce to them the president or directors of our railroads to 
be questioned, cross-examined if desired, about their roads, there 
is at once the cry of lobby influence. 

Two presidents of railroad companies from my section of 
the Union visited this city, after participation in the late conven¬ 
tion at Charleston. They were full of information on subjects 
connected with the enterprise of the South—persons of charac¬ 
ter and gentlemen of amiable and pleasant manners, in every 
respect the equal of members upon this floor; and yet, though I 
felt satisfaction from personal grounds in doing so, I could never 
introduce them to a member of this House without the fear he 
would suppose there was a lobby influence about to be exerted. 

This substitute is valuable for other reasons of much impor- 
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tance, and to which I ask the particular attention of the House. 
It will transfer to the States the settlement of that large class of 
contested land cases which now come before the Land Com¬ 
missioner in this city for decision. It will refer to the State 
Legislature those numerous applications for special legislation 
regarding land titles which now embarrass this House, and to 
the State courts that immense amount of litigation which has 
been expensively prosecuted in the United States Courts. 

A commissioner to settle claims of any kind is connected with 
no pleasing recollections in the popular mind; and were it not 
that the ability and experience of Mr. Wilson, the present Land 
Commissioner, has relieved it in his case of odium, I believe the 

e irmanent existence of a commission at Washington, subject to 
xecutive removal, for deciding, upon appeal from the different 
land registers in the States, conflicting land rights between citi¬ 
zens and the government—not in open court, but in the retire¬ 
ment of his chamber—would be regarded as a monstrous solecism 
in our government. 

In its remoteness from the locality where the parties reside 
and the conflicts arise, and in the amount of discretion neces¬ 
sarily exercised by the Commissioner, it is, in principle, the Star 
Chamber of England—acting upon interests less important, to 
be sure, but not the less sacred. As members from the old 
States may not be familiar with the nature and extent of these 
conflicting rights decided upon in the Land Office of this city, I 
will read a short extract from an interesting and well-written 
sketch furnished me by Mr. Wilson, of the Land Office: 

The surveying system of the United States is marked by two distinctive 
charateristics. It operates first upon what is known as the “ public lands,” 
iu contradistinction to the “private land claims,” or foreign titles derived 
from the governments of Great Britain, France, Spain, and Mexico, and 
grants conceded to Indians in the various treaties of cessions between the 
United States and the several tribes since the foundation of the republic. 

They grow out of the great variety of claims, such as the right to pur¬ 
chase under the laws of the United States; to locate lands by military war¬ 
rants ; for State selections under certain laws, as swamp-lands: also, in vir¬ 
tue of pre-emption privileges, for schools, universities; and tneir interfer¬ 
ences arise at times by reason of priority of title derived from the sovereign¬ 
ties which preceded us, and known as “ private land” titles. This class are 
of every imaginable variety, from a few hundred feet in extent as town-lots, 
increasing to 40 arpens, ana thence up to tracts exceeding over a million of 
arpens each in extent, founded upon a variety of titles, such as inceptive or 
nascent grants, known as requites, or permits; orders of survey from the 
authorities of the former governments; actual surveys by such authorities, 
and titles in form or complete grants. 

Before the Executive department can recognize these, it is required 
that they shall either receive the sanction of Congress by an express con¬ 
firmatory law, or by a decree of the United States Courts pursuant to law. 
To effect this, boards of commissioners have been instituted from time to 
time, from the year 1805 to 1835, to examine and make reports on all these 
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varieties of title. Congress have also passed numerous laws confirming 
such titles, and leaving others unconfirmed; whilst other enactments have 
been passed shielding the unconfirmed from sale, and then, after the lapse 
of years, opening the district courts for their adjudication, with an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. # * * * All 

such foreign titles as may be thus sanctioned or confirmed by Congress are 
to be surveyed. ######### 

When these surveys are returned to Washington City authenticated by 
the United States Surveyor-General, they are carried into grant at the 
General Land Office, and a perfect record kept of the same, and of all the 
proceedings, from the first steps taken in the matter to its final consumma¬ 
tion and delivery of title. The extent and intricacy of this business can 
scarcely be understood without an elaborate exhibit. The private land 
claims originating under the system may be summarily classified as arising 
from— 

1. Private entries, or sales of lands to individual purchasers, where they 
conflict with each other from the omission of the local officers to note the 
first sales on the maps or records. 

2. Pre-emptions, where there are conflicts between different claimants 
to the same land, or with a private sale improvidently made. 

3. Military bounty land locations, under the laws of Congress of 1812, 
1847, 1850, 1852, conflicting with each other, or with claims of another 
character. 

4. Swamp selections, conflicting with other locations or previous sales. 

5. School selections, seminary locations, and special grants, of great va¬ 
riety. 

On this subject, Louisiana has some right to speak. The 
greatest part of her litigation has resulted from conflicting 
claims under our land system. A large majority of the feuds— 
less frequent now than formerly—among her citizens, have 
had in this their origin. 

By far the greatest number of letters I receive from constitu¬ 
ents treat of business in our Land Office. The greatest por¬ 
tion of my time, and the hardest labor that I have had to per¬ 
form since I have been a member of this House, has been in 
attending to business of this character. And what has been 
the effect of the system within her limits ? 

Mr. Benton, in the Senate, in 1829, said, (G. & S. D. and 
R., p. 5,) “ The Federal Government has done nothing towards 
settling Louisiana. The kings of France and Spain gave the 
lands upon which its first ‘ settlements* were made, and, ‘ for all 
that the Federal Government has done, that State would now 
be a desert.* ** 

Mr. Livingston, in 1830, speaking on the same subject in the 
Senate, (G. & S. D. and R., p. 31,) said that Louisiana, in the 
twenty-five years she had been in the Union, had been retarded 
just one-half in her population by the federal land system. 

Mr. Webster, in 1738, in view of the anomalous character of 
this same system, proposed, as a matter “ of great importance’*— 
I use his words—that all “questions arising at the General 
Land Office and the local land offices, with respect to the mode 
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of finally deciding upon disputed land titles/* should be settled 
in the tfnited States Court; but it was resisted as too expen¬ 
sive for the class most interested. And yet in 1844, Con¬ 
gress was obliged, from the great accumulation of contested 
cases within Louisiana, to adopt that course, in a law which 
gave jurisdiction to the United States District Court, for five 
years, of all land claims in the State originating with either the 
Spanish, French, or British authorities. 

And what is our position now ? My desk is full of bills for 
the relief of claimants that should be, and would be, expeditiously 
passed, under the substitute 1 have offered,, by the State Legis¬ 
lature, and which I cannot, until after much delay, under the 
rules of the House, even present for consideration. 

On this point, the Commissioner of the Land Office tells me: 

“ It would have been economy in the first settlers of Louisiana 
to have purchased anew their lands from the government, rather 
than to have incurred the expense of their confirmation.” 

But even when we are so fortunate as to get them before 
committees of this House, what is the result ? 

The Chairman of the Committee on Private Land Claims 
(Mr. Hillyer, of Georgia) says, in a letter to me: 

There have been referred to his committee, this session, over one hun¬ 
dred cases, but few of which they have been able to report. They have 
many ready to report when opportunity offers, but they have not been called 
since the 6th February, aud he does not know when they will again be 
called. 

The chairman of Private Claims (Mr. Edgerton, of Ohio,) 
writes me, that during the 32d Congress there were referred to 
his committee four hundred and forty-two cases ; a very small 
number of which were ever reported to the House for action, 
by reason of the time for reports being consumed for a great 
part of the first session by the Committee on Public Lands. 

The precise time I do not recollect, but believe it to have been nearly 
five months. I think the Committee of Claims was not called for reports 
after the 1st March in the first session of the 32d Congress. A large num¬ 
ber of cases have been acted upon by this committee during the present 
session of Congress. The number now ready to be reported is eighty-four; 
but the committee has not been called since February, and probably will 
not be for months. 

Is there a disposition to bring our Pacific States under this 
system, when from the peculiarities of their laws and settlements, 
they will have even more than a proportionate number of claims 
of this character? Will there not result a total denial of 
justice ? 

I ask if members are prepared to apply this system to the 
distant States that are coming into existence on our Pacific 
coast? Will the members from California, who guard so care- 
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fully the interests of their State, agree that their constituents 
should send half round the globe to have rights as sacred 
as those arising under our land system determined by a land 
commissioner in this city ? Will their constituents acquiesce ? 

To my mind, the grandest spectacle of the age is the gradual 
growth of the colonies along the Pacific coast into free and 
independent States, received into this Union on an equality with 
those on the Atlantic. On looking back a little more than a 
century, to the first feeble settlements on our eastern shore, and 
then, from the stand-point of our present national greatness, 
forward into the future, at the spread of civilization and art, and 
the growth of towns, cities, and commerce, along our western 
shore, the mind is by turns awed and dazzled by the vision. 
The Roman poet, taking his hero to a point from which he 
could view the successive generations of his nation spreading 
out into all the greatness of the Roman empire, describes him 
as shedding tears over the ills that he saw were to befall 
them. In our case, if we are wise, there is no such cause of 
sadness. 

The unseen but ever-operating influence of law, properly 
guarded, is the security, at the same time that it is the most beau¬ 
tiful result, of our institutions. In a popular government, where 
all power comes of the people, reverence for it is a high moral 
manifestation. It is free will, self-controlled. It has the majesty 
of power, self-limited; and, like force in nature, or labor in art, 
it is at the bottom of, and creates, and is, as it were, the breath 
and being of our national existence. Regarding it in this light, 
I deplore anything that weakens its respect. 

I will not enlarge on this point; but, familiar with the cha¬ 
racter and the hardy virtues of the men living on the frontiers 
of our distant land States, who are to be affected in their rights 
of pre-emption, settlement, and the like, which, as self-created, 
and born of adventure in the woods, are cherished with an en¬ 
thusiastic devotion, I much fear you are imposing upon them a 
system that will prove expensive and oppressive, and that, fail¬ 
ing of advantage to the government, will be productive only of 
litigation and bloodshed. 

The substitute I have offered proposes, at a diminished ex¬ 
pense to the federal government, to remedy this evil; and I 
thank the honorable Speaker Boyd for having suggested to me 
the propriety of bringing it, at this time, to the attention of the 
House. 

As this substitute has^not yet been discussed in the House, 
I must anticipate objections to it, and answer them in advance. 

1. That the bill of X he gentleman from New York provides 
for giving to the old States specifically a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands, while the substitute provides that the pro- 
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ceeds above the expense of their administration shall be paid 
into the common treasury, for the common benefit. 

I will not repeat the argument that the old States are legally 
entitled only to benefit by the public lands as a “ common fund*’ 
of the States collectively, and not separately; that the condition 
of Virginia’s cession, that their proceeds should be distributed 
according to the usual “ charge and expenditure,” referred to 
the mode of taxation under the confederation, each State paying 
separately its quota to the support of the general government; 
and that the subsequent forms ion and adoption by the States of 
our present Constitution, with the clause giving Congress power 
over the territory like other property, evidences the intention of 
the cession to *have been gem omission of the 

expression, “usual charge and expenditure,” in the cession from 
Georgia, made subsequent to this period, though in other 
respects in the same words as that of Virginia, is confirmatory 
of the fact. Nor will I stop to inquire what equitable 
right the old States can urge upon the proceeds of the public 
lands in the new States, having themselves originally obtained 
most of the lands within their limits by grant, and sold and 
applied their proceeds; Connecticut’s magnificent school fund 
having been derived mostly from this source, and Massachusetts 
and Maine, at the present time, having State land offices, from 
which they receive an annual revenue from the sales of land in 
Maine. 

The public lands cannot be apportioned in kind. There is 
no standard by which to determine satisfactorily the annual 
charge and expenditure of the States. Federal representation 
will not serve as a basis; for that representation and taxation 
are not correlative under the general government, has been the 
constant complaint of both sections of the Union. Shall their 
proceeds constitute a fund in the hands of the general govern¬ 
ment to supply deficiencies or inequalities in this respect, and 
Congress exercise discretion as to the mode and amount of their 
application to particular State institutions ? 

Abuse in the extreme exercise of a general power of the Con¬ 
stitution is often scarcely distinguishable from the assumption 
of an unconstitutional power. It should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that power under that instrument is by special grant, with 
restrictions upon the exercise of general power. A different 
mode of interpretation would have the effect to change the 
entire nature of our Constitution. Admit in Congress the right 
to determine and legislate at discretion over the public lands 
for the common benefit and to promote the general welfare, and 
its power is unlimited; for as the Constitution speaks of “ ter¬ 
ritory” and “ other property” of the United States in the same 
clause, the instruments and agencies of government, and the 
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funds in the common treasury, would be, equally with the public 
lands, under its control. 

But of the lands ceded by the States few now remain. Those 
upon which the system is henceforward to operate were ac¬ 
quired either by purchase or conquest, and any argument, there¬ 
fore, founded upon terms of original cession is without appli¬ 
cation. 

Waiving, however, the constitutional argument, and regarding 
it merely as a matter of expediency, I contend, in the words of 
the able report of the chairman (Mr. Disney) of the Committee 
on Public Lands of this House, that “no more expensive mode 
could be devised to support local institutions than to make the 
federal government the agent to raise and distribute the means. 
With the States lies the power necessary for their management 
and economical administration. Supported by means raised 
by the authority of the State, no injustice can be inflicted upon 
the people of other States. State provision, as between the 
States, would be just from necessity, and from interest it would 
be economical/’ 

If it is desired to secure to the citizens of the old States 
the benefit of these lands, in no way can it be so effectually done 
as under the provisions of this substitute. Whatever the States 
through th« general government have paid out for these lands 
will be returned into the general treasury, and reducing tax¬ 
ation to the amount of their sale will be a common fund for the 
support of the general government. 

Whatever benefits the settlers upon the public lands are to 
derive from this bill will be shared by the citizens of all the 
States in proportion as they choose to avail themselves of them. 
The States in which the lands lie cannot appropriate them in 
payment of their debts* or grant peculiar advantages of purchase 
or ownership to their own citizens. They are to administer 
them, but without power to discriminate in price or pre-emption 
against the citizens of other States. One State cannot have one 
price and terms of sale, and another State different; the system 
will act uniformly in all. The States cannot even purchase 
them from the government, and sell them at a higher price. They 
can purchase at the price fixed, but must also sell at the gradu¬ 
ated price in the bill, except in the case of lands along the line 
of railroads, alternate sections of which may be disposed of at 
double price; but even in that case conditioned that the remain¬ 
ing sections are granted for the construction of the road. 

Here I meet the objection that the effect of a graduation in 
the price of the public lands draws off to the West the wealth of 
the Atlantic States. 

It is true that the centre of population and wealth in this 
government is going west, and with it that of federal representa- 
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tion. It has been estimated that the wave of civilization rolls 
west at from 13 to 17 miles a year. According to a calculation 
of Dr. Patterson, of Philadelphia, as published in De Bow’s Re¬ 
view, the federal centre was, in 1790, Baltimore county, Mary¬ 
land, 46 miles north and 21 east of Washington; in 1800, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, 64 miles north and 30 west of Washington; 
in 1820, Morgan county, Virginia, 47 miles north and 71 west 
of Washington; in 1830, Hampshire county, Virginia, 43 miles 
north and 108 west of Washington; in 1840, Marion countv. 
Virginia, 36 miles north and 160 west of Washington. 

Thus going almost directly west, in 50 years, 182 miles, not 
varying in that time 10 miles north or south, and each year 
moving with increased velocity. In 1850 the centre had reached 
the Ohio river. It has now crossed it. Would you check this ? 
Sir, it was attempted at an early period of our history, by a pro¬ 
vision that the public lands should be sold township by township, 
no additional one to be offered until the last was sold. What 
was the result ? Population ran not only beyond your surveys, 
but beyond your possessions. First Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa grew into existence; then, in addition to Louisiana, 
Florida and Texas were added; and now California, Oregon, 
Utah, and New Mexico, have come into political existence before 
we have been even able to extend to them our land system. 

But, while this great tide of population and wealth has 
been rolling westward, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a 
uniformity that Alison, the historian, looking up from the effete 
and inert systems of the Old World, tells us has about it some¬ 
thing of the solemnity and awe of the march of a great principle, 
it has left behind it no withering curse. Its progress has been 
rather like that of an Oriental monarch, scattering jewels on its 
path. The cities on our Atlantic coast have not the dismantled 
appearance either of a decaying population or of a diminished 
commerce. The hum of industry has not ceased in their work¬ 
shops, nor grass grown upon their wharves. 

So far from this having been the case, the West has but 
grown up to pour her treasures in their lap. By means of rail¬ 
roads, its magnificent prairies have become the suburbs of our 
Atlantic cities. The East envy the West! As well might 
the parent be jealous of the growing strength and elastic tread 
of his offspring. When man becomes callous to the scenes of 
youth, or can walk with insensibility over the spot where repose 
the remains of his ancestors, then, and not till then, may the East 
have cause of jealousy, or look with envy upon the West. 

The old States have been so accustomed to gaze upon the 
magnificent panorama of developing greatness in the West, that 
they have become well nigh insensible to the fact that they, too, 
have been borne along by the same irresistible impulse. I per- 
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ceive, from authentic returns, that in the ten years from 1840 to 
1850, there was an increase in the income of the inhabitants of 
the United States, of 32/* per cent.; that from all sources, end¬ 
ing June, 1850, was $1,410,000,000; that for 1840, (Tucker,) 
$1,063,134,736. 

I have no means of ascertaining how this should be apportioned 
between the old and the new States ; but, taking the increased 
value of property in some of the old States as a basis, I approxi¬ 
mate a result. 

The value of property in Massachusetts increased from 1830 
to 1840, 43 per cent.; from 1840 to 1850, nearly 100 per cent. 

In 1840, it wa».$299,880,358 

In 1850, it was. 597,936,995 

A similar increase in wealth might be shown in New-York, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut; so also in the Atlantic cities. 

The value of property in Philadelphia increased between 
1840 and 1850, 3 per cent, a year, or 30 per cent, in 10 years. 

The value of property in Baltimore between 1840 and 1850 
increased over 43 per cent. 

From these data (and they could be extended south, through 
Virginia, to Georgia) it is evident that the old States have, in 
the last ten years, advanced in wealth proportionately with the 
new. 

How has it been in population ? Bv the census returns for 
1850 it appears the rate of increase of population in the whole 
United States was— 


From 1840 to 1850 . 

That of the twelve land States, viz.: Ohio, Indiana,'Mississippi, 
Illinois, Michigan, Louisiana, Missouri, Alabama, Arkansas, Flo¬ 
rida, Wisconsin, and Iowa... 

That of the thirteen old States. 

That of Great Britain and Ireland....... 


That of England and Wales. 12 per cent. 

That of Scotland. 10 “ 

That of Ireland (decrease). 20 “ 

That of France.*• 

That of Belgium. 

That of Prussia. 


35 per cent. 


67 “ 

24 “ 

2 “ 


4 “ 

9 “ 

10 “ 


These figures give no indication of decay on the part of the 
old States. On the contrary, when you look at the nativities 
of the citizens of the land States, their growth is seen to be in 
fact that of the old States. 

From tables appended to these remarks, it will be seen that 
while, in the last ten years, the old States have advanced in 
population one hundred per cent, faster than the most flourish¬ 
ing of the European States, they have contributed of their 
citizens to the population of the land States in the proportion 
of more than one-fourth to their native population. New-York, 
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the State of the gentleman (Mr. Bennett) who introduces this 
bill, under a seeming sense of special wrong done his State, fur¬ 
nishes one-fourth to that contribution.* 

But this is not all. If we take the nativities of representa¬ 
tives in this House as an indication of the proportion in which 
the natives of the old States will participate in the benefits of 
the public lands lying within the land States, the result is still 
more striking. 

Of the 234 members now composing this Housef, the thirteen 
old States, including among them Vermont and Maine, have, by 
representation, 134— the thirteen land States, 78; that is, while, 
by our basis of representation , the old States have more than 
one half ( T Vo)» and the land States one-third of the House, by 
nativity the old States have 191 members, and the land States 
but 15; that is, the old States have 81 per cent., and the land 
States have only 6. 

Under these circumstances, the old States can never have 
reason to complain of injustice in the legislation of the country. 

But I must hasten on. Is the per-centage to be paid by 
the land States upon the sale of lands within their limits ad¬ 
justed in the bill so as to reconcile constitutional objections, 
and without being a gift or a sale of the lands, to relieve the 
federal government from expense in their administration, secure 
individual interest, and at the same time impose no onerous 
contract upon the States ? 

In the bill similar to this, introduced into the Senate in 1837, 
it was proposed that the States should pay over only 33£ per 
cent. By the bill of Judge Young, of Illinois, introduced in 
1841, it was proposed they should pay over 65 per cent, of the 
gross amount. In fixing the amount at 75 per cent, in the 
present bill, the calculation has been made upon a basis intended 
to be strictly just towards the general government, the States, 
and to individuals. 

The per-centage to be paid by the States is placed higher 
than in former bills, because— 

1. There are now fewer lands unsurveyed in the States, and 
therefore, the expense of their administration will be less. 

2. In nearly all the land States there are now State land 
offices or agencies created for the sale of lands donated to the 
States by the general government, and the additional expense 
of administering the remaining lands within their limits will be 
slight. 

3. I desire that the bill should meet the constitutional views 
of gentlemen on both sides of the House, and operate simply as 
a transfer of the administration of the lands to the States in 
which they lie, and not as a donation or sale. 

* See Appendix C, at the end of thie article. 
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The elements of the calculation upon which the per-centage 
is fixed at 75 per cent., I will state in a few words : 

The average cost of the public lands, according to the calculation of 
Commissioner Wilson (Report of the General Land Office for 1853, 

page 47) is, per acre.14.41 cents. 

Cost of surveying ... 2.07 “ 

Cost of selling and managing. 5.32 “ 


Equal to, per acre, 


21.80 “ 


Calculating it at*22 cents per acre, if the lands sell for $1 35 per 
, acre, which is the average price, the public lands brought into the 
United States treasury, up to June 1, 1849 (Commissioner Young's 
Report for 1848, appendix, page 555), the per-centage to reim¬ 


burse the general government would be.16.25 per cent. 

If sold for $ l 25 per acre, the per-centage would be.17.06 “ 

If sold for $1 per acre, the per-centage would be.22 “ 

If sold for 75 cents per acre, the per-centage would be.30 “ 

If sold for 50 cents per acre, the per-centage would be.44 “ 

If sold for 25 cents per acre, the per-centage would be.88 “ 

Acres. 


Applying this to the actual position and amount of the public 
domain, the total area of public land States (exclusive of Cali- 


fomia) is... 381,115,470 

The total number of acres remaining unsold in the land States 
(exclusive of California), on the 30th June, 1853, is. 168,178,818.48 


The average length of time the land States (excluding California) 
have been in the Union, is within a fraction of thirty years; 
and within that period there have been sold 103,197,356.35 acres, 
and disposed of for schools, internal improvements, individuals 
and companies, seats of government, military services, salines, 

Indians, dec., &c., dec., 104,194,722.89acres ; making a total of 207,392,079 
Or sixty per cent, of the whole. 


Thirty years being the average time that the lands within the 
States have been offered for sale at $1 25 per acre, if we estimate 
that the States, under the operation of the graduation prices of 
the bill, which is a very fair calculation, will dispose of an equal 
proportion of the public lands within the next thirty years, and 
that being the period at the expiration of which the lands remaining 
undisposed of are to be relinquished to the States, there will have 
been parted with in that time 100,907,290 acres. Under the 
graduating process, these 100,907,290 acres are to be sold at 
prices ranging from 61 25 to 25 cents per acre, (the average rate 
of the bill,) and will bring 675,680,468. 

It is proposed that the land States pay to the general government 75 
per cent, of the gross proceeds of the sales of those lands, which 


will amount to. $56,760,351 

Deduct the cost of the lands to the United States—say 168,178,818 
acres, at 16}* cents per acre. 27,749,505 


Leaving a profit over and above cost to the United States of.... 29,0 10,846 

* This 16| cents is made up of—-Cost.:. 14.41 per acre. 

Survey .. 2.07 “ 

16.48 “ 


which the government has expended, mid would be entitled to be repaid, if it had 
surveyed all the lands ceded. 
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The share of the States in the gross amount sold being 36 per osnt. 

of $76,680,468, is. $18,920,117 

Deduct for selling, managing, and surveying 100,907,290 acres, at 

seven cents* per acre... 7,068,610 

Leaving a profit over and above cost to the land States of. 11,856,607 


The number of acres remaining unsold at the end of thirty 
years, relinquished to the States in which they lie, will be 
67,371,528 acres. 

From these calculations it appears—on the basis of the gradu¬ 
ation price in this bill, the same as that in the bill recently passed, 
and the estimate of the land office of 22 cents per acre for cost of 
survey, sale, management, &c., of the public lands—that when 
lands are sold at— 

$1 25 per acre, the percentage of expense is 18 per cent.—net yield 82 

men at 1 00 11 “ “ 22 “ “ 78 

it 75 k u a 29 44 44 71 

ic 50 «< U «« 44 44 44 • 56 

44 25 “ 44 44 8 8 44 44 12 

201 299 

The expense averaging about 40 per cent., and the net yield 60 
per cent. 

In fixing, therefore, the per-centage at 75 per cent., the federal 
government, besides getting rid of the vexatious questions attend¬ 
ing the administration of the public lands, will receive in cash 
into the treasuiy 15 per cent, more from their sale, under the 
provisions of this bill, than under the present system. 

So much for the general government. How will it affect the 
States ? 

1st. The States will gain #11,850,607 above their expense in 
administration of the lands within their limits. 

2d. The transfer, at the end of thirty years, of the lands remain¬ 
ing unsold, estimated at 67,271,528 acres. 

3d. The right to tax land as Soon as sold, in getting rid of the 
exemption from taxation of government lands for five years’ after 
sale. 

4th. They will secure all the aid in the construction of rail¬ 
roads within their limits which is now vainly sought for from 
Congress. 

5th. The rapid sale and settlement of the lands within their 
limits, and the adjudication of all contested entries and disputed 

* The federal government has not surveyed all the lands ceded; 

therefore this seven cents is made up of—Survey. 2.07 cents. 

Sale and ma na gement 6.82 44 

7.39 44 

hat the calculation may be perfectly fair, both to the States and the general gov¬ 
ernment. 
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land titles by their own legislatures and before their State 
courts. 

6th. They will , be freed from that species of vassalage arising 
from a large portion of their territory being held by the general 
government, and the subject of Executive influence and patron¬ 
age within their fimits. 

But it must be remembered that while this bill tenders these 
advantages to the States, its passage by this House does not im¬ 
pose upon them their acceptance. By its terms, it offers merely 
their acceptance, giving a year within which the States may 
accept or not the administration of their lands. Is there a repre¬ 
sentative on this floor who will take upon himself the responsibil¬ 
ity of denying to his State legislature the right of deciding this 
question ? If some States accept, and others do not, to that ex¬ 
tent the advantages we have described will result, and the present 
system will continue to operate exclusive of them, as it now 
operates exclusive of Texas, which in coming into the Union re¬ 
served the control of its own lands. 

But will the States pay over this per-centage to the gov¬ 
ernment ? 

Upon this point I will say— 

1st. The States have already compacts with the federal gov¬ 
ernment, relating to their lands: have they in one instance 
disregarded them ? 

2d. As the advantages secured them under this bill are greater 
than those hitherto possessed, there is every inducement to its 
observance. 

3d. The federal government now pays over to the land States 
5 per cent, upon the sales of the public lands within their limits. 
Will not the general government have the same power to enforce 
this per centage from the States that the States have now from 
the general government ? 

4th. But the bill provides a perfect guarantee, apart from 
all these considerations, for the payment of the per centage, in 
the clause which provides that on the failure of a State to per¬ 
form any of the conditions of the cession, the patents issued by 
its authority are void. Every citizen within the State is thus 
made individually interested in his State’s payment of the per 
centage, and any failure on their part to do so would be in the 
nature of-an agent’s failure to fulfil a trust. , 

. , And, now as. to the .propriety, I may say necessity, for this 
change in, our land system at this time. We have traced 
the origin and development of the system from its insignifi¬ 
cant* existence .under a clerkship in the Treasury bepart- 
ment, to a well nigh independent branch of the government, 
extending over and affecting questions of most difficult adjust¬ 
ment directly connected with interests the most important, and 
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yet the most delicate that can arise between citizens and the go¬ 
vernment ; and the question presented for our decision is not be¬ 
tween its entire abolition and the adoption of a new system, but 
simply its ihodification in a way that will restrict it to the origin¬ 
al purpose of its creation. 

It began operating alone within the Territories; the different 
States having their own land offices. It now extends into thir¬ 
teen States, and is about to go into operation in all the immense 
regions west to the Pacific. By law we have already extended 
it over, but as yet no lands have been surveyed and returned as 
sold in California, New Mexico, Utah, Nebraska, or the 'North¬ 
west. 

The Commissioner in his report says : “ Numerous and com¬ 
plicated questions are constantly arising in the private land claim 
bureau of this office, with reference to the rights of parties, 
and the correct location of their claims. The records in many 
cases are so voluminous as to require days, and even weeks, 
simply to read them. To select and array the facts from such 
records, and to apply them to the acts oi Congress, with refer¬ 
ence also to the laws and usages of the governments with whom 
they originated, requires sound judgment, great care, and a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of every matter connected with the business. 
These cases are daily becoming more important from the great 
increase in the value of the property affected by them.” “ When 
the action of this office shall be required on the claims’* in those 
regions, “ the business of this bureau will be much more one¬ 
rous “ the buildings” are even now “ insufficient,” and " addi¬ 
tional” clerks’ salary necessary. There were, in the past year, 
43,500 letters received, registered, examined, and recorded in 
his office; making 30 large folio volumes. The responsibility 
for the proper transaction of the business connected with all 
these letters now rests entirely with him. 

Is it possible for any one man to meet this responsibility with 
satisfaction either to himself or the interests involved ? In 1848, 
Robert J. Walker, the then Secretary of the Treasury, speaking 
of the onerous character and increasing number of questions 
coming up on appeal to him for decision from the Land Office, 
said: “ I have pronounced judgment in 5,000 cases involving 
land titles since the 10th March, 1845;”'an average of 1,336 
per annum. 

The Secretary of the Interior, speaking of the same accumu¬ 
lation of business in the Land Office, says the Commissioner has 
been compelled to crowd eight or nine clerks,” besides “ desks, 
furniture,” &c., into a single room where more than two clerks 
cannot be conveniently accommodated; and “ files and papers” 
have so rapidly increased that many Cases of valuable papers 
have of necessity been placed in tne passages, without proper 
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“ security from fire.” “ The Secretary of the Treasury,” he 
continues, “ requires the rooms now occupied by the Land Of¬ 
fice,” and has “ made pressing application” for them. 

We have now reached a period when either a graat enlarge¬ 
ment or entire reform of our land system is necessary. Adopt 
the substitute I have offered, and the General Land Office will 
be restricted in its operations to the Territories; the pressing 
accumulation of its business will be remedied; its expenses 
curtailed, and the evils described by the Commissioner and 
Secretary of the Interior removed. The general government 
will be relieved from legislating upon a most embarrassing 
subject; Executive patronage will be.curtailed; and the land 
States, freed from the pressure of government possessions within 
their limits, will be less dependent upon Congress. Local tax* 
ation will fall equally upon all; railroad interests will receive 
judicious aid; and land proprietors in the new States ob¬ 
tain a speedy settlement of their claims. The sessions of 
Congress will be shortened; a great element of strife removed 
from its discussions ; and opportunity afforded for legislation 
upon other subjects. Other influences, too, are favorable. We 
are on the eve of no Presidential election; the public lands are 
now under discussion in both branches of the legislature; the 
veto of the President has attracted attention to the subject, and 
there is a general disposition to adopt some mode of administer¬ 
ing them that will be final, in being both just and constitutional. 


APPENDIX—A. 


Statement showing the amount of public lands unsold and unappropriated, of 
offered and unoffered, up to June 30, 1853, in the following States , which 
includes all the land States . 


Acres. 

Ohio. 244,196.08 

Indiana. 246,339.41 

Illinois. 4,115,969.97 

Missouri.*. 22,722,801 41 

Alabama. 15,049,693.70 

Mississippi. 9,083,655.94 

Louisiana. 9,134,143.81 

Michigan. 16,142,293.48 


Acres. 

Arkansas. 15,725,388.33 

Florida. 29,262,674.59 

Iowa... 22,773,175.57 

Wisconsin. 23,678,486.19 

California.. 113,682,436.00 


Total. 281,861,254.48 


[Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1853, 1st session 33d Congress, p. 45.] 


Statement showing the amount of public lands unsold and unappropriated, of 
offered and unoffered, up to June 30” 1853, in the Territories ofthe United 
States. 

Acres. 

Minnesota Territory. 85,225 601 

New Mexico Territory.... 127,383.040 

Utah Territory .;.. 113,589.013 

Oregon Territory.. 116,259,698 

Washington Territory... 78,737,578 

Nebraska and Kansas: 

Nebraska Territory. . 219,160,320 
[Report ofthe Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1853, 1st session 33d Congress, page 
45. Corrected and revised at the Land Office June 3,1854.] 


Kansas Territory.___ 80,821,120 

Chah-lah-kee Territory... 17,715,200 
Muscogee T. 343,274,240.. 6,048,000 
Chah-ta Territory........ 19,129,600 


Total.. 864,069,170 
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Statement showing the number of acres of the public lands donated by Congrt88 ) the purposes for which donated , in reply to 

resolution of the House of Representatives of January 30 , 1854 . 


STATEMENT OF LANDS DONATED. 
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Public Lands . 

Acres. 

Areas of land in States and .Territories exclusive 

of water.... 

Of which there has been surveyed up to June 

30, 1853 . 336,202,587 

And unsurveyed (estimated).1,055,277,733 

Of the amount surveyed. 336,202,587 

There has been offered for sale up to June 30, 

1953 . 316,278,804 


Acres. 

1,391,480,320 


Leaving of the surveyed, unoffered for sale. 19,923,783 


Of the amount offered for sale up to June 30,1853 316,278,804 
There has been sold to that date. 103,197,356.35 


Land in the States yet undisposed of by the gen- 

eral government subject to entry June 30, 1853 . 94,746,032 

Amount of land in the States unsold and unap¬ 
propriated, of offered and unoffered lands, in 

June 30, 1853. 281,861,254 

If lands in California be subtracted, it will leave.... 168,179,818 


Areas of land in States and Territories exclusive 

of water. . . 

Which has been disposed of as follows— 

Sold up to June 30, 1853,.. 

Disposed of for schools, universities, dec. 

Disposed of for deaf and dumb asylums. 

Disposed of for internal improvements. 

For individuals and companies. 

For seats of government and public buildings ... 

For military services .... 

Reserved for salines. 

Reserved for benefit of Indians... 

Reserved for companies, individuals, and cor¬ 
porations . 

Confirmed private claims. 

Swamp lands disposed of to States. 

Railroads. 


Total unsold and unappropriated of offered and un¬ 
offered lands, June 30, 1853.. 


1,391,480,320 


103,197,356.35 

49,416,435 

44,971.11 

10,757,677.60 

279,792.07 

60.860 

24,841,979.83 

422,325 

3,400,725.53 

8,955,383.75 

8,923,903.21 

35,798,254.66 

6,024,573 

-- 252,114,237.11 


1,139,366.083 


[Report of the Commissioner~of the General Land Office, 1853, 1st session 33d Congress, pages 
44 and 45.] 


APPENDIX—B. 

Persons employed by the General Government in 1800. 
Treasury Department: 

Number employed in collecting the external revenue,, such as port 
collectors, revenue captains and lieijtenants, custom-house offi¬ 


cers, &c............. 1,257 

Light-house keepers, inspectors, dec.;... 37 

Number employed in the mint.... i...s.. 10 

Clerks in the department at Washington ....... tO 


Total number in Treasury Department........ 1,374 


State Department, including diplomatic corps... 112 
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Persons employed in Pension Office. 37 

Persons employed in Land Office. 8 

Persons employed in Indian Office. 19 

Purvey or of Public supplies. 4 

Total. 68 

War Department, exclusive of army. 17 

Navy Department, exclusive of navy. 17 

Judiciaiy. 107 

Post Office Department: 

Clerks at Washington, 10; deputy postmasters, 906; whole number 
employed in Post Office Department. 916 

Miscellaneous appointments. 9 

Whole number employed by general government. 3,806 


Persons employed by ike General Government in 1854. 
The Department of— 


Treasury. 3,245 

Post Office. 30,480 

Interior. 707 

War. 232 

Judiciary. 238 

Navy. 263 

State.•. 256 


Whole number of persons employed by general government, excluding army 
and navy.*. 


35,450 


APPENDIX—C. 


Natives of the old States residing in the land States , as per census U. S. for 
1850, with the natives of New - York specially therein resident. 



Number 

of 

Natives of 
N. Y. resid- 

Native born 

Proportion of the natives 
of the old States residing 

Where resident. 

white 

leg in the 

population of 

in the land States to the 


residents. 

land States. 

each State. 

native horn population. 

Alabama. 

151,915. . 

1,443.. 

.. 420,032.. 

. Over one-third. 

Arkansas. 

26,787.. 

537. 

.. 160,345.. 

.About one-sixth. 

California. 

34,808.. 

.. 10,160. 

.. 69,610.. 

.About one-half. 

Florida. 

21,875.. 

199,780.. 

614.. 

.. 45,320.. 

.Nearly one-half. 

Illinois. 

.. 67,180. 

.. 736,931.. 

. About two-sevenths. 

Indiana.. 

179,842.. 

24,310. 

.. 931,392.. 

.Nearly one-fifth. 

Iowa . 

43,354.. 

8,134.. 

.. 170,620.. 

. About one-fourth. 

Louisiana. 

30,527.. 

6,510.. 

205,921.. 

.About one-seventh. 

Michigan.... 

182,618.. 

.. 133,756.. 

.. 341,591.. 

.Ovei'one-half 

Mississippi-... 

79,366.. 

962.. 

. 291,114. 

.Over one-fourth. 

Missouri. 

84,398.. 

6,040.. 

.. 520,826.. 

.Over one-sixth. 

Ohio. 

508,672 . . 

.. 83,979.. 

..1,757,556. . 

.Nearly one-third. 

Wisconsin. 

109,932. 

. 68,595. . 

.. 197,912.. 

.Over one-half. 


1,653,174 

410,810 

5,849,170 

More than one-fourth 


& less than one-third. 
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RUSSIA AND THE MOUTHS OF THE DANUBE. 


Art. V.—RUSSIA AND THE 90UTHS OF THE DANUBE. 


|j[Though we publish papers upon every side of great public questions, we beg to 
say, that our own sympathies, in the matter of Russia and the allied powers, are 
in accordance with the general public voice in this country—with neither particu¬ 
larly, with the former if at all.— Ed.] 


The importance of free shipping on the Danube has again, by 
the high price of breadstuff's in most European States, proved 
the necessity of a definitive regulation for the interest of the 
world's intercourse. The complaints of Russia's oppressions, 
and intrigues of a selfish character, have during a long time been 
heard, but a closer examination of the same will not be out of 
place. 

The struggles of Russia to bring the Danubian trade under her 
sway began in 1774, and have been continued until the time of 
the treaty of Balta Liman, in 1819. By the acquisition of Bes¬ 
sarabia, she attained the dominion over the left bank, from the 
coast of the Black Sea to the mouth of the Pruth. The final act 
was, that she thus obtained also the Danubian deltas, including 
the three principal mouths, whereby the decision of the Vienna 
treaty of 1813, “that the Danube should be a free-trading river 
for all nations," became an illusion. Austria's commerce on 
the Black Sea submitted itself to the Russian yoke, by permit¬ 
ting Russia (nominally for improvement of the navigation) to 
levy a tax on all vessels passing the Sulina mouth. The worst 
event, however, was that clause in the treaty of 1829, by which 
Russia was empowered to establish a auarantine, not only at the 
Danubian mouths, but also between Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Bulgaria. Thus the control of its commercial and travelling in¬ 
tercourse fell into the hands of the Muscovites! 

Goods which have already paid the entrance duty in Turkey 
cannot be imported into the Danubian Principalities unless they 
have been again taxed. Vessels which will not run the risk of 
being sent to Odessa, to lie there forty days in. quaran¬ 
tine, or in Galatz even sixty-five days, are compelled to pay 
to the Russian Consuls fees of* upwards of £100 for certi¬ 
ficates of health, etc., no matter even if they are Turkish, and 
therefore in their own ports. Neither seals nor certificates of 
other consuls are respected. The English shipowners lose by 
the Danubian quarantine, annually, £ 18,000 r although their ves¬ 
sels do not touch any Russian harbor at all. 

Besides, this quarantine is practised by* a barbarism unheard 
of in other countries. All sails are taken down, to be fumigated 
below in the steerage, while all persons on board are forced to 
remain, in spite of all eventual inclemency of weather, twenty- 
four hours on deck. Then they must undress themselves to 
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nudity, even woman not excepted, to put on in the steerage 
other fumigated clothes. It is of no importance whether there 
have been any cases of cholera at all in Turkey; and the par¬ 
tiality is so great, that vessels which have cleared at Constanti¬ 
nople with certificates of health, have to quarantine at Odessa 
only four days; in a Danubian port, however, fourteen days. 

The captain of an English ship, who waited last year at Ga- 
latz, with a full and rich cargo, not less than sixty-five days, 
paid the following costs:— 


For nine persons, tax.135 piasters. 

Attest. 21 “ 

Watch on board.435 “ 

Watch at cleaning the ship.150 41 

Hire of a boat for the Inspector. 90 44 

Total.8121 “ 


During the time of the Turkish Regiment, the Danubian 
mouth had sixteen to eighteen feet depth of water, which depth 
was very simply preserved by the vessels dragging iron rakes 
after them. Under the Russian sway, it has, however, only 
nine feet. Contrary to the above-mentioned treaty, Russia has not 
only entirely neglected to dredge, but even prevents others from 
doing so. By these machinations, the vessels are compelled to 
take in their cargoes on the other side of the bar, in a dangerous 
place, and that only by means of Russian lighters . Often the 
costs amount to more than £800. 

All these violations of treaties are caused by the selfish design 
of Russia to fetter the commerce of Hungary, Bulgaria, and the 
Danubian Principalities, and to throw the whole trade into Rus¬ 
sian ports. To this fact alone it is also to be attributed, that in 
Odessa, notwithstanding the great disorders there, the freight of 
a quarter of wheat to England is nearly three shillings less than 
in Galatz. 

The emancipation of the Danubian mouths from the Russian 
usurpation is not specially a Turkish, but is considered as an 
European question, which must now be decided. In the worst 
case, it is proposed to dig a canal from Hirsova to Kurtendsi, to 
withdraw the Danubian navigation from the Russian influence, 
whereby incalculable advantages for commercial intercourse 
would be gained. 


Art. YI.—THE NORTH, THE SOOTH, AND THE UNION * . 

It was, in the opinion of Bacon, fit to be recorded amongst 
“ the articles of honor,” to which the reign of James was entitled, 

* Address, upon the equalization of Federal Sections, delivered before the Mary¬ 
land Institute. Furnished in manuscript by the author. 
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THE NORTH, THE SOUTH, AND THE UNION. 


that “England had now first gotten a lot, or portion, in the New 
World, by her plantation in Virginia, and the Summer Isles 
“ and,” adds the philosopher, “ certain it is with the kingdoms 
on earth, as it is in the kingdom of heaven, sometimes a grain 
of mustard seed produces a great tree. Who can tell ?” This 
scriptural metaphor constitutes almost the only allusion to the 
New World which occurs in the varied and voluminous works 
of one who was, in some respects, the wisest, and, in others, the 
weakest, reasoner of his age. To show how prophetic was this 
brief, yet comprehensive allusion, we quote the beautiful meta¬ 
phor from the Scriptures : “ Whereunto shall we liken the King¬ 
dom of Heaven, and with what comparison shall it be likened 
unto ? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which when it is sown 
in the earth is less than all the seeds that be in the earth; but, 
when it is sown, it groweth up and becomes a tree, greater than 
all herbs, and shooteth out great branches, so that the fowls of 
the air may come and lodge in the branches thereof, and under 
the shadow thereof.” What description could more forcibly 
express the progress of this great nation, or figure to the mind 
more beautifully the immigrant millions which have, like wearied 
sea-birds, sought the shelter of that tree, which stretches its 
branches to protect mankind ? Whilst Europe was framing an 
orthodox faith, and establishing an uniform rule—when England 
swept the seas, and France bowed beneath the most splendid 
sceptre that was ever swayed over a people, entranced by plea¬ 
sure, and subdued by power—whilst Holland, like Carthage, 
taught that commercial wealth and a cordial union were a 
match for absolute rule and extended territory—whilst Spain 
wasted the treasure of the Indies, and Italy wielded the prestige 
of the Church—when the renowned Doria struck for the freedom 
of the seas and cities, and the resolute Van Tromp battled with 
Boscawen and Hood, the gallant successors of Hawkins and 
Drake—when Cromwell rose and ruled, with a power and pa¬ 
triotism which all the envy of his successors had been unable to 
obscure—that seed was planted on the sands of the Chesapeake 
and the granite of Plymouth. It grew and flourished without the 
aid of courts, or the comment of schools, and no man regarded 
it as the germ of a power superior to that which planted it. 
Were this the essay of a political philosopher, instead of the ar¬ 
gument of the statician, how appropriate to show the folly with 
which the weak-eyed wisdom of the world would peer into the 
darkness with which God has enveloped the future! How should 
we smile to compare the immense results anticipated from a 
royal command, or a doctrinal admission, with the steady in¬ 
crease of that seed, growing under the sunshine and showers of 
God in that distant wilderness I When one haughty favorite 
would have involved his country in war for implied disrespect 
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of etiquette, or another for a presumptuous and wicked love of a 

foreign queen, that seed still grew. When royal weakness 
granted provinces to obsequious courtiers, or bestowed king¬ 
doms as a trousseau upon some favorite bride—or when thev 
abandoned to the just vengeance of the people the ministers who 
had dared death to extend the prerogative of the throne—that 
seed still grew. When the people of God, driven from his wor¬ 
ship, sang his praises on a barren moor, or in the dark prison, 
or under the cruel torture—when a sanguinary priesthood tried 
to extinguish a heresy by exterminating those who professed it, 
by a massacre more cruel than that of Herod, because more 
comprehensive, pretending to serve God by violating the faith 
of a solemn covenant—that seed still grew. When princely 
malevolence was satiated at Culloden, and in the Vaudois, and 
in the Vend6e, and in dismembered Poland—this seed not only 
grew, with the aid of every evil whom tyranny had sent to aid 
in its culture, but it began to shoot out its great branches, and 
the persecuted and afflicted from every part of the earth flocked 
to, and lodged beneath its shelter. And at Bunker Hill, and at 
Yorktown, and New-Orleans, and on the broad, restless waves 
of the free ocean, and within the eternal roar of that mighty 
cataract which God pours from the hollow of his hand, the roots 
of this tree have been nurtured by the most acceptable moisture— 
the mingled blood of triumphant freemen and defeated foes. 
And now it has vindicated the words of the philosopher, and 
become a “great tree.” But the luxuriance with which the 
Union of the States has grown has caused the only well-founded 
apprehension that it may not continue. Roma ruit suis viribus. 
It is not the danger of foreign power, but of domestic dissension, 
which threatens its perpetuity. Although political negotiations 
may have adjusted the terms upon which the sectional relations 
of our country are to be conducted, it is plain that no framework 
of words can be so skilfully constructed as to form a perfect and 
perpetual union, unless it shall be based upon the confidence and 
common interest of those who have adopted it. No form of 
government, however perfect its theory, can bind the American 
people, if it is believed to contain any alloy of injustice. They 
consider equality the first term of amity, and cannot understand 
how friendship can exist between power and dependence. There 
can be no impropriety, therefore, in speaking of the sectional 
jealousies which exist. They constitute an historical fact. Nor 
is it necessary here to examine the causes of this fact. It may 
have been occasioned by a diversity of law or social usage, or 
it may have arisen from that not uncommon animosity between 
those who are obliged to wrest from reluctant nature the fruits 
she has gratuitously bestowed upon others, and those who rely 
upon a generous soil and a genial sky, generally bestowed as a 
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heritage upon the improvident favorite, I cannot say. But such 
animosity is natural, and every patriot should strive to render 
the sectional relations more harmonious, and to fuse into a solid 
amalgam interests which, though dissimilar, need not therefore 
be inimical. 

It may be assumed that the method of effecting this important 
object cannot be copied from books, or borrowed from usage. 
In other days and other countries, political harmony has been 
based upon passive obedience, or temporary compact. The 
federal alliances of Macedon, or Sparta—the European leagues 
of a later day, were all founded upon some temporary coincidence 
of interest, or some common sense of danger. Wherever the 
cement of compulsory co-operation has lost its strength, the 
transient structure has crumbled and fallen. It may then have 
been compressed into unity by the iron grasp of a powerful 
despot. Thus the national aggregations which were concen¬ 
trated under Alexander, or Peter, or Ferdinand, or Charles, 
evinced all the incongruity and weakness of all composite for¬ 
mations. They could neither endure the superior force of 
patriotism, nor the contractile rigor of external power. There 
was no principle of permanent concentration amongst such ma¬ 
terials. From these causes a great part of Europe and Asia 
would as certainly avail themselves of any foreign interposition, 
or any suspension of domestic authority, as the inmates of a 
prison of any accident which should give them freedom.* Eng¬ 
land and Holland have, it is true, adopted systems more congenial 
with human rights. Their governments depend somewhat upon 
the consent of the governed. They recognize, in some degree, 
the wisdom of cultivating the affections and uniting the interests 
of their citizens. Still, England has but partiaHy appreciated 
the true principles of union, when she has to inclose a member 
of her confederacy within a ring fence of bayonets. 

The circumstances under which the American Union was 
formed require the application of a peculiar doctrine to preserve 
it. That Union was the result of a voluntary agreement amongst 
sovereign States. Its perpetuity must be the result of justice 
and forbearance. The inherent power of the people cannot be 
restrained by absolute rule. If, then, there exists an admitted 
dissonance between the two great sections of the Union, occu¬ 
pying the care, and exciting the apprehensions of statesmen, it 
becomes a duty to obviate that dissonance, and remove the sole 
obstacle to the perpetuity of the Union. 

The American people may be said to have prescribed, as a 
moral condition upon which they will confer the honor of their 
residence within any State or section, that there shall be provided 

* The present state of Greece, Wallachia, the Montenegrins, and Circassia, 
attests the correctness of this opinion. 
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for them, 1st, certain general rules of free suffrage, and practical 
equality; 2d, a proper standard of religious and intellectual in¬ 
struction ; 3d, adequate opportunity to turn their capital or 
industry to account in any vocation. To these must be added 
a social welcome, with enlarged tolerance. To these specific 
and invariable conditions all States contending for this great 
element of prosperity must conform their institutions. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find the States vying amongst themselves in the 
liberality of their inducements ; and this liberality is necessary, 
not only to attract the citizens of other countries, but to retain 
their own. It is thus that constitutional restrictions have been 
modified—schools of learning endowed—commercial intercourse 
opened withothercountries—mechanical employment encouraged 
—the products! of agriculture increased by scientific stimulants, 
and their value enlarged by facilities of transportation, and 
access to new markets. 

These measures perfected, the balance of popular power will 
ultimately rest with that section which possesses the highest 
social and climatic advantages. But when this development 
sh all have reached perfection, neither section can exercise any 
dangerous control over the other, for physical and industrial 
improvement enlarged intercourse, and a complication of 
social and commercial relations, will have grown up. There 
will be such an independent strength in each member of the 
confederacy, as to render any idea of employing the power of 
a preponderant section to enforce an arbitrary policy pre¬ 
posterous. 

Let us contribute somewhat to this important result, by ex¬ 
amining the causes of sectional jealousy, and offer our counsels 
as to the best manner of removing them. 

Were the present relations between the sections to continue, or 
were they left to regulate themselves by the natural ratio of prog¬ 
ress, we should have no anxiety as 1 to results. But the South has, t 
unfortunately, relied upon its own peculiar productions, as adequate j 
to purchase all other subjects and services needed. It has under¬ 
rated, nay even disparaged, the industrial pursuits of other countries. 
Withacareless generosity, perhaps characteristic of itsclime, it has 
abandoned to the Northern sections certain sources of prosperity 
which it did not itself care to employ. The carrying trade of 
its great staples was thus given up. The control of the foreign 
and domestic exchanges arising from the exportation naturally 
accompanied it, as also the importation of so much of its repre¬ 
sentative values as might be required for Southern consumption. 
The production of much of the provisions required for the culture 
of the Southern staples was committed to the West, whilst the 
great interest of manufactures having been even rendered un¬ 
popular by its connection with an obnoxious measure of Federal 
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taxation, was proscribed as immoral, and otherwise injurious in 
its social tendencies. When there is added to this improvident 
concession of these industrial advantages, the development 
arising from works of internal intercourse, of which the Northern 
section had a monopoly for more than a quarter of a century, it 
cannot be surprising that the Northern States should have surpassed 
the South in absolute political power, and almost to equal, in the 
aggregate result of its varied industrial resources, the power of 
the South arising from the positive value of its staples. 

The abandonment of these profitable pursuits to the Northern 
and Western sections was accompanied with another signal result, 
to which we have referred. The success of manufactures and 
^commerce depends upon facilities of interior communication. The 
Northern section could not look to a barren soil or a rigorous 
sky for favor, but it tasked its enterprise to supply those defects. 
The Erie Canal opened a conduit to the Lakes. A kindred sys¬ 
tem of railroads occupied the wilderness. People congregated. 
New States were organized. Internal commerce developed. All 
these brought an accession of numbers ; and, in common grati¬ 
tude and common sense, the political power resulting from these 
numbers was added to that of the parent States, from whose 
enterprise it had sprung. Some Southern statesmen unconsciously 
strengthened this preponderance of power, by inveighing against 
the vices of manufactures, the mercenary speculations of com¬ 
merce—the alleged injustice of taxing one section to supply the 
natural needs of another. Perhaps they adopted too readily the 
industrial theories of Hobbes, Sir Thomas More, and of the pas¬ 
toral poets generally. Perhaps they increased this northern 
preponderance, by lauding the superior nature of those engaged 
exclusively in agriculture, by invoking the authority of history 
to show the high and chivalrous jealousy with which slave¬ 
holding States have ever regarded civil liberty. 

When population is determined by inducementr—when the 
energies of one section have been employed to offer those in¬ 
ducements, and those of another for a long time employed to 
cypbto dheir adoption—the one section has naturally grown 
ifi dir the dements of constitutional power, and the other has only 
acquired that which results from natural increase. This is pre¬ 
cisely the cause of the political inequality of sections. And this 
inequality, inevitable under the comparative systems of moral 
and physical development in the North, and the reliance upon 
abstract principles and constitutional remedies in the South, has 
been the cause of the sectional joalousy now dividing us. In 
stating the Causes, we have indicated the remedial system which 
will correct it. i 

There is an incident of the system of internal communication 
«UOt adverted to as an original inducement to construct that sys- 
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tem, but now become a result, entering not merely into 
commercial advantages, but capable of disturbing the sectional 
equilibrium, and thus embarrassing the gradual progress to 
equality which might have been expected from the adoption by 
the South of the Northern methods of development. This new 
and powerful element of political power is foreign immigration. 

It has been shown that the Republic owes its existence to 
original immigration. The continued influx of this element 
requires therefore that we should consider, 1st, The propriety of 
its further encouragement. 2nd, The manner in which it may 
be invited, and conducted into the interior. In attracting to 
that section of the country which we have indicated most requires 
an immediate increase of this element of power, I feel the diffi¬ 
culties which surround the subject. 1 feel that whilst there may 
be an ignorance of the social condition and industrial induce¬ 
ments of the South upon the one hand, there is an apprehension 
founded in equal error on the other. These errors cannot be 
disabused by any argument of mine, but they will disappear be¬ 
fore the inevitable intimacy which an enlarged intercourse will 
occasion. From the causes alluded to, there is no American 
population which has the same reverence for the opinions and 
institutions of the past, as that of the Southern States. Content 
with their condition, they have heretofore scarcely felt their de¬ 
pendence upon others. 

With others, these institutions and opinions have been alike 
hereditary. In the Southern Atlantic States may be occasionally 
heard the idiom of Yorkshire, the provincialisms of Scotland, or 
some surviving superstition of the common law. Their pre¬ 
judice against foreigners is based, perhaps, upon the national 
antipathy of their forefathers* The same prejudice has extended 
to the acquisition of territory. The irruption of foreigners— 
myriads fresh from the taskmasters of despotism—brings back 
the ravages of the Huns and Sclavonians, of the successive 
subjugation of the Roman, Dane, and Norman. It is feared that 
under the influence of these aliens to our language, institutions, 
and interests, our form of government may fall a victim to 
venality and ignorance. The seeds of despotism may be trans¬ 
planted from the Old World to the New ; and, more particularly, 
that foreigners animated with ideas of liberty and equality, can¬ 
not well understand how a modification of human rights should 
depend upon a modification of human color. Such are the pre¬ 
judices with which the Southern Atlantic States regard the 
immigration of foreigners. I shall contend, however, that the 
introduction of population from the Rhine, the Netherlands, from 
England, Ireland, and France, may be encouraged, not only 
with safety to the South, but as one means by which its political 
independence may be rapidly established. The great problem 
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consists in Reconciling the abstract opinions of mankind with 
their positive interests. But as human opinion adapts itself to 
all local and climatic conditions, this reconciliation is generally 
effected by maintaining the interests and relinquishing the 
opinions. 

English publicists have affirmed that the ocean was, in its 
nature, incapable of being reduced under the dominion of any 
people, yet England has claimed supremacy over the ocean. 
The southern portion of this continent was claimed as an ap¬ 
pendage to the Papal See. Its mines were adjudged crown 
treasures for Gospel diffusion. Its natives were enslaved with 
the same holy motives. All this injustice was perpetrated in 
the name of religion. 

Political opinion has still less pretensions to morality. It is 
but the reflection of sectional interest, and invariably takes its 
hues from the subject on which it rests. 

The institution of slavery has been shown by experiment in¬ 
dispensable to the production of certain staples which the civilized 
world requires, and which can be only grown in a southern 
climate. The civilized world has therefore sent one portion of 
its people to conduct this department of supply. It establishes, 
then, the system of predial and continuous labor. The physical 
constitution in the laborer is adapted to the climatic peculiarities. 

•With these indispensable conditions to the production of 
Southern staples, an immigrant population sees at once the pro¬ 
priety of maintaining the sanitary relation, just as the original 
immigrant population saw the necessity of adopting it. Nor is 
there any antagonism between the white and slave operatives, 
because there is abundant territory within the same region, 
affording abundant field for the production of the stock and pro¬ 
visions which the staple grower does not < produce, because his 
labor may be more profitably employed. The sugar estates and 
cotton plantations of tfie South produce neither stock nor provi¬ 
sions in sufficient abundance for their own supply; bat the farmer 
of Illinois or Indiana finds amongst them a better market for hi» 
horses, mules, or provisions, than he could id Liverpool Every 
man in a slaveholding community who has icorn Qr meat to sell, 
or who can make or mend any implement, or a fabric, has a, 
market at home for the produce of his industry; for the planter; 
who purchases, having preferred to devote his labor to the pro¬ 
duction of an export staple, has the money to pay for his pur¬ 
chases: for a similar reason, there has always been i the * most 
friendly relation between those who employ, slave labor and 
those living in the same community who do not. /This i$ con¬ 
trary to the theory that free labor is disreputable in slaye- 
holding community. But it is true. These relations will be ren¬ 
dered more intimate by the material improvement now ia progress. 
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The metals and minerals of the interior are sent for consump¬ 
tion into those sections of the slave States where the staples are 
exclusively produced. Then the practical wisdom of the country 
will see that it is better to import the mechanical skill and capital 
into the region which combines provisions, water-power, raw 
material and consumption, than to transport the principal ele¬ 
ments of manufacture to the capital and skill. The success of 
American manufactures was founded upon the recognition of 
this principle, and when the physical obstacles to access and 
intercourse shall have been removed, the same principle will 
transfer so much manufactures, skill, and capital into the South 
as shall be necessary for its purposes. Nor will the prejudice 
against slavery any more prevent the immigration of free labor 
than it has done heretofore. 

The political consequence which will result is obvious. The 
interest of the producer and customer will be mutual. If one 
interest be molested, the other will fly to its defence. The insti¬ 
tution which makes a market for the producer of provisions is 
his institution. The tendency of this system is to establish 
within each State that relation between the industrial and staple 
growing interests which has been at last the great menstruum 
to consolidate the Union. In thi^ connection, it may be observed 
that it has been always difficult to foster a sectional hostility 
between the provision States, upon the Upper Mississippi, and 
the planting States which consume their products, from the joint 
influence of intercourse and interest. 

But free labor introduced in the South need not be confined 
to the production of provisions. On the contrary, there is a 
good deal of cotton and tobacco made by small planters who 
employ no slaves. Besides, free labor in the South will be em¬ 
ployed in commerce and in those aggregations of people that 
commerce engenders. This is shown by the immense northern 
immigration into New-Orleans, which neither the mortality of 
the climate nor the loathing of slavery has been able to prevent. 
Upon the practical doctrine which we have stated, there will be 
an intimate reciprocity between the free labor which supplies 
the mechanical, agricultural and commercial community, and 
the slave labor which furnishes a market for them; and in the 
hour when political insanity shall threaten the safety of the 
South, as the dissonant opinions of the various Christian Churches 
meet in the same ranks for the defence of a common country, so 
will those who differ only in their ability or inclination to employ a 
particular kind of labor unite cordially in the defence of the integrity 
of the section to which they belong. Sdch is the strength ot this 
nationality, that slaveholding communities have never suffered 
weakness from servile revolution, in time of foreign invasion. 
The slaves of Rome fought bravely against the African in- 
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vader; nor did the Helots abandon their cruel masters; the 
slaveholding colonies were amongst the first to resist British 
aggression, and though their slaves were offered freedom by the 
enemy, yet comparatively few availed themselves of the invita¬ 
tion. A good many were, it is true, kidnapped. 

From the reasoning employed, we think it may be admitted 
that the immigrant population adopted into the Southern States 
will never prove incendiaries. They will come with kindly mo¬ 
tives. They will not reward with perfidy those who have erected 
the fabric and spread the feast of freedom. They will take the 
country for better or worse, and devote their strong arms to its 
defence or to its development. Some of their opinions will be 
fallible, but they will be honest. Their manners will not be like 
our own, but they will rapidly adapt themselves to the spirit of 
our institutions. Their children will be Americans; and the 
current of immigrant opinion, like that of the turbid Mississippi, 
will be soon purified by the republican ocean that receives it. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the aid which this country 
has received from foreign immigrants at a most critical period 
of its history. The blood of Kosciusko, De Kalb, and their hum¬ 
ble followers has, at least, consecrated the battle-grounds of the 
South from the charge of treason against her interests. 

Indeed, there can be no danger that the influence of free labor 
will be thrown against the South, whether its employment be 
domestic or sectional. The non-slaveholder knows that he is 
not morally responsible for the existence of slavery. He is not, 
therefore, under any obligation to abolish it. He will, therefore, 
be content to sell what he has for market at a good price, and 
he will never feel bound to unite with those who prefer the 
emancipation of the negro to a political association with his 
master. 

The diversification of labor is indispensable to the welfare of 
a State. Let us see, then, what would be the effect Upon slave 
labor of emancipating three millions of slaves. It would be fol¬ 
lowed by their voluntary or forcible deportation. As free citizens 
of the United States, the negro would prefer an asylum among 
those to whom he had been indebted for his freedom. Fear, rage, 
prejudice, would drive him from the South; hope and persua¬ 
sion would woo them to the North. We will trace the effect 
of this black exodus upon free labor, employed in rociprocative 
production. A gross population of three millions would afford 
one million capable of immediate employment, the remainder 
being women, children, and aged not trained to mechanical pur¬ 
suits, and thus, to a great extent, unproductive. Their support 
would be charged upon those capable of labor. The first obvious 
effect of this exodus, then, would be the withdrawal of. a greater 
or less number of persons theretofore employed in the production 
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of reciprocals, and ihus employment in the production of compet¬ 
ing products. This would diminish the annual production of staples, 
valued at perhaps one hundred and fifty millions. This would 
affect the domestic supply of the great manufacturing staple, esti¬ 
mated to be worth more than thirty millions. Of course its price 
would be enhanced. It would affect the commercial, manufac¬ 
turing, and social interests of the whole North. Is there any 
man who labors in the North who is not interested in this result? 
Is it the hewer of ice or of granite? The man who makes the 
shoe, or the girl who pastes the lining ? The mariner who fills 
the lamp, or the artisan who makes the lamp? The jeweller 
whose costly ornaments deck the brow’ of the Southern maiden, 
or the thrifty farmer who whittles in the long winter’s evening 
the axe-helve for the Southern slave? Who is amongst these 
operators that will not feel the effects of abolition ? The swarthy 
forgeman, the cotton-spinner, diaymen, porters, sailors, ser¬ 
vants—all those who follow those callings w hich civilization im¬ 
poses upon industry, will all sympathize, for they will all suffer. 
But the direct repudiation of two thousand millions of value 
would be a decree of desolation. This discharge from labor, and 
elevation to equality on the part of the slave, would produce a 
social convulsion. We might trace further the inevitable con¬ 
sequences upon free labor. The immigrant negroes must have 
support. They know f nothing except the hardest work or menial 
service. They will seek relief from starvation by working at 
the lowest wages. Driven to labor for their support, they will 
seek little more. The impulses of animal and individual appetite 
appeased, they will not toil for the support or mental improve¬ 
ment of their families. The instinctive enmities of race will be 
inflamed by the unsought competition for sustenance. The 
negroes will be driven in herds to their own infected quarters, 
and will live to be the gypsies and lazzaroni of Europe. 

Let any one weigh for himself the probabilities of these two results. 
It is plain to us that both must inevitably follow. We have said 
nothing of a civil war, in which the conqueror reigns over deso¬ 
lation. Nothing of a second confederacy, under which the 
manufacturing States lose the greatest and most growing home 
market in the w orld. I have taken a single view of abolition for 
but one purpose: to show the harmony between slave and free 
labor, whether they coexist in the same community, or are en¬ 
gaged in the creation of reciprocating products. We do not say 
that the South, depopulated by such a calamity as we have 
imagined, might not ultimately be resettled by another popula¬ 
tion. It might be; but the present generation would have 
perished. There w r ould have been a terrible interregnum in its 
progress. We will not pursue the consequences—our argument 
is concluded. 
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We have thus endeavored to disabuse the mind of two errors. 
The one, the danger of introducing free labor into the vast area 
of the Southern section; the other, the antagonisms between 
slave labor and that of intelligent freemen engaged in recipro¬ 
cating industry. 

But if there be danger from the encouragement of immigration 
into the Southern section, how much more must it become a 
source of apprehension, when a people who neither speak the 
language, nor appreciate our social condition, pass by immense 
armies into a distant and a separate part of the confederacy ? 
How will it be possible that the compromises of the Constitution 
can be so well maintained as if the association of that immigrant 
population were more intimate, and the intercourse with every 
part of the Union more free ? Let us consider the process by 
which new States are and may be manufactured, by introducing 
the foreign element. A parallelogram of public lands is marked 
off, a line of immigrant vessels connects with a train of packet 
boats, and the population of Germany, or of Ireland, is remitted 
with the same certainty as any other products of those countries. 
The aggregation of even a few months authorizes the organiza¬ 
tion of a State, and a new member contributes to overthrow, or 
at least to disturb the sectional balance. These immense aggre¬ 
gations of numbers are translated at once into their proper 
symbols of political power, and electoral votes and federal repre¬ 
sentatives proclaim at once the legitimate and constitutional 
influence to which immigrant population is entitled. Why then: 
should not the Southern States, and the Southern ports, which 
need skill, capital, and numbers, for the subjugation of the im¬ 
mense empire still to be reclaimed from the wild beast and the 
savage—for employing the vast power of their streams—for 
realizing the vast wealth of their mines—for rendering available 
the broad waters and deep harbors which invite the prows of 
commerce—why should they not open an organized system of 
invitation, not only to the foreigner of every land, but to their 
fellow-citizens of other States? Let them open lines of inter¬ 
communication, from the sea-board to the Sierras, and within a 
very few years, not only shall they have secured power, and 
riches, and numbers, but the problem of a perpetual and an im¬ 
pregnable Union will be placed beyond question or cavil, and the 
grain of mustard seed, planted by the providence of God, shall 
stand a lofty and magnificent tree, its roots penetrating and 
spreading through a continent, its branches sheltering the un¬ 
protected of every nation, and its fruits going abroad through 
the world for the “ healing of nations.” 
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Art. VII.—VOYAGE TO TEE MEDITERRANEAN. 

The voyager enters the Mediterranean through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which form the natural division between the conti¬ 
nents of Europe and Africa. The average width of this passage 
is about twelve miles. Gibraltar is the original Mons Calpe of 
the Romans. It is situated in about 36 degrees north latitude, 
and about 5 degrees and 30 minutes east from Greenwich. The 
elevation is oblong in form, running in a direction nearly north 
and south. The extremities are more elevated than the centre. 
The rock is near seven miles in circumference, and forms a 
promontory near three miles in length. In a work written by 
Mr. Shroeder, published in 1846, it is thus described with striking 
accuracy:—“ His forehead, high and massive, rests upon the 
fore-paws, doggedly overlooking the low beach which, Nahant- 
like, connects it with Spain ; and the bristling mane and back 
are the rock outline against the sky. The formidable monster 
is three miles from the forehead and nose to the tip of the tail, 
and of the exact proportions in height and breadth of a well¬ 
shaped lion. Against his left ribs are a brood of houses, which 
nestle under his protection, and are washed by the waves of 
the bay.” No doubt this promontory was the site of a town 
of considerable strength, from very early times. It is formed by 
nature to command the entrance into the Mediterranean from 
the Atlantic, and the Bay of Gibraltar affords quite a safe and 
commodious harbor for shipping. The present town and 
fortress derive their name and existence from the Moors, who 
invaded the Peninsula in the eighth century. The prominent 
men of our country are w r ell known by representation and char¬ 
acter to her Majesty’s officers, stationed here, who are a class 
of intelligent and courteous gentlemen, and a letter of introduc¬ 
tion from this country will invariably insure their favorable 
attentions and consideration. Their life is quite monotonous, 
and the arrival of distinguished strangers is viewed as a happy 
occasion to vary their accustomed thread of life, with the civil¬ 
ities of social intercourse, which they know so w f ell how to 
render. The visitor from the United States will be greatly dis¬ 
appointed in finding that agriculture has not progressed in pro¬ 
portion to the antiquity of the settlements, or to the natural 
capabilities of the country here belonging to Spain. An Amer¬ 
ican will look upon it with wonder. The striking difference 
between even the frontier portion of this country and that of 
the possessions of Spain, that lie contiguous to the rock, in 
agricultural advancement, calls forth the instant attention and 
observation of the beholder from the United States. There 
seems to lie upon the country an incubus, restraining enterprise 
and industry, and paralyzing the moral and physical energies. 
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Put a load upon a man’s heart, and nis hearth soon becomes 
desolate and forbidden. There are very many portions of this 
country with scarcely greater natural advantages than are pos¬ 
sessed-by this region that are far in advance of it in the ele¬ 
ments that conduce to man’s happiness and physical comfort. 
The cork groves in the vicinity of Gibraltar are sure to attract 
the attention of the visitor, and are picturesque in a high degree, 
extending over a vast plain, interlapping their branches, and 
commingling their foliage of dark green. They lie within the 
territory of Spain, and afford one of the most attractive objects 
of curiosity. It is not always with perfect impunity that they 
can be visited. Visitors are regarded with suspicion, which 
detracts greatly from the pleasure of an excursion to these 
woods. Close questioning is always the consequence of an ap¬ 
proach to the “ lineunpleasant, annoying apprehensions are 
entertained, and the assault of robbers not unfrequent. The 
cork-tree is the Quercus Suber of botanists, and its bark, 
the cork, is not valuable until the twelfth or fourteenth year of 
its growth. It is then taken off in strips, and should not be 
molested again until the tree is supplied with the growth of three 
years, At one time it was supposed to be necessary that the 
tree should be stripped once in three years, to preserve it from 
decay. This bark and many of its useful purposes were known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and by the latter especially, applied 
to many advantageous purposes. It was used by them far floats 
for fishing-nets, buoys, soles for shoes, or sandals, &c. By ethers 
of the nations of antiquity, it was used as a safeguard from 
drowning, and in the construction of coffins. 

Malaga, upon the coast of Spain, in the province of Grenada, 
is a place of considerable interest. 'It is a Moorish town, and 
like all Moorish towns, its streets are narrow and extremely in¬ 
convenient. It is some two hundred and thirty miles south of 
Madrid. The hill of St. Christopher, formerly called Gibralfaro, 
is the site of an ancient castle, well worthy an examination. It 
was formerly a Roman temple, devoted to heathen worship. 
But the greatest object of curiosity to travellers in Malaga, as 
its wine and fruits are its greatest enjoyment, is the Cathedral, 
presenting now the united styles of both Roman and Gothic 
architecture. The latest account that we have seen of Malaga, 
and of its present condition, and of its many curiosities, may be 
found in the “Cruise of the North Star,” (the Vanderbilt ex¬ 
cursion,) written with classic ease and purity of style by the 
Rev. Dr. Choules, of Boston. The reader will do well to con¬ 
sult this very interesting book of travels, where he may be 
certain to find much entertaining and instructive information ; 
in style and mode of painting, extremely engaging. It is written 
in that freedom from conceits and forced witticisms, and in that 
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direct earnestness of manner that we so seldom find in the 
writings of modern travellers. Speaking of the Cathedral, Mr. 
Choules says, “it was begun by Philip II., in 1538, and only 
finished in 1719. The style is not cood ; it wants unity. It is 
intended for Grecian, and has a bold facade between two dwarf 
towers. The interior is very rich, and yet not in keeping. The 
choir has good carved work, and the roof is richly adorned with 
oak and chestnut carvings. The pulpit is very fine, and of 
reddish marble. I noticed several pictures, but the light was bad. 
A Madonna struck me as good. The choristers were preparing 
vespers, and a dirty-lookingset of children they were.” This choir, 
of which Mr. Choules speaks, is so remarkable that it has been 
called the eighth wonder of the world. This Cathedral is said 
to be as large as St. Paul’s in London. Here are to be seen 
the works of the celebrated Alonzo Cano, and those of his stu¬ 
dent, the no less celebrated Pedrode Mina. The picture of the 
Virgin in Heaven, with the infant Saviour in her arms, with 
angels adoring, is supposed to be equal to the best of his pre¬ 
ceptor’s. Malaga, like many other of the cities situated upon the 
coast of this inland sea, has been visited by malignant epidem¬ 
ics, although its general healthfulness is now proverbial. The 
population, consisting of 75,000, was reduced in one year (1804) 
from this cause, to less than 53,000. The Bay of Malaga, al¬ 
though inferior to that of Carthagena, is, nevertheless, deserving 
the eulogies that are bestowed upon it. The largest ships may 
ride in safety in water of sufficient depth, at all seasons, close 
to the town. The soil of the country is fertile, and the climate 
pleasant. Here are figs, grapes, almonds, lemons, olives, &c., 
and cotton was cultivated here before America was discovered. 
Mr. Choules says that here is the “ first burial-place granted to 
Protestants in Spain.” His description of this place is quite 
interesting. “ Having,” says he, “ received in the morning an 
invitation to visit the vineyard of a wealthy Spanish gentleman, 
we took carriages and drove some three miles into the country. 
The vehicles hired were caleches, and held four persons. Be¬ 
sides several of these, we had a gig that held two, and the driver 
sat on the side. O how much of amusement w ould that proces¬ 
sion have created in Broadway ! I did not imagine that such 
carriages and such drivers could be obtained in such a city as 
Malaga. The man who drove one caleche positively resembled 
a baboon. He might have been an importation from Abyla, 
the ape’s mountain. His face was the most shrivelled-up affair 
I ever saw—of a tawney-red color, w'ith an awful grin—whilst 
his arms and legs were in perpetual spasmodic motion. The 
harnesses were exceedingly rude. The head-stalls run down to 
an iron nose-piece of semicircular form, half an inch wide, 
strapped over the nose, and having in it two rings; from the 
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outside one of which a rein passes to the driver, and from the 
inside one of which a rein is attached to the corresponding ring 
of a mate in a double team. This nose-piece answers the pur¬ 
pose of a bit. The team is guided by single reins. Through 
the pole, about a foot from its outer end, is an iron pin project¬ 
ing its iron extremities some four or five inches; outside this 
pin is a layer of three or four strands of half-inch rope, folded 
round, and then twisted together, so as to bring it snugly against 
the backing-pin, and thence separated to run through supports 
on the collar, and thence to large rings in the breeching, which 
is of leather, and three inches wide. 

Our ride out of the city was very pleasant; but we were jolted 
over the worst road I ever travelled, leaving Welsh ones with a 
character of comparative goodness. We passed an aqueduct, 
and here for the first time saw the prickly pear in its gigantic 
form, making an impenetrable boundary hedge. It was now 
covered with its yellow fruit, which we did not think as pala¬ 
table as did the urchins of Malaga, who were munching it at 
every corner. We now realized that we were in a tropical cli¬ 
mate, for on every side we saw the agave or American aloe, and in 
several instances had the gratification of looking at its towering, 
spear-like blossom. A ride of about three or four miles brought us 
to the charming habitation of Edward Delius, Esq., a merchant 
of Malaga. The name of this estate is, I think, Tutinos. The 
house is an elegant summer residence, and the grounds imme¬ 
diately around it were laid out with much taste. I perfectly 
revelled in the show of geraniums, myrtles, ranunculuses and 
oleanders. At every turn we took in these grounds, we met 
with orange and lemon trees in full blossom, and the fig in sev¬ 
eral varieties. The vineyard occupies about fifty acres; and 
here we found the delicious muscatel just ripening, and picked 
its noble clusters from the scrubby vines. The prospect of the 
city from these grounds is very fine; and, as the Cathedral 
loomed up in the evening sky, and beyond it were the blue wa¬ 
ters of the Mediterranean, and the dark Moorish castle and its 
battlements frowning over all around, we thought that we 
could spend more time with our kind host very agreeably. 

In walking to our carriage, I observed that Mr. Delius had 
some grown cattle on his place, and they looked in good condi¬ 
tion. On our return we rode through the Alameda, which is 
well shaded by fine trees, and under which the pretty women 
were using their fans most bewitchingly. This spot is adorned 
with statuary and fountains. We walked through the Zacatin, 
a sort of bazaar. It has some good shops, and the buildings are 
supported by columns. We resumed our carriages, and drove 
round the mole, and had a fine view of the fine Moorish castles 
Gibralfero and the ruins of Alcazaba, which crown the over- 
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hanging mountain. The soldiers were just marching up the zig¬ 
zag road, to relieve guard for the night. The costume of the 

' muleteers, who came into town with mules and asses, and are 

numerous, is very picturesque. The gay handkerchiefs, and 
richly-buttoned jackets and heavy leather leggings, make quite a 
figure, and Jose Cubero has immortalized them in his capital 
statuettes. No place have I seen to which the approach is more 
impressive than Malaga. The background of mountains is 
superb, and the outline of the city at the water-edge is very 

* pleasant. No winter is experienced at this place, and the air is 
balmy. We all thought that we had never breathed more freely 
than while anchored in this charming harbor; and I really think 
our sympathies with those who suffer from quarantine will al¬ 
ways be abated, in consequence of our delightful recollections 
of the days of our embargo off Malaga. This harbor can re¬ 
ceive four hundred merchantmen and twenty ships of the 
line, and is accessible in all winds, and affords complete shelter 
to shipping. Malaga is in 37 degrees north latitude, and four 
degrees west from Greenwich. 

* Coasting eastwardly, the traveller will soon arrive at Cartha- 
gena, or New Carthage, as the Romans designate it. This point 
is a little northward of Malaga, and less than a degree westward 
of London. It possesses one of the safest harbors on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and has a population of from thirty to 
thirty-five thousand. This place was founded by Asdrubal dur¬ 
ing the first half-century after the founding of the Roman em¬ 
pire. The name of Carthagena was given it by the Romans, 
and was intended to rival the great African capital. It was 

i destroyed by the Vandals about 425 years after its foundation, 

and rebuilt by Philip II. The celebrated Genoese navigator, 
Andrew Doria, is reported to have said that there w 7 ere but three 
good ports—viz.,June, July, and Carthagena.” This harbor 
has in its outline the figure of a heart, and is formed bv the 
hand of nature. Anciently, diamonds, rubies, amethysts, and 
other precious stones were found along the coast in this vicinity. 
There were two silver mines, but they have become exhausted. 
The present population is not more than half what it was in the 
days of its prosperity. The people are hospitable, and strangers 
are well regarded and well entertained. Visitors have been 
variously impressed with the city. Swinburne says that he 
could scarcely imagine any place so dull as Carthagena, and 
that, “ with the exception of the wretched comedy and the 
coffee-houses, there is not the least life or amusement going on.” 
A French traveller gives a different account. He says, that Car- 

, thagena is distinguished by affability, society, amusements, and 

pleasures.” 
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Voyaging northwardly along the coast of Valencia, the trav¬ 
eller passes in full view of the Balearic Isles Ivica, Majorca, 
Minorca. “ All along its shores,” says Mi% Choules, speaking of 
Ivica,” we observed watch-towers on the chief headlands, and 
passed a rock that resembled a venerable Cathedral. We now 
bore away for Majorca, and coasted it at a distance of about 
five miles, having a fine view of its grand shores. The scenery 
is very romantic, and from the Dragonera Island Light to Cape 
Formenton, the voyage was one of exquisite enjoyment. The 
sea was of glassy smoothness, and off to our right one long suc¬ 
cession of ever-chaCnging beauty for about fifty miles. The hills 
are some of them most tastefully formed, their peaks lancet- 
shaped, and the summits of many are tipped with snow. The 
slopes of these mountain-ranges, which appear to be volcanic, are 
luxuriant vineyards, and inland the island is very productive. Its 
exports are grapes and oranges. In the evening late, we passed 
off Minorca, and saw its light-house on the northeastern coast.” 
On. the southern coast of Minorca, the most northernly of these 
islands, in 40 degrees north latitude, is Port Mahon. 

Pursuing the same direction, the traveller soon reaches Leg¬ 
horn, or Livorno, a city of Tuscany, containing a population of 
from 80,000 to 85,000. From this point are exported almonds, 
anchovies, (taken in vast quantities near the island of Gorgona), 
hemp, liquorice,.madder, manna, quicksilver, raisins, skins, soap, 
gum-arabic, sponges, cantfiarides, saffron-flowers, tragacanth, oils, 
brimstone, parmesan, cheese, cream-of-tartar, juniper-berries, &c. 
Its imports* are, logwood, tobacco, wheat, sugar, rum, lead ore, 
lead in pigs, litharge, alum, cassia, cinnamon, pimento, nutmegs, 
pepper, cloves, ginger, cochineal, $ocoa, coffee, hides, cotton, 
indigo, &c. It is in latitude about 43| degrees north, and about 
88 east from. Washington. All travellers concur in the opinion 
that Leghorn is one of the best-built cities, and perhaps the very 
best paved one on the Continent. The streets are wide, and are 
paved with granite of solid blocks, laid in cement. The people 
are gay, polite, dress handsomely, and seem to be industrious. 
From this port are sent vast quantities of marble taken from 
quarries in the neighborhood, which are sent to the United States, 
and are here in general demand for ornamental and some useful 
purposes. It is much more beautiful, and therefore more highly, 
prized than our own production. The English government has 
a burying-ground near this place, and in it rest the remains of 
Smollet, the novelist and historian. , v . 

Florence is about eighty miles from Leghorn, and is reached 
by a railroad. This is indeed a city of palaces and churches* 
It is also the seat of modern art; besides which, it occupies 
an interesting position in the history of the past. Here are 
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the chef-d*oeuvres of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt; and here are the studios of our gifted countrymen, 
Powers and Hart. 

The first object that strikes the curious is the cathedral, called 
in native language II Duomo , and in architectural skill is only 
inferior to St. Peter's at Rome. It is nearly 450 feet in length, 
and 365 in height. It is of polished black and white mar¬ 
ble, and the interior pavement is of variegated marble, said to 
have been arranged by Michael Angelo. The only other church 
which deserves particular attention is that of San Lorenzo, 
which, as well as the Duomo, was designed by Brunellesco. It 
is inferior in magnificence to the Duomo. It is celebrated 
mainly for two buildings attached to it—the Medicenean Chapel 
and the Sacristy—the latter the work of Michael Angelo. The 
chapel adjoining the back of the church was commenced in the 
early part of the 17th century, by Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and intended as the final resting-place of the mortal 
remains of his ancestors, and as the depository of the Holy 
Sepulchre, for which he was then in treaty. The form is octa¬ 
gonal, its diameter between 90 and 100 feet, and its elevation 
to the vault about 200 feet. It is lined with onyx, jasper, lapis- 
lazuli, furnished with sarcophagi of porphyry that are supported 
by pilasters of granite and capitals of bronze. The Crucifixion 
of the Saviour in marble by a sculptor of Bolana, and the 
blessed Virgin by Michael Angelo, are among its treasures of 
wealth. 

We find it impossible to fix, with any degree of certainty, 

from any history of Florence which we are able to procure, the 
precise period of its foundation. It was certainly used by the 
Etruscans as a place for fairs and markets, and the booths erected 
by them for the accommodation of trade may be said to hare 
been the first houses in Florence. We know that it was a Roman 
colony under Sylla, by whom the city was first planned. His¬ 
tory declares that Totila, king of the Goths, in his wars against 
the Roman generals under the Emperor Justinian, almost wholly 
destroyed it. There are manv incidents connected with the 
history of Florence that make her a subject of great interest to 
the American visitor. For a considerable period of her history 
she was a Republic. The great lesson which the history of 
Florence teaches is, lhat her greatness fled with her liberty. The 
principle of popular representation in the framework of govern¬ 
ment was at an early period recognized and acted upon by 
the Florentines. The framework of government reposed the 
law-making power in a senate of one hundred persons, and the 
execution of its mandates was confided to consuls chosen from 
four different portions of the city. The chief infirmity of gov¬ 
ernment experienced by the Florentines was in controlling the 
consuls and confining their action within just and proper limits. 

VOL. XVII.-NO. II. 6 
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It is in the nature of power to Corrupt its possessor; and this 
principle the Florentines experienced. In. order to obviate the 
danger which sprung from the venality, corruption and tyranny 
of these public servants, recourse was had to a very remarkable 
civil regulation. In civil and criminal cases, the adjudication 
and administration of the law were taken from the citizens and 
reposed in the hands of a foreigner selected for that purpose. 
The remedy must certainly have been as bad as the disease. 
This recourse to a stranger to execute public justice was de¬ 
signed to obviate the odium which might attach to the citizen 
wno inflicted the sentence of the laws ; and on the other hand, 
the Judge was not influenced by motives of fear, or controlled by 
family partialities, in doing what was demanded by the public 
safety. The character of the Florentine people impelled them 
occasionally to take part in the quarrels of the emperors and 
the popes; yet> at the same time, the success and prosperity of 
the State were not thereby retarded. An intestine war com¬ 
menced during the first years of the 13th century, between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibbelines, or the papal and imperial party, 
which continued with various success for more, than thirty 
years ; yet the Republic of Florence seems not to have suffered 
either in population or wealth. They appear to have been utili¬ 
tarian in all their notions. The enlargement of the city, the 
erection of public buildings, castles, and fortifications seemed to 
constitute the objects to which the public treasury and individ¬ 
ual energy and industry were directed. Their manner of liv¬ 
ing was simple, and luxury and effeminacy we^e discounte¬ 
nanced by society, and in a very good degree were rtiede obnox¬ 
ious to the penally of the law. Of such a condition of things 
in a State it may indeed be said, that growth in greatness and 
all the public virtues which adorn a State and constitute its true 
glory were the natural consequences. 

^ The tourist cannot but recognize the justness of the descrip- 
^ tion of Florence, as given by that observant writer, Mr. Choules, 
from whose work we have already quoted,; 


Art. VIII,—AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CITIES—^^PHILADELPHIA. 

[Some months since we published a series of able papers, from the pen of Mr. 
Tyson, upon the growth and prospects of Philadelphia. In order that the subject 
may be brought down to the present date, we incorporate the statistics for 1853, 
prepared under direction of the Board of Trade.] 

We deem it proper to notice certain indications of the com¬ 
mercial prosperity and progress of this city during 1853. The 
past year has been a most prosperous one for Philadelphia. The 
statistics of every department of her industry and trade show 
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this. An investigation which we have lately made assures us 
that her manufacturing production has largely increased since the 
census of 1850, the capital and products being in many instances 
more than doubled in that short interval. Yvere we to state, on 
the data before us, what is the probable aggregate wealth invested 
in and annually realized by the principal branches of her mechan¬ 
ical arts, we should safely estimate it as exceeding a hundred 
millions of dollars. The same gratifying nrosperity has marked 
her domestic and foreign commerce. The jobbing business 
alone, which, upon reliable grounds of calculation, reaches a 
present total value per annum of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
has grown recently in an unprecedented measure, extending it¬ 
self over every section of the vast interior, north, south and west. 
Importation has felt the stimulus of an expanding traffic in the 
distribution of supplies to every quarter of the Union, and has 
augmented proportionately. On referring to the books in the 
Custom House, we find that during the year just closed, Philadel¬ 
phia has increased her direct imports of foreign goods to a very 
great extent over the importations of 1852, while there is reason 
to believe thdt the amount entered in the name and on account 
of her own importers at other ports has been commensurately 
enlarged. Exportation has prospered in even a higher ratio. 
The amount of shipping which has entered and cleared here dur¬ 
ing the past twelve months, bringing and carrying hence car¬ 
goes of every variety of foreign and home produce, affords an 
idea of the magnitude of the maritime commerce of the city in 
1853. The reports from the surveyor of the port state that the 
aggregate foreign and coastwise arrivals for the year exceeded, 
including all classes of vessels, twenty-nine thousand. Immense 
quantities of domestic products coming hither from the fields and 
factories of the interior, have been shipped hence to every sec¬ 
tion of the commercial world. Millions of tons of coal, bread- 
stuffs, iron, beef and pork, whisky, tobacco, lumber, and almost 
every species of commodity, the produce of agriculture and man¬ 
ufactures, have been floated from our wharves, since January 
last, to innumerable and distant markets. 

Population, too, has advanced with this astonishing growth of 
every mercantile and industrial interest. The greatly increased 
consumption of provisions, the multiplication of new stores and 
factories and dwellings, the swelling current of life in our thor¬ 
oughfares, the extended list of taxable citizens, and the evident 
accession of capital in every branch of local business, attest a 
rapid accumulation of inhabitants. Several thousand houses of 
every description, most of them of magnificent proportions and 
costly finish, have been added to the city and its environs during 
the last year, and yet the demand for this sort of accommodation 
by families and artisans and merchants is unabated, rents are 
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rising, real estate is growing rapidly in*value, and the work of 
extension and improvement in building is going forward with 
ever-increasing briskness. The open grounds and commons in 
the suburbs are fast vanishing before the march of enterprise and 
construction. Spaces which but the other day were vacant, are 
now occupied by long rows of stately mansions, while hundreds 
of splendid villas dot thickly the picturesque face of the surround¬ 
ing country. Paved footways are extended on each side of the 
line of spacious streets to remote districts, and in a few more 
months we expect to see the now small intervals of unbuilt ground 
that divide these suburban settlements from the body of the me¬ 
tropolis compactly closed up with lines of edifices and avenues 
reaching half a score of miles, lit with the gas of the city works 
and supplied with the water from Fairmount. The prosperity 
of which the facts recited are the evidence, is of a wholesome 
and solid character, and not the result of developments stimulated 
by temporary and artificial causes. Capital and credit have been 
confined here within the limits of a legitimate enterprise, and 
natural advantages of position, combining with social energy, 
intelligence, and integrity, have produced substantial thrift and 
happiness. 

If we may congratulate ourselves on what Philadelphia is, an¬ 
ticipation can hardly exaggerate what she is destined to become. 
Situated on a magnificent river, to which the tides of the oceUn, 
with the aid of steam, may float in a few hours the largest ship 
entering the Bay of Delaware; connected by lines of canal and 
railway with the head waters of the Ohio and all the vast net¬ 
work of improvements which penetrate the States west and south 
of it; backed by an immense area of territory richer in natural 
wealth than any other of equal extent on this side of the Atlan¬ 
tic, and united, not only by favorableness of location, but by its 
many hallowed associations, as well as its eminently loyal and 
oonservative character, as an American city, in a closer and 
more genial affipity with every part of the national confederacy 
than any sister emporium upon the eastern* seaboard, its capa¬ 
bilities for future growth seem unbounded. Its near neighbor¬ 
hood or easy accessibility to exhaustless treasures of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, to rich deposits of iron ore, extensive bed* 
of limestone, marble, granite, clay, and sand; to thousands up6n 
thousands of acres of the finest lumber, and an agriculture to- 
gion whose valleys teem with production and whose mountain 
sides repay with golden harvefets the skilful culture of the hus¬ 
bandman, adapts Philadelphia to be one day -not only the great 
manufacturing capital okthiacontinent, butone ofthechief 
tres of industrial art in ^P#jWd.' With all the physical elements 
-for the purpose placed immed&to^ 

tio»iWith*eheap living, ample capital* skilful lafcor, &nd : insti^ii- 
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tions devoted to the science of mechanics, it is easy to see that 
the result predicted will be but the effect of compelUng causes. 

There are good reasons, also, to believe that Philadelphia will 
grow in time to be the point of an immense shipping trade. Its 
locality with reference to the interior, from which the great mass 
of the exports of the country will come, must give it, with the 
aid of equal facilities of access, the advantage over every other 
Atlantic port as the depot of western produce seeking foreign 
markets and the extension of railway connections with the States; 
and the establishment of numerous lines of ocean steamers and 
sailing packets, will secure this city a flourishing export and im¬ 
port commerce. It is acknowledged already to be the chief mar¬ 
ket for the distribution of merchandise, domestic and foreign, to 
the West and South, and with other things made equal, the point 
of supply to the interior bids fair to become the principal point of 
the reciprocal trade. 

In speaking of the sources of the present and future prosperity 
of Philadelphia, there is one which deserves special notice. We 
mention it in no spirit of self-commendation, but merely to in¬ 
duce adherence to a principle of success which cannot be too 
highly valued by individuals or communities. The sound tone 
of mercantile morals here—the stern attachment to conscientious 
principles of dealing, has done as much, if not more, than any 
other one thing, to build up the commercial fortunes of this city on 
that staunch foundation on which they securely repose. While, 
as a market, it possesses all the necessary qualities and attractions 
which other cities of the East enjoy, it is distinguished for the 
ffcmknete/lhe integrity, the gentlemanly courtesy and the gener- 
Otost Rteffflty df its merchants and its people generally. All the 
interests and operations of trade in this community are in the 
main based upon and actuated by simple honesty of purpose, 
and it is to this circumstance that Philadelphia may attribute her 
immunity from wild speculations, immoderate overtrading, rash 
personal extravaggtace and disastrous bankruptcies. A metrop¬ 
olis could have no^more valuable element of a wholesome pros- 
p^rUy^nd progress than the sterling commercial virtue which 
mgjSgyk universal confidence. It has acquired for this city a 
wide-#pt^d public regard, and it will continue, as it ought, to 
business custom and relations. 

RECEIPTS OF CALIFORNIA GOLD. 

We publish below a very interesting table, showing the gold 
deposits at the mint of the United States in Philadelphia, since . 
mining operations commenced on the Pacific. It will be seen 
from the statement that there has been a steady annual increase 
in the amounts received, and that in the five years named they have 
risen in value from ten to fifty-three millions of dollars. While 
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the supplies indicate the abundant richness of the source from 
which they are derived, and promise continued growth with the 
additional labor as well as improved skill that will probably be 
hereafter employed in the business of mining the gold of Califor* 
nia, the statement also affords a satisfactory proof of the ample 
capacity of the Philadelphia mint to coin any quantity of the 
metal that may be sent here for the purpose. 


Comparative Statement of Cold deposits at the Mint of the United States , 
Philadelphia, since the California discoveries . 



1840. 

1850. 

1881. 

1852. 

1851 

January.. .. 

.... 253,989.. 

1,139,959.. 

5,071,667.. 

4,161,680.. 

4,962,097 

February... 

.... 385,672.. 

2,114,718.. 

3,004,970.. 

3,010,222.. 

3,548,528 

March. 

.... 336,940.. 

1,606,360.. 

2,880,271.. 

3,892,166.. 

7,533;752 

April.. 

.... 477,448.. 

1,782,325.. 

2,878,353.. 

3,091,037.. 

4,851,321 

May. 

.... 669,721.. 

2,503,526.. 

3,269,491.. 

4,335,578.. 

4,365,638 

June. 

.... 1,193,754.. 

2,144,330.. 

3,637,560.. 

6,689,474.. 

4,545,179 

July. 

.... 907,834.. 

2,610,436,. 

3,127,517.. 

4,193,680.. 

3,505,331 

August...., 

.... 1,454,377.. 

3,370,579,. 

4,135,312.. 

2,671,536. w 

4,518,902 

September.. 

.... 1,033,309.. 

3,450,038... 

4,046,799.. 

4,253,687.. 

3,027,805 

October.... 

.... 1,187,921.. 

3,524,760.. 

4,743,586.. 

4,140,069.. 

4,472,606 

November.. 

.... 857,774.. 

4,473,284.. 

5,492,456.. 

7,279,942.. 

3,650,051 

December.. 

.... 1,733,936.. 

4,620,153.. 

5,641,425.. 

3,336,962.. 

4,445,000 


10,491,676.. 

33,240,458.. 

47,929,407.. 

61,066,243.. 

53,426,205 


The gold in the above statement, received from any other 
source than California, is very small in amount, probably between 
#3,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

The following table, compiled from the monthly statements of 
coinage published in the North American , will show the coinage 
at the mint for 1853 :— 


Gold CoiNAGi^—Double Eagles..... * ^ j................ 

Eagles.... 

Half Eagles....;.... .... 

QuarterEagles........... .... 

: Dollars. . *...!.*•..« 1.; 

. 2,012,630 

. 1,628,6(50 

.. 3,511,670 

.. 4,096)051 

■(. v-.••••• 

• 1 ■ , Balri. ;•].. 1 . * if. i - .. 

. Tflta! coinage An4 bars ........ 

.836,375.621‘ 

.. 16,397i63© 

1 ; 1 ■ i' 

Silver CoiNiGS-^bbflars .. ...... 

HWf Dollars..;....'.... 1 :. .. 

* Quarter Dollars.,.................... 

. . (M«;no 

.. v 3,813t556 

Dimes .;.i i. . 1 ... .. 4 •• i... 

IlhilfDime*j.,J•• .V... <. ;.V..; 

.338,660 


...... 

Copper..... is#.!*..■ Vil♦ .U .i, 

,v.. * 62,606 
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BJECAP1TOLATX0N. 

Gold Coinage and Ban.$51,773,157 

8ilver Coinage . 7,849,131 

Copper Coinage. 62,506 


Total Coinage and Ban eaat in 1853.$59,684,783 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Of the Quantity of Coffee Imported into the Port of Philadelphia for eleven 
years } from 1843 to 1853, inclusive. 


FROM 

1843. 

1 1844. 

[ 

, 1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1 1850. 

1851. 

1 1852. 

1853. 

Bags. 

j Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bag 4. 

Bags., 

Bags. 

1 Bags. 

Bags. 

Laguayra. 

43197 

! 37943 

29561 

48288 

34820 

41609 

48357 

49244 

32168 

| 37960 

27650 

Rio de Janeiro. 

31380 

26068 

26894 

51257 

19669 

47444 

45376 

4e208 

76043 

1 80931 

127804 

St. Domingo. 

690 

254 

_ 

1175, 

-1 

— 

— 

843 

— 

| - 

— 

Cuba. 

3590 

3665 

401, 

4752 

356 

67 

680 

24N3 

177 

379 

Porto Rico.. 

97 

28 

5494 

5 

— 

9 

— 

1791 

823 

— 

100 






450 

10-145 






Maracaibo. 

7615 

8138 

6903 

11569 

5939 

11997 

12269 

5722 

10077 

4611 

Jamaica. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

341 

1584 

785 

1568 

1382 

Europe. 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

1 

■ ■■ 

' 

300 

— 

■ 

-— 

Malanzas and St. 
Thomas. 

1070 

117 

7 

7 

11 

253 

205 

_ 1 



1177 

Port au Prince and 
Cape Hatien. 

9801 

! 16193 

2834 

9284 

6549 

16136 

, 1604 

5712 

5230 

6025 

5369 

Havana.. 

4021 

366 

10 

6 

164 

-- 

562 

310 

— 

96 

2802 

Coastwise... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5813 

5700 

7798 

9737 

5570 

Total Bags . 

1 98580 

I 91737 

72105 

126607 

72504.111457! 

114925 

| 

« 

i 

o 

146571 

177044 

Hhds. 

50 

12 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

12 

28 

19 

43 

Tierces. 

_ 

1 


_ 

4 

52 

36 

72 

101 

17 

37 

Barrels. 

_12 

84 

- 1 

116 

18 

4011 

120' 

181 

247 

85 

116 


The following are some of the principal articles imported at 
this port during the year 1853, in comparison with previous 
years:— 



1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Brandy, pkgs. 

8,592 .. 

7,742. 

4,303. 

11,030 

Brimstone, tons. 

1,130.. . 

950. 

2,889. 

3,194 

Coffee, bajs. 

105,106... 

... 131,052. 

146,571 . 

177,044 

Cotton, ba 

41,809.. . 

... 48,306. 

67,292. 

62,000 

Hides, No 

132,488.. . 

... 157,377. 

147,501. 

149,404 

Honey, pkgs. 

883... 

1,000. 

550. 

1.378 

Indigo, pkgs. 

641... 

685. 

1,626. 

754 

Iron, tone. 

4,844. .. 

... 10,966 . 

13,322. 

24,644 

Iron, bare. 

359,722... 

... 297,007. 

233,081. 

375,077 

Iron, bdls. 

136,423... 

... 153,859. 

120,028 . 

194,338 

Lead, pigs. 

60,394.. . 

... 53,624 . 

54,892. 

40,637 

Lemons, boxes. 

16,714.. . 

... 11,845. 

21,651. 

16,712 

Logwood, tons. 

2,144 .. 

1,249. 

2,336. 

1,528 

Molasses, hhds. 

23.702.. . 

... 25,854 . ... 

22,877. 

18,026 

Molasses, hbls. 

15,335... 

... 8,936. 

9,864. 

6,932 

Mackerel, bbls. 

61,048.. . 

... 66,774. 

63,280. 

20,461 

Naval Stores, bbls. 

63,755 . 

. ... 82,522. 

81,658. 

99,711 

Oranges, boxes. 

33,003 . 

... 34,657. 

27,563. 

39,702 

Rice, tierce8. 

7,944... 

7,014. 

10,035 .... 

13,378 

Raisins, pkgs. 


... 59,738. 

39,498. 

39,369 

Sumac, bat*s. 

6,778... 

4,490. 

7,929. 

10,255 

Salt, sacks.. 

86,380.. 

... 121,56%. 

112,871. 

157,363 

Salt, bushels. 

203,271.. . 

... 290,315. 

180,790. 

154,627 

Salpetre, ba<rs. 

24,761... 

11,622 _ 

22,251. 

12,666 

Sugar, hhds. 

32,733 . . 

... 33,166. 

42,910. 

42,587 

“ boxes . 

31,482... 

... 28,971. 

33,683. 

24,331 

“ bbls. 

6,191. . 

7,048. 

8,321. 

3,006 

“ bags. 

40,530.. 

... 67,764. 

65,443. 

81,806 

Wine, pkgs. 

6,989.. 

... 6,649. 

6,010. 

3,885 
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COTTON. 

Comparative Statement of the Imports of Cotton coastwise , at the Port of Phil¬ 
adelphia , during the years .1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853. 


1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 

Charleston, bales. 17,696.... 10,797.... 15,764.... 20,368.... 19,493 

Savannah, “ . 11,557.... 14,114.... 12,165.... 20,428.... 17,887 

Mobile, « . 1,981... 2,534.... 3,016.... 5,453_ 9,150 

Florida, “ . 417.... 1,302.... 117.... -.... 711 

New-Orleans, “ . 13,633.... 12,909.... 16,788.... 20,529.... 14,392 

Other ports, “ .. 62.... 151.... 456.... 514 _ 367 


Total. 45,618.... 41,809.... 48,306.... 67,292.... 62,000 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS. 

The following is a comparative statement of some of the princi¬ 
pal articles of domestic produce exported from this port to for¬ 
eign ports for the four quarters ending 30th September, 1852 
and 1853:— 

1852 . 1853 . 


Wheat, bushels . 

Quantity. 
495,424. 

Valne. 

.#603,844. 

Quantity. 

. 686 106.. 

Value. 

..$816,426 

Corn, bushels. ........ 

130,979. 

90,968 .... 

. 216,233.. 

.. 138,820 
..2,379,699 

Flour, bbls . 

368,336. . 

1,589,363.. . . 

. 462,480.. 
. #7,139.. 

Corn Meal, bbls. . 

72,240. 

. 233,017.. s . 

.. 214,944 

Rye Meal, bbls. 

6,336. 

. 22,353. 

3,279.. 

12,607 

Ship Bread, bbls .. 

30,067 . 

3,661 . 

68,343 _ 

. 25,739.. 

.. 53,563 

Rice, tierces .:.. 

. 84,114..... 

4,525.. 

.. 121,040 

Cotton, bales .. 

6,375 . 

254,541,.... 

3,528.. 

.. 198,494 

Tobacco, hhds .. 

876 . 

, 78,728 _ 

1,198.. 

.. 102,730 

“ lbs . 

269,612 . 

27,235..... 

. 289,560.. 

.. 31,296 

Candles, lbs . 

1,075.656 . 

. 165,627 _ 

. 639,603.. 

.. 76,362 

Soap, lbs. .... 

1,082,922 . 

. 176,318..... 

. 773,847.. 

.. . 31,953 

Nails, lbs .. 

409,050. 

. 16,689. 

... 320,150. . 

.. 16,067 

Domestics, pkgs. 

Sperm Oil, gallons..... 
Whale Oil, gallons. 

5,424. 

17,353. 

. 283,399 . 

. 2,636.. 

.. 166,517 

. 22,251 . 

. 8,1*84.. 

3,927 

28,907.../. 

. 19,524 . 

i 31,923.. 

.. 20,464 

Bark, hhds . 

2,764..,*.. 
19,255 . 

. 59,064 . 

. 2,497.. 

.. 46,169 

Naval Stores, bbla... .... 

Beef, bbls ...... 

27,856.... 

. 8,346.. 

.. 14,571 

5,617..... 

94,219 . 

7,788.. 
. 301,876.. 

.. 117.320 

Butter, lbs . 

486.367 . 

65,649 . 

.. 39,721 

Cheese, lbs ........ 

, 165,487 . 

72,083 .... 

- 39,498.. 

7,642 

Tallow, lbs.... 1...... 

, 835,020...,, 

. 157,953.... 

. 387,699.. 

.. 39,722 

Pork, bbls..'.7.’....... 

7,895...,. 

. 124,590. 

8,498.. 

.. 125,470 

Hams, lbs. . . . ..... 

, 624,690...., 

. 68,416 . 

.4,983,558. . 
.1,560,878.. 

.. 498,256 

Lard, lbs. .. 

1,789,353...... 

. 449,874. 

.. 161,516 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

The following is a comparative statement of the receipts of 
these articles coastwise, at the Port of Philadelphia* for the years 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, ai*d 1853- 

1849. 1850. 1851. . 1852. 1853. 

Sugar, hhds. and tierces.. 19,411__ 17,369..... 10,523..... 8,045.10,436 

“ barrels. 2,636. 3,162. 1,966. 572. 1,053 

“ bags . 2,041..... 16,357. 15,557..... 5*271. 9,281 

Molasses, hhds. and tcs.,. 548. 497..... 1,396..... 1,031. 209 

“ 'barrels. 16,305..... 14,063. r ... 8,268.. 9,103..... 6,596 
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BREADSTUFFS. 

The following is a comparative statement of the exports of 
Flour and Grain from the Port of Philadelphia to foreign ports 
for the last four years :— 


1850. 

Flour, bbls. 185,009. 

Corn Meal, bbla... 94.134. 

Rye Meal, “. 24,981. 

Ship Bread “. 28,976. 

Wheat, bush. 155,140. 

Corn, “ 603,712. 

Rice, tierces. 2,864. 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

300,426... 

.. 402,508. 

. 546,846 

64,905... 

.. 70,075. 

. 74,209 

10.250. .. 

6,461. 

3.749 

23 285... 

.. 23 955. 

. 23,890 

225,201... 

.. 674,518. 

. 780,153 

657,779... 

.. 136,793.. 

. 538,968 

3,665.... 

2,732. 

5,832 


THE COAL TRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR 1853. 


The following Table exhibits the quantity of Anthracite Coal sent to market 
from the different regions in Pennsylvania, from the commencement of the 
Trade, in 1820, to 1853, inclusive :— 



SCHUYLKILL. 



LEHIGH. 


Tears. Canal. 

Railroad. 

Total. 

Swatara. 

Little 

Schuylkill. 

Total. 

Total from 
all source*. 

1820.. 





365.... 

365 

1821.. 





1,073.... 

1,073 

1822.. 

.. 

.. 



2 240.... 

2,240 

1823.. .; 


., 


. 

5,828.... 

5,828 

1824.. 


.. 



9,541 ... 

9,541 

1825.. 6,500.. 


6.500.. 



28,393.... 

34 893 

1620.. 16,767.. 


16.767.. 


. 

. 31,280.... 

48.047 

1627.. 31,360.. 


31.360.. 



32,074.... 

63,434 

1828.. 47,284 


47,2s 1.. 



30,232.... 

77,516 

1820.. 79.973.. 


79.973.. 



25,110.... 

112,083 

1830.. 69,964.. 


89,984.. 



41,750.... 

174,734 

1831.. 81,854.. 

»•-. . . .. 

81,854.. 



40,966.... 

176,820 

1832.. 209,271.. 


2''9.271.. 


41,000 

70,000.... 

363,871 

1833.. 252,971.. 


.. 


40,000 

123,000.... 

487,748 

1834.. 226,692.. 


199,899.. 


34,000 

106,244.... 

376,336 

1835.. 330,508.. 




41,000 

131.250... 

560,758 

1836.. 432,045.. 


.. 


35,000 

. 148,911.... 

682,428 

1837.. 523,152 . 


523.152.. 

17,000 

31,000 

. 229,902.... 

681,470 

1838.. 433,875.. 

1839.. 442,608.. 


499,875.. 

13,000 

13,000 

. 2I34U5. ... 

739,299 


442.608.. 

20,639 

9,000 

. 221,025.... 

819,027 

1840.. 452,291.. 


452.291.. 

23,860 

. 20,000 

. 225,318.... 

805,414 

1841.. 584,692 . 

850’.'. 

584,692.. 

17,653 

. 40,000 

, 143,037.... 

953,899 

1842.. 491.602.. 

49,902.. 

540,892,. 

32,381 

. 37,000 

. 272,546.... 

1,108,001 

1843.. 447.058 . 

. 230,254.. 


22,905 

31,000 

. 277,793.... 

1,263,539 

1844.. 398,887.. 

441,491.. 

1 .. 

34,916 

. 57,000 

. 367,002.... 

1.631,669 

1845.. 263,587.. 

820,237.. 

1,083,796.. 

47,928 

74,000 

, 429,453.... 

2,023,052 

1846.. 3,440.. 

1,233,142.. 

1,237.002.. 

58,926 

91,000 

, 523,002.... 

2,343,992 

1847.. 222,693.. 

1,360,631.. 

1,583.371.. 

67,457 

. IC6.401 

643,973.... 

2,982,399 

1848.. 436.602.. 

1.216,233 . 

1.652.835 .. 

61,530 

. 162,626 

680,746.... 

3,089,238 

1849.. 469,208.. 

1,115,918.. 

>405,116. . 

78,299 

. 174,758 

. 801,246.... 

3,242,860 

1850.. 288,030.. 

1,423,977.. 

1,712,007.. 

70,919 

. 211,960 

. 722,622... 

3,332,614 

1851.. 579,156 . 

1,602,727.. 

2.181,883.. 

50,000 

. 294,677 

. 989,295.... 

4,418,515 

1852.. 800,932.. 

1,663,117.. 

2. 164,449. . 

72,144 

. 317,586 

1,114,231.... 

5,317,010 

1853.. 888,869.. 

1,587,211. 

2,476,080.. 

80,899 

. 384,444 

1,080,223.... 

5,490,140 



Total..9,560,410.... 

12,733,684... 

.22,305,100... 

..762,960. 

...2,219,452 

.9,756,681. 

. .43,629,889 


PORT OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Foreign arrivals during the year 1853:— 



Ships. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

Total. 

January 

4.. 

10 

. 4. 

..i 1... 

. 19 

February 

. 9 

_ 15. 

_13_ 

... 6... 

.43 

March. * .. 


....17_ 

,29. 

... 13... 

.73 
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April ... 

Ships. 

. 8 _ 

Barks. 

... 11_ 

Brigs. 

... 20 _ 

Schrs. 

_ 9..... 

Total. 

...48 

May . 

. 7 _ 

... 22 . 

... 20.... 

.... 11 . 

...60 

June .. 

. 15.... 

... 14.... 

... 24 ... 

. 8. 

...61 

July .,.... 

..... 7.... 

... 13 _ 

... 24.... 

.... 11..... 

...55 

August . ■ ,.... 

. 11.... 

... 18 . 

... 22.... 

.... 6 . 

...51 

September .. 


... 14 . 

... 18.... 

.... 3 . 

...48 

October . 

..... 13.... 

... 13 . 

... 7.... 

.... 8 . 

...41 

November . 

. 11... . 

... 14.... 

... 12.... 

_ 6 . 

... 43 

December ... 

. 7.... 

... 8.. .. 

... 6.... 

.... 3. 

...24 


—. 

.—— 

—. 

— 

—— 


119 

163 

199 

85 

566 


ARRIVALS COASTWISE DURING THE YEAR 1853. 



Ships. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

Sloops. 

Steamers. 

Barges 

Boats. 

Tot a 

January... 


9... 

12..-. 

66.... 

68.... 

■37.... 

17... 

28... 

238 

February.. 

. 1 .. 

7... 

15.... 

105.... 

78.... 

47.... 

40... 

69... 

362 

March—t 

... 4,. 

14... 

13.... 

370...-. 

162.... 

62.... 

287... 

421... 

1,273 

April. 

Muy.. 

.... 1 .. 

9... 

16.... 

388.... 

187.... 

91.... 

728... 

861... 

2,281 

. .. 3.. 

15 .. 

24..-. 

576.... 

258.... 

116.... 

632... 

1,092... 

2,716 

June. 


10... 

52.... 

703 ... 

393.... 

118.... 

618... 

1,299... 

3,144 

July. 

.... 1.. 

9... 

70.... 

774.... 

267... 

126.... 

811... 

1,238... 

3,196 

August. 

5.. 

. 11... 

.116... 

825.... 

341.... 

129.... 

809... 

, 1,222... 

3,458 

September., 

.... 18.. 

. 8... 

. 71.... 

736.... 

455.... 

III.... 

724... 

1,283... 

3,400 

Octpber.... 

....82.. 

. 6... 

. 48.... 

640.... 

516.... 

101.... 

822... 

1.564.. . 

1.210.. . 

3,719 

November. 

.... 16.. 

. 5... 

. 59:... 

699.... 

522... 

98... 

701... 

3,318 

December.. 

.... 22 .. 

. 6... 

. 33 ... 

443.... 

461.... 

79.... 

496... 

811... 

2,351 


96:.. 

.109... 

.529... 

6,325.... 

3,709.... 

1,135.... 

6,525.... 

11,098.... 

29,456 


Art. IX.—THE GREAT SOUTHERN CONVENTION IN CHARLESTON* 

DISCUSSION ON THE PACIFIC RAILROAD, ETC. 

THIRD DAY. 

Lieut. W. F. Maury presented the following resolutions from the Com¬ 
mittee on Business:— 

MANUFACTURING AND MINING. 

1*2. Resolved ,. That whilst agriculture is, and properly should be, the 
predominant pursuit of the people of the States represented in this Con¬ 
vention, the interests of these States would be very greatly promoted by 
th$ employment of capital in other pursuits, and especially in Manufactures 
and Mining: that the abundance and cheapness of the means of subsist¬ 
ence, of fuel and water-power, the temperature of the climate, and other, 
natural advantages, will, if properly improved, secure to these States a vir¬ 
tual monopolv of the manufacture as well as the growth of cotton;—that it 
is believed ihe present cost of transporting this staple abroad will more 
than cover the expense of manufacturing it at home; and that, as an in¬ 
vestment, for security, for certainty of result and uniformity of income, the 
factory and the mine, when properly managed, have no'superior. 

2d. Resolved, That a Committee of-be appointed by this Conven¬ 

tion, for the purpose of obtaining the most reliable statistical information as 
to the number and location of manufactories and mines in the States repre. 
seated in this body; the amount of capital invested in the several estab- 
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lishments; the amount of income and disbursements; the number of hands 
(operatives) employed, free and slave; the amount of the raw material 
consumed; the quantity and quality of the manufactured articles pro¬ 
duced ; the prices at which they are furnished ; the markets in which they are 
chiefly sold; and other items of information, tending to show’ the present 
condition and extent of our manufacturing interest: and that said Commit¬ 
tee furnish the Secretary of the Convention a report of their investigations, 
to be laid by him before the next meetiug of the Convention ; and that it 
be the duty of said Committee to address the people of the States repre¬ 
sented in this Convention, and to urge the importance of action in the 
Legislatures thereof, in favor of education, of manufactures, of ship-build¬ 
ing, of direct trade, and of mining; and that it be the duty of said Com¬ 
mittee to collect and present, at the next meeting of the Convention, sta¬ 
tistics and other useful information, relating to the international improve¬ 
ment of the several States—their industrial resources, their mineral treas¬ 
ures, their manufacturing facilities, and their capacities for trade and com¬ 
merce ; together with a statement, in which shall be set forth the names 
and lengths of the several railways, their cost, and the increased value 
which has been imparted to lands and other property, in consequence of 
such improvements. 

Resolved , That a Committee of — ■ be appointed, to memorialize Con¬ 
gress, in the name of this Convention, and in the most earnest manner to 
urge the importance of, and to pray for, the following measures, viz.; 

1. The remission of duties on railroad iron. 

2. The passage of an Act for the improvement of the merchant service, 
by encouraging boys to go to sea, and for preventing desertion. 

3. To send one or two small naval steamers up the Amazon, for the pur¬ 
pose of exploring the tributaries of that river, which the States owning 
them have declared to be free to the commerce and navigation of the whole 
world. 

4. To encourage the establishment of a line of mail steamers between 
some Southern seaport town and the mouth of the Amazon, or some other 
port in Brazil. 

5. And also to encourage the establishment of a direct mail route, by 
steamers, between some Southern port and Europe. 

6. Upon the improvement of harbors and navigable rivers. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, the adoption of the 
above-named measures w ould tend mightily to promote the general wel¬ 
fare. The interests of the country require them, and even-handed justice 
should mete them out. 

Whereas , The government of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, have made the 
navigation of their Amazonian waters free to all the w’orld ; and whereas , 
this action on the part of those governments has removed those streams 
from the condition of inland waters, the navigation of which is peculiar to 
the Riparian States above, and placed them in the category of arms of the 
sea, the navigation of which is as free to all the world as is that of the great 
high seas themselves. 

Whereas , The doctrine that the straits or natural channels which connect 
free waters with the main ocean, are also free, even though both banks of 
such channel-way belong to the same State, and be within cannon-shot of 
each other, is founded on the everlasting principles of right, and is sanc¬ 
tioned by the law of nations; and whereas , the attention of the Federal 
Government has been invited to this subject by a memorial from the 
Memphis Convention :—Therefore be it 

Resolved , That Brazil, the nation owning both banks of the Amazon, at its 
mouth, has no right arbitrarily to shut out the world from the navigation of 
its waters, or to prevent the citizens of the United States from passing 
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through the same, with their vessels and merchandise, to the Riparian 
States, who have invited us to come and trade there. ' 

2. That the President of this Convention be requested, in the name of 
the Convention, to congratulate the governments of Bolivia, Peru, and 
Ecuador, upon the enlightened and liberal policy which they have adopted 
with regard to their Amazonian Provinces, and to assure them of the deep 
interest which the people, represented in this Convention, feel with regard 
to the free navigation of the Amazon and its tributaries, to the speedy set¬ 
tlement of the country drained by it, and to the development of its re¬ 
sources. 

Resolved , That a Committee of-be appointed to consider and report 

upon the propriety and expediency of adopting some plan for promoting 
Southern and Western manufactures and mining operations. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to each of the Southern 
States having a seaport, to encourage the establishment of a direct trade 
with Europe, either by exempting from taxes, for a limited time, the goods 
imported, or by allowing the importers an equivalent drawback or bounty, 
or by such other mode as to the Legislatures of the respective States may 
seem best. 

Resolved , That efforts should be made to establish a direct line of steamers 
with Europe, from some Southern port or ports, without further delay ; and 
that, in the event of the establishment of such a line, the united support- of 
all the Southern States should be pledged, if possible, to sustain such a line. 

Resolved) That this Convention recommend to the Government of the 
United States the formation of reciprocal treaties with foreign govern¬ 
ments, for the admission of their respective products at reduced and equal 
rates of duty; and that the Senators and Representatives from the respect¬ 
ive States be requested to bring the subject before Congress. 

Lieut. Maury moved that the Convention do now proceed to the consider¬ 
ation of the report, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Gibbs moved that this report and resolutions be printed: 

The President stated that that motion could not now be entertained, as 
the resolutions were already before the Convention. 

Mr. Gibbs moved to reconsider the vote just taken. It Was probable, he 
thought, that upon the adoption of these resolutions the vote would be taken 
by States. Hence it was highly important that the delegation from each 
State should have a meeting, and examine all the provisions embraced in 
these resolutions. If they were printed, they could be better understood. 

Mr. Maurice was not disposed to stay here all the year. He thought 
the Convention had better proceed to business. The Convention could 
certainly understand the resolutions without their being printed. He objected 
ft) the reconsideration of the vote just taken. 

^g$4M*gate from Georgia (whose name was not announced) suggested 
twPgfcito these resolutions were being printed, the debate which was ii* 
on the Pacific Railroad bill could be proceeded with. 

< The motion to reconsider was adopted. > - y 

Mr. Gibbs moved the postponement of the further consideration of the 
rcpbrt and resolutions for tne purpose above named. The motion was agreed 
to, and the resolutions were then ordered to be printed. ^ 

The President stated that the next business in order was the resolutions 
presented by the Delegates from Arkansas (Mr. Pike), Tennessee (Hon. J. 
C. Jones), and Kentucky (Gen. Leslie Combs), on the subject of the Pacifier 
Railroad. . • * - . - - • -• ..*• : : ■*<;'** 

Mr. Jones, of Tenn., stated that the resolutions he had offered yesterday 
Were laid upon the table. That after that the gentleman from ^Kentucky 
(Mr. Combs) offered a series of resolutions similar in their character, and 
that the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Pike) had also offered others tend- 
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ing to the same point By way of accommodating gentlemen who wished 
to transact other business, he moved that, for the present the resolntions do 
lie upon the table. Agreed to. 

Lieut Maury stated That there were additional delegates present from the 
States of Mssouri and Kentucky, and moved that Mr. James Glendenning, 
from the State of Missouri, be appointed one of the Vice-Presidents, and Mr. 
Blackburn, from the same State, one of the Secretaries, which motion was 
agreed to. Mr. T. S. Kennedy, of the State of Kentucky, was appointed 
Assistant Secretary. 

The several States were then called for resolutions in their alphabetical 
order. 

Mr. J. W. Clay, of Alabama, offered a resolution, proposing that the Com¬ 
mittee recommend to Congress the reduction, or, if expedient, the eutire 
repeal of the tonnage duties. Referred to the General Committee. 

Gov. Moseley, of Fa., moved that in consequence of Mr. Brown, of Florida* 
being suddenly called away, Mr. Bryan should be substituted iu his place 
as a member of the Committee. 

Gen. Tilghroan, of Maryland, submitted a preamble and resolutions on the 
part of the delegation from that State, embodying their views on the subjects 
to which they therein referred. Referred to the General Committee. 

Mr. Norton, of Ga., presented several resolutions, which were also refer¬ 
red to the General Committee. 

Mr. Marshal, of Miss., offered a resolution to the effect that the President, 
of the Convention be requested to appoint a committee of five gentlemen 
connected with our railroad and internal improvement enterprises, and that 
said committee be requested to report at their earliest convenience. Re¬ 
ferred to the General Committee. 

Mr. M. also offered a series of resolutions on the subject of education. In 
offering these resolutions, he said that he had never written but one speech 
in his life, and that one he held in his hand. It contained only forty-six 
words, and if the Convention would allow him to make that speech on these 
resolutions, he would ask no more. 

Mr. M., it is this:—If the South deems herself unable to produce, prints 
publish, and teach her own books, then I shall go for employing the North¬ 
east to take us under her matronly festerings as a wet nurse; accept a rattle, 
and play the minor with uncomplaining submission. 

Mr. Blackwood, Mo., offered a series of resolutions in relation to the im¬ 
portance of a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, and also one expressing it as the 
opinion of the Convention, that the improvement of navigable streams by 
the General Government was a matter of the utmost importance, and par¬ 
ticularly those of the Southern and Southwestern States.—Referred to the 
General Committee. 

Col. Hale, S. C., said he had a resolution to offer which was accompanied 
by a short preamble. 

The preamble was to the effect that, Whereas the government of Great 
Britain had lately manifested its devotion to the principles of free trade, by 
permitting foreigners to participate in the benefits of her coasting trade, on 
precisely the same terms as those which applied to the people of that 
eountry* and whereas the Convention was of opinion that this liberal policy 
otmtoi to be reciprocated by the Government ot the United States, and that 
such legislation pn its part would not only conform with the principles now 
regulating the most enlightened nations of the wortd. but would also result 
in great pecuniary benefit to the different States of tnis Union:—'Therefore! 

HiMofvfdf That the President of the Convention be requested to appoint 
u •dmmiUees to be selected from the Delegations of the several Status 
respectively In this Convention, whose duty it snail be to memorial¬ 
ize the Legislatures of the said States respectively, submitting this 
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subject to their consideration and ad.vice, aud that they recommend to the 
Federal Government to respond to this liberal policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, by opening our coasting trade to the enterprise of foreigners. !; 

, Sir, said Mr. H., I have a speech to make, but it shall be only three wbrds. 
This, sir, is a new element of trade. 

The speech, resolution, and preamble, were all received with marked ap¬ 
probation, and the two latter were referred to the General Committee. • 

Mr. H. W. Connor requested that a letter he had received from a dis-t 
tinguished citizen of Cincinnati, referring to the causes why no delegation 
was present from that city, might be read. The letter, he stated, presented 
several important,facts to the consideration of the Convention. . 

The letter was accordingly read. It was dated Cincinnati, April 4, 1854, 
and stated that the writer, Mr. James A. Hall, was appointed one of a Com¬ 
mittee of ten. On the part of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, to 
represent its interests in the Convention, but that this was their busy season, 
and that the people of that city were a busy people, among whom there 
were few, at present, who had leisure at their disposal. That if they had a 
representation in the Convention, their delegates would present the import¬ 
ance of a railroad connection between Cincinnati and Charleston. Tnere 
were only about one hundred-and fprty miles now to be completed to render 
the connection complete between the Southern railroads and those of the 
West; and, with that link completed, the people of the West would be 98 
near to Charleston as they are now to New-York. 

The letter was referred to the General Committee. ■ • : V 

Dr. Dickson (Professor of the Medical College, S. 0.) offered a resolution 
to the effect that the Convention Urge upon the Legislatures of their sev¬ 
eral States the importance of complete geological surveys of the South* 
em States. Laid upon the table, 1 without reference to the General Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Aldridge offered a resolution suggesting the propriety of establishing 
agricultural societies in different sections of the South. 

Mr. Parham, of Tenn., presented a resolution to the effebt that the reporters 
of the New-York Herald; the Tribune and Express, at present engaged kt 
reporting the proceedings of the Convention, be treated as delegates, and 
invited to partake of the same hospitalities. The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Birch (of Term.) offered a resolution suggesting that the Legislatures 

of the several Southern States be recommended to appropriate-*— t thou- 

sand dollars for the construction of steamers to ply between Southern and 
European ports. 'Referred to the General Committee. - k 

Mr. Wisdom (Tenn.) presented a resolution to the effect that the General 
Government be requested to make donations of lands for the construction 
Of certain railroads in Tennessee. Referred to the General Committee. • ^ f 
r'h§r.Ruffin, of Virginia, offered a series of resolutions, in which it was rfe- 
sohad that the fishing bounties paid by the government of the United States^ 
e^ Ylloeivecl exclusively by Northern vessels, operated to the increase or 
Northern shipping, while much of the tax thus levied was collected at tfc$ 
expense of the Southern States. ' * 

•, AJsa, that the great sums paid by the Federal Government for the iU&h$ 
tenancO of European mail steamers^ were collected principally at the expense 
of the Southern States, and that all such partiality exhibited on the part of 
the’General Government ought to cease. „ i 

The resolution were received with applause, and were referred to* $0 
General Committee*. 

Mr. Leek (Va) offered a resolution providing that the General GoVerti- 
merit be meraon&tized to pass sufficient laws to prevent the abduction of 
slaves on board of steam And other ships. Referred to the General Gomr 
mittee. • ■ •. ; " ' . . 1 , , - ■ 
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Mr. McFarland (Va.) proposed that the next Commercial Convention 
should be held in Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Worchiss (Va.) presented a like resolution on behalf of his con¬ 
stituents. 

The President stated that there were many cities which would be candi¬ 
dates for the honor of the next Convention—New-Orleans, Savannah, Louis¬ 
ville, St Louis, and others. The resolutions were both laid upon the table. 

Mr. Moore, Ala., proposed that in the opinion of the Convention, it was of 
vital importance that a direct trade be opened from Southern ports in the U. 

S. to pprts in South America, and particularly to those of the empire of 
Brazil. 

Also that the acquisition of the Island of Cuba was an object sincerely to 
be desired by the Southern States. rAppIause.l 

The resolutions were referred to the General Committee. 

Mr. Oakley moved that the Convention now proceed to the consideration 
of the resolutions on the subject of the Pacific Railroad. The motion was 
agreed to. 

PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Gen. Leslie Combs, of Kentucky ,was first presented to the Convention 
on the above subject He said he had been honored with the privilege of 
commencing the discussion of a subject which he conceived to be of more 
vital and practical importance than all the other subjects which might come 
before the Convention. He alluded to a connection, by railroad, upon our 
own soil, between the States on the Atlantic Ocean and the great State on 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Governor of Kentucky (and he a Democratic Governor) had honored 
him in a mode he little expected, by appointing him as a delegate to that 
Convention, he being a Whig, thus showing that he (the Governor of Ken¬ 
tucky) as also he (Mr. Comte) did not anticipate that politics would be in¬ 
troduced in their deliberations. [Applause.! The great orator of Kentucky, 
he whose .trumpet tones had so often been heard in the halls of the national 
legislature, was no more. His voice was hushed in the silence of death, And 
the people of that State still mourned his loss as a great calamity, and now. 
in a place which he would so admirably have filled, was found one of the 
humblest sons of Kentucky. He had no fiowers of eloquence to present to 
that Convention—no bouquets to present to the bright and beautiful coun¬ 
tenances which now faced those boxes. [Great applause.J What he had 
to say to the Convention was upon a dry subject* consisting mostly of facta 
and figures. 

•Before he proceeded to say what he had to say, perhaps he might be par¬ 
doned for making a brief reference to the past In looking upon all that had 
been done in the way of progress in the construction of railways, it seemed 
to him but yesterday since the work had been commenced. He remem¬ 
bered the time when he was thought old enough to be elected a delegate 
to the Kentucky Legislature, and had presented before that body the first 
proposition for a railroad west of the Alleghany mountains that had ever 
been entertained. There wete at that time but four railroads commenced 
on this continent, and he believed there were but four commenced in Europe. 
They had one four miles long in New England—one in Pennsylvania con¬ 
structed of wooden rails, and he believed there was one from Charleston to 
Savaqnah—a little saddle-bag affair, on which horse potfer was used. That 
‘was in the year 1829. Now what did we seel He had taken the trouble 
to trace on a little map of the United States the priooipal railroads in the 
Union, .extending, one of them—true it was as yet only on the map—to the. 
Pacific. Before the time to which he alluded, when on the frontiers of Lake 
Erie, there was not a civilized inhabitant between the head of Lake Erie 
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and the Pacific. And now what was there? State upon State, with im¬ 
mense resources and an extensive and intelligent population. Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, and territory upon territory, ex¬ 
tending clear across the continent. All this had come to pass within this 
brief period. 

The President, (playfully.)—How did you get there ? 

Mr. Combs.—Part of the way on the top of the earth, and part of the way 
through swamps, when defending the country against invasion by red-coats 
and savages. [Applause.] And now from four little railroads see what has 
been completed! When he had the temerity to present a proposition in the 
legislature of Kentucky, the wealthiest landholder in the State thought he 
was a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. Fortunately a very able and intelli- 

f ent mechanic of Kentucky constructed the first locomotive that was ever 
uilt in the United States, but this wealthy gentleman thought it could not 
be made to go without legs, because he could not conceive now it could be 
made to hold back in going down hill, or how it could shove up when it came 
to a tight fix. [Laughter.] But this ingenious mechanic also constructeda 
miniature railroad, and placed this one-horse locomotive upon it, and after 
this skeptical gentleman had seen its operation, he became one of the most 
ardent advocates of the railroad system. 

The resolutions which he had the honor to present the other day were, 
with other resolutions of a like character, presented to the Committee ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose. They were three in number, the first averring that 
it was of vital importance to the interests of the whole country that we should 
have one or more railroads to the Pacific. He was for more than one. The 


second resolution pointed out the commencement of railroads, with a route 
and description of the plan on which a Southern Pacific Railroad should be 
built. He had laid down the route on a small map of the United States, and 
regretted that he had not prooured a larger one that it might be better seen 
by the Convention. Hero (pointing to the map) was Massachusetts repre¬ 
sented by a little blue spot, and that “inch by inch and a half State” had 
expended fifty millions of dollars in the construction of railways. This larger 
blue spot was nowhere in those days, but it is now called the State of Maine. 
At this point there is now a railroad away up in the North and through the 
mountains, connecting that district not only with her older Southern sisters, 
but also with Canada. New-York—this broad fan-Jike-looking concern, 
with her foot on the Atlantic, and her shoulders extending along three lakes— 
had not a railroad in these days to which we had referred; but he remem¬ 
bered very well having heard it said that when the projector of the canal 
from Lake Erie to the Hudson River spoke to Mr. Jefferson on the subject, 
he replied that in the next century it would be time enough to complete it 
Yet in 25 years it was completed, and there was a railroad running along¬ 
side of it. And not only that, but look now at all the other railroads in that 
State, and all the rest running thence to the West, bringing in the produce 
from those teeming granaries! Here (again pointing to the map) was Ken¬ 
tucky. It did not look very large upon* paper, but. there it stood with one 
toot on the Mississippi River, then extending along the Ohio River, and pre¬ 
senting a fiontier along the borders of three States, and, as in times past> it 
had been a bulwark against the ravages of the Indian, so even now it was, 
and in future would continue to be, a bulwark to the other slave States. 
[Applause.] 

He proposed now to discuss the route he had suggested for this Southern 
railroad. Here (again pointing to the map) was Texas, larger than New- 
York, and Pennsylvania, and Ohio altogether, and as so many railroads were 
pointing from the North to the South in that direction, he proposed to extend 
the Southern route as far as it could be done, according to charters already 
granted. 

He did not propose to ask the general government to do anything. He 
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proposed that the people of the South should put both shoulders to the wheel, 
and by doing so they could make a railroad to Passo del Norte, without any 
aid from the General Government. He proposed to run from St. Louis to 
New-Orleans, according to the charters already granted, to the thirty-second 
parallel of latitude. The Legislature of Texas had, at its last session, passed 
a law giving twenty sections per mile for a road to be constructed very 
nearly ou the thirty-second parallel of latitude, which was a greater degree 
of bounty than any other State could give. In adopting that line he expect¬ 
ed to accomplish two objects—to run through the centre of the slave terri¬ 
tory, and to have the benefit of the twenty sections per mile donated by the 
State of Texas. He had been over a great portion of the country to be ben¬ 
efited by the road; and from his own observation he had not the slightest 
doubt of the practicability of the route to the Rio Grande. After that the 
line would run through a portion of Mexicap territory. Probably, the best 
route was through a portion of Mexico. He was, therefore, much gratified 
when lie heard that a treaty had been made With the government of that 
country for a portion of land embracing that route. Whether that treaty 
had received the sanction of the Senate was more than he could vouch for: 
but he hoped its main features would be adopted by the United States, and 
receive the sanction of Mexico. In looking over the map, it was impossible 
not to perceive the vast interests which would concentrate themselves upon 
that line. It was true that the main arms would run through Texas; but it 
spread out its haud and grasped all the other slave States, and especially 
the Northern States on the Mississippi River. 

In addition to the law passed by the Legislature of Texas, there were 
many other propositions before Congress for the donation of lands for the 
construction of railroads in various Southern and Western States; but he 
regretted to say that when he left Washington a few days ago, he saw little 
probability of any of them being passed. All of them had readily passed the 
Senate; but in the House of Representatives, the first test question happen¬ 
ed to be upon a proposition granting lands to Iowa, and the bill was either 
Jaid upon the table or committed to the Committee of the whole House, 
Khere to be buried. 

* He knew that some of his Southern friends supposed that only one railroad 
to the Pacific was necessary. He, however, believed that there would be 
two *H%ost. At^Simeeting of the great railroad celebration in Boston, he4 
was the only slaveholder present. He never expected to see such a con-1 
vention again. The President of the United States, with a portion of his 
Cabinet, was on the one hand of the presiding officer of that body, and the 
representative of royalty, in the person of the Governor General of Canada, 
on the other: and he (Mr. C.) had suggested to Lord Elgin that if he could 
not make a living in Canada, he could be guaranteed one in Kentucky, as 
a stump speaker. [Laughter and applause.] That Convention looked to 
the carrying out a system of railroads from the North to the Pacific; and he 
believed that Mr. Hincks, the chief adviser of the Governor General, had 
been in England to negotiate loans, and had returned with a subscription of 
$55,000,000 for that purpose. It therefore became the South to be up and 
doing for themselves. It had been urged^that a road could not. be built over 
the snows of Northern mountains ; but it might as well be said that the ice 
on Northern Lakes would prevent their navigation. If the North built a road 
they would pass the gorges of tho Rocky mountains. But even if it were 
built,-there would be six months in ihe year in which they would have to 
pass over the Southern route. And were both these routes constructed, he 
would not consider them as rivals. They could be both sustained. It seem¬ 
ed as if the God of nature had intended that these two lines should be built 
so that the old States of the Atlantic should be like a mother taking the 
younger States into their arms, and protecting them even to the shores of 
the Pacific. With these two roads constructed, the people of the States 
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could go on a trip of pleasure on one route and return by the other in less 
than sixty days, and all without injury to health; and thus they could find 
theraselvos happy all the way round. 

He did not come here to speak; unkindly of the Northern States. It was 
not the habit of the people of Kentucky either, to speak behind the backs of 
those to whom they were opposed in interest. He had spoken to the people 
of the North face to face. He knew these people well. He knew the en¬ 
thusiasm of many of them, and the perfect madness of some of them, as he 
had sometimes had occasion to illustrate by an anecdote of a scene that had 
occurred in Utica in 1848, when a portion of the Democratic party had tried 
to administer upon the estate of Gen. Cass. [Mr. C. here recited an amusing 
story of a scene that he had witnessed, in which a u perfectionist preacher” 
figured largely. The relation created considerable merriment. He alluded 
in severe terms to Northern fanaticism, and the various “isms” which divi¬ 
ded the people of that section of the Union, being particularly severe on the 
' il Woman’s Rights” party, as headed by Miss Lucy Stone, describing that 
lady’s speechifying as “ A farago of nonsense, like a slow-falling rain, with¬ 
out stop, meaning, or emphasis.” He had never been but once to any of 
their meetings; and he aid not want to hear them discuss public matters. 
He preferred to be with them confidentially [great laughter]; and although 
he admired a large number of them, he would rather have one soft pair of 
eyes looking on him than those of a thousand ugly men. After some further 
pleasantry, intended for the special benefit t>f the ladies in the boxes, Mr. C. 
concluded his remarks, by recapitulating briefly the route which he propos¬ 
ed, and the particular benefit which would be derived by the Southern States, 
if it were adopted, and the work commenced and carried on in an energetic 
manner to its consummation.] 

Mr. Albert Pike (of Ark.) next proceeded to address the Convention. He 
stated that he did so under feelings of embarrassment, and that, as if to add 
to that embarrassment, two gentlemen had alluded to him in such terms that 
he was sure if the Convention labored under the slightest expectation that 
his efforts would be equal to the manifestoes made in advance, they would 
be disappointed. He was conscious that he was the last man that ought ter*** 
address the Convention. There were a hundred men present who had bet¬ 
ter claims to be heard than he. He was also conscious that his State did 
not occupy that attitude which would entitle her to raise her voice among 
her Southern sisters; and furthermore, he was conscious that be had no such 
standing as authorised him to be heard in preference to many gentlemen 
of character, and distinction and rank, in the councils of their countries, by 
whom he was surrounded. He would, therefore, have preferred to be silent. 
Being, however, called upon, he would endeavor to sustain inji few, words the 
resolutions he had introduced on the previous day. 

After what was said yesterday by the gentleman from Mississippi, he 
thought they ought to define their position in one particular. That gentle¬ 
man had described the distinction which he drew between a practical man 
and a visionary. Hp (Mr. I*) was perhaps not a practical man, but a mere 
visionary in attempting to provide for the welfare of generations that were 
to come after us. The visionary was one who “ saw visions and dreamed 
dreamsand when he left this city, &nd the beautiful beings he had seen 
in it, he should see visions and dream dreams, as.of the faces of angels 
hovering between him and the sky—dreams, as of the faces now loosing 
down upon them to bless them, ana induce them to seek the welfare of this 
beautiful Sou th .of ours. [ Great Applause.] 

In everything which had been said by the gentleman who ha(Lpreceded 
him he agreed. He agreed that the Southern mute to the Pacific was the 
cheapest, the most practicable, the shortest, and that it ought, therefore, to 
be adopted. He agreed that the General Government, in fixing upon any 
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route, ought to be influenced by these considerations. A true statesman 
was one who foresaw and recognized the existence of difficulties, and then 
prepared himself to meet and overcome them. A true statesman did not 
act upon the supposition that men were perfect. Recognizing evil points 
in human character, he would seize upon them, and eudeavor to turn them 
to good account. There was a Norm and a South, and there would be a 
North and a South so long as this Union existed. There was an institution 
in the South which excited the feelings of the North; but it was foolish 
to shut our eyes also to the- fact, that there were other considerations in 
operation—considerations of money and of commercial prosperity. 

Before he proceeded further, he wished to set himself right in regard to 
the motives by which he was aotuated. The resolutions he had presented 
had been haracterized as ultra. It had been objected by some gentlemen 
that they were too strong. They were meant and intended to be strong. 
-It was not cii'tomai-y to neat a cataleptic patient with sweet perfumes, but 
'he cautery wai applied at onct was no hostility to the Noith—no 

1 feeling esohitio ns. He had none, and could have none 

in his mind. He was a Northern man himself. He was born in the good 
old State t Massachusetts. Vca; a<_ he had come to the South, and cast 
his lot with Southern people : he ha Iren, and he had reared and edu¬ 
cated the .. in the South. He loved his country—the whole country; and 
he would never give up the inestimable privilege of planting his foot as an 
American upon She battle-ground of Bunker’s Hill. But when they had a 
question of rivalry in reg&ra to business matters to discuss, it was necessary 
that they lould talk plainly. It was not worth while to deceive themselves, 
or to be deceived; but, as the Irishman said, the best way to avoid danger 
was to meet it plump in the face. 

Now there was a large portion of the United States that never seemed to 
be taken into consideration by Southern men. There was, it would be re¬ 
membered, a Western section. We had been apt to think that when we 
got a railroad as far as St Louis, that was as far as we could go. There was 
the northern portion of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, the whole of 
Iowa and Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska, that were forming a new 
country, which some day would be the greatest country that God’s sun had 
ever shone upon. And now while the South was sitting with her eyes shut, 
what was the course which was being pursued bv the North, in regard to 
that country, for the purpose of filling it op with a population; and giving it 
/a preponderance over the whole South? How many gentlemen were aware 
of the fact, that with almost every breath we drew there came a Northern 
voter into this vast and beautiful section, ready to cast his vote for a mem¬ 
ber of Congress? They had bid for the foreign emigration, by providing! 
that all foreign emigration settling in some of these territories should have 
the privileges of citizenship, without even declaring their intentions to be¬ 
come such. That was one bid : and the Homestead Bill, giving away 
millions of acres of land, which nad already passed the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, was another bid. The Nebraska and Kansas Territory Bill was 
another bid; rfud'all this was bein<* done while the South was lying idle. 
He thought that there was hardly a Southern man present who would agree 
to the law allowing the unnaturalized foreigner to vote side by side with him* 
at the polls. [Great applause.] The South did not want foreign emigration 
qtt any such terms. [Renewed applause ] And, in his deliberate opinion, 
it Was * gross violation of the Constitution of the United States, and a gross 
outrage upon the Southern States, for any State or Territory to give the 
foreign emigrant the right of voting before becoming a naturalized citizen. 
[Continued applause.] He thought, that of all the outrages the North had 
sought to commit upon the South, that was infinitely the greatest of them all. 

He had travelled overall these Western countries, and in ah his travels 
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had never seen such a country as that to be found in the States of Iowa and 
Wisconsin. It was a perfect paradise in many respects, with the exception 
that it was too cold for Southern constitutions. There could be found 
hundreds of miles of the most beautiful prairie land, inviting the Northern 
man to come and merely turn over the sod, with the promise of reaping his 
fifty bushels of grain to the acre. Germans and Irish, and people from every 
every other country, were flocking to Minnesota and Iowa. They get pre¬ 
emption rights now by merely making a little shanty from the bark of trees. 
Forty emigrants would go to that country for one that would come South. 
And what was the effect ? Why, that they were increasing their political 
power at our expense. He did not know that it was not fair that they should 
do so if they could; but the first duty which we owed to those who were to 
come after us, was to ascertain the weight of our adversary, if possible, so 
that we might checkmate him if it were in our power. How many years 
would it be before twenty members of Congress would represent this foreign 
vote? And with this continued increase in foreign and Northern influence, 
was it not obvious that the prospect of the South ever getting the Pacific 
Railroad was put further and further off every year ? Why, even St. Louis 
was beginning to come down and join in the demand for the Southern route. 
Only think of five days’ uninterrupted steaming above the city of St. Louis, 
and could not gentlemen see at once that that was the country from which 
opposition to Southern interest was to come? He was confident that dur- 

I ing the discussion of the Gadsden Treaty, in the Senate, it was currently 
understood that Northern members woud not vote for it; and that, too, on 
the specific ground that it was to get a route to the Pacific over Mexican 
soil. Look, too, at the character of Northern men. Who ever heard of a 
Northern man giving another an advantage in a matter of trade ! Had any 
body ever heard of a Northern man giving up the interest of his own section 
of country through mere good feeling ? No man ever heard of such a thing; 
and it was both unnatural and unreasonable to expect it; and the men of 
the North knew full well that wherever the Pacific Railroad went, there, 
too, would go the power and wealth of the country. The North had dis¬ 
covered that, and they were not going to come down and say to the South 
that they did not want to control it, or that the South should not have it. 
Oh no ! that was not their policy. They would be as silent as possible, and 
thus the South would be cheated out of their rights, and they could never 
know it until they were lost forever. Who could expect the North to post¬ 
pone or forego their interests for the sake of ours ? Nobody. Suppose we 
went to Northern men and said to them : “We can demonstrate that our 
route is five hundred miles shorter than yours; that it is cheaper on the 
•score of grades; that we can get cheaper labor and cheaper building ma¬ 
terials, and we want you to go with us for our route, because the result 
will be that the trade of India and China will come to New-Orleans and 
Charleston, and Savannah and Richmond, instead of going to Philadelphia, 
and New-York, and Boston, and we want you to help us to get it?” Would 
he not answer: “ Do you think I am a fool? Are not thfese the very reasons 
why I should not go for it?” Most undoubtedly such would be the answer. 

Again, it should be remembered that there were a greatmany ingredients 
and considerations that entered into the characters of public men. His ex¬ 
perience was that there is very little of patriotism, and much of sectional 
feeling and local prejudice in our public men. How many measures were 
passed by Congress for which even six men out of the whole number voted 
from mere considerations of patriotism ? Were they not affected generally 
by considerations of pecuniary and sectional interests ? So in regard to a 
railroad to the Pacific. It was not purely a patriotic question. Many men 
would say that they desired it for the sake of protecting our possessions on 
that shore; but do not Southern people see and feel that the people of that 
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coast would not remain in the Union, if they had to send their representa¬ 
tives to Congress by routes such as the present ? We also had motives of 
interest. We wanted the trade of India and China, and he (Mr. P.) and the 
citizens of Arkansas, naturally enough wanted it to come through that 
State, in the hope that it would increase the value of their lands, and ex¬ 
tend by other means their commerce. The people of Charleston also wanted 
it to passthrough their city, because it would increase their business and add 
to their wealth. In all this there was much of self-interest, and it was 
right that it should be so. Who was not aware that a moneyed power in 
Wall Street governed the Legislature in Albany, and that the same princi¬ 
ples prevailed more or less everywhere ? 

Now he would ask if there was any more prospect of this road being 
built by the general government than there was six years ago ? Not one 
whit It was well understood in the city of Washington that there was no 
chance whatever of getting lands to aid in the construction of this road. 
The Special Committee in Congress, to whom the subject had been referred, 
had given up the idea : and General Rusk, of Texas, had drafted auother 
bill, in which he had said not a word about lands, but as chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, wanted the government to give 
a bid for mail service for several years, and to pay in advance. But he (Mr. 
P.) had not the most remote idea that it would be done. 

His resolutions next proceeded to say, that for the South to be inactive in 
this matter, wa 3 to give active co-operation to the North in building a 
Northern railroad. He believed that such wa3 the fact. What, then, did 
he propose? He proposed that the Convention should say to the South, as 
Hercules of old said to the wagoner, t; Put your own shoulders to the wheel.” 
Help yourselves. “God helps those only who do so: and he helps none 
others.’’ It was useless to come together, year after year, and time after 
time, in Convention, urging Congress to do this thing. They had beeu so 
urged nearly every year for some years past, not only by Conventions, but 
by the Legislatures of Southern States. They had had u line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,” and now it appeared to him that it was time the 
South should help themselves. And here he should say that the true way 
for the North ana the South to live peaceably together was for the South to 
become independent of the'North. [Great applause.] Not indpendent by 
tearing the national flag asunder, anti breaking up this glorious union of the 
States ; but independent as God in his providence intended we should be, 
when he conferred upon the South all the natural advantages she possesses. 
He believed the Soutn ought to be independent of the North in the Union, 
and not out of it [Much applause.] If the South wanted the Southern 
road built, they might as well begin to build it in that way, as to have 
Congress build it; for if ever Congress did build it, the South would have 
to pay for the Northern route. And if the South was not able to do it, 
the members of the Convention had better go home at once and say no 
more about a Pacific Railroad. For so far as he was concerned, he was 


ashamed to ask Congress to build the road with Northern money. [Con¬ 
tinued applause.] He would therefore propose that the Southern States 
should confederate together, not by any unlawful confederation, bat in a 
legal union, for the purpose of building with their own funds this great 
Southern highway to the Pacific. [Rapturous applause.] Dealing as inde¬ 
pendent States, negotiating if need be with Mexico for the land ; asking no 
favors from the Northern States; and telling the general government, “if 
you want your mails carried over our road, you will have to pay us the 
price that we charge, or build a road for yourselves. [Long-continued 
applause.] ... ; « 

Now. there were two considerations in regard to this road, which a ^^>3 
struck him with force. He did not think that either the geneial govern- 
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ment or any single State should own such an enormous monopoly. He 
would rather see twenty “ Banks of the United States” than such a monop¬ 
oly in the hands of any government. It would create a perfect army of 
office-holders, if the government owned it. 

He was equally disinclined to see the road in the hands of any individual 
company, for it would be the most enormous monopoly the world ever saw. 
The East India Company, who had dethroned kings, would hardly be worth 
the name of a monopoly in comparison to this. No. no; the road ought to 
be held by the States as partners, and there would then be no danger of 
its being a monopoly. But in what way was the South to build the road 
and own it ? Imagine the State of Virginia enacting a law to this 
effect:— 

“Be it enacted by the legislature of Virginia, that the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkan¬ 
sas, Louisiana, and so on, through all the fourteen States, be incorporated 
into a body politic for the construction of a Southern Pacific Railroad.” 

When would there in all the annals of time be a more glorious confed¬ 
eration ? [Cheers.] It would not be a confederation to carry on war, but 
to turn the commerce of the world across that portion of the country which 
we inherit. That is the kind of company that he would form. [Applause.] 
Could the South form it ? He saw no difficulty. The bonds of the com¬ 
pany being given, and the stock hypothecated, where was the difficulty 1 
None whatever. 

Nay more, he believed that in twenty-five or thirty years there would 
not be a State in the Union that would have to be taxed a single dollar, 
but that the road would by that time have paid for itself. Neither was he 
in favor of giving the profits of this road to the general government. If, 
however, they could not get it in any other way, let them be clamorous for 
the government to provide it. But his opinion was, that if it could not be 
built in the way he had suggested, they had better fold their arms and turn 
their attention to some scheme more practicable. 

Something had been said in these resolutions with regard to Indian tribes 
on the frontier. This was nonsense. The lands owned by the Indians 
through which such a road would have to pass, were owned by men who 
were our natural allies—men who were rich in wealth, and who cultivated the 
arts of peace, and had already applied to us to give them a territorial gov¬ 
ernment suited to their own peculiar institutions. He referred to the Chock- 
taws, the Chickasaws, and Cherokees. He looked to the country of the 
Chickasaw for that territory out of which to make another slave State. 
Many of those Indians themselves owned slaves. They wished to join us. 
They were willing to subscribe to our railroads, and it was important that 
we should secure their co-operation. * 

He bad now detained the Convention longer than he intended. He did 
not rise to make a set speech. He thought it was enough to suggest this 
plan to the Convention. He cared not about the details. The idea was 
that the Southern States should confederate together and build the road 
themselves. [Applause.] 

After a few other remarks, which, at the late hour of the preparation of 
this report it was impossible to prepare for our issue, Mr. P. concluded by 
returning thanks for the indulgence 'of the Convention. He was loudly 
applauded throughout * 

Hon. J. C. Jones, of Tennessee, next addressed the Convention for an hour 
in an elaborate speech, in which ne investigated the question of the constitu¬ 
tionality of the general government giving aid to such projects; and argued 
that it was not only not contrary to constitutional principles, but that it was 
an absolute obligation devolving upon the government by the constitution 
itself. 
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Lieut. Maury followed in a short speech, in which he advocated the 
propriety of the government making this road at its own cost, to be free to 
all the people of the United States, on payment of the mere cost of the loco¬ 
motive power. 

The several resolutions were then referred to the General Committee, 
and the Convention adjourned. 


Art. I.—GUANO IN THE CANE-FIELD. 

[Wx take the following from a late number of the NewOrleant Delta ] 

ESTATE OP BDMUND J. FORESTALL, PARISH OF ST. JAMES.-VICTOR 

J. FORESTALL^ DIARY. 

March 31, 1853.— Sugar-Cane Plant. —Opened a furrow be¬ 
tween two rows of canes, put in a tract of Guano, and covered 
the same by plough ; prepared in the same manner twenty-five 
arpents, using about two hundred and twenty pounds of Guano 
to each arpent 

Opened a furrow close to each row of canes, each side, ap¬ 
plied the Guano in the same manner, and putting in the same 
quantity as above, on twenty-five arpents. 

Note. —The above two pieces of land are selected for an ex¬ 
periment, because of their requiring renovation, and being used 
this season not to lose extra plant-canes remaining. 

April 6, 1853.— Com. —Applied to each hole one handful of 
Guano, covering the same ; sowed five arpents of corn. 

April 6, 1853.— Orchard. —Prepared a circular ditch, one 
foot deep, of the diameter of each tree, put in a tract of Guano, 
and filled up the ditch with earth. 

March , 1854.— Result. —The above fifty arpents of Guano 
canes turned out the largest and heaviest canes in the field, and 

E roducetf first and second clarified sugars, two thousand five 
undred pounds per arpent. On the same ground I had never 
before obtained more than one thousand pounds per arpent, and 
the canes were always small, compared to other parts of the 
field; this season it was the reverse for both stand and size, and 
the ratoons promise Unusually well. With Guano, I feel con¬ 
vinced, no rotation of crop is required to produce the finest and 
heaviest canes in Louisiana. The canes with Guano near each 
row* were comparatively the best, and ripened earlier. 

My corn-field produced on an average twenty barrels to the 
arpent; the five arpents of guano corn accurately measured, 
produced forty-five barrels to the arpent. -The orchard had 
ever produced but very poor fruit, and always gummy, with 
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abundance of worms; with the guano, it produced an unusually 
large crop of delicious peaches, free from gum and worms; and 
some very old pear-trees, which had never produced before, a 
few very fine pears. 

ESTATE OF BROWN, BROTHERS AND CO., PARISH ST. JAMES.-FRANK 

lapiee’s DIARY. 

April 27, 1853.— Guano on Plant Cane. —Selected my worst 
cow lands, in four different parts of the field, on which I never 
had been able to obtain a large cane and a good stand; opened 
furrows close to each row, six feet apart, put in a tract of guano, 
say one hundred and fifty pounds per arpent, covering the same 
by plough, in twenty-five arpents; had a good shower imme¬ 
diately after. 

June 3, 1853.—On this day no difference perceivable; added 
one hundred and fifty pounds of guano per arpent. 

June 16, 1853.—Difference between the guano canes and the 
other plants in the field quite apparent, being of a deep green, 
and fully one foot higher than all other canes. 

August 1,1853.—Never saw a heavier stand and higher canes 
in this State, than the guano canes on this day. 

October 26, 1853.—Guano canes all laid down flat by their 
heaviness and rains. 

December 15, 1853.—Ground five arpents of the above canes, 
which weighed ten beaume, whilst other canes in the field only 
weighed eight and a half. These produced two thousand pounds 
to the arpent of refined sugars. Bad weather and the twisted 
condition of the canes laid down, prevented my ascertaining 
accurately the yield of the balance of the twenty-five arpents. 

June 16, 1853.— Ratoons .—Applied as an experiment, two 
hundred pounds guano to two arpents of inferior ratoons; rain 
came on immediately after. 

Note. —These ratoons soon afterwards shooted out rapidly, 
and produced double the quantity of canes of other ratoons in 
the same piece, and double the size. 

March 16, 1854.—The guano ratoons have already a full 
stand, and are comparatively the finest in the field, s<* much so 
that I am preparing to apply some guano to as large a portion 
of the ratoons as I may be permitted to do. 
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Art. XI.—BRITISH AND FRENCH RAILROADS. 

According to the last Report of Parliament, there were, in 
England and Wales: 


Length (in English miles). 

In a half year—Passengers, first class 

44 secoud .... 

44 third 44 .... 

41 lowest M .... 

44 season tickets 


30th June, 1652. *30th June, 1653. 

5,434. 5.747 

4.082,919. 4,862,891 

12,598,138. 13,935,812 

5,360.113. 6 695,148 

10,635,358. 11,816,805 

5,887. 6,888 


Total of Passengers for six months- 32,682,415 


Receipts—Of the first c!a>s. £911.289. 

44 44 second do. 1,146,636. 

44 44 third do. 213,178. 

44 44 lowest class. 607,604. 

44 44 season tickets. 50,363 


37,317.544 

£1,029,292 

1,193.180 

298.686 

640,151 

50,792 


Total of Passengers’ Receipts.£2,929,070.£3,219,002 

44 Freight Transport.. 3,239,243. 3,810,243 

Total....£6,168,313.£7,029,245 

In the entire kingdom, miles,. 7,076. .. 7,572 

Passengers. 39,249,605. 45,080,316 

Receipts of Passengers.£3.396.024. . .£3,732,258 

“ Freight Transport.. ... 3,799,526.. . 4,451,798 


Total Receipts..£7,195,650.£8,184,056 


In England and Wales the passengers made 543,258,027 
miles; the passenger cars, 14,233,488; the freight cars, 12,092,- 
419 miles. The number of freight trains reached to 477,991; 
and that of the passenger trains to 218,783. 


FRENCH RAILROADS. 

In England and in the United States, genius and enterprising 
spirit, as early as the years 1820-30, diminished or almost anni¬ 
hilated space, by means of the greatest invention of the present 
century—the locomotive. The example was imitated by Bel¬ 
gium in 1835, and in Germany a short time afterwards. France 
seemed, until 1840, to have very little interest in that mighty 

E romoter of civilization. The railroads from St. Etienne to the 
ioire, (1830), to the Rhone, (1832), applied by the horse instead 
of steam, were used only for the transportation of coal. That 
of St. Germain, (1837), and the others of Paris and Versailles, 
(1839 and 1840), were more for the pleasure-seeking Parisians 
than for commercial purposes. Before 1840, the, only consid¬ 
erable business-line was the Strasbourg-Basle Railroad, which, 
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however, was not open in its entire length before 15th August, 
1841. 

To this delay of France it is to be ascribed that, concerning 
the length of railroads in proportion to her territorial extent 
and population, she takes at present only the fifth rank in Eu¬ 
rope. In 1853 the relation of France, in regard to railroads, to 
the other powers may be thus expressed :—Great Britain, 3*91 ; 
Belgium, 3*06; smaller German States, 130; Prussia, 1*06; 
France, only 0 77. To one million of inhabitants in the four 
first-mentioned States, 440, 221, 185. 182 ; in France, only 
113 7 kilom. Since 1841, especially since the issue of the decree 
of June 11, promising the support of government to private en¬ 
terprise, we meet with a very gratifying improvement. In 1852 
alone, 267 kilom. have been opened to the public. The conces¬ 
sions for railroad charters which were demanded in 1852 and 
1853, amounted to more than two millions,of francs, &c. 

The French railroad works connect her, by the line of Rouen, 
H&vre, and Dieppe, with England and America; by the north¬ 
ern tracts, and their branches over Bologna, Calais, and Dun- 
kirchen, with England, Belgium, Prussia, and the European 
north; by the Strasbourg-Basle line, with South and Central 
Germany and Switzerland; by the lines of Nantes and Bor¬ 
deaux, with the ocean, &c., &c.; while branch lines in the in¬ 
terior are constantly increasing, and the Paris Round Railroad 
(chemin de ceinture) will bring all French railroads in connection 
with each other. 

A recently published work,* treating on French railroads in 
use or under construction, and also on those for which the gov¬ 
ernment’s concessions have been granted, gives Us an account 
of the date of the concession, of the opening of the single tracts, 
the personnel and composition of the Boards, number and amount 
of the shares, stocks, costs of construction, and funds of main¬ 
tenance; also the annual receipts per kilom., up to 1853, &c.— 
a book which highly deserves the praise of all national econo¬ 
mists and business men. 

According to the author, the costs of construction of tho 
French railroads keep the medium between the high English and 
the low American, as, on the average, the English amount per 
kilom. to 540,500, in the United States to 125,000, and in France 
333,333 francs. The receipts amounted, on the French railroads, 
in 1851, per kilom., to 32,345, and in 1852, to 35,673 francs. In 
the first quarter of 1853, a great increase seemed to be prevailing; 
but the results for the whole year, are not yet made, known. ‘ In 
the whole there were railroads in France— 

* Les Cheinins de fer Francais, p. Viet. Bois. Paris, 1S54. 
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In use. Under construction. Proposed. Total. 

In 1851 ...3,307 kilom.... 1,337 kilom... .1,876 kilom....6,560 kilom. 

“ 1852...3,708 “ ....1,397 44 ....2,600 44 ....7,705 44 

44 1853...4,070 44 ....1,890 44 ....3,665 44 ....9,625 44 

The total receipts were—in 1851, 106,067,496 frs. ; 1852» 
132,277,905 frs.; and, to judge from the results of the first quar¬ 
ter, 1853 will give a much higher amount. In Europe there 
were, in 1853, either already constructed, or being about to be 
constructed, 52,011 kilom., of which 45,589 were opened.* 


Art. XH.—EDITORIAL, B00I NOTICES, ETC. 

History of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of La Mancha. Translated 
from the Spanish, by Motteux. A new edition, with copious Notes ; and an Es¬ 
say on the Life and Writings of Cervantes, by John G. Lockhart, Esq. In four 
volumes. Boston : Little, Brown A Co. 1854. A new and very beautiful Ame¬ 
rican edition of this world-famed work. Blackwood has said of it, 44 the English 
reader is now in possession of an edition of Don Quixote, not only infinitely su¬ 
perior to any that ever appeared in England, but, so far as we are able to 
judge, much more complete and satisfactory than any one which exists, on the 
literature of Spain herself.” 

Theological Essays and other Popers , by Thomas De Quincey, author of 44 Con¬ 
fessions of an English Opium Eater,” etc. In two volumes. Boston : Ticknor, 
Reed A Fields. 1854. Vol. I. contains Christianity an Organ of Political Move¬ 
ment—Protestantism—Supposed Scriptural Expression for Eternity—Judas Iscar¬ 
iot—Hume’s Argument against Miracles—Casuistry—Greece under the Romans. 
Vol. II. : Secession from the Church of Scotland—Toilette of the Hebrew Lady— 
Milton—Charlemagne—Modem Greece—Lord Carlisle on Pope. 

Life in Abyssinia. Being Notes Collected during Three Years’ Residence and 
Travels in that Country. By Mansfield Parkyns. In two vola. With Illustra- 
trations. New-York: D. Appleton A Co. 1854. The Southern Literary Met- 
senger says of the work : 4 * It is one of the most entertaining books of travel 
which we have met with for a long time. Mr. Parkyns interests us from the be¬ 
ginning. His style would be a had one for almost anything but a book of travels. 
A very odd and pleasant humor is at times mingled with the details of bis jour- 
neyings. The work contains a great deal of important and entertaining matter, 
told in a fresh and popular style.” 

The Hive of the Bee-Hunter . A Repository of Sketches, including Peculiar 
American Character, Scenery and Rural Sports, by B. Thorpe of Louisiana, au¬ 
thor of 44 John Owen the Bee-Hunter,” 44 Mysteries of the Backwoods,” Ac. Il¬ 
lustrated by Sketches from Nature. New-York : D. Appleton A Co. 1854. A 
book of rare interest and humor. Among the sketches are Wild Turkey Hunting, 
Grizzly Bear Hunting, A Piano m Arkansas, Wild Cat Hunting, -AHigetov Kill¬ 
ing, Buffalo Hunting, Opossum Hunting, Ac., Ac. 

Farmingdale, by Caroline Thomas. New-York: D. Appleton A Co. 1854. 
This work is said to excel in interest, and to be quite «qual in its delineation of 
character, to the 44 Wide, Wide World.” 

Wensley . A Story Without a Moral. Boston : Ticknor, Reed A Fields. 1854. 
A very lively and interesting story, which appeared originally in Putnam't Maga¬ 
zine t running through many numbers. 


* The French kilometre is 1,093 English yards, or near two-thirds of a mile. 
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A Dictionary of the Spanish and English l anguages. Abridged from the au¬ 
thor’s larger work. By Mariano Velasquez de la Cadena. New-York: D. Ap¬ 
pleton & Co. 1854. The writer’s larger work acquired a very high reputatiou. 
Hp is Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature in Columbia College, 
New-York, and is widely known by reputation. The whole work is very com¬ 
pact, and handsomely issued. 

Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions : The Pursuit of Truth, 
and on other Subjects, by Samuel Bailey. Late edition, revised and enlarged. 
Boston : Ticknor, Reed 6c Fields. 1854. A very philosophical work, and full of 
profound thought. 

British Poets. A complete Collection of the British Poets, from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth : Embracing the whole Works of the most Distinguished Authors, 
with Selections from the Minor Poets ; Accompanied with Biographical, Histor¬ 
ical, and Critical Notices. Edited by F. J. Child, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard College. We have just received Henry Kirke White, 
William Falconer, James Beattie, Thomas Hood. 2 vols. 

The size and style of the volumes are those of Pickering’s Aldine Poets, and 
such of the works of that edition as fall entirely within the plan of the present 
collection, will be embodied in it. Each separate work is sold by itself, and the 
price of each volume is 75 cents. The following volumes, in addition, have al¬ 
ready been published:—Butler, 2 vols. ; Churchill, 3 vols: ; Collide, 1 vol. ; Cow- 
per, 3 vols. ; Dry den, 5 vols. ; Goldsmith, 1 vol. ; Gray, 1 vol. ; Milton, 3 vols.; 
Parnell, 1 vol.; Pope, 3 vols. ; Prior, 2 vols. ; Thomson, 2 vols.; Swift, 3 vols.; 
Young, 2 vols. 

Africa and the American Flag , by Commander A. H. Foote, U. S. N., late Com¬ 
manding United States Brig Perry, on the Coast of Africa, 1850-51, New-York : 
D. Appleton. A full analysis of this will appear in an early number of the Re¬ 
view. 

New-Orleans Free Library. —We have frequently adverted to this Library, 
and regretted that adequate provision was not made by the Councils of New-Or- 
leans to carry out the intentions of Mr. Fisk, the liberal founder. Mr. B. F. 
French, who deserves almost equal credit with Mr. Fisk, has donated, and caused 
to be donated, a very large number of most valuable books to the Library, and 
still continues his attentions. 

All that is how needed is but an energetic movement on the part of the citizens 
and City Councils, to give to this city one of the largest libraries in the United 
States. Such a Library would put the finishing hand to that system of public 
education which lies at the basis of her prosperity, and which, together with her 
charitable and otheT institutions, must make her one of the most delightful residences 
in the South. A Public Library, well supplied with hooks in the various depart¬ 
ments of literature, art, and science, and open at all times to the stranger, to 
the student, to the youth of our Public Schools, and to the adult citizens, free of 
charge , is now absolutely needed to make ofcr admirable system of Public Educa¬ 
tion complete, and to continue in some degree through life, that happy equality 
of intellectual privileges which now exists in our public schools, but which, with¬ 
out Free Libraries, must terminate with them. 

Pamphlet on the Montgomery and Pensacola Railroad , by A. H. Jones of Flor¬ 
ida, will be extracted from in our next, and also a pamphlet on the Mobile and 
New-Orleans Railroad, by Mr. Troost. 
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Irt. I.—CDBA IS IT IS IN 1854 

POPULATION OF CUBA—ARMY—NAYY—RAILROADS-—TELEGRAPHS—EDUCATION 
-LITERATURE—ADJACENT ISLANDS—PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

Cuba, the Queen of the Antilles —“ la siempre fiel isla de 
Cuba," as it is grandiloquently styled in all official Spanish doc¬ 
uments—has of late become, again, an object of peculiar and 
highly exciting interest. And just at this moment, too, we 
have, from the Havana press itself, stamped with the official 
sanction of His Excellency, the Gobcmador Superior y Capitan - 
General of the island, the Marquis de la Pezuela, a new work, 
as if to enlighten us in regard to the precise whereabouts of that 
much-coveted gem of the ocean. It is entitled Compendio de 
Geografia Jisica, politico, estadislica y comparada de la Isla de 
Cuba, and is from the pen of Don Josd Maria de la Torre, a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the Real Sociedad Economica of Havana. 

One would hardly think that a work of the above title was 
necessary for the information of the American public, at least, 
after so many such have been written, and when so many of us 
are constantly visiting the island. Cuba is no terra incognita ; 
and as we have already, in the pages of the Review, given sev¬ 
eral elaborate descriptions of its geography, we shall, in the 
present article, confine ourselves to other subjects embraced in 
the volume before us. 

The present population of Cuba, according to Seflor Torre, is 
1,050,000, as officially returned, though he thinks 1,500,000 to 
be nearer the truth. Of the 1,050,000, 1,009,000 are comprised 
in the fixed population of the island, the rest-being transient 
Of the fixed population, 501,988 are whites; 176,647 free color¬ 
ed ; and the remaining 330,425 are slaves. The transient white 
population being 40,940 ; the entire white population of the 
island is 542,928 ; and the entire black population 507,072. 

Divided according to nationalities, the white population of 

VOL. XVII.-NO. III. 1 
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Cuba, is as follows: Natives of Spain, 90,000; of the Canary 
Islands, 25,000; of France, 3,000; of England, 1,000; and of 
North America and other countries, 3,000; leaving more than 
400,000 as natives of the island. 

The area of Cuba, including its adjacent appendages, being 
estimated at 3,973 square leagues, we have a density of popula¬ 
tion equal to 254 inhabitants to the square league, or 29 to the 
square mile. Compared with the United States, the population 
• of Cuba is more dense than that of Maine, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Indiana, Il¬ 
linois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, or California ; also more 
dense than that of any one of the Hispano-American States of 
America, including Brazil. 

Ethnographically considered, the races of inhabitants found 
at present on the island are the Caucasian, African, American, 
and Mongolian. In the early periods of Cuban history, the 
Spaniards of pure Castilian stock were the predominant race, 
owing to the singular fact that Spain, in its short-sighted policy, 
actually forbid* any but Castilians to emigrate to the island; 
but at present, as is well known, the industrious Catalans, and 
the laborious natives of the Canaries, predominate in all parts of 
the island. Singe the commencement of the present century* 
the French, impelled by the revolution in St. Domingo, have 
occupied chiefly the jurisdictions of Guinee, Cuba, Saltadero, 
San Antonio, and Sur del Mariel, giving by their industry and 
superior intelligence a most powerful impulse to agriculture, and * 
especially to the cultivation of coffee. The Anglo-Saxons have 
settled themselves chiefly in Matanzas, Cardenas, and in Nuevi- 
tas and Baga, which they colonized. The few Germans and 
Italians found in the island are devoted entirely to commerce. 

Negroes from Africa were first introduced into Cuba in 1524 ; 
but, from causes other than climatic, the multiplication of the 
rape has never corresponded with what migh t h a ve been reason- 
ably expected. The race has, according, to most accounts—. 
tjtoug|i this is steadily denied by the Spaniards—been greatly 
dttnintshed by the cruel treatment of masters. Be this as it 
may, k is certain that millions of negroes have been introduced 
into the island as slaves from Africa since 1524, and that HOW 
its slave^population is only little more-than halt a million. 

.The Cubans divide the negroes of the island into three classes; 
bozades, those too recently arrived to understand the Spanish 
language; the lading those speaking the language; and the 
criollosy those bom m the island.~ ^ ^ ^ 

- The African nations that burnish Cuba with slaves are the 

fcltowijag*-** ' - , 

V* r- *■ M. Ton* : <fatgr€$m 4$ Cuba, p*~ _■* 
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1. The Mandingos , who occupy the greater part of Senegaw- 
bia, divided into Mandingos proper , yolopes , and fulaces. These 
are the most intelligent, being more or less imbued with the 
Arabic civilization. Most of them can write in Arabic, and are 
esteemed for their knowledge of various branches of industry. 

2. The Gang6es y who inhabit the coast from Cape Palmas, 
south of the cordillera of Kong. These have various names, 
and are remarkable for their fine physical condition. 

3. The Minas , w r ho come from the Gold Coast. 

4. The LucumieSy from the Slave Coast, but who, it appears, 
are originally from Soudan. These constitute the greater num¬ 
ber of the Cuban slaves, and are distinguished by marks or 
brands on their cheeks. They are abundantly able to labor, but 
are indomitable, and much addicted to suicide—to hanging 
themselves— propensos al suicidio — ahorcarse. 

5. The Carabalies of the kingdom of Benin. These bear dif¬ 
ferent names, and are distinguished by having their teeth cut in 
the form of lances or spears. 

6. The CongoSy who are from Congo; and lastly, 

7. The MacuaeSy found in Mozambique, and principally in the 
interior. 

The negroes called criollos are distinguished into those born 
in town, and in the country, the latter being called Criollos de 
cawpOy and have a language and manners peculiar and more 
rustic. The copper-colored, or American race of Cuba, still 
existing there in very small numbers, are considered by SeGor 
Torre to be the true descendants of the aborigines found on the 
island when first visited by Columbus. This, however, is dis¬ 
puted by some authorities, among whom, we believe, is Hum¬ 
boldt. They are found chiefly in Carey, Santa Rosa, Tiguabos, 
Ti-awiba, Tijuani, and in Holguin. As late as 1845, they pre¬ 
served all the privileges conceded to them by the laws of the 
Indies. Since 1847, the Yucatecos f or natives of Yucatan, have 
been introduced into the island. 

Of the Mongolian race, none were seen in Cuba prior to 1847, 
except arr occasional sailor from the coast of China. Since that 
time the introduction of Asiatic colonists has commenced from 
China. Up to the present time there have arrived some 6,000. 
Th§y are introduced by contract, generally as field laborers, for 
a term of years ; but what the precise terms of the contract are 
Sefior Torre does not say. Some 20 or 30 of them have re¬ 
turned to China. The system is only the substitution of white 
slavery for black, w r ith the change of the word slavery for that 
of apprenticeship. Half the w r orld are frightened at mere 
names. The present English operative system, in which white 
men, women, and children are worked as hard as our stout 
negroes, and that, too, for a bare subsistence, is considered by 
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enlightened Europeans, and by some Americans, as perfectly 
humane, philanthropic, and Christian-like ; but the very same 
amount of labor performed by our well-fed and clothed slaves, 
under the name of slavery , is considered by these same enlight¬ 
ened Europeans and Americans as monstrous, cruel, infamous! 
So much for a mere name. In Cuba it is getting to be consid¬ 
ered quite infamous to use African slaves ; but to make a poor 
Chinaman do the same amount of work, under a tropical sun, 
for a mere pittance, and under the name of freeman, is consid¬ 
ered quite reasonable, honorable, humane, and Christian-like! 
One of the grand results of the civilization of the nineteenth 
century is, that it is quite honorable to enslave the white man, 
in fact, under the name of freedom ; and the very height of 
humanity and decency to turn the negro race loose upon the 
world, to roam among the whites in idleness and vagabondage. 
Our cities are overrun with this race, who live by vice and pil¬ 
fering, keeping our police busy, our magistrates in the active 
exercise of their judicial powers, and our prisons tenanted with 
lively specimens of negro humanity. Free negroism is an un¬ 
sightly, putrifying plague-spot upon the fair face of the nation, 
that will, some day, be wiped out with a vengeance. It behooves 
the people of the united States to see that it receives no further 
extension in Cuba. 

We will conclude our observations on the population of Cuba 
with the following tabular statement, which is the latest official 
census that has been published :— 

FIXED POPULATION OF CUBA IN 1*68. 


Jurisdictions. 


Piiiar del Rio... 

S. Cristobal_ 

Bahia-honda.... 

* Mariel.......... 

Ban Antonio.... 


Goanabaeoa.. 
Rosario. .... 
Gaines..»... 

Jaruco. 

Matanzas.... 
Cardenas ... 

Sagua . 

Cienfuegos.. 
Santa Clara.. 
Trinidad.... 
Remedios... 
Sto. Espiritu. 


Total. 




WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Area ia 
sq. leagues. 

Whites. 

Free col*d. 

Slaves. 

Total. No .- P er 
w sq. league. 

Pop. of 
the chief 
towns. 

.. 312.. 

21,843. 

. 3,824.. 

9,998.. 

35,665. 

. 114.. 

1,500 

.. 76.. 

11.678. 

. 1,923.. 

6,548.. 

20,049. 

. 276.. 

270 

.. 64.. 

4,124. 

. 621.. 

5,494.. 

10,239. 

. 159.. 

570 

.. 48.. 

15,921. 

. 2,849.. 

19,422.. 

38,192. 

. 795.. 

1,296 

.. 13.. 

12,284. 

. 1,721.. 

10,188.. 

24,193. 

.1,861.. 

2,890 

.. 75.. 

87,916. 

.32,594.. 

26,850.. 

147,360. 

.2,098.. 

125,905 

.. 18.. 

7,194. 

. 1,597.. 

4.964.. 

13,755. 

. 764.. 

2,274 

.. 16.. 

10,817. 

1,746.. 

7,938.. 

20,501. 

.1,281.. 

2,264 

.. 14.. 

10,721. 

3,273.. 

4,322.. 

18,316. 

.1,308.. 

8,100 

.. 26.. 

11,764. 

. 2,841.. 

5 428.. 

20,033. 

. 770.. 

450 

.. 95.. 

18,214. 

. 2,442.. 

16,918.. 

37,574. 

. 395.. 

3,542 

.. 43.. 

10,218. 

. 1,875.. 

8 136.. 

20,229. 

. 470.. 

611 

.. 72.. 

34,721. 

. 5,948.. 

40,728.. 

81,397. 

.1,130.. 

26,000 

106.. 

27,521. 

. 3,824.. 

66,016.. 

86,361. 

. 814.. 

6,173 

.. 123.. 

14 534. 

. 1,173.. 

10,001.. 

25,708. 

. 209.. 

2,510 

.. 215.. 

17,811. 

. 4,124.. 

11,318.. 

33,253. 

. 154.. 

4,708 

.. 113.. 

25,592. 

. 8,528.. 

5,301.. 

39,421. 

. 348.. 

6,604 

.. 73.. 

15,208. 

. 7,324.. 

9,318.. 

31,850. 

. 422.. 

14,119 

.. 205.. 

15,149. 

. 3,821.. 

4,012.. 

22,982. 

. 102.. 

5.270 

.. 321.. 

24,321. 

. 6,394.. 

6,816.. 

37,533. 

. 116.. 

9,982 

,..2,028.. 

397,451. 

.98,442.. 

268,717.. 

764,610. 

. 377.. 
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ElSTKIIf DEPARTMENT. 


* Jurisdictions. 

Area in 
sq. leagues. 

Whites. 

Free cd’d. 

Slaves. 

No. per Pop. of 
Total. square the chief 
league, towns. 

Pto. Principe. 

... 505.. 

26,893. 

. 10,318.. 

9,321.. 

46,532.. 92..26,648 

Nue vitas. 

... 190.. 

2,721. 

397.. 

1,742.. 

4,860.. 25.. 820 

Tunas. 

... 229.. 

3,818. 

. 1,821.. 

722.. 

6,361.. 27.. 2,004 

Manzanillo... 

... 116.. 

7,321. 

. 11,143.. 

917.. 

19,381. .167 .. 3,050 

Holguin. 

... 212.. 

19,427. 

. 3,271.. 

3,827.. 

26 525..125.. 3.754 

Bayamo. 

... 110.. 

10,721. 

. 11,217.. 

2,724.. 

24,662..224.. 5,875 

Jiguani. 

... 59.. 

6,721. 

. 4,318.. 

684.. 

11,723.. 198.. 950 

Cuba. 

... 267.. 

21,524. 

. 29,718.. 

34.000.. 

85,242.. 319.24,253 

Guantanamo.. 

... 134.. 

1,574. 

. 2,281.. 

5,928.. 

9,783.. 73.. 863 

Baracoa...... 

... 123.. 

3,817. 

. 3,721.. 

1,842.. 

9,381.. 76.. 2,400 

Total. 

...1,945.. 104,537. 

. 78,205.. 

61,708.. 

244,450.. 125.. 


Total of the whole 
island*..3,973. .601,988.. 176,647. .330,425. 


1,009,060.. 254.. 


It is to be observed that the above table gives only the fixed 
population of the island, which is 1,009,060. If to this we add 
the transient population, we have in all 1,050,000. In the area 
and population of the jurisdiction of Havana is included the Isle 
of Pines; and in the population of the city of Havana is not 
included the suburbs, Kegla and Casa Blanca. Regia, situated 
on the eastern shore of the port of Havana, has a population of 
7,240 inhabitants; and Casa Blanca, on the northern shore, has 
1,070 inhabitants. The areas and population of all the islands 
and keys adjacent to Cuba are also included in the above table. 

Military Force. —Just at the present moment, when filibus¬ 
ters are said to be planning extensive expeditions against Cuba, 
and when the state of our relations with Spain is somewhat 
equivocal, the subject of the military force of that island has a 
peculiar interest. We will therefore give, in full, the statements 
of Don Jose Maria de la Torre , as those statements have been 
published under the eye of the Captain-General, and may there¬ 
fore be regarded as official. All familiar with the Spanish char¬ 
acter will know what allowances to make ; but still, it is well 
enough to see what accounts the Cuban officials give of their 
own military powers. 

According to our author, the land forces of the island are now 
on the most brilliant footing, both in respect ta military instruc¬ 
tion, discipline, and equipment. The army of the island is com¬ 
posed of sixteen regiments of infantry, of 1,000 men each ; two 
companies of picked men, 125 in number; two regiments of 
lancers, of four squadrons each, embracing 602 men, and 500 
horses; besides, there are four light squadrons, each consisting 
of 151 men, and 125 horses. There is also a regiment of foot, 
with eight batteries of artillery, a brigade of five batteries, and 
a company of sappers and miners, together with a large reserve 
of chiefs and Other officials* making the totality of veteran troops 
as follows v— * 
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Infantry. 

Cavalry.! 

Artillery. 

Sappers and miners-. 
Total.. 


.-17,600 men. 

j 1,808 men. 

* ( 1,500 horsea. 
j 1,500 men. 

.< 190 horses and mules. 

. 130 men. 

20,938 men, and 1,690 horses. 


This total does not include the Civic Guard, which is also a 
part of the veteran troops. 

In addition to the above forces, there are on the island one 
regiment of militia infantry ; one regiment of disciplined militia 
cavalry,.of 781 horses ; also eight rural squadrons, of two com¬ 
panies each, and of 100 horses each company. The urban com¬ 
panies of cavalry dso number 740 mounted men, making in all 
a total of 3,500 mounted men. 

According, then, to this official statement, there were in Cuba, 
at the time of its publication, which was made since the com* 
mencement of the present year, a land force of 24,438 troops; 
and more recently there has been announced the arrival of 6,000 
troops from Spain, and 500 more on their way from Cadiz ; so 
that the military land force of Cuba, at the present moment, 
probably exceeds 30,000 men. 

Naval Force. —The Cuban squadron consists of 1 frigate of 
44 guns; 7 brigantines, carrying 104 guns; 11 steam vessels, 
with 54 guns ; 4 schooners, with 11 guns ; 2 gun-boats, with 6 

f uns; and 2 transports ; in all, 25 vessels and 219 guns, manned 
y 3,000 men. Two steamships of war were also building in 
Spain, destined for Cuba. The personal and material commer¬ 
cial marine force of the Island is as follows: Registered able 
men, 2,052; disabled, 487; number not in active serviee, 495. 
Of the vessels, there are,— 


7 of over 400 tons. 
30 of from 200 to 400. 
99 of from 80 to 200. 


295 of from 20 to 80 tons. 

208 of fees than 20 tons; and 
2,454 of still smaller burden. 


.Regarding the commerce, revenues and expenses of Cuba, 
Torre furnishes us nothing later than 1851,sq that ajl He 
gives on these subjects has already appeared in the pages of this 
Revitew. He is entirely silent on the subject of ^exatioiv-aS' 
might be expeoted; and he- -dispatches- -the- whole subject 
of revenues and expenditures in twenty lines. And, besides, 
what little he sayS-on these impoi^aiit^iubjectsus. fcery dteceptpg£ y . 
He states that the total revenues of„ the island, in 1851,. 
amounted only to $13',821,456*; and the 'total expenses to 
$11,969,75(1 From this, one .might infer that the mhabitants jif 
Cuba were taxed only to the amount of $13,821,456 in 1851; 
and that after deducting $11,969,750 for the expenses of the 
island, there remained in the Treasury the balance of $i,851,706; 
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bat such wa« not the case. The inhabitants of Cuba were taxed 

to the amount of both the revenue (so called by M. Torre) and 
the expenses ; or, in other words, the taxation amounted to 
825,791,206 (813,821,456, plus 811,969,750.) The 813,821,456, 
which M. Torre calls all the revenue, went to Spain, while the 
other 811,969,750 could easily be accounted for by the Captain- 
General and his army of officials. 

Railroads in Cuba. —Internal improvements in Cuba have 
of late made notable progress, so that, at present, there are 351 
miles of railroad connecting some of’the most important places. 
From Havana a railroad extends across the island of Batabano, 
sending off a branch westward to S. Antonio and MarieL At 
S. Felipe the Havana road turns eastward, and proceeds on to 
Giiines; thence further east it unites, at Union, with the Ma- 
tanzas Railroad, which has its northern terminus at Matanzas. 
Farther eastward the Havana road unites with the road to 
Cardenas. So that Havana, Matanzas, and Cardenas are united 
by railroads. A railroad also extends into the interior, 34 miles, 
from Jucaro, a place on the northern coast, east of Cardenas. 
From Cienfuegos a railroad also extends into the interior to Santa 
Clara. A railroad extends also from Nuevitas to Puerto Prin¬ 
cipe, 44 miles. There is also a railroad from the city of Cuba 
to El Cobre. These roads have many important branches lead¬ 
ing into the richest parts of the island. Many important roads 
in the island are also projected, or in progress, which, when 
completed, will render every part of the island accessible. The 
highways of the island are, in general, very poor; and in the 
rainy season almost impassable, as no improvements are ever 
made upon them. 

The railroad from Havana to Bejucal and Giiines, which jvas 
opened in 1837-8, was not only the first in Cuba, but the first 
railroad ever constructed in any Spanish country. It was not 
until 1848 that the first railroad in Spain was opened—thatlrom 
Matard to Barcelona. The road from Madrid to Aranjuez was 
opened in 1851, and extended to Tembleque in 1853. 

Telegraphs. — The magnetic telegraph is in operation in 
several parts of Cuba. Lines are being extended from Pinar del 
Rio, in the western part of the island, to Santiago de Cuba in 
the eastern part, with branches to the principal towns on the 
coasts. Havana is also being connected by telegraph with Ma¬ 
tanzas, Cardenas, and Guanaiay, the wires following the railroads. 
A telegraph line between Havana and Batabano, on tlie south 
coast, is now in operation. ... 

The external means of communication with the principal 
points of the island are very extensive. Steamers and sailing 
vessels run regularly between all the principal ports. Havana 
is connected by daily lines of steamers with Matanzas, C ardenas, 
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and Jucano, arriving at Matanzas in five hours. Between 
Batabano and Santiago de Cuba, in the eastern part of the island, 
steamers and sailing vessels run regularly, touching at Cien- 
fuegos, Trinidad, Santa Cruz and Manzanillo, and arriving at 
Santiago de Cuba in five days. Steamers also run daily between 
Batabano and Bailen, touching at Dayaniguas, Coloma, and 
Punta de Cartas; also weekly between Batabano and the Isle of 
Pines. Havana is also connected with other important places 
on the northern coast by regular steamers. 

Education in Cuba. —Public instruction has made notable 
progress in the island, particularly since the establishment of the 
royal Sociedades Economicas of Havana and Santiago de Cuba ; 
and above all since 1842, when an important and extraordinary 
change was effected in the establishments of public instruction. 

At Havana is the Royal University, completely and perma¬ 
nently organized, with a rector and a corps of thirty professors. 
There is now in the course of construction, at Havana, by the 
government, a large edifice destined for instruction, called the 
Koyal College of Havana; and it is proposed to erect another 
like it at Puerto Principe. 

There is at Havana, and also at Santiago de Cuba, a college, 
subject to special regulations, in which are taught the branches 
of an ecclesiastical course, together with the humanities and 
philosophy. The city of Havana also contains many excellent 
private schools, similar to those of the cities of this country. 

The joress of Cuba, as all know, is lamentably shackled, fet¬ 
tered and handcuffed, as indeed is the case in all Spanish 
countries. There are published at present at Havana four daily 
newspapers; one monthly periodical, entitled the Anales; two 
semi-monthlies, La Revista de la Habana , and El Almendares, 
both picturesque; and there are also circulated some literary 
and scientific publications, edited principally by young men of 
the country, who, with laudable perseverance, have devoted 
4feemsglyes to the cultivation of letters. 

At Matanzas there is issued daily the Aurora ; at Trinidad, 
th&Correo ; at Santo Espiritu, the Fenix; at Puerto Principe, 
th e Farial; and at Santiago de Cuba there are three publica¬ 
tions, the Orden , the Redactor , and the Memorias de la Real 
Sociedad Economica. Newspaper literature in Cuba is at a low 
ebb, not for the want so much of talent as of liberty. Cuba: 
has produced aome respectable authors in various branches of 
literature. In poetry have figured worthily, in the Spanish Par¬ 
nassus, Z^queira, Rubaleaba, Heredia, Blanehid, and Milands. 
Most of these have excelled injyric and descriptive pieces, and 
soma indramatic *c^m The best* Cuban drama is the 

~Co7*fo AlafrcQ&i of Milanas. Of female writers*,£«ba can cite 
the ^ who haa dkitiqg^bod herself as a 

novelist. 
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Among Cuban historical writers may be mentioned Arrate 
Urrutia, Valdes, and Heredia ; in grammar, Vidal; and in phi¬ 
losophy, the learned priest Varela. In jurisprudence have figured 
Ayala, Hechavarria, Ponce de Leon, Escovedo, Armas, and 
Govantes ; and in medicine, the memorable Romay. 

In all estimates of the territorial extent of Cuba, the adjacent 
islands are included. It may, therefore, not be improper to give 
some account of those islands. The largest and most important 
of these is the Isle of Pines, called by Columbus, who discovered 
it in 1494, Evangelista . It is situated 18 marine leagues south 
of the port of Batabano, and is included between 21° 27' and 21° 
58' N. lat., and between 76° 11' and 76° 52' of west longitude 
from Cadiz. In its greatest extent it measures, from north to 
south, 12 Cuban leagues;* and from east to west, 16. Its area 
is about 600 square miles, which is not quite half that of Long 
Island ; the area of the latter being 1,500 square miles. Its nearest 
proximity to Cuba is 16 } Spanish leagues, or 71.8 English miles. 
The figure of the island is compared, by Spanish writers, to that 
of the body of a common chaise, which, indeed, it much re¬ 
sembles. 

The climate of the Isle of Pines is exceedingly salubrious, for 
which reason it is frequented annually by multitudes of patients 
afflicted with consumption. Its mineral waters are also an in¬ 
ducement to invalids. The aspect of the island is exceedingly 
various and picturesque, presenting lofty mountains, extensive 
plains, thousands of beautiful rivulets, and a notable marsh, ex¬ 
tending across it from east to west, dividing it into two unequal 
parts. The coasts are indented with numerous bays and coves 
of great beauty, the largest of which is that called Siguanea, on 
the west side. 

The most remarkable mountains are the Sierra de la Caflada , 
rising about 1,600 feet above the level of the sea, and presenting 
precipices 150 feet in height; the Daguilla , about 1,500 feet in 
height, rising in the form of a cove, with the base thickly 
enveloped in a forest, while the top, destitute of trees, affords a 
rich pasturage for cattle. From the top of the Daguilla, the eye 
takes in the whole island at a single view, the panorama being 
surpassingly grand and beautiful. The Sierra de la Caballos , 
1.074 feet in height, and that of Casas , half a league from the 
former, are composed of beautiful marble, of all qualities and 
colors, affording the \vhite statuary, equal to the Carrara. 
Lastly, the Cristales , which, though of little height, is remark¬ 
able for its sides abounding in green rock crystal, which might 
be made very valuable. 

The largest river in the island is the Nnevas, but it is not 
navigable, its mouth being obstructed by a bar. The Santa Fe, 
* The Cuban or Spanish league is 4,291 English miles. 
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whose waters are medicinal, is navigable to B&landras, one and 
a half leagues from its mouth, a depth of from 10 to 12 feet of 
Water. The Sierra de Casos river, 140 yards wide at its mouth, 
is navigable for vessels drawing feet of water for a league or 
more. 

The Isle of Pines is a dependency of Havana, and is governed 
by a politico-military Comandante . The capital of the island is 
iSfueva Gerona , situated in the north part of the island on the 
river Casas, three-quarters of a league from its mouth. The 
town stands on a plain between two mountains, the Sierra de 
Caballos and the Cosas, It contains 109 houses, besides a 
church, a prison, a hospital, and a free school.' Besides two 
sailing packets, there is also a steamer plying weekly between 
this place and Batabano, the southern terminus of the railroad 
from Havana. The passage is made in seven hours. 

The other places of the island are unimportant. Santa F4, 
which was totally destroyed in 1846, now contains only 20 
houses ; but, owing to its valuable mineral waters, it is growing 
rapidly. The population of the island, which in 1*797 was about 
76 souls, amounted in 1828 to 427. The present population is 
1,400, of which 106 are colored, and the rest whites. 

The products of the island are cattle, tobacco, timber, pine, 
mahogany, cedar, and other valuable trees ; marble of all quali- 
ties and colors, rock crystal, sulphur, spirits of turpentine, pitch, 
tar, turtles, and tortoise-shells. The island also has mines of 
silver, quicksilver, and iron. 

The other islands belonging to Cuba are Cayo Romano , Grua~ 
jaba, Cayo-Cocos , Turiguave , and several smaller ones called 
cayos , or keys. 

Cayo Romano is a long, narrow island, on the northern coast 
of Cuba, divided into two parts by a channel about half a mile 
wide. It is about 66 miles long by 2| wide, has an area of 
about 172 square miles. It is-a-flaVisland, with'theiexeepfciea 

the low ridgje caHed Silla de Cayo-Romano , visible at. a dis¬ 
tance of 24 miles, and the height called* Aji. Tt extends in a 
northwestern and southeastern direction,^LTUi'contaTrrs'a hmm* 
'fchda foif tfiefrredfing' of black ca tt fe * a r id Irort fe i. 
heef is highly esteemed, and its timber and t^tural productions 
.in general are excellent. Numerous salt-works exist in the 
island, but it is* badly watered. It belongs to the jurisdiction dSf 
Puerto; Bripcipe. _ _ ~ — 

Guajaba is between Cayo-Romano and Punta del StEbinapaifll 
is about: 

It is a fertile island, and Well watered. Its productions are the 
same as"^^e 6TCayo^orhan6r" i»s air^tewof 

28 square miles, and possesses valuable fisheries. Turiguano 
contains 88 square miles. Cayo Largo^feast xrf thejsle of Pines, 
contains also 82 square miles. 
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AH of these islands, and thousands of others clustering about 
Cuba, though now comparatively worthless, owing to a lack of 
good government, are, nevertheless, very fertile, and, in better 
hands, would become immensely productive. 

There are at present in Cuba 1,560 sugar plantations, 1,218 
coflee plantations, 5,128 cattle farms, 13 chocolate plantations, 
224 cotton plantations, 34,439 fruit and vegetable farms, 7,979 
tobacco plantations, and 2,284 colmenares , or farms devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the production of honey and wax. The amount of 
the products of the island in 1852 was as follows :— 


Sugar.... 
Coffee.... 
Tobacco.. 
Molasses. 
Brandy... 
Honey.... 
Bees-Wax, 


29,165,238 arrobas* = 
1 , 1 * 9*9081 “ = 

1,776,160 44 « 

267,185 hogsheads. 

39,411 pipes. 
106,175 barrels. 
74,903 arrobas = 


7,291,309 cwt. 
291,725 “ 
444,040 41 


18,725 44 


The entire exports of Cuba, in 1851, amounted to 831,341,683, 
and the entire imports to 832,311,430. The annexation of Cuba 
to the United States would probably quadruple its exports and 
imports in a very few years, both by vastly augmenting those 
branches of industry already existing there, and by introducing 
new branches. The cotton and coffee culture, now almost ex¬ 
tinct there, would be revived ; the copper mines, by being more 
effectually wrought, would furnish a more abundant product; 
and all those branches of industry, now almost smothered by the 
restrictions and taxation of a despotic and short-sighted govern¬ 
ment, would revive with all the vigor and enterprise incident to 
the influence* of a free government. The Spanish race would 
gradually improve from contact with the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
Cuba would truly become, what the Spaniards already claim 
for it, “ the brightest gem of the ocean.*’ 


Art. H.—WPLffiHCT OP ME HMHANIC AW» OR fBE HUMAN RACE. 

The history of the Mechanic Arts would be .the history of man 
himself, in all the various phases of civilization, the modifications 
o£.society anH thf> tr ^m^ j prrnab ftns of PQlityJthjrough, which he 
has-passed during so many centuries of his recorded existence, 
and should conclude with a prophetic survey of their progressive 
results^ through ages to come, ^it is impossible to do justice in a 
few pages to a subject so vast in its conception, so complicated 
m it* applications, and so infinite kv-U* deductions-; and it-could 
not even be done, if permitted to enter upon it on a more ex¬ 
tensive scale, unless with the possession of an torplitude and 
energy of intellect which, although occupying in the narrow 
* The arroba is 25} lba. 
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cell of the brain no more space than would fill up a lady’s glove, 
could, in obedience to volition, and in imitation of the tent 
given by the fairy Paribanou to Prince Ahmed, spread itself as 
wide as the canopy of heaven. This elastic texture of the mind, 
which, dilating without bounds, could be commensurate with the 
universe, and which would be so necessary to the proper ac¬ 
complishment of such a task, was once possessed by a man who, 
at the age of thirty-one—nay—however advanced might have 
been his time of life, could alone have written, without provoking 
a sneer at his consummate presumption : “ I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province.” Need we name Bacon, of whom 
Macaulay has so beautifully said : that the glance with which 
he surveyed the intellectual universe resembled that which the 
archangel, from the golden threshold of heaven, darted down into 
the new creation: 

Round he surveyed—and well might, where he stood 

So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended shade—from eastern point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon. 

Art is defined by that illustrious man, “ as a proper disposal 
of the things of nature by human thought, labor and experience, 

so as to answer the several purposes of mankind.” Physical or 
intellectual labor, whatever it be, could not but suggest certain 
rules by which its operations could be performed with more fa¬ 
cility, more skill, and with less loss of time. Those rules were 
next systematized, arranged, and classified as the results of re¬ 
peated and progressive experiments. These systems regulating 
the operations of the mind and body, in compelling nature to 
become the handmaid of mankind by ministering to its wants, 
gave rise to a decomposition of the meaning primitively at¬ 
tributed to the generic word : Art. Born with man, like man, 
it went forth and multiplied, and became subdivided into parts 
or branches originating from the same trunk, and called the useful 
or mechanic, the fine or liberal arts. 

The former are said to be “ those wherein the hand and body 
are more concerned than the mind; of which kind are most of 
those which furnish us with the necessaries, and are properly 
known by the name of trades. The latter are such as depend 
more on the labor of the mind than that of the hand ; they are 
the produce of imagination and taste, and their end is pleasure.” 
But is there sufficient clearness and precision in this definition ? 
Where is that point, in the exercise of the arts, which ceases to 
be debatable territory between the powers of the mind and those- 
of the body ? At what definite moment does the one predomin¬ 
ate over the other? Take the mechanic arts, for instance. Every 
one of them is composed of two elements—^speculation, gradually 
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growing into theory—and physical labor, daily ripening into 
practice and habit. * But what is practice, if not the result of 
thought and the application of speculation, be it done consciously 
or unconsciously by the mechanic ? Conception is the first step 
—action the next, and when the fruit of both has come to 
maturity, how can we tell the exact period of its formation when 
the material power predominated over the ethereal ? 

The man who first invented a tool which we may now look 
upon as a very ordinary one was an artist, because in its pro¬ 
duction there must have been a greater exertion of mind than 
muscle; although the one who copied it is a mechanic, if we 
adopt w ithout qualification the definition which has been quoted. 
But when that mechanic is at work, how do we know, at the time 
we look at him and give him that name, whether or not he may 
not be at that moment more engaged in an intellectual than a 
physical operation ? How do we know that the individual who 
is heaving up the hammer, or driving the plane on a common 
board, and pursuing an occupation so humble that it is ap¬ 
parently unconnected with any exercise of the mind, is not the¬ 
orizing about it, without perhaps being aware himself of the 
mental process he applies to his manual labor, and by which he 
may suddenly strike out some wonderful improvement, by chance, 
as it is commonly said, or seemingly, by a flash of inspiration ? 
How do we know, when we only see bodily fatigue pearling out 
into drops on his bent brow, and exhaustion thickening his pant¬ 
ing breath, that, whilst his arms work, he is not weaving com¬ 
parisons, pursuing a train of deductions and inductions, discover¬ 
ing connections between particular operations, and lifting up his 
foot to step beyond the line of mere habit ? How do we know 
that practice in him is not spiritualizing itself into speculation 
and theory, just as that rough material on which he is plying 
may be one day dissolved into an invisible gas, at the magicsd 
touch of science ? How do we know that his sooty hand is not 
already on the latch of the door which he is to open to that 
splendid procession of improvements which is waiting outside—. 
that he is not ceasing to be a mere unreflecting piece of flesh 
and bone machinery, and is not ascending the pedestal of inven¬ 
tion—that he is not going to rise to the dignity of a benefactor 
of his race—and that on the hitherto clumsy work on which he 
had been apparently bestowing only physical labor, he is not 
now ready to stamp an eternal impress—the token of the sov¬ 
ereignty of the intellect—and make it the Caesar’s coin that 
will pass current throughout the world ? 

Thus the mechanic arts may gradually emerge from that kind 
of twilight to which they have been confined by the common 
prejudice of mankind, and may brighten up and expand into as 
glorious an illumination as ever was produced by the fine arts. 
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Thus may the mechanic secretly feel that he is unfolding the 
wings of intellectual ascension, when still in the estimate of his 
fellow-beings he is plodding the dull earth, and when, agreeably 
to the terms of an accepted definition, which is not more accurate 
than most definitions, he is engaged in a work “ in which the 
hand and the body are more concerned than the mind.” This 
reflection must be consolatory and encouraging for those who 
exercise those useful arts which have so long undergone un¬ 
merited depreciation. 

Look at those two men who are making bronze pitchers. 
Who are they ? Mechanics ; will say the inattentive host of 
those who pass by. But what is called a man of taste happens 
to stop. He pays no regard to one of those workmen, and bows 
with reverence to the other. Why ?—because the one, in his 
opinion, is a vulgar mechanic ; and the other, Benvenuto Cellini 
—the great artist. Yet, for the crowd they were both alike— 
both engaged in the same operation—and both held brothers of 
the same trade before the distinction of superiority, perhaps acci¬ 
dentally discovered or acknowledged, had set them so far apart. 
But what is that degree of skill to which the other pitcher maker 
and chaser must attain, before he may be permitted, like his 
companion, to merge the mechanic into the artist, although he 
may never arrive at the same excellence? Who can say? 
And besides, what is the precise amount of taste required, to 
justify the issuing of such a verdict, to entitle it to be recorded, 
and to cause it to be respectfully carried into execution ? 

Look into a different direction, where two men are stuffing 
capons. Can there be a less exalted occupation ? Who is the 
one on the left ? A mechanic. And the other on the right, is 
he of the same tribe ? Oh no!—It is Francis Bacon, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, stuffing a fowl with snow to make an 
experiment, and applying his favorite process of induction in 
order to “ enlarge the bounds of human empire,” through an 
operation which, apparently, is only mechanical. Thus it is 
within the power of man to ennoble even the stuffing of a 
capon, to cause mind to predominate over physical labor even 
in the improvement of a wheel, and to convert the mechanic art 
into the liberal art, that in which, according to the received 
opinion, the intellect is more concerned than the body. We 
hope that in these two short illustrations will be found a mean¬ 
ing and a morality without further observations on our part. 

Within the wants which God gave to our race lay concealed 
the roots of the mechanic arts, many of which must have been 
coeval with man. They were to keep pace with the progressive 
development of his intellect as a condition of his existence. 
Wants increase with their gratification, and produce others 
which have the same cravings. Whatever were the original 
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scantiness and simplicity of food, clothing, and habitation, to 
provide for them required a combined exertion of the body and 
of the intellect, which is—art, in all the imperfection, it is true, 
of its primitive rudeness, but yet producing a more or less 
“ proper disposal of the things of nature by human thought, 
labor, and experience, so as to answer all the purposes of man¬ 
kind' 1 at the time. For instance, the making of the bow and 
the arrow is a mechanical operation ; but he who first made a 
bow and arrow cannot be said to have been a mechanic, for its 
invention and practical application demanded a combination of 
thought far superior to the physical labor bestowed on the weapon. 
So impressed with this belief was mankind when in its infancy, 
and even when beginning to bloom into the adolescence of 
civilization, that all inventions, however simple they may appear 
to us now, were attributed to gods and goddesses, or at least to 
emperors and empresses, and to the most exalted of the human 
race. Thus spinning was ascribed by the Egyptians to their 

f oddess Isis, by the Greeks to Minerva, by the Peruvians to 
lama Ella, wife of their first sovereign Mango Capac, and by 
the Chinese to the wife of the Emperor Yao. Scythos, the son 
of Jupiter, was thought to have invented the bow and arrow, 
and you know that Bacchus, himself a god, and the son of the 
greatest of the gods, was the first vine-dresser. These illustra¬ 
tions are sufficient; your own erudition will supply you with the 
rest if necessary. 

Thus in the mechanic arts, as in man from whom they ema¬ 
nate, and without which he could not fulfil his destinies, there is 
a duality—theory and practice—soul and body—practice or phys¬ 
ical execution which, like the body, is restrained within certain 
proportions—and theory which, boundless like the mind, may 
embrace all the endless variety of the things of nature in seek¬ 
ing to adapt them to the uses of mankind. Wherefore, then, 
should it not be the ambition of every mechanic to keep himself 
on aJevel, by education, with those mechanic arts which we have 
shown rising to a higher degree of excellence than is generally 
assigned to them, and which, as we have said, required in their 
invention, and have displayed in their successive-improvements, 
more labor of the mind than of the body-? Wherefore should 
not a noble attempt be made to refine trades into liberal arts, 
and by the increased and ever increasing application of the in¬ 
tellect to those trades, to command for them that consideration 
which, for so many centuries, had been withheld, because they 
were looked upon as pursuits to be carried on, almost exclu¬ 
sively, by the process of manual labor ? 

But how came those useful arts which led to the civilization 
of mankind, and which at first were the object of so much ad¬ 
miration that they were supposed to be the manifestations of 
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divine intellect, to fall so rapidly into disrepute as to bring even 

contempt on those who exercised them ? The reasons of this 
change strike us as the consequences of some facts, to which 
attention is called. When the first mechanic arts were 
invented, men were free—they were hunters, shepherds, tillers 
of the ground. But w hen for reciprocal protection they formed 
themselves into associations, called tribes or nations, they soon 
began to war upon themselves as they had upon the wild beasts 
of the forests, and to reduce one another into a state of servi¬ 
tude. Hunting, which certainly is a species of war, had been 
the first occupation of man, and w r as thought to be the noblest 
of all those to which he subsequently addicted himself. When 
he became the owner of slaves, he soon relinquished to them the 
drudgery of manual labor or the mechanic arts, and reserved 
his hands for the exclusive use of the bow and the spear, to 
which he was indebted for the lordly command he had assumed. 
Sprung from the free cradle of mankind, but nursed in the lap 
of slavery, the mechanic arts, in spite of this adverse circum¬ 
stance, flourished to a considerable degree in Asia, and particu¬ 
larly in Egypt and Chaldea, where we still wonder at the gigan¬ 
tic fossil skeletons of the stupendous cities and monuments they 
erected. But these nations, great as they rose to be, were but 
a vast agglomeration of slaves, subjected to the dreaded will of 
a splendid despotism, cemented by force, and often sanctified by 
religion, and there the mechanic arts were left to the most infe¬ 
rior classes—to the lowest in the hierarchy of slavery. It is 
not therefore in Asia that the mechanic arts could command 
from mankind that position which they are now beginning to 
enjoy. 

When civilization brought the mechanic arts into Greece, it 
had slavery for its travelling companion, and the same conse¬ 
quences followed—they were left to the slaves. The masters 
reserved for themselves what are called the liberal arts—the 
pursuits of the free—from the word liber. Hence the admira¬ 
tion of the world was for the liberal arts, and its contempt for 
the mechanic arts—the useful, but the menial and the slavish. 
The former were the privileged occupation of freedom, and the 
glorious exemplification of thought gathering itself into a visible 
substance in all the diversified splendor of form and color. The 
latter were debased with the touch of servitude, and were looked 
upon as more or less ingenious specimens of manual labor, to 
which the intellect could not be supposed to stoop. Hence the 
estimate in which they were held in that loveliest portion of the 
earth, where life was all thought and feeling, and where poetry 
seemed to rise up like a natural exhalation from every object by 
which man was surrounded. 

Thus the mechanic arts, although the eldest of the family to 
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which they belong, and to the manor born, were stript of their 
inheritance by the liberal arts, which assumed the exclusive 
sovereignty of the world, and claimed its undivided homage; 
and it is almost amusing to see the contempt with which they 
are treated by their younger sisters. This feeling was carried 
so far at one time that, to pursue any mechanic art, and there¬ 
fore to minister to the comfort of human beings, was thought*to 
be more than a condescension, more than an humble office ; it 
was looked upon as a degrading occupation, and, by some, as an 
immoral one, which ought to be spurned by free and high- 
minded men. If Democritus had discovered the principle of the 
arch ; if Anacharsis had stooped so low as to imagine the wheel 
that was to help the potter in his labor, they were to be excused 
rather than to be eulogized for what they had done. Seneca, 
who had so much pretension to wisdom, would have considered 
it an insult if he had been supposed capable of turning away 
from the pursuit of framing the stilts ctn which his inane philos¬ 
ophy and inflated morality walked so pompously in preaching 
their precepts, to waste a thought on the invention or improve¬ 
ment of a plough, a ship, or a mill. That was good enough for 
his slaves or freed men—it was too menial for himself—it was 
not a sufficiently imposing taxation on his mind, which could not 
consent to pay such penny tribute into the exchequer of human¬ 
ity. But, to justify the murder of a mother by an imperial son, 
to kiss the foot of the parricide in abject servility, to write moral 
essays on the same tablets on which he had recorded the pane¬ 
gyric of a monster, to indulge in the solemn mockery of praising 
poverty amidst the millions he had hoarded up, simplicity of life 
w r hen owning palaces and gardens worthy of an Eastern satrap, 
abstinence when reclining on the couch of luxury and liberty 
with the same voice which had hailed the divine Caesar, was a 
liberal pursuit, which slaves and freed men could not be per¬ 
mitted to approach. 

“Archytas,” says Macaulay, in one of his essays, “had framed 
machines of an extraordinary power on mathematical principles. 
Plato remonstrated with his friend, and declared that this was to 
degrade a noble intellectual exercise into a low craft, fit only 
for carpenters and wheelwrights. The 4 office of geometry, he 
said, was to discipline the mind, not to minister to the base 
w ants of the body. His interference w f as successful; and, from 
that time, according to Plutarch, the science of mechanics was 
considered as unworthy of the attention of a philosopher.” 

In a later age, Syracuse being besieged, Archimedes, the cele¬ 
brated mathematician, set fire to the fleet of the enemy by causing 
the concentrated rays of the sun to be reflected from a mirror 
of his invention, and spread terror among the invaders by the 
construction of engines which scattered death and havoc at a 
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prodigious distance. But the sage thought that, to descend from 
the altitude of his learned speculations to the flat level pf prac¬ 
tical utility, was a sacrifice of intellectual dignity which needed 
an apology, and he spoke of his improvements in the Mechanic 
Arts, either as derogatory acts, which had been forced from him 
by the necessities of the moment, or as trifling amusements into 
which he had allowed his mind to relax. 

The destruction of the Roman empire, with the convulsions 
which preceded and followed that great event, were not favor¬ 
able to the development of the Mechanic Arts, either theoret¬ 
ically or practically, and were not of such a nature as to procure 
for them a higher degree of estimation from mankind, when it 
was relapsing into the ignorance of barbarian life. In,the feudal 
ages, those arts were left altogether to the serfs,*and neither the 
iron-clad baron, the cloistered monk, the disputatious scholar, 
nor the fierce sectarian or religious zealot, were disposed to favor 
those engaged in the Mechanic Arts, and ever thought that 
there was any merit in undertaking to increase by them the 
power, and to ameliorate the condition of the human race. It is 
only about two hundred and fifty years ago, under the reign of 
James the First, in Great Britain, that their importance and the 
consideration they deserved began to be appreciated. Then 
was preached the doctrine of utility and progress, which has 
since been called the Baconian doctrine, from the name of its 
originator. That great innovator maintained that the end of 
science and art ought to be : “ The relief of man’s estate.” It 
• was: Commodis humanis inservire: “ To serve the interests of 
humanity.” It was : Efficaciter operari ad sublevanda vitce 
humance incommoda : “ To remove efficaciously the incommod¬ 
ities of human existence.” It was : “ Dotare vitam humanam 
novis inventis et copiis : “ To endow mankind with new inven¬ 
tions, resources, and faculties.” One of the most praiseworthy 
object^ of the highest intellect was, in his opinion, that of teach- 
wingman how to use his hands, how to become a skilful mechanic, 
and how to improve the arts which are so indispensable to his 
existence and welfare, by the combination of theoretical and 
practical knowledge. Suiting the example to the precept, ht 
said : “ that, as nothing was insignificant that could minister to 
the slightest wants of humanity, and nothing too humble, pro¬ 
vided it was useful, to be disdained by the intellect,* whatever 
of an architect he might perhaps become in philosophy and the 
sciences, and whatever else he might happen to be, he would not 
disdain still to labor as a common worker and stone carrier, and 

\ * Quique architects foxtasse in philosophia et scientiis- esse debeam, etiam 
operarius etbajulus, et quidvis demum fio, cam haud panca quae omnino fieri De¬ 
cease sit, alii autem oh innatam superbiam subterfugiatit, ipse sustineam et 
exsequar. . 
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do all those small things from which shrinks the vain pride of 

others/' Thus Baoos aimed at a generous innovation in the- 
ideas and feelings of mankind. lie found the Mechanic Arts 
crouching under the depreciation which had kept them in a state 
of imbecile servitude, and every man of liberal education turning 
away from them with scorn, and thinking them unworthy of his 
attention. What had been the inevitable consetpience of such 
a prejudice ? It was, that many of the arts which were un¬ 
doubtedly the most useful, and therefore of the most vital im¬ 
portance to the human race, and which, under the investigations 
of a scientific mind, were susceptible of the most wonderful im¬ 
provements, had been unnoticed by the speculations of the in¬ 
tellect, and pushed aside as ignoble rubbish, befitting only the 
manipulation of joiners, masons, smiths, weavers and apothe¬ 
caries. It was necessary to assert the primogeniture of those 
arts, to vindicate the dignity of their nature and of their rights, 
to assign to them the prominent post to which they are entitled 
in the van of civilization ; and to proclaim in the words of one 
of the most brilliant of modern historians : “ That, as they have 
a most serious effect on human happiness, they are not unworthy 
of the attention of the highest human intellect.” Thus Bacon 
gave the first blow to remove the barrier that impeded the 
progress of the useful arts, and registered in the records of pos¬ 
terity the verdict of genius against that contempt of centuries 
which had assumed the prescriptive right of confining them 
within the narrowest sphere, and to keep those who exercised 
them forever sunk to the lowest depths of society, in utter for¬ 
getfulness that those Mechanic Arts were coeval with the birth 
of man ; that they had civilized him ; and that, without them, 
those fine arts of which we are so proud, and which have monop¬ 
olized the attention, the studies, and the admiration of mankind, 
could not have existed. £ * 

But were the Mechanic Arts deserving of the low estimate 
in which they were held, and is it true that the mind has less 
to do with them than the physical powers of man ? To ascertain 
how much of mind there is in them, look at their results, and 
judge of the tree by its fruits. To him who may inquire- 
what the Mechanic or Useful Arts have done, we answer: they 
have purified the pestilential breath of disease, clipped its dusky 
wings, dried up many of its sources, ascertained the various 
character of the hateful family into which it diversifies itself, 
and have restrained, or conquered, if not entirely annihilated 
that relentless foe; they have deadened the sting of pain; and 
they have, as the tables of mortality will show, prolonged the 
duration of human life. If the soil round us blooms with 
more fertility—if the mariner ascends his bark with no hesi¬ 
tation, and dares the pathless ocean with as great a feeling 
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of security as he gambolled in his boyhood round the paternal 
roof—if the warrior uses weapons, in comparison to which the 
lance of Achilles would be as insignificant and harmless as'the 
bodkin used by a fairy's tiny hand—to whose influence is it 

due ? If, at the command of man, the darkness of night has 
vanished from the very hall in which you may be assembled ; 
if, in imitation of Omnipotence itself, he could say : Let there 
be light—and there was light—whence does he derive that 
power ? Let us, with the help of the imagination, and with its 
lightning speed, make a journey throughout the world. Here 
come we to a wide estuary, and no means of transportation is 
at hand. - But lo ! — materials of iron, stone or brick gather 
themselves up into a bridge of the most beautiful architectural 
form, and we walk over the foaming waves. Shall we tire you 
with the enumeration of the endless prodigies we shall witness ? 
Do you wish to play with the thunderbolt of heaven—to see the 
most remote star that modestly twinkles behind the infinite host 
of fixed or moving orbs which have been flung like dust over 
the immensity of space, or to examine how many invisible beings 
a drop of water can contain ? Do you wish to travel with 
almost viewless rapidity—to master all the elements—to annihi¬ 
late distance—to remove mountains, to fly over their heights or 
to pass through their strong and compact ribs—to soar into the 
air—to dive into the sea and walk at its bottom—to visit the 
gnomes in the frightful recesses of the earth—and to send to a 
friend who is a thousand miles away from you a message of love 
which he will receive in a few minutes ? Do you want your 
carriage to whirl along without horses, and your bark to speed 
on, against the wind, without oars or sails ? What other mira¬ 
cles do you want? You have only to speak, and you shall be 
obeyed. But, before you depart, turn round to thank the Me¬ 
chanic Arts, and say no longer that “ the body is more con¬ 
cerned in them than the mind.” 

The Mechanic Arts had not been properly understood. Other¬ 
wise, how could they have been despised, when their effect is to 
raise man almost into a God, by giving him empire over matter ? 
Is it not sufficient for their rehabilitation, that their end is the 
greatest comfort and happiness of the human race ? Is not the 
evidence of their intellectual essence in the mere fact that they 
make inanimate matter instinct, as it were, with life—that they 
appropriate to the use of man the plastic powers that lie latent 
in the womb of nature, and that they convert its substances, ap¬ 
parently the most worthless and common, into such gorgeous or 
delicate articles as may adorn a lady's brow or a monarch's 
throne ? In the progressive discoveries by which the boiling 
water, bubbling up in a barbarian's caldron—the light and damp 
smoke it emitted—and the rough metal which contained it— 
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were transformed into the complicated agent of power which we 
possess in the steam-engine, is there not as magnificent a mani¬ 
festation of intellect as in the most celebrated productions of the 
Pine Arts ? 

We have said that all the Arts belong to the same family, and it 
would require no great effort to show tnat poetry itself is not un¬ 
connected with the Mechanic Arts. Can it be denied that no 
poetical imagination ever dreamed the realities with which they 
have surrounded us ? Have they not actually produced things 
so strange, that they look as belonging only to the world of 
visions ? Have they not surpassed in what they have written 
on the broad tablets of nature the descriptions of the Arabian 
tales? Have they not achieved feats more bewildering than 
those related in the romances that disturbed the brains of the 
knight whom Cervantes has immortalized ? To use language 
which we find ready at hand, and which we borrow as being more 
elegant than any of our own : “ Have they not erected buildings 
more sumptuous than the palace of Aladdin, fountains more won¬ 
derful than the golden water of Parizarde, conveyances more 
rapid than the hippogryph of Ruggiero, arms more formidable than 
the lance of Astolfo, remedies more efficacious than the balsam 
of Fier-4-bras?” We hope we may be permitted to add: is 
not their sober reason more magnificent than the wildest dreams 
that ever came out through the portals of brass or ivory ? What 
talismanic wonders are to be compared with the miracles pro¬ 
duced by the philosophy of the Mechanic Arts ? Which of 
those incantations in which superstition formerly believed ever 
produced results so astounding ? Have not the Mechanic Arts 
some of those prodigies prophesied in the 
New Atlantis of Lord Bacon ? Had any human being related, 
a century ago, that he had seen what^every child witnesses every 
day as a common occurrence, would he notlrave&een considered 
as deserving less credit than Baron Munchausen, or ShrtwwHhe 
sailor ? 

When Fletcher put the following lines in the mouth of Ar- 
baoes, the Oriental conqueror : 

“ He shall have chariots easier thaw air, 

Which I will have invented; and thyself, 

That art the messenger, shall ride before him 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 

That shall be made to go with golden wheel*, 

I know not Jiow yet. .” 

he was a poet—one who pursued a liberal art. But he who exe¬ 
cuted the poet’s conception, he who gave an endinrable and 
useful embodiment to those flitting visions of the brain, he who 
produced the fire-breathing horse and the golden wheels, when 
the poet u knew not how yet” it was to be done—is he not en¬ 
titled to as exalted a seat as the poet himself on the broad plat- 
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form of the intellect; and is he not incommensurably his su¬ 
perior as to the benefit conferred on mankind ? 

We invite you to remark, that the Fine Arts have long reached 
perfection, and have ever since remained stationary, whilst the 
Mechanic Arts seem destined to expand beyond any of the 
limits which the imagination can assign to their march. Has 
Homer ever been surpassed ? Can there be a more eloquent 
writer than Plato, more splendid orators than Demosthenes and 
Cicero, more sublime historians than Tacitus, and greater philos¬ 
ophers than Socrates and Aristotle ? Has the sculptor Phidias 
ever been eclipsed ? Will those who erected the Coliseum and 
the other architectural wonders of antiquity—will Michael An¬ 
gelo, Raphael, Murillo, and many others, their peers in genius, 
ever acknowledge a master ? Will the art of music ever find 
more admirable interpreters than Rossini and Meyerbeer ? The 
human mind can readily imagine that they can be equalled, but 
cannot conceive how they can be excelled. But are you not 
convinced, from the experience of the past, and on the evidence 
of the present, which meets your eyes whichever way you turn, 
that there is no stopping point in the improvements of the Me¬ 
chanic Arts ? If this be true, if progressive expansion without 
bounds be one of their constitutional elements, do we venture too 
far when we maintain that it is illogical to say, that they do not 
appertain to the domain of the intellect as much as the Fine 
Arts* which, for centuries, have been moving in a mere circle, 
luminous though it be, and worthy as it is of all the admiration 
of our race, of which they are the delight and solace ? Is not 
the divine nature of man better exemplified, and is not his im¬ 
perial destiny better demonstrated and established, by the limit-. 
less conquests made, and to be made, by the Mechanic Arts 
over the wprld of matter, on which they inscribe the title deeds 
and proofs of his sovereignty ? This can no longer be denied, 
and thus for them has come at last the day of justice. Truly, 
indeed, may it be said of the Mechanic Arts, that their triumph. 
is great-^ior they have conquered the prejudices of the world 
with the noblest of weapons—in striking them with admiration 
and gratitude, by the magnificence of their w r orks, and by the 
blessings they have showered upon our race with the almost 
gorgeous profusion of divine benevolence: 

Thus the celebrated Huygens, although he was the first mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer of his age, did not blush, as Seneca 
would, at having discovered the means of rendering docks ex-: 
act by applying the pendulum, and of equalising its vibrations 
by the cycloid. That great philosopher and mathematician, 
Robert Hooke,-would have scorned a Plato’s. remonstrance 
against his stooping so low as to invent the spring or pocket 
watch, and several other mechanical improvements. The 
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learned Otto Guericke who invented the air pump, and the 
Honorable Robert Boyle, who improved it, never thought of 
apologizing, like Archytas and Archimedes, for what they had 
done. A Howard, a brother of the Duke of Norfolk, did not 
think he was degrading himself into a slave, and that he was en¬ 
gaged in a base occupation, when he discovered a new process 
of refining sugar, “ by which more money has been made in a 
shorter time, and with less trouble and risk, than was perhaps 
ever gained from an invention.” Sir Humphry Davy did not 
feel, as Socrates himself might, that he was derogating from the 
majesty of the intellect, when he instituted a series of philo¬ 
sophical experiments, by which he constructed the safetv lamp, 
with the assistance of which " the miner walks through a body of 
fire-damp in his subterraneous apartments without danger of ex¬ 
plosion.” Arkwright, who had not originally received a regular 
scientific education, thought, no doubt, that he was following as 
noble and as intellectual a pursuit as that of any Greek rhetorician, 
when, for years, he went through an unwearied course of multi¬ 
farious studies to improve the spinning-jenny—that so remarka¬ 
ble and so useful invention of his, “ by which a pound ot the 
finest cotton has been spun by machinery into a yarn extending 
more than one hundred and nineteen miles.” He who, by a 
certain combination of charcoal and saltpetre, produced one of 
the most tremendous powers with which man is armed, lived, 
probably, in the time of Petrarch and Boccacio. The inventor 
of printing was, it is believed, contemporary with Pope Nich¬ 
olas the Fifth, with Cosmo de* Medici, and with a crowd of 
scholars, then distinguished, now sunk into comparative ob¬ 
livion. But the prejudice which, for so many centuries, had 
been implanted in the human mind, had not yet been eradicated. 
Those two men, who had done more for maukind than all their 
contemporaries put together, were looked upon, it may fairly be 
presumed, as belonging, not to the aristocratic circle of those 
who cultivate the Liberal Arts, but to the plebeian class of those 
who pursue the Useful Arts, and are called Mechanics. Hence 
it is not surprising that no one thought of inquiring their names 
to record them for posterity. But if the inventor ot gunpowder, 
and particularly the inventor of that art which has made thought 
visible, and given it life and body forever, w r ere permitted to re¬ 
appear on this earth, is there one among you who would not 

f aze on them with as much admiration as on any Nicholas the 
'ifth. Cosmo de* Medici, Petrarch, and Boccacio, that ever lived ? 
This shows the change which has taken place in the human 
mind, and the existence of a more correct appreciation or esti¬ 
mation of the respective merits of the Mechanic, the Liberal, 
and the Fine Arts. 

Nay—the march of the Mechanic Arts has been such, that it 
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the old definition of them, which was quoted at the beginning 
of * this sketch, possessed originally a befitting exactness of de¬ 
scription, it does now seem so accurate in its application. You 
will recollect that the definition, acknowledged almost by all 
writers, is: “ that the Mechanic Arts are those in which the 
hand and body are more concerned than the mipd.” Therefore 
its product, partaking of the nature of the producer, must be that 
in which there is more manual than intellectual labor. But is 
this the fact ? On the contrary, is it not well known that, fre¬ 
quently, the most exquisite product of the Mechanic Arts is 
that issuing from those manufactures which may be said to dis¬ 
pense entirely with manual labor, by the use of such machinery 
as works with little or no aid of the human hand, but only through 
the will of the human intellect ? For this reason, the former 
scholastic distinctions established between the Arts ought to be 
abolished, and the old landmarks removed. The mutual assist¬ 
ance existing between the Arts is so great, their affinities are so 
strong, that they ought to blend harmoniously together in a dem¬ 
ocratic union, and disclaim all the pretensions of an unnatural 
hierarchy. Equals in rank, and with laurels crowned, hand in 
hand, and forming round man a radiant circle of love and pro¬ 
tection, let them move on, satisfying his physical wants, refining 
his moral and intellectual desires, and gratifying his tastes for 
pleasure and beauty. The Mechanic Arts are the embodiment of 
the sober faculties—of the ratiocination of man—the ingenious 
tools of his patient and reflective industry. The Fine Arts are 
the fairy children of his imagination—the gems that dropped from 
the rich casket of the mind—the realization of the dreams of the 
soul. The former are the fruits of the trefmffcuowledge—the 
latter are the flowers, and the delicate leaves, and the variegated 
hues with which it is embellished. In that little world of inven¬ 
tions which man is,entitled to call his creation, the Mechanic Arts, 
although “ formed out of the dust of the ground/’ like Adam, are, 
like him, “endued with sanctity of reason/’ and are “ upright 
with front serene to govern” the world. They are made to 

Be fitful,, multiply, and fill the earth—< 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fish of the sea, and fowl of the air, 

And every living thing that moves on the earth. 

To complete the comparison, we will say that the Fine Arts 
are, like Eve, “all grace, and dignity, and love/’ 

“With what all earth or heaven could bestow., 

To make them amiable.” 

It is hoped there is nothing in the. observations which have 
been submitted .that can, in the slightest degree,.be construed 
into a wish on our part to diminish the favor, of .that worship 
which has always been, paid at, the shrine of the Fine Arts; 
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and no one is disposed to bend lower than ourselves in the 
temple where the blest effulgence of their glory abides. Nay 
—rwho, in their presence, is not impressed with a sense of 
their majestic loveliness and supreme excellence ? Look at 
the dying gladiator—you forget the marble—you feel tempted 
to rush to the assistance of the quivering llesh and the stream¬ 
ing blood which you fancy before you, for 

He leans upon bis hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death—but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 

Is not the whole scene as vividly before you, as if you were 
sitting in a Roman amphitheatre ? 

But stop, and beware of profane intrusion. Here is 

The lord of the unerring bow, 

The go d of life, and poesy, and light— 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 

The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty, flash ttieir full lightnings by— 

Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

Is not the illusion complete ? Do you not feel that you are in 
the presence of the Apollo of Belvidere ? And are you not in¬ 
debted for it to poetry—the most beautiful, the most bewitching 
of the Fine Arts—the purest fountain of delight given to man, 
and where bubble up, invitingly to his lips, the perennial waters 
of immortality ? 

Shall we point out to you the Venus de’ Medici—the dream of 
genius drunk with love—the cold stone made to breathe immor¬ 
tal grace, youth, and divinity—every perfection that visible sub¬ 
stance can possess, gathered into a goddess—the divine fore¬ 
head—the ambrosial lips—the soft curving lines of a body from 
which voluptuousness seems to exhale, as perfume from the 
rose ? 

Shall we attempt to describe the ecstasy which every one must 
feel at sight of the Coliseum, St. Peter's Church, the cathedral 
of Seville, the Moorish Alhambra, and so many other architectu¬ 
ral wonders ? Shall we speak of painting—which makes us shud¬ 
der at the agonies of the crucifixion, and fall prostrate, shroud¬ 
ing our face from the overpowering glories of the transfiguration ? 
Shall we mention music, that lingering echo of heaven preserved 
in the human soul—which soothes even the fury of the maniac, 
and which has a voice equally acceptable to the prostration of 
grief and to the elation of happiness r We have said enough to 
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show that, if we claim for the Mechanic Arts a portion of that 
sovereignty which their favored sisters had hitherto exclusively 
exercised over the world, we are as willing as any one to pay the 
tribute of our allegiance, when passing before the throne on 
which the admiration of mankind has placed the Fine Arts. 

This is but a brief sketch, inadequate to the merits of the sub¬ 
ject—a flitting and vague shadow cast on the wall—-the imper¬ 
fect concatenation of a few thoughts, caught at random and on 
the wing, as they sped their hurried flight—the mere outline .or 
indication, rather than the completion, of a picture. Defec¬ 
tive as it is, it closes at the point where we have conducted 
you—the rehabilitation of the Mechanic Arts in the esti¬ 
mation of mankind. In our next, we shall attempt to present, 
in the same comprehensive manner, some further consider¬ 
ations connected with the influence those arts have had, and 
which they will continue to exercise on the destinies of the hu¬ 
man race. This is but the portico of the edifice through which 
it will be our pride to escort the reader, on some future 
occasion. 


Art. III.—GREAT CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES—SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 

No. V. 

By the census of 1850, there were in Savannah 1,720 dwell¬ 
ings, and 1,783 families. 

Families. Males. Females. Total. 

Whites...4,409. 3,986... 8,395 

Free colored. 264.-. 422. 686 

Slaves.2,*948. 3,282.6,231 


Total.15,312 


Male. 

Under 1. 152 

1 and under 5.... 645 
5 and under 20.. .2,238 


AGES OF POPULATION. 
Female. 


Bom in the State... 4,774 

l< New-Erigland. 268 

■ R Middle States. 633 

u South (eui'of Georgia)... 070 

“ Northwest, .i.. 14 

“ South..*.,. 31 


... IV7 
... 766 
...2,457 


20 and under 50 .. 
50 and under 100. 
100 and over. 


Mate. Female. 

.3,951.3,437 

. 631. 850 

1 . 1 


Bom in Ireland.. 1,555 

“ Germany. 383 

Other foreigners..'. 493 

Total Foregin_.......2,434 

United States.6,500 


Bom in United States . 6,590 I Total white and free colored 9,064 
Exclusive of unknown nativities. 

Males. Femfttar; Total. , * Native-bora. 

Attending -school.562. „.... 530___1,094.1,028 

Adults who cannot read and write.. 8...... 9. 1.7. . . 8 

Tonnage of Satannah, 1853, 20,505 tons ; ste&n tonnage, 5,667 tons. 
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The population of Savannah was— 

1800.5,166 1830 7,776 

1810.5,215 1840.11,214 

1820.7,523 

The following is from the pen of a Charlestonian, and was 
prepared for the Charleston Courier :— 

Savannah, the commercial capital of Georgia, is beautifullv 
situated, on the south bank of the Savannah River, so named 
we presume, from the swamps, now converted into fields, on its 
borders. It is the seat of justice of Chatham county, so called 
in honor of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the great parlia¬ 
mentary advocate of the liberties of America. The city is 
distant, 12 miles in a direct line, and 18 miles by the curves of 
the river, from the ocean. It stands on an elevated plateau or 
high bluff, 40 feet above the bed of the river, at low-water mark. 
To be seen to advantage, it must be viewed from one of its 
church spires or other elevations, whence its public and private 
architecture, its beautiful river and busy wharves, its numerous 
steamers and other craft, its fertile low lands and adjacent 
country seats and scenery, present a landscape of great and 
varied beauty. 

M^ny of the private residences in Savannah are very beauti¬ 
ful, and are mostly built after the Northern rather than the 
Southern style—with basement stories, in many instances, below 
the surface, (the soil being dry to a considerable depth,) and 
without the piazza or verandah. This is doubtless attributable 
to the large infusion of northern population. The lots are gen¬ 
erally small, with little yard or garden room, and kitchens and 
servants’ apartments within the main building. Houses are in 
great demand, although rapidly increasing in number, and rents 
are very high. 

The interests of religion appear to be well cared for. The 
Protestant Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, all have one or more places of worship—of more or 
less elegance of structure—and that of the Independent Presby¬ 
terians cost $120,000. Besides these, there are the Roman 
Catholic Church, Penfield’s Mariners'Church, the Jewish Syna¬ 
gogue, an African Methodist Church, and three African Baptist 
churches, in which four last named the preachers are negroes 
or colored persons. 

Education also commands a high degree of attention and 
culture; the Chatham Academy, eight schools for instruction in 
the higher branches; the Savannah Free School, the Savannah 
Female Asylum* the Institution of-the Sisters of our Lady of 
Mercy, and fourteen primary schools, contributing to the in¬ 
struction of the rising generation. 

The noble office of charity is likewise weH served. Besides 
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the private charity, which letteth not its left hand know what 
the right hand doth, the following institutions and societies, 
among others, publicly minister in the cause of benevolence, 
viz.:—The Savannah Poor House and Hospital, Georgia Infir¬ 
mary, Widows’ Society, Savannah Free School, Clothing and 
Fuel Association, Hibernian Society, German Friendly Society, 
Mechanics’ Benevolent Society, Seamen’s Port Society, Female 
Seamen’s Friend Society, Institution of the Sisters of our Lady 
of Mercy, Union Society, (for the support and education of 
male orphans,) Savannah Female Asylum, (with a beautiful 
edifice, and thirty orphans under its care,) five Masonic and four 
Odd Fellows’ Lodges, and two Divisions of the Sons of Temper¬ 
ance. In addition to these, there are some twenty charitable 
societies or more connected with the different churches. Verily, 
then, doth Savannah not despise or turn her back upon the 
poor, but causeth the heart of the widow and the orphan to sing 
for joy. 

She is an extensive cotton mart, and does a large business in 
rice and lumber, and in general trade. In 1848, according to 
“ White’s Statistics of Georgia,” she exported 243,233 bags of 
cotton ; in 1845, 304,544 ; 30,136 tierces of rice, and 16,449,588 
feet of lumber. The value of her real estate, in the same year, 
was $3,000,000. She has a banking capital proportioned to her 
commercial wants. Bank of the State of Georgia, capital 
$1,500,000, of which $800,000 are appropriated to Savannah; 
Planters’ Bank, $538,000 paid in ; Marine and Fire Insurance 
Bank, $400,000, with privilege of increase to $800,000 ; Central 
Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia, $2,549,165 paid in, 
and $205,000 appropriated to banking in 1848; and the Sa¬ 
vannah Institution for Savings, instituted in 1844. Numerous 
steamships, steamboats, and other packet lines connect her with 
all the principal ports of the United States, north and south of 
her, extending to Key West, Havana, Chagres, Panama, Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregon. The Steamboat Company of Georgia, and 
the Iron SteamDoat Company of Georgia, each with a capital af 
$100,000, and having three steamers and fourteen or fifteen tow¬ 
boats, capable of containing 750 bales of cotton each, besides 
five or six steamers, in no regular line, connect her interiorly 
with Augusta. 

The Central Railroad places her in connection with Macon ; 
and by means of a branch at Milieu, with Augusta, and the rail¬ 
road lines beyond those limits, open to her the enriching trade, 
not only of the whole interior of the State, but of the West and 
Southwest; and the Savannah and Ogeechee Canal gives her 
an additional channel of internal commerce. - Besides all 
these elements of prosperity, she has cotton -presses, steam and 
hydraulic; steam rice mills; steam saw mills; steam planing 
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mills; steam works and iron foundries, to propel her onward in 
her career of successful industry and enterprise. She also has 
telegraphic communications with all the principal cities of the 
Union. 

The wharves of Savannah lie along the margin of the river, 
40 feet below the general level of the city ; and rising above the 
edge of the bluff are the fourth stories of the stores erected on 
the wharves, with entrances opening into them from this eleva¬ 
tion. 

Savannah enjoys a large degree of health, her authorities 
having promoted this great blessing by many judicious arrange¬ 
ments, and her statistics comparing favorably with nearly every 
city in the Union. Among the measures conducive to health is 
the ventilation effected by*the location of a public square on 
every alternate section or square of the city. A large public 
park, with a pine grove, is laid out on the southern outskirt of 
the city; and a fine promenade, shaded by noble trees, occupies 
a portion of the bluff, near the river. The health regulations 
are, I learn, very stringent. 

During the morning, after my arrival, a young companion and 
myself took a buggy, and rode out to Bonaventure, distant four 
miles from the city—“ a country seat” formerly the property of 
Gov. Josiah Tattnall, of the Revolution, and the beautiful ceme¬ 
tery attached to it. 

“ The Evergreen Cemetery Company of Bonaventure” was 
incorporated in 1848, in the hope of making Bonaventure Ceme¬ 
tery the burial-ground of the citizens of Savannah, but it has 
been, as yet, very little used for that purpose. There are but 
few monumental memorials or vaults yet erected. Among them 
are those of Gov. Tattnall, Gen. Clinch, and the Cruger family, 
and some of them are very elegant and tasteful. The inclosure 
embraces an area of 70 acres, beautifully situated on the river; 
and it is remarkable for its magnificent avenues of live oaks. 
The oaks, profusely covered with venerable moss, are not of very 
large size, but are very numerous, those on opposite sides of the 
avenues commingling their leafy honors and interlocking their 
branches and joist-like limbs, so as to form Gothic arches or roof¬ 
like canopies over the walks. It has a wild and romantic aspect, 
and is very much neglected; but its natural and artificial beauty 
is so great as to render it a favorite ride, to the speed and com¬ 
fort of which paved streets and a plank road, as substitutes for 
sand, would very much contribute. 

Bavannah was originally marked out and settled by the cele¬ 
brated General James Edward Oglethorpe, with a body of colo¬ 
nists, who arrived (and in part landed) thereon the 1st February, 
1783. He obtained the consent of Tomo-Chichi, the Mico, or 
Chief, of a small tribe of Indians, who resided at Yamacraw, 
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three miles up the river, to the settlement of the colony, and 
thus became the founder of the Empire State of the South. On 
the 9th February, 1733. “ Mr. Oglethorpe and Colonel Bull [from 
Charleston, with a message from the General Assembly, and a 
letter from Gov. Johnson of South Carolina, promising assistance 
to the colonists,] marked out the square, the streets, and forty 
lots for houses of the town ; and the first house, which was 
ordered to be made of clap-boards, was begun that day.” Gen. 
Oglethorpe, on his return to England, whither he set sail May 
7th, 1734, took with him, on a visit, Tomo-Chichi, Scenawki, his 
wife, and Tooanahowi, his nephew, accompanied by Hillispilli, the 
war chief, Apakowlski, Stimalchi, Sinlouchi, and Hinguitoi, five 
chiefs of the Creek nation, and by Umphichi, a chief from Pala- 
chocolas, with their interpreter. The Indians were received and 
entertained with great eclat at the British court, and set sail, on 
their return to Georgia, in November following. Tomo-Chichi 
died in 1797, aged 97 years, and was buried in the Court-House 
square, at Savannah. 

In the vicinity of Savannah there are several places of historic 
or other interest. About nine miles from the city are the re¬ 
mains of Whitefield’s Orphan House, an institution founded and 
established by the celebrated preacher, George Whitefield, who' 
on the invitation of the Wesleys, (then in Georgia,) offered him¬ 
self as a missionary to the trustees of the colony, and in that ca¬ 
pacity arrived at Savannah, on the 4th May, 1738. Among 
other useful and Christian labors, he dedicated himself to that of 
establishing an orphan asylum, for which purpose the trustees 
presented him five hundred acres of land, and he collected money 
for the purpose by preaching in Charleston and other places in 
the colonies—and in England crowds flocking to his ministry, it 
being “ no unusual thing for 20,000 people to assemble to hear 
him.” The Countess of Huntingdon, too, aided him in founding 
the institution, and it went into successful operation, and flour¬ 
ished for a number of years. An interesting letter from White- 
field himself, dated “ Bethesda, in Georgia, March 26, 1745-46,” 
represents it as flourishing at that date, but subsequently it went 
into decay, and was finally destroyed by fire in 1770; and in 
1808, the property was sold by order of the Georgia Legislature, 
and the proceeds applied to the hospital, the Chatham Academy, 
and the Union Society. An old document, among the archives 
of the Georgia Historical Society, containing a list of the orphans 
of this establishment, shows that the ancestors of many of the 
most respectable families in Chatham, and other places in Georgia, 
were educated there. 

Thunderbolt lies five miles southeast of Savannah, taking its 
singular name, according to Gen. Oglethorpe’s account of Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, “ from the fall of a thunderbolt; and a spring 
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thereupon rose in that place, which still smells of the bolt. ,, 
Brewton’s Hill, now the property of Dr. Screven, was the place 
where a portion of the British landed, preparatory to the attack 

on Savannah, in 1778. At Gibbons’ plantation, seven or eight 
miles from Savannah, is the battle-ground of a contlict between 
Gen. Wayne and a body of Creek Indians, commanded by Gur- 
istersigo, who was left, with seventeen of his warriors, dead on 
the battle-field. Cherokee Hill, eight miles from the city, and 
Hutchison’s Island, opposite the city, and many other places in 
the county, are associated with revolutionary incidents. Jasper 
Spring, situated about two miles from Savannah, just within the 
margin of an oak and gum forest, derives its name from the 
rescue of a number of American prisoners, and the capture of 
their foes at that spot, by Sergeants Jasper and Newton—a gal¬ 
lant incident, which our tasteful artist, John B. White, Esq., nas 
happily commemorated with his pencil. 

The gallant Jasper received his mortal wound at the siege of 
Savannah, when planting on the British lines the stand of colors 
presented to his regiment by the patriotic lady of Colonel Barnard 
Elliott, after the battle of Fort Moultrie. Lieutenants Bush and 
Hume had both been previously shot down in previous attempts to 
effect the same object, all three thus fulfilling the prediction in 
Mrs. Elliott’s address, when presenting the colors :—“ I make 
not the least doubt, under Heaven’s protection, you will stand 
by these colors so long as they wave in the air of liberty and 
also fulfilling the pledge that “ they should be honorably sup¬ 
ported, and never be tarnished by the second regiment.” 

Amoug the distinguished living citizens of Savannah are the 
Hon. John McPherson Berrien and the Hon. James M. Wayne, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. Berrien, as a 
profound lawyer, an able judge, and an accomplished statesman, 
is largely identified with the history and the fame of Georgia. 
He is one of the most polished as well as able speakers of our 
country ; by universal consent he was regarded as one Of the 
Ciceros of the American Senate ; and his retirement from that 
body is a national loss. He is the son of Major John Berrien, of 
the revolutionary army, who migrated to Georgia from New- 
Jersey, at an early age. Mr. Berrien was born at his grand¬ 
mother’s residence in New-Jersey, where his mother was on a 
visit, while his father w r as in Georgia (to w ? hich he had returned 
after the close of his military service) preparing for .the recep¬ 
tion of the family. Mr. Berrien, therefore, claims a double na¬ 
tivity, being a Jersey Blue by actual birth, and a Georgian by 
virtue of his father’s domicil. His mother w r as Margaret 
McPherson, the sister of John McPherson, (aid-de-camp oi Gen. 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec.) and of Gen. Wm. McPherson, 
who served in the American army until the close of the Revo¬ 
lutionary War. 
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The Hon. James Moore Wayne is a native of Savannah, and 
is maternally a descendant of the Clifford family of Charleston, 
from which Clifford’s street and Clifford’s alley took their names, 
but which is now extinct in the male line. He distinguished 
himself as a leading member of Congress under General Jack¬ 
son’s administration, and has long worn the ermine of the 
Supreme Bench of the Union with grace and dignity. 

Among the many gratifications of my brief visit to Savannah 
was that of meeting, in her present postmaster, an old college 
friend, a native of South Carolina, and a graduate of her college, 
who, after running a distinguished career, professionally and po¬ 
litically, in both his native and adopted States, is now enjoying 
an easy independence, the fruit of his honorable toils, and a gen¬ 
eral esteem and popularity, the meet reward of his talents, his 
virtues, and his worth. Ever will I cherish among my most 
pleasant recollections the social as well as hospitable meal, par¬ 
taken along with my family at his family board, where mat¬ 
ronly grace and worth presided, and an affectionate circle 
gathered around his aged and venerable mother, an octogenarian, 
yet in a green old age, and full of interesting reminiscences 
of the olden time. Agreeable converse gave wings to time, 
and the hour of departure came with mutual regrets at its 
unwelcome intrusion. 

After dinner I was taken by my friend to the residence of 
Mr. Tefft, who was, unfortunately for me, absent from the 
city, and I there enjoyed a hurried glance over a number of 
Mr. T.’s rare autographs and relics, which generally have 
the peculiar interest and advantage of being accompanied by 
letters or manuscripts, and often by portraits of the writers 
of the autographs. 


Art. IV.—THE GREAT SOUTHERN CONVENTION IN CHARLESTON. 

FOURTH DAY. 

The President laid before the Convention certain papers from Mr. J. J. 
Siebels, United States Charge d’Affaires at Brussels, which were referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions: 

Brussels, Belgium. March 22, 1854. 

Dear Sir: —I learn from the American papers, just this moment arrived 
here, that the “ Commercial Convention of the South” will meet in Charles¬ 
ton in April-—next month. I do not know what time in that month, but I 
trust net teo soon for this to reach its destination before its adjournment. I 
had supposed that the Convention was to have met at a later period, and 
hence have put off addressing you upon the subject of this communica¬ 
tion, fhat I might obtain all the information which would throw light upon 
so important a matter. But I must now write very briefly—and I fear very 
unsatisfactorily—or not at all. 

It has long been a question of anxious consideration in the United State*, 
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and particularly in the South' that our products should find a more direct , x 
and hence a better market, on the Continent of Europe. The tribute that 
is annually paid to Liverpool for u receiving and forwarding’’—for it 
amounts to about this—our products, cotton, rice, tobacco, &c., is enormous. 

I have not time to exhibit it bv statistical facts ; but this can easily be done 
by reference to the amount of our produce reshipped from Liverpool to the 
Continent of Europe, allowing Jive per cent for Liverpool charges on the 
gross amount of sales, which is entirely lost upon every reshipment. Thin 
is the amount of tribute paid to that city. This will appear incredible ; but 
I inclose herewith a copy of account sales of one hundred bales cotton, at 
8% =4^d., # from which it will be seen that, after deducting the freight, 
the duty , (now no longer paid,) insurance charges in the United States, and 
one or two other minor items, that are common charges, and it will leave 
some two hundred dollars, as the amount of tribute on these one hundred 
bales cotton, in case they were reshipped to the Continent, where they would 
have to submit to about the same amount of charges. It may be said that 
this is paid, after all, eventually by the consumer. Grant, for the sake of 
argument, that it is; still is it not clear, that if the consumer had not this 
additional tax to pay, that he would be enabled to buy and consume more, 
and thus extend the use of the staple, increasing its demand, and thereby 
enhance, to a certain extent, its price ? 

What is true of cotton is also true of other commodities. Through every 
hand they pass, something must be deducted to pay for the handling, aud the 

* Sale of 100 bales of cotton at Liverpool, direct from the United States, when 
the price was about what it is now. 

100 bales of cotton. 42,000 lbs. 

Draughts per bale. 100 lbs. 

Tare 4 lbs per cwt. 1,500 “ 

-- 1,600 “ 


Net weight 
At 4|d. per lb. 8| cts.... 


40,400 “ 

.$3,535 00 


Charges in the United States . 

Baggage, twine, mending and making. $14 50 

Wharfage $4, cartage $10, storage $8 . 22 00 

Fire insurance, $3 81, postage $3 60. 7 31 

Marine Insurance 1 per cent, on $3,578 81 . 35 79 

* Policy. 1 25 

- $8° 85 

Charges in Liverpool. 

Dock dues £4 0s. 6d., town dues 16s. 8d. $23 32 

Duty 35d. per cwt. on 360 cwt., 2 qrs., 24 lbs.... 252 60 

Carterage, porterage, weighage, £3 14s. Id. 17 78 

Canvas, twine and mending, £2 9s. 11 76 

Warehouse rent for 12 weeks, £5. 24 00 

Postages and small charges, 10s. 6d... 2 52 

Brokerage \ percent., insurance I per cent., 3 months 
10 day8 interest, discount $ per cent., 1$ per cent, on 

£731 9s. 2d . 66 26 * 

Freight id. per lb. on 40,400 lbs.. 404 00 

5 per cent, primage on freight. 20 20 

Commission and guarantee 3 per cent, on £736 9s. 2d. 106 05 
Three months’ interest on cash charges, £974 7s. 14 62 

° AAifQ At 


Total charges. $1,023 86 

Nearly one-third of capital. 

VOL. XVII.-NO. III. 3 
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aggregate of these charges must be, in the end, paid mutually bv the 
producer and the consumer. The evident desire of these, then, should be to 
reduce, as far as possible, the number of these charges or ^handlings, in their 
transit from the former to the latter. -All this, however, is self-evident, and 
will doubtless be fully understood and appreciated by your Convention. 

To the point* then, which is the principal object of this letter: that is, the 
selection of some suitable port on the western coast of Europe, that may be 
easily, speedily and cheaply reached by the cotton consuming and manu¬ 
facturing countries of the continent—by all Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
France, Switzerland. By casting your eye over the map of Europe, you 
will perceive that there are but two points upon that whole coast, from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic, that are at all suitable—taking into consideration 
their harbors, railroad connections, and accessibility at all seasons of the 
year—for great commercial entrepots for our produce. These are Antwerp 
and Havre. The former, I am informed by those who are well acquainted 
with the subject, is by far the safest and most accessible harbor of the two, 
with quite as deep, if not deeper water on the bar. Its importance in all 
respects was fully appreciated by Napoleon I., who had determined to make 
it the maritime entrepot of France; and he had already commenced gigantic. 
works of improvement to this end, when he was dethroned. Again, by ref¬ 
erence to the map, you will perceive that Antwerp is, upon an average of 
some three or four hundred miles , nearer three-fourfhs of the cotton manu¬ 
facturing countries of Europe than Havre. Belgium has by far the best and 
most extensive system of railroads, considering her geographical extent and 
population, than any country of Europe, harclly excepting England, and 
their charges for transportation are far less than in the latter country. The 
whole country is literally covered by a net work of these great iron thorough¬ 
fares; and Antwerp is connected by railroad with every important rail¬ 
road on the continent ; and with Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Cologne, Havre, 
Ostend, Ghent, of course the Rhine', in fine, with the very heart and centre 
of almost every important country in Middle and Northern Europe. In this 
respect, nothing is wanting. 

The remaining point of paramount importance is, will the necessary 
facilities be afforded by the people of Belgium and the merchants of Ant¬ 
werp, to purchase our produce—of course at fair prices—which may be 
thus wanted by the manufactories and consumers of Europe I I think I 
may pretty safely say yes. 

A more direct and extensive eotnfhercial intercourse between Antwerp 
and the United States has latterly been a subject of much comment and 
anxious inquiry and consideration among the leading commercial men. and 
I may say statesmen also, of this country, from the king down. And the 
subject of a more extensive direct importation of Southern produce to Ant¬ 
werp has received particular and special attention, with the double view of 
increasing the exports of Belgium to that portion of the, United States, and 
of making Antwerp a more extensive depot for those products; and I feel 
quite sure ? with tne necessary timely encouragement from our side,.that 
ample facilities would be afforded to purchase cotton and other products of 
our section, commensurate with the wants of this section of Europe; and 
further, to make advances thereon, until 9 ales were effected. In fact, I may 
say that this has been assured me from the most reliable and wealthy 
commercial associations in the country. They propose to advance upon 
cotton for three Xo Hx and nine months, if necessary, at the rate o i five per 
cent . per annum, and to sell at 2 per cent, commissions. These advances to 
be.ma4e in Southern ports } upon the shipment or consignment of the cotton. 

As an evidence of the sentiment here, upon the subject of a more direct 
rad frequent intercourse with the United States. I may mention, that within 
the last five months, the money necessary to build four steam vessels^ to run 
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between New-York and Antwerp, has been subscribed, a company organ¬ 
ized. and the vessels contracted for; and it is confidently expected that they will 
commence their trips within twelve months. And further, that a gentleman 
of the North, of great sagacity and wealth, has been here for the last five 
months, making arrangements to pDt on an American line of four more 
st eamers, and that he has just left here, after assuring mo that he will succeed. 
These are indications, at least, going tothow the important 
this point is being held, by sagacious mercantile men in both countries. * 

But, it may be asked, would not ships bringing Southern produce to Ant¬ 
werp be compelled to return empty, or seek freight in other ports ? Not at 
all. Belgium herself is the most populous country of Europe, and her manu¬ 
factories are extensive and of a superior quality. Her laces, carpets, cloths, 
linen fabrics, glass, leather, etc., are celebrated for their extreme excellence: 
and my own experience of their very reasonable cost creates a surprise that 
they are not more extensively imported and consumed in the United States. 
This would result, I feel sure, from a more intimate knowledge of their great 
superiority and cheapness; and this would be, doubtless, brought about, so 
far, at least, as our section was concerned, by a more extensive importation, 
of cotton to Antwerp. But, in addition to what we might take of Belgian 
produce in exchange, there would be such fabrics and commodities as we 
take from Germany, the north of France, etc.: porcelains, silks, leather, 
i . cloths, jewelry, et< ad ns it is to be hoped that our Southern 

cities are to become more extensive direct importers of those foreign com¬ 
modities-which are consumed at the South, ships which take out cotton 
could return with full cargoes direct to our ports. How much more natural 
such a trade would be, and how much more profitable to the producer and 
consumer of the South than that which now prevails! Cotton is shipped 
from Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New-Orleans, mainly to Liverpool. 
There the ships take in a return cargo—in a great measure previously trans¬ 
ported from the continent—for New-York, Philadelphia and Boston ; and to 
these cities our Southern merchants repair to lay in their stocks, to be re- 
shipped by them to the South, at a cost almost equal to that of the original 
| transport from Liverpool or the continent. Thus we pay, double tribute 

for the great bulk of foreign goods consumed at the S <-th—lirst to Liver¬ 
pool, and then to New-York, Philidelphia and Boston. Surely it must 
be the finest country of the world, not only to live , but to flourish, under 
such unnatural and enormous drafts upon our industry. To what a degree 
of prosperity should it not advance, could we be disenthralled from such a 
state of affairs—to sell our produce in markets nearest to their consumption, 
and to buy, in return, those commodities which we consume of foreign manu¬ 
facture, in those markets nearest to their productions ! 

Although Antwerp is not now what it has been in times long passed, in 
point of wealth and commercial influence—when it boasted its 5,000 mer¬ 
chants on 'change, its 2,500 ships floating at one time in its harbor—still 
it is yet a city of extensive commerce and trade. It numbers over one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, many of them of vast wealth and large busi¬ 
ness, and it is rapidly recovering the position which it once held in Europe, 
but which it has partly lost, mainly in consequence of the many cruel re¬ 
verses to which it has been subjected, pending almost every war in Europe, 
from the days Qf its persecution by the cruel Alva, and tne inquisition of 
Philip II , down to the siege of 1831. That it was thus invariably the point 
of attack, and always of the most stubborn and determined resistance, shows 
conclusively its great importance. Since 1831, it has gone on steadily to 
increase in wealth, commerce and population, and with the admirable sjs- 
tera of railroads that connects it with every city, town and hamlet, almost, 
of Belgium, and with every part of Europe accessible by railroad, it must 
speedily approximate its former grandeur and importance. Its imports from 
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the United States amount to several millions annually, and is steadily on the 
increase. In 1850 there were about 45,000 bales cotton imported, and last 
year there were seventy. Had it been the lot of this city to belong uninter¬ 
ruptedly to one great power, that could have defended it successfully from 
that devastation and pillage of which it was so frequently the victim, it 
would now, perhaps, have excelled any city of Europe in point of trade And 
foreign commerce. 

I regret that the hurried manper in which I am compelled to write this 
communication prevents the elaboration of many important facts lately 
alluded to; but they will doubtless be fully considered in all their bearings 
by your enlightened body. 

It is not for me to suggest in what manner this business should be put 
into formula, or what preliminary steps should be taken in the matter by 
your Convention. It may. perhaps, be thought necessary to appoint an able 
and influential committee, on your behalf, to correspond with parties here, 
in order to arrive at some common understanding on the subject, which 
might greatly aid and facilitate the undertaking in its incipiency, which is, 
in truth, the most difficult part of the business, and upon the success of 
which would depend, perhaps, the whole matter. 

It would afford me great pleasure to co-operate with, and aid you in any 
way in my power, towards the accomplishment of the ends which will be 
the subject of your deliberations. A citizen of the South, and a planter 
myself, I have a double interest to subserve in furthering your views, and 
tendering my cordial good wishes to the issue of your proceedings. 

In great haste, believe me, with great respect, 

Your fellow-citizen, 

To the President of the u Commercial Con - ) J. J. Siebels. 

venlion of the SouthCharleston. j 

Lieut. M. F. Maury submitted, from the Committee on Resolutions, the 
following, viz.: 

Resolved , That a committee of be appointed, to consider and re¬ 

port upon the propriety and expediency of adopting some plan for promoting 
Southern and Western manufactures and mining operations. 

Resolved ', That this Convention recommend to each of the Southern States 
having a seaport, to encourage the establishment of a direct trade with 
Europe, either by exempting from taxes, for a limited time, the goods im¬ 
ported, or by allowing the importers an equivalent drawback or bounty, or 
hy such other mode as to the Legislatures of the several States may seem best. 

Resolved, That efforts should be made to establish a direct line of steam¬ 
ers with Europe, from some Southern port or ports, without further delay; 
and that, in the event of the establishment of such a line, the united support 
of all the Southern States should be^pledged, if possible, to sustain such a line. 

Resolved , That this Convention recommend to the Government of the 
United States the formation of reciprocal treaties with foreign governments, 
for the admission of their respective products at reduced and equal rates of 
duty; and that the Senators and Representatives from the respective States 
be requested to bring the subject before Congress. 

Mr. Oakey, of Louisiana, moved that the gentlemen who desire to discuss 
the subject of the Pacific Railroad be now heard, which was ruled out of or¬ 
der, inasmuch as all the resolutions had been committed to the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was taken up from the table. 

Pending its consideration, LiCut. M, F. Maury reported that the Committee 
of Vice-Presidents recommended that when the yeas and nsys are called, 
the call be by States, each State having one vote. And tm motion, the rec¬ 
ommendation was adopted. 
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The report was then taken op. 

Mr. Oakey, of Louisiana, moved to postpone the consideration of the same 
until to-morrow, at 9 o’clock, which was not adopted. 

The first resolution was then considered, and verbally amended and 
adopted. 

The second resolution was then considered, the blank filled with the words 
“three from each State represented in this Convention,’’ and in verbal par¬ 
ticulars. 

Gen. Tilghman, of Maryland, offered as an amendment to add as fol¬ 
lows, viz.: 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommend to the Legislatures 
of the several States here represented the adoption of a system tor the en¬ 
couragement of manufactures and commerce, by the granting of bounties 
and all such other benefits and privileges as the powers reserved and pos¬ 
sessed by the States may permit. 

And thereupon he addressed the Convention as follows, viz.: 

That if it was in order, he would be glad to offer the resolution he had 
presented yesterday, as a substitute for this second resolution of the Commit¬ 
tee. 

The President.—It is in order. 

Mr. Tilghman.—Regarding the proposition embodied in this resolution as 
one of an eminently practical character, without any desire to detain the 
Convention, yet believing, as his delegation did, that there was a principle 
involved in the declaration of the General Committee, and in the amend¬ 
ment he proposed to offer, calculated to be as important, if not more impor¬ 
tant, in its direct tendency and results, and bearing upon the subject now 
under consideration, and as it was perhaps the only subject on which the 
State of Maryland would desire to trespass upon the time of the Conven¬ 
tion, he beggedto be allowed to call attention to the subject most pointedly 
and particularly. He would then proceed at once to call the attention of 
the Convention to the particular point on which he desired their considera¬ 
tion. In the language of the General Committee, contained in their reso¬ 
lution, they recommended the appointment of a committee of three from 
each State, and among the different duties which this committee was to 
perform were the following : 

“And that it be the duty of said committee to address the people of the 
States represented in this Convention, and to urge the importance of action 
in the Legislatures thereof, in favor of education, of manufacturing, of ship¬ 
building, of direct trade, and of mining.” 

The difference between that resolution, and the one submitted yesterday 
by the State of Maryland, was this : The Maryland delegation wished to call 
the attention, not only of the people and the Legislatures of the various 
States, to the general policy of promoting, by every means in their power, 
the important interests enumerated in the resolutions of the committee, but 
also to make a recommendation—or perhaps it might more properly be call¬ 
ed an “ instruction ’’—of this body to their committee, still more pointed and 
imperative. They wished to impress upon the committee, and through the 
committee on the people, and their Representatives in their several Legis¬ 
latures, the importance oi obtaining unauimity of action in promoting the 
encouragement of manufactures. . 

Mr. President, (continued Mr. T.,) I need perhaps go no further than the 
commencement of such sessions as the one in which we are now engaged, 
to show that, whilst the wants of the Southern and Southwestern States 
have been felt in the most vital degree, and whilst various recommenda¬ 
tions have been made, proceeding from the most intelligent men in the 
country, for the purpose of remedying these wants, these recommendations 
so far have not proved efficient and effective- I might refer you to the 
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Convention in the city of Macon, Geo., held in 1839, and, without detain¬ 
ing the Convention with reading any of its proceedings, might simply state 
that, of the Southern States there represented, South Carolina had 170 dele¬ 
gates, North Carolina 3, Georgia 33, Alabama 5, Tennessee 5, and Florida 
3. This, if I am correctly informed, was the third of a series of Conven¬ 
tions held about fifteen years ago. There had been one, I believe, in Au¬ 
gusta, and another in this city. At that Convention there were various res¬ 
olutions adopted, and various reports were made. I allude particularly to a 
report made by the lamented General Hayne, of this city, in which he most 
succinctly describes what were then regarded by eminent men of the South, 
in that day, as to what were the evils to be remedied, and then proceeds to 
detail the mode of remedying them. He says that the first of these evils is 
the want of commercial capital directed to the direct export and import 
trade; second, the want of a sufficient demand for our own goods in our 
own ports and States; third, the want of lines of packet and steam ships 
running at stated periods between our own ports and those of Europe. Sir, 
there can be no doubt of the truth of all these propositions ; and yet, when 
we come to the remedies proposed—and which I will subsequently state— 
we cannot agree in the policy and sufficiency of the policy contained in these 
recommendations, and we think that experience has shown that they are 
not calculated to produce the effects then anticipated. As a remedy for the 
first evil—his mode of supply capital—the proposition contained in the re¬ 
port is that, in the first place, the citizens of the States shall devote to the 
development of their resources a portion of their own means; but deeming 
these insufficient, a commission is to proceed to Europe, for the purpose of 
negotiating loans for this purpose. In the second place, it is recommended 
as a means of furnishing markets for importaf ions, that we should commence 
and complete works of internal improvement, connecting our seaboard with 
the interior. And third, that lines of steamers and packet ships should be 
constructed by the joint corporations of the citizens of these States and of 
Europe. Now there could be no doubt of the advantage of these recom¬ 
mendations, if they could be successfully carried out. We have seen, on 
this occasion, recommendations of a similar character reiterated, thus going 
to show the wants which our States have felt, and that, in the opinion of 
many, the same remedies would be efficacious. But, sir, we still perceive 
that the great want is the want of means to carry any project into effect, 
and that the want of these means is only to be supplied in one way—by a 
patient, untiring, energetic development of our national resources: that, in¬ 
stead of sending our raw material abroad, we should manufacture it at 
home; that that State is the most prosperous commercially which contains 
the greatest amount of population employed in profitable labor; that popu¬ 
lation is what we want; that we have all the natural resources for the en¬ 
couragement of immigration; that we have the raw material to manufac¬ 
ture, but not a sufficient population to engage in the production of that raw 
material, and also in the manufacture of it, and we ought to introduce meas¬ 
ures which will induce immigration to our country; and we think that 
those measures should be by holding out inducements, by State legislation, 
either by bounties or by discriminations as regards taxation, or by the exer¬ 
cise of any other powers which would come within the scope of a State, 
and which would have the effect of enabling them to contend successfully 
with similar undertakings, which have now, under the fostering aid of our 
government, reached such a degree of excellence in the Northern part of 
the country as to prevent our competing successfully with them without 
such aid, at least for a time. Sir, what has been the experience of my own 
State? I believe, without designing to draw any invidious distinction, 
we are the largest manufacturing State of the South. Our manufactures 
grew up under the protection of the General Government; while again, at 
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another'period, under the vacillating policy of that same government, our 
manufacturers were ruined, and their establishments were sold out. And 
they are now again in a prosperous condition, after having gone through all 
these vicissitudes. What is the case in the State to which the honorable 
President of this Convention belongs? Their manufactures commenced at 
a later period, and under more favorable circumstances, have met with 
greater success; but I have been informed that that success has been 
owing, in no inconsiderable degree, to the fostering care which the Legisla¬ 
ture of that State has bestowed on these infant institutions. I have been 
told that articles manufactured in that State have been exempted from tax¬ 
ation ; that members of corporations engaged in manufacturing in Georgia 
have been exempted from individual responsibility for the liabilities of these 
corporations; and that it has actually been further agitated in that State, to 
exempt from taxation property invested in such corporations. But, sir, as 
will always be the case, these questions. I am still further informed, have 
become matters of political difference between parties, a3 we saw some 
years ago, in the case of the General Government. 

Now, if there be one purpose, more than another, that this Convention is 
calculated to subserve, it is this: we meet here on a common platform : we 
meet here to consult upon matters of business, in which, as citizens of the 
South, we have a common interest; we meet under a common agreement 
to have a truce for a time with regard to politics, that, if possible, we may 
determine by our joint deliberations what principle of trade it will be best 
to adopt, and by our joint recommendation of this principle we may have 
such an effect upon the Legislatures of the States, and even, peradvent»re, 
upon the General Government, as may be necessary to carry out the 
objects we have in view. 

In reference to the point on which I am addressing the Convention, let 
me say that we look to State action, and to State action alone. We believe 
that experience has shown that, wherever the fostering aid of the State or 
nation nas been given to undertakings of this kind, in their infancy, it has 
been productive of the most beneficial effects. We believe that we possess 
greater natural advantages than any other portion of the country, if not of 
the world; but we do not believe—and in this I speak for my State and 
delegation—that these natural advantages will be sufficient at the start— 
and we want, in order to secure the thorough independence of the South, to 
see manufactures encouraged in their infancy by State legislation, which 
has been so successful in the North, and that no further time be lost in se¬ 
curing so desirable a result. 

Sir, these are the views which we wish most particularly to enforce upon 
the attention of the Convention; and having explained them in the imper¬ 
fect- manner in which I have done—although there are in the resolutions 
of the committee other topics of great- and deep and important interest—I 
will not detain the Convention by trespassing on its time any further than 
my duty to my own State requires, for the purpose of making a brief al¬ 
lusion to the position she occupies in this body. 

It has been said that the State of Maryland was the first to originate these 
Conventions. I am happy that the honor has been conceded to her ; and, 
in view of the Convention now assembled, had nothing else proceeded from 
our efforts in that respect, we should have considered that, under Providence, 
we had been the means of raising a spirit and attention in the South to her 
true interests, which, if judiciously and wisely directed, will be productive 
of important results. We only wish to be understood as occupying a posi¬ 
tion upon the common platform of Southern interests; that, in originating 
these Conventions, it was not for the purpose of advancing our own peculiar 
interests, but really and sincerely fbr the purpose of advancing the interests 
of the whole South—aye, every portion oi it. f Applause.] We claim and 
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it is one of Our proudest claims—to be a Southern State. [Applause.] We 
claim to be the only State possessing within its borders one of the largest « 
marts upon the Atlantic seaboard, where citizens from the South can, with 
perfect impunity and without hesitation, go with family servants and prop¬ 
erty of every kind. [Applause.] We claim to be connected peculiarly 
with the South, and at the same time with Northerners in our commercial 
transactions, and yet more deeply with the West and Southwest We be¬ 
lieve that what is calculated to promote the interest of one portion of the 
country is calculated to promote the interest of another.' We wish to see 
enlarged measures adopted. We do not wish measures adopted by Con¬ 
ventions, or Legislatures, or Congresses, for this or that section; but, meet¬ 
ing on a common platform, we wish to do everything that will advance all 
measures which each and all of them deem best calculated to promote their 
interests, generaband particular. [Applause.] 

We only desire, therefore, to say, in reference to ourselves, that, possess¬ 
ing all the advantages a large $orhmercial State can confer, for the purposes 
of trade, the State having intercommunications now complete with every 
part, of the country, a State now about to establish direct communications 
with Eurpope, and having already established communications with this 
port, and are rapidly doing so with others, we only wish to say that, pos¬ 
sessing these advantages, and associating with all the Southern and Western 
States we hope that, whenever it becomes necessary for gentlemen from 
these States to turn their faces towards the North, in carrying out their busi¬ 
ness relations, they will turn their faces towards us, and they will get a warm 
M^tyland reception; and that, if we use them as well as other cities on the 
seaboard, they will not refuse to give us the preference. 

I have only now to say to this Convention, that having progressed as far 
as the third annual session, although we do not wish to interfere with the 
claims of other Southern cities, till they are satisfied, yet we hope the time 
will come, after the grandcircle of commercial events shall have transpired, 
which our brethren of the South seem determined to accomplish—after you 
have visited other great cities—we trust we shall again have the pleasure of 
welcoming you in Baltimore; and there, sir, we pledge you that, when next 
favored with your presence, we will give you an excursion. 

And after some discussion, by permission of the body, the amendment was 
withdrawn, and the second resolution then adopted. ~ - 

The third resolution was then taken up, and the blank filled with the wortfe^ 
“three from each State here represented.** * 

A division being then called for, the several measures, the subjects of the 
resolution, were taken Tip, and 

measure being under consideration, Mr. Tift, of Georgia, moved 
to strike out “remissionand insert ^reduction.” 

Lieut. M. F. Maury addressed the Convention as follows: 

Lieut Maury was reluctant unnecessarily to consume the time of the Con¬ 
vention, but as the motion last made had fairly brought the objects of the 
resolution up for discussion, he would ask the indulgence of the Convention, 
while he submitted a few remarks concerning the first proposition, asking for 
the remission #f duties on raiIroad iron. 

Gentlemen might well suppose that this subject had not passed through the 
General Committee hastily, or without discussion. After mature delibera¬ 
tion, that committee, being composed of three delegates from each State here 
represented, had instructed him to report this resolution. 

It might be said" that, in one sense, all the energies of the people of these 
United States were directed to the subject of lessening the expenses of trans¬ 
portation and of facilitating intercourse, and for this end railways might be . 
classed as one of the most potential means. The States, the counties, the 
cities and the people were contributing largely, in the ’fray of loans andsub- 
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scriptions, for the puipose of constrncting railways and other works of inter¬ 
nal improvement. Hundreds of millions of money had been contributed by 
them, and for what purpose 1 Why, for the purpose of removing obstructions, 
and of breaking through barriers which nature had interposed to freedom of 
trade“and facility of intercourse. Every mountain which he saw tunnelled, 
every difficult pass which he saw accomplished, and every river which he 
saw spanned with a bridge or an aqueduct, he considered as a step gained in 
the onward progress of free trade; and whenever he saw subscribers putting 
down their names for stock in a railway company, he considered those gentle¬ 
men as making free-will offerings and giviug tribute to the principles of free 
trade. 

While the people, therefore, and the States, and the towns, and the coun¬ 
ties, were malting such tremendous efforts to remove from the path of free 
trade every physical obstruction which it was possible for science, skill, and 
ingenuity, backed by the almighty dollar, to overcome, he thought it mon¬ 
strous that any system of legislation should be tolerated by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, which would rig up legislation in the place of the physical obstruc¬ 
tions, which had been removed with so much labor and expense. If the 
planter have to pay fifty cents extra the bushel, for getting his wheat to mar¬ 
ket, or fifty cents extra freight or. the merchandise which he receives from 
abroad, in exchange for that w heat, it is immaterial to him whether that 
extra charge be made in consequence of a tax levied by reason of a phys¬ 
ical difficulty placed in the way, or in consequence of legislative enact¬ 
ment. The whole country is concerned in cheap transportation, and any 
measure—such as the remission of duties on railroad iron—benefits th^ 
whole country. The duties upon railroad iron are unjust and unfair. The 
higher the price of iron, and the greater the difficulties which companies 
have in procuring their supplies of that material, the more burdensome do 
the duties become* When railroad iron was $25 I he ton, the duties w r ere 
$5; but now that it is $60, the duties are $12. The cheaper the cost of 
construction of the railroad, the greater is the circle of its beneficial influ¬ 
ences upon the prosperity of the country, and the more does it add to the 
individual wealth, and to the value of the lands through which it may pass ; 
and it is neither wise nor just for the government to adopt any system of 
legislation which tends directly to increase the cost of railway construc¬ 
tion, as duties on railroad iron do. 

There is another reason why the government should be called on to remit 
the duties on railroad iron. You recollect, that in 1816 a system of national 
defence was commenced, which contemplated fortifications for the w hole 
Atlantic sea front, from one end of the coast to- the other. And upon this 
system many millions of dollars have been expended. The government 
steadily pursued this policy for thirty or forty years. Finally, when the forti¬ 
fication bill came up among the annual appropriations, two or three years 
ago, it was laid aside, and a resolution adopted directing inquiry to be made 
as to the expediency of continuing that system of fortifications. Officers of 
the army and navy were consulted, and the result of the inquiry was to the 
effect that every railroad in the country might be regarded, in some sort, as a 
work for the common defence, and that the railroads already built, or in 
process of construction, had placed it out of the power of any nation on 
earth to invade this country, and that, consequently, it was unnecessary to 
erect any other fortification whatever, to prevent invasion. Now, then, it 
would seem but iust and fair, that since these works of individual enter- 

S rise have saved the government from the expense of providing for coast 
efenoes by land, further than it may be necessary to prevent the ships of an 
enemy from conning with his great guns within reach of our seaport towns 
*—how, then, said he, it would be but fair, considering these things, for the 
government to aid this wise and beneficial system of defence, by a total re¬ 
mission at least of duties on railroad iron. 
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And after considerable discussion thereon, the States were called, and re¬ 
sulted as follows, viz.:— 

Yeas—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia—9. 

Nays—Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas—4. 

Gen. Gibbs, of Tennessee, offered the following as a substitute, viz.:— 

The suspension of the collection of the duties upon railroad iron for four 
years, and that all railroad companies be entitled to a drawback and credit 
for such duties, by way of compensation for transporting the mails on the 
respective roads, when completed and in operation,—which was lost. 

Lieut. Maury moved to suspend the consideration of the report until two 
o’clock this day, which was lost. 

Mr. C. C. Clay, of Alabama, moved to postpone the further consideration 
of the report until 2 P. M., which was ruled out of order. 

Mr. Wm. Gregg, of South Carolina, moved to amend, by adding li loco¬ 
motives and other machinery,” which was lost. 

The question then recurring upon the adoption of the first measure, as 
amended, resulted upon the call of the States, as follows, viz.:— 

Yeas—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia—10. 

Nays—Maryland, Missouri—2. 

The first measure, as amended, was then declared adopted. 

The second measure was then considered and adopted. 

'The third measure being under consideration, Lieut. Wm. Lewis Hern¬ 
don offered the following amendment as an addition, viz.: 

“And that the Government of Brazil be requested to permit those vessels 
to make explorations and surveys on the shores of the Amazon, belonging 
to that nation. 

Lieut. Herndon then addressed the Convention in support of the resolution 
and amendment. 

' And the question being taken upon the amendment, it was adopted. The 
question recurring upon the resolution as amended, it was adopted. 

The fifth measure being under consideration, Mr. N. D. Coleman, of Mi-* 
sissippi, moved to strike out seaport town/ 7 and insert “ port or ports, 
which was adopted. 

The measure, as thus amended, was then a#opted. 

The sixth measure being then under consideration, Mr. Polk, of Tennes¬ 
see, moved that it be stricken out. 

Lieut. Maury said the resolution was fully debated in the committee, and 
the gentleman from Tennessee had opposed it there, as he had opposed it here. 
With regard to these harbor improvements, and their constitutionality, he 
(Lieut. Maury) maintained that the case, as presented by many of them now, 
is quite different from the case as presented by them when the subject was 
regularly made one of party politics. These railroads, and other works of in¬ 
ternal improvement, effected by individual enterprise, are iron rivers, if gen¬ 
tlemen will allow the’figure of speech, along which flow, in continuous and 
mighty streams, multitudes of people, and vast quantities of merchandise, on 
their way to the great highways ana market-places of the earth. Take the city 
in which we are, and its harbor, as an illustration, though, with equal pro¬ 
priety, force and application, we might take Mobile, Savannah, Wilmington, 
N. C., Petersburg, Richmond, Fredericksburg or Baltimore—either would 
do as well—but we choose to take Charleston, because it was a case present, 
and therefore palpable to all. When the question arose as to the propriety 
of the General Government’s undertaking to improve navigable rivers and 
harbors, the bar of Charleston and the business of Charleston were, in com¬ 
parison with what they now are, matters of mere local concern. At that 
time, the extent of back country that looked to Charleston for an outlet to 
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the great high seas was of limited extent and of small population. But 
now, with these iron rivers, which the enterprise of her citizens, the State 
and her sister States have run back from this place into the interior of the 
country, a large portion of the people and State of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi have become tributary to Charleston. 
Through Charleston and Charleston harbor, and across Charleston bar, lies 
their way to market. The people of all these States are directly interested 
in the improvement of this bar; and if the doctrine be good, that a river, 
to be constitutionally improvable with its navigation, must wash its banks 
in more States than two, we have here, in the case of these bars, all the 
conditions requisite to make their improvement strictly constitutional. 

Charleston, fifteen years ago, did not, the Lieutenant was told, distribute 
to its back country more than five millions dollars worth of merchandise 
annually ; within the last year she has distributed between thirty-live and 
forty millions. This fact affords another striking and beautiful illustration 
as to the tremendous increase of national wealth produced by railroads. 
What has given the people of this back country the means and the ability 
to buy and consume forty, instead of five millions worth of merchandise ? 
Be it what it may, all will admit that railroads have had a powerful effect 
towards it. The people, whose industry, whose enterprise and capital have 
been employed to construct these railroads, have expended upon them many 
times the amount that would be required to remove the obstruction caused 
by these bars; they have done their duty; they have broken through every 
obstacle and reached the sea, the extent of their beat; they have now come 
to the place where the General Government has jurisdiction, and, in the 
language of this resolution, they have the right to demand of the Federal 
Government to do its duty, and to improve its harbors and navigable rivers : 
for the rivers—the great Mississippi and others—present cases as strong as 
do any of the harbors. 

And the States being called, resulted as follows, viz. : 

Yeas—Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee. Virginia—4. 

Nays—Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiaua, Maryland, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Texas—10. 

The motion to strike out was declared lost. 

Mr. C. C. Clay, of Alabama, offered as an amendment to the sixth mea¬ 
sure, the addition of the following words, viz.: 

u So far as the same may be within the constitutional competency of Con¬ 
gress.” 

Mr. T. J. Kirkpatrick, of Virginia, offered, as a substitute for the sixth 
measure, the following, viz.: 

11 Upon improvement of harbors and navigable rivers of a national char¬ 
acter.” 

Pending the discussion of this measure, the hour fixed for adjournment 
having arrived, the President so stated. 

But Mr. Coleman, of Mississippi, by permission, laid upon the table the 
following resolutions, viz.: 

Resolved . That each delegate to this Convention be requested to pay over 
to the Secretary, or one of his assistants, before he leaves the city, the sum 
of dollars, for the purpose of paying for the printing of the proceed¬ 

ings of the Convention, in pamphlet form, and that at least one copy of said 
proceedings be forwarded to each delegate. 

Resolved , That a committee of five citizens of Charleston, and members 
of this Convention, be appointed by the chair to act as a Printing Com¬ 
mittee, to cause to be printed the proceedings of the Convention, and such 
documents , connected therewith, as they may deem necessary and proper. 

The President then declared the Convention adjourned, until to-morrow 
morning at 9 o'clock. 
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Art. V.—AMERICAN CITIES.—HISTORY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


[We have received an interesting pamphlet, containing several 
contributions which first appeared in the Democratic Press , giv¬ 
ing a full account of the history and progress of Chicago. Some 
extracts from this pamphlet will be inserted in this and the next 
number of the Review.] 


THE POPULATION OF CHICAGO. 


1840. 


1843. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847.,.. 



1848. 

.20,023 

1849. 

.23,047 

1850 . 

.28,269 

1852. 

.38,733 

1853. 

.60,652 


This table will prove that the commercial and manufacturing 
facilities of Chicago are being appreciated. There is no other 
city east of the Rocky Mountains that can show a ratio of in¬ 
crease at all corresponding with the above. When to this we 
add, that with all our populaton and capital we have not half the 
money nor half the laborers that the commerce, manufactures, 
and general improvement of the city require, some faint concep¬ 
tion may be formed of the strong inducements which are held 
out here to bring both capital and industry among us. There is 
not an idle dollar nor an idle arm or head in Chicago, unless it 
be from choice. 

After we published our article on “ Chicago and her Rail¬ 
roads” in January, it occurred to us that a short sketch of the 
history of Chicago would not prove unacceptable to our readers. 
At first we intended merely a brief notice to show her rapid 
growth, in connection with our Annual Review of the business 
of the city. The more we studied the subject and consulted 
those who have been here since the wolves were accustomed to 
visit every part of the city in the night, and the wigwam of the 
painted savage dotted the prairie on every side, the more have 
fact6 accumulated upon our. hands, till now our only difficulty is 
to know what to reject. [The rapid growth of the city within 
the last eight years—her immense increase in wealth and popu¬ 
lation—the prOud position she has assumed among the commer¬ 
cial cities of the Union, and the certainty that her march will 
be onward till she yields in importance only to New-York, have 
created a very general desire among a portion of our own citizens, 
and especially in the Eastern States, to know more of her past 
history as well as her present resources and future prospects. 
The history of Chicago is intimately connected with the settle¬ 
ment and growth of the other parts of the State, and it will be 
equally interesting to notice, in a few paragraphs, some facts in 
relation to the settlement of* this part of the Mississippi valley. 
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The origin of the term Illinois is given in the “Western An¬ 
nals,” edited by Rev. J. M. Peck, as follows: 44 The name Illinois 
is derived from Leno , ‘man.’ The Delaware Indians call them¬ 
selves Lenno-Lenape, which means 4 original, or unmixed men/ 
The term manly men, to distinguish themselves from mean, 
trifling men, would convey the exact idea. The tribes along the 
Illinois gave the French explorers to understand that they were 
real men. They said 4 leno/ or 4 leni/ ” The termination 44 ois” 
is undoubtedly of French origin. As all strange and uncouth 
sounds are liable to be mis-spelled, it is very easy to see from the 
above how the beautiful name which our State bears was formed 
from the language of the first monarchs of the soil. 

The 44 Illini,” or Illinois Indians, occupied all the territory 
north of a line drawn northeast and southwest through the city 
of Ottawa, extending east to the Wabash, and west to the Mis¬ 
sissippi River. The term was also applied to an indefinite ter¬ 
ritory west of the Mississippi. 

The first white men who ever visited this region were Mar¬ 
quette and Joliet, two Jesuit missionaries, who explored this 
section of the Mississippi valley in the years 1602-3. Hennepin 
and La Salle followed a few years later, and as a consequence of 
these several explorations and discoveries, a magnificent scheme 
was formed by France to extend her possessions from Canada to 
New-Orleans, and thus having embraced the entire inhabited 
portion of the western continent, to advance eastward and se¬ 
cure the authority over the vast empire which her eminent 
statesmen even then foresaw must ere long occupy this magnifi¬ 
cent country. The plan was well arranged, and its accomplish¬ 
ment constantly kept in view for nearly a hundred years, by the 
adventurous sons of La Belle France, but it was completely 
overthrown by the gallant Wolfe on the plains ot Abraham, on 
the 13th of September, 1750. As a consequence of that victory, 
Canada fell into the hands of the English. The war ot the 
Revolution transferred the northwestern possessions of the British 
to the United States, and the purchase ot Louisiana by Mr. 
Jefferson from the French in 1803, gave us the possession of 
the entire Mississippi valley/ The wisdom of that purchase, 
though strenuously opposed at the time, is now acknowledged 
by all parties. 

Early in the revolutionary war, Col. G. R. Clark had formed 
the design of attacking the torts of the British at Detroit and in 
Southern Illinois, and laid his plans before the Virginia legisla¬ 
ture. On the 2d of January, 1778, he received authority trom 
Patrick Henry, then Governor of that State, to raise troops and 
to march westward on his bold and hazardous enterprise.. 1 his 
expedition was successful, find as a consequence, A irgiuia laid 
claim to the territory north and west of the Ohio River. This 
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claim was acknowledged by the other States, and Illinois was 
organized as a county of Virginia in October, 1778. The act 
was practically inoperative, as we cannot find that any one in 
behalf of that State carried the law into effect. From that time 
till 1784 there was no legal authority in the State. The people 
were “ a law unto themselves,” and to the credit of the early 
settlers, the annalist adds, that “good feelings, harmony, and 
fidelity to engagements prevailed.” In March, 1784, Virginia 
ceded to the United States all her claim to the territory north¬ 
west of the Ohio; and in 1790 Gov. St. Clair organized the 
county which bears his name. From the year 1800 to 1809, 
Illinois was attached to the Territory of Indiana. In February 
of the latter year, Congress passed an act establishing the Terri¬ 
tory of Illinois, and appointed Hon. Ninian Edwards, then Chief 
Justice of Kentucky, Governor of the Territory, and Nathaniel 
Pope, Esq., of Kaskaskia, Secretary. The Territory was or¬ 
ganized by Judge Pope in March, and Gov. Edwards arrived in 
June, and assumed the duties of his office. 

The first Territorial legislature convened at Kaskaskia, on the 
25th of November, 1812; the Council, or upper house, consist¬ 
ing of five and the Assembly of seven members. The author of 
the “ Western Annals” says of this body, “ They did their work 
like men devoted to business matters. Not a lawyer or an at¬ 
torney is found on the list of names. They deliberated like 
sensible men—passed such laws as they deemed the country 
needed ; made no speeches, had no contention, and after a brief 
session of some ten or twelve days, adjourned.” We are sorry 
to say that this good example has had too little influence upon 
succeeding legislatures. 

In 1815, Hon. Nathaniel Pope was elected as Representative 
of the Territory in Congress. The north line of the Territory, 
as originally defined, ran due west from the south bend of Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi. Judge Pope, seeing the importance 
of having a lake front in the future State of Illinois, procured 
the passage of an act extending that line north to the parallel 
of 42 degrees and 30 minutes, thus securing a most important 
portion of Territory from our sister State of Wisconsin. 

Congress passed an act in 1818, approved by James Monroe, 
April 18th, authorizing the people to form a State government, 
provided it should be ascertained that it contained 40,000 inhab¬ 
itants. All accounts agree in estimating the total number of 
people at about 30,000 ; but the different Marshals, by accident¬ 
ally counting the emigrants who were coming in or passing 
through the State several times, made out the full number. Dele¬ 
gates to form a constitution were elected, who met at Kaskas¬ 
kia in July, 1818, and having completed their labors, they signed 
the constitution and adjourned on the 26th day of August. The 
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constitution was adopted by the people, and the first legislature 
convened at Kaskanii on the first Monday in October tollow- 
ing. Shadrach Bond, of Kaskaskia, was elected Governor, and 
Pierre Menard, of the same place, Lieutenant Governor. 

It will be seen from the above that it is not yet thirty-six 
years since pur State government was formed; a State which 
has now more than a million of inhabitants, and whose princi¬ 
pal commercial city has store than 60,000 inhabitants and 1,626 
miles of railroad completed, contributing to its prosperity. By 
the first of January next it will have three thousand miles 
finished and in operation. 

We have found a great deal that is both instructive and 
amusing in the early legislation of the State, but we have room 
for only a single incident. It must be borne in mind that the 
first settlements were made in the southern parts of the State, 
by emigrants principally from Virginia, Kentucky, and some of 
the other Southern States. Many of them had a sort of “ holy 
horror” for that ubiquitous, ever-trading sharper, “ the live Yan¬ 
kee.” To guard against his depredations, a law was passed, 
February 14th, 1823, duly enacting that “ No person shall bring 
in and peddle or sell wooden clocks in this State, unless they 
first take out an extra lionise,” for which the price was 650. 
The penalty for violating the law was fixed at the same sum. 
This “said sum” would make a sad inroad upon Jonathan’s 
profits, and hence, under the impulses of his " higher law” notions 
of the value of money, lie pursued his “chosen calling” without 
any regard to the majesty of the law in “such case made and 
provided.” He was of course arrested, and in due form ar¬ 
raigned before the court of Fayette County. The fact of “sell¬ 
ing was not denied, but it appeared in evidence that one Yan¬ 
kee brought them “ in” across the river at St. Louis, and an¬ 
other “ sold” them. The counsel for the prisoner, our fellow- 
citizen, Wm. II. Brown, Esq., contended that it must be shown 
that the prisoner did both “ bring in and />> </(/lr or iwT* Jona¬ 
than, as usual, escaped, and went on his way 4 * peddling” and 
“selling” his wooden wares. We believe his “ Yankee ship” 
has always, since the failure of that law to “ head him oil’,” been 
permitted to exercise his peculiar habits without “ let or hin¬ 
drance.” 

The history of our city is very intimately connected with 
that of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. The idea of a canal 
connecting the waters of the Lakes with those of the Missis¬ 
sippi, was suggested as early as 1814. In Niles’ Register of Au¬ 
gust 6th, the iollowing paragraph may be found:— 

“ By the Illinois River if is probable that ButTalo. in New-York, may be 
united with New-Orleans by inland navigation, through Lakes Erie, Huron, 
and Michigan, and down that river to the Mississippi. What a route I 
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How stupendous the idea! How dwindles the importance of the artificial 
canals of Europe, compared to this water communication! If it should 
ever take place, (and it is said the opening may be easily made,) the Terri¬ 
tory (of Illinois) will become the seat of an immense commerce, and a mar¬ 
ket for the commodities of all regions.” 

How strange to us appear some of the expressions in this par¬ 
agraph ! Then, all west of Ohio was an unbroken wilderness, 
inhabited only by savages, with here and there a fort or trading 
post, and a few small P rench settlements along the Mississippi. 
Little did the writer think that in only thirty-four years his 
“ stupendous idea” would become a commonplace reality, and 
that in less than forty years a city of more than sixty thousand 
people would be reposing in quiet dignity at the northern termi¬ 
nus of that canal! What an “ immense commerce ” that city 
has enjoyed the past year, the sequel of this article is designed 
to show. 

At the first session of the Illinois legislature, in 1818, Gov. 
Bond brought the subject of a canal from Lake Michigan to the 
Illinois River prominently before that body; and his successor, 
Gov. Coles, in 1822, devoted a larg& space in his message to the 
elucidation of the same topic. By an act passed February 14th, 
1823, a Board of Canal Commissioners was appointed ; and in the 
autumn of that year, a portion of the Board, with Col. J. Post, 
of Missouri, as Chief Engineer, made a tour of reconnoissance ; 
and in the autumn of 1824, Col. R. Paul, an able engineer, re¬ 
siding at St. Louis, was also employed. Five different routes 
were surveyed, and estimates made of the cost of the canal. 
The highest estimate was $716,110. 

At this time, (1823, only thirty-one years ago), the Sangamon 
River andFulton County were the northern boundaries of civil¬ 
ization, and in that region there were only a very few inhabitants. 
The whole northern portion of the State was still under the do¬ 
minion of the wolf and the savage, with no prospect of its 
settlement for an indefinite time to come. The leading 
idea of the citizens of the south half of the State, where the 
population was then concentrated, was to open a water commu¬ 
nication for them by the Lakes and the Erie Canal with New- 
York City. 

January 18th, 1825, an act was passed to “incorporate the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal Company,” with a capital of one 
million of dollars. As the stock was not taken, a subsequent 
legislature repealed the charter. In the meantime, our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress were urging upon that body the 
passage of an act granting to this State lands to aid in the con¬ 
struction of the proposed canal. The Hon. Daniel P. Cook, 
from whom this county is named, has the credit of leading in 
this movement. Accordingly, on the 2d of March, 1827, Con- 
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gress granted to the State of Illinois every alternate section in 
a belt of country extending six miles on each side of the canal. 
Owing to financial embarrassment, nothing effectual was done 
till January 22d, 1829, when the legislature passed a law organ¬ 
izing a Canal Board, and appointed Dr. Jane of Springfield, Ed¬ 
mund Roberts of Kaskaskia, and Charles Dunn, Commissioners. 
These Commissioners were empowered, among other things, to 
locate the canal, lay out towns, to sell lots, and to apply the pro¬ 
ceeds to the construction of the canal. 

In the autumn of 1829 the Commissioners came to Chicago, 
having employed James Thompson to survey and lay off the 
town. His first map bears date August 4th, 1830. It is in the 
Recorder's office. 

Hon. S. D. Lockwood, now a resident of Batavia, Kane 
County, came up with the Commissioners in the autumn of 1829. 
We are indebted to him and to Wm. H. Brown, Esq., for much 
valuable information in reference to the early history of the State. 
Both these gentlemen are among the oldest citizens in Illinois, as 
they landed at Shawneetown in 1818, the same year the Constitu¬ 
tion was adopted. We have the men among us who have seen 
the State in her infancy, and now look upon her with pride, as¬ 
suming a commanding position among the oldest States of the 
Union. 

The list of families residing here in the autumn of 1829, as 
given by Judge Lockwood, is as follows: John Kinzie, the fa¬ 
ther of our present excellent Alderman, John H. Kinzie, resided 
on the north side, a little west of McCormick's factory. West 
of Mr. Kinzie's, near the site of the Galena Railroad freight 
depot, east of Clark-street, lived Dr. Wolcott, son-in-law of Mr. 
Kinzie ; Dr. Wolcott was at the time Indian Agent. Near the 
forks of the river, a little west of where Steel's warehouse now 
stands, John Miller kept a “ log-tavern ” On the south side, 
near the present residence of James H. Collins, Esq., a little 
south of the old fort, was the house of John B. Beaubien. 
Besides these, there were some three or four Indian traders living 
in log cabins on the west side. 

There were, of course, the officers and men connected with 
Fort Dearborn. Perhaps we may as well pause here, and notice 
the building of the fort, and some other facts connected with 
our earlier history. It was built by the Government in 1804, 
and manned with a company of about fifty men and three 
pieces of artillery. Everything remained quiet till 1812, .when 
the war broke out with Great Britain, and our Government, ap¬ 
prehensive that so distant a post among the savages could not 
be maintained, ordered it to be evacuated. The commander 
was required to distribute the government property among the 
Indians, and to march with his troops to Fort Wayne. 
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The fort was well supplied with provisions and military stores, 
and might have maintained a siege for a long time, against any 
force that the Indians could have brought against it; and nearly all 
the officers remonstrated against carrying out the instructions, 
but Capt. Heald determined to obey to the letter the orders of 
his superiors. The Pottawatamies were well known to be hos¬ 
tile, but Capt. Heald called a Council on the 12th of August, 
1812, and laid the propositions of the Government before them, 
askjng in return an escort to Fort Wayne. This the Indians 

E romised to give. The distribution was to be made the next day. 

luring the night, lest the guns and ammunition, which they 
would necessarily be forced to leave, might prove a dangerous 
gift to the savages, the powder was thrown into the well, and 
the guns were broken and destroyed. The liquor shared the 
same fate. The cannon were thrown into the river. 

The next day the Indians came together to receive the pres¬ 
ents, but their countenances betokened anger and deep-seated 
revenge, when only the goods of the United States factory were 
distributed among them. They charged the whites with bad 
faith, and left with feelings aroused to the highest pitch of re¬ 
sentment. In the afternoon Capt. Wells, the brother of Mrs. 
Heald, arrived from Fort Wayne with fifteen friendly Miami 
Indians, to act as a guard in the retreat that was to follow. On 
the morning of the 15th of August, the troops took up their line 
of march for Fort Wayne. Capt. Wells, with the friendly 
Miamis, acted as the advance guard; and about four hundred 
Pottawatomies, according to the stipulation made three days 
previous, followed at a short distance in the rear. They had 
proceeded in this order along the lake shore about a mile and a 
half, to a point near the residence of Mrs. Clark, \vhen the Pot¬ 
tawatomies suddenly threw themselves in advance, and brought 
the sand-hills between their party and the whites. Capt. Wells 
immediately ordered his men to form, and charge the enemy, 
which movement was scarcely effected before they received a 
volley of balls from their savage foe. The troops did not flinch 
for a moment, but charged and dislodged the Indians in front; 
but their great numbers enabled them: at once to turn the flanks 
of the troops, and to gain possession of the horses and baggage. 
At the first fire the Miamis galloped off, and could not be in¬ 
duced to join in the action. Capt. Heald, confident that further 
resistance was entirely vain, withdrew his troops to a small ele¬ 
vation, and awaited the movements of the enemy. They held 
a council, and soorutheir chiefs, of whom Blackbird was the 
leader, motioned Capt. Heald to approach. They met, and 
Capt. Heald; agreed to surrender, on condition that the lives of 
the prisoners should be spared. The troops delivered up their 
arms, and were marched back to the fort. The loss in the ac- 
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tion, and in the subsequent massacre—for the Indians did not 
fully comply with their agreement—was twenty-six of the regu¬ 
lar troops, twelve being the entire number of the militia; two 
women and twelve children—in all fifty-two. The children 
were placed in a baggage-wagon, and fell victims to the toma¬ 
hawk of a single merciless savage, after the troops had surren¬ 
dered. Capt. Wells was among the slain. Capt. Heald and his 
wife were also wounded, as also were Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Heim. 

The next day the fort was plundered and burnt, and the 
prisoners were distributed in various directions. The family of 
Mr. Kinzie were taken across to St. Joseph, in a canoe, and 
subsequently to Detroit. In due time the prisoners were ran¬ 
somed, and found their way to their eastern friends. No effort 
was made to re-establish the fort during the war. In 1816 it 
was rebuilt under the direction of Capt. Bradley. It continued 
to be occupied by a company of troops till 1837, when the In¬ 
dians having left the country for a long distance west of us, it 
was abandoned.. On a part of the grounds of the fort our mag¬ 
nificent Marine Hospital now stands The buildings occupied 
by the officers are most of them standing. To us ine object of 
greatest interest is the old block-house, and we wish here to put 
in an earnest plea that it may be preserved so long as one log 
will “ lie upon the other.” It is about the only relic of “ hoary 
antiquity” in our city worth preserving. It was built thirty- 
eight years ago, when the whole country was filled with sav¬ 
ages. Let it be surrounded with a neat iron fence, that we 
may be able to illustrate to our children the nature of the de¬ 
fences which the early settlers of Chicago were obliged to adopt. 
Let the giant arm of modern improvement, if necessary, sweep 
away every other vestige of Fort Dearborn, but let the shrill 
scream of the locomotive, as it brings up its long train of cars 
from the Gulf of Mexico, or rests from its labors after 4be 
mighty race of a thousand miles from the Atlantic seaboard, 
age after age echo around this humble but significant monument 
of the past. 

Our “ oldest inhabitant,” at least in one view of the subject, is 
our excellent fellow-citizen, Alderman John H. Kinzie. He 
was born in Canada, nearly opposite Detroit, and when an in¬ 
fant only a few months old, was brought to this city, by his 
parents, in 1804. He is a son of John Kinzie, mentioned above 
as an Indian trader. Mr. Kinzie settled here in that capacity 
in 1804, when the fort was first built. Our fellow-citizen, Gur- 
don S. Hubbard, Esq., came here in 1818, and was then in the 
employ of the American Fur Company, at the head of which 
was John Jacob Astor. He frequently was in the town for 
several days or weeks at a time, but neither Mr. Kinzie nor Mr. 
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Hubbard were settled here permanently till 1833 or 1834. Mr. 
Kinzie spent his boyhood here, but was afterwards located at 
Green Bay for many years. 

Our oldest permanent resident in the city, is Col. R. J. Ham¬ 
ilton. In this view of the case, he is certainly entitled to the 
honor of being the “ oldest inhabitant.” He came here April 
9th, 1831, and this has been his home ever since. G. W. Dole, 
Esq., came here May 4th, 1831, and P. F. W. Peck, Esq., July 
15th of the same year. But though not living in the city lim¬ 
its, A. Clybourne, Esq., has .been identified with it, or rather 
with the place that became Chicago, since August 5th, 1823. 
He has resided since that time on the west side of the North 
Branch, about three miles from Lake Street Bridge. The city 
limits extend north of his residence, on the east side of the river. 
We have given the dates when each of these gentlemen came 
to Chicago, and some of the circumstances connected with the 
claims of each to the important distinction of being the “oldest 
inhabitant,” and here we leave the decision to our readers, sat¬ 
isfied that neither of them would have dared to predict, even 
ten years ago, what Chicago would be in the year 1854. 

So far as we have been able to learn, the “ oldest inhabitant” 
horn in Chicago, and now living here, is a lady—we beg pardon 
for saying it—she is an unmarried lady . Be not amazed, ye 
spruce, anxious bachelors, and if you can count your gray hairs 
by scores, stand aside, for we are quite sure there is no chance 
for you. She is not only an unmarried lady, but a young lady, 
only twenty-two years of age, as she was born in Fort Dear¬ 
born in the early part of 1832. We have not the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, and at the peril of incurring her displeasure, 
we venture to state that the “ oldest native inhabitant” of Chi¬ 
cago, a city of more than sixty thousand people, is Miss Ellen 
Hamilton, the daughter of our good friend Col. R. J. Hamilton. 

In 1818, when Gurdon S. Hubbard, Esq., came to Chicago, 
there were but two white families here. John Kinzie lived on 
the north side, a little west of where McCormick’s factory now 
stands. Antoine Oulimette, a French trader, who had married 
an Indian woman, lived near the ground occupied by the freight 
depot of the Galena Railroad. The fort was occupied by a de¬ 
tachment of troops under the command of Capt. Bradley. The 
American Fur Company had trading posts at convenient dis¬ 
tances all through this country. At that time only a single 
schooner, of 300 or 400 tons, was sent round from Buffalo with 
provisions for the fort, during the summer season. 

In the fall of 1828, the Winnebagoes, who inhabited the terri¬ 
tory west of us, became restless, and threatened the destruction 
of the fort. Our fellow-citizen, Gurdon S. Hubbard, Esq., went 
alone on horseback to the settlements on the Wabash and pro- 
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cured reinforcements. He was absent only seven days. The 
Indians were pacified by the presence of a large force under Gen. 
Atkinson, and very little mischief was done, beyond the murder 
of a few travellers. 

Col. R. J. Hamilton came to this city as above stated in April, 
1831. Cook county had been organized the month previous. 
He soon obtained a high position among his fellow-citizens, and 
at that time, young and full of energy and vigor, and not the 
man to shrink from responsibility, we wonder that he was not 
crushed with the weight of the 44 blushing honors’* that fell to his 
share of the spoils in the new county of Cook. In the course of 
the year, he became Judge of Probate, Recorder, County Clerk ; 
discharged gratuitously the duties of Treasurer, and was Com¬ 
missioner ot Schools. The good Colonel would find his hands 
full were he to fulfil the duties of all these offices at the present 
time. We have availed ourselves of his early and accurate 
knowledge of events for most of the facts which are contained 
in some half dozen of the succeeding paragraphs. 

The county of Cook, in 1831, embraced all the territory now 
included in the counties of Lake, McHenry, Dupage, Will, and 
Iroquois. At that time Fort Dearborn was occupied by two 
companies of U. S. Infantry, under the command of Major Fowle. 
The resident citizens were Mr. Elijah Wentworth and family, 
occupying a house partly log and partly frame, owned by Mr. 
James Kinzie, and situated on the ground now occupied by Mr. 
Norton as a lumber yard. Mr. W. kept a tavern, the best in 
Chicago. In the vicinity of this tavern resided Mr. James Kinzie 
and family, Mr. William See and family, Mr. Alexander Robin¬ 
son and family—now living on the Des Plaines—and Mr. Robt. 
A. Kinzie, who had a store composed of drygoods—a large por¬ 
tion of them Indian goods—groceries, &c., &c. Across the 
North Branch of the Chicago river, and nearly opposite Mr. 
Wentworth’s tavern, resided Mr. Samuel Miller and family, and 
with them Mr. John Miller, a brother. Mr. Miller also kept 
tavern. On the east side of the South Branch and immediately 
above the junction with the North Branch, resided Mr. Mark 
Beaubien and family, who also kept tavern ; and a short dis¬ 
tance above him on the South Branch resided a Mr. Bourisso, 
an Indian trader. Between Mark Beaubien’s tavern and Fort 
Dearborn, there were no houses, except a small log cabin, near 
the foot of Dearborn street, and used as an Indian trading house. 
Near the garrison and immediately south, on the property sold 
by James H. Collins, Esq., to the Illinois Central Railroad Com¬ 
pany, was the residence of J. B. Beaubien and family, who was 
connected with the American Fur Company in the Indian trade. 
He had near his residence a store, containing such goods as were 
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suitable to that business. A short distance south of him on the 
lake was a house, then unoccupied. 

On the north side of the river and immediately opposite the 
garrison, stood the old “ Kinzie House,” as it was commonly 
called, which was also then unoccupied, and in a very dilapidated 
state. A short distance above on the main branch of the river, 
and on the ground occupied by the Chicago and Galena Railroad 
Company, stood what had been the Government Agency house, 
and known to the “ oldest inhabitants” as “ Cobweb Castle.*' 
That was then unoccupied, Dr. Wolcott, the Government Agent, 
having died the fall before. In its vicinity were several small 
log buildings for the accommodation of the blacksmith, interpre¬ 
ter, and others connected with the Agency. The blacksmith 
then occupying one of the buildings, was a Mr. McGee, now liv¬ 
ing in Dupage county. Billy Caldwell, the principal chief of the 
Ottawa, Pottawatomie and Chippewa Indians, occupied another 
He was then Interpreter for the Agency. Col. Thomas J. V. 
Owen, who had been the winter before appointed to succeed the 
late Dr. Wolcott, had not then taken up his residence in Chicago; 
G. Kercheval, who was sub-Agent, was then here. Dr. E. Har¬ 
mon, the father of G. L. Harmon, and James Harrington, father 
of the late Ja$. Harrington of Geneva, Kane county, had taken 
up their residence here, and were making claims on the lake 
shore—Dr. Harmon where Mrs. Clark now lives, and Mr. H. 
immediately north and adjoining. 

Here we have some dozen families in the spring of 1831—only 
twenty-three years ago —constituting, with the officers and 
soldiers in the fort, the entire population of Chicago. Now the 
city numbers more than sixty thousand, and its blocks of splen¬ 
did stores, its fine churches, its railroads, and extensive com¬ 
merce, are the wonder and admiration of all. We have never 
spent much time in readijag-works of fiction, but if there is any¬ 
thing in thatdreamy literature more astonishing than these facts, 
have never seen it. 

fa In June ioBowing the garrison, by order of the Secretary of 
War, was abandoned by the troops, and left in charge of Col. T-. 
J. V. Owen* the Government Agent of the Ottawa, Pottawato¬ 
mie* aid Ghip^ Indians; and by September, the fort, toge- 
ther with the old Kinzie House and the ’one on the lake shore, 
(formerly vacant) were filled with emigrant families. In the 
latter part of September, the payment of the Indian annuities 
was made by Col. Owen. There were present on that occasion 
about four mousand Indians, and among them was a deputation 
of eight Sauk and Fox Indians belonging to the band of the cele¬ 
brated Black Hawk. Their object was to induce the Ottawas, 
Pottawatomies and Chippewas, to join them in their contem- 
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plated invasion of the Rock River country and to wrest it from 
the whites, who they alleged had obtained it fraudulently. Ilad 
it not been for the influence of Billy Caldwell, little doubt was 
entertained in the success of the mission. Caldwell was well 
advised of the weakness of the Indians, and the strength of the 
Government, and by his influence and representations, prevented 
the alliance. After the payment, a scene of drunkenness, de¬ 
bauchery and violence occurred, such as is never witnessed, ex- 
cep at an Indian payment. 

During the fall, in the month of November, the schooner Ma¬ 
rengo, belonging to Oliver Newbury of Detroit, arrived. She 
had been looked for with much anxiety for some weeks. She 
encountered a heavy gale on Lake Michigan, which was just 
subsiding on her arrival. There being no harbor, she anchored 
out in the lake, more than half a mile from the shore, nearly in 
front of the fort, where she remained until the lake had become 
sufficiently calm to unload. This could only be done by the aid 
of small boats, crossing the bar at the mouth of the river which 
then emptied into the lake near the foot of Randolph street. 
The “ Marengo” was commanded by Captain Stuart, a veteran 
sailor who had long been in the employment of Mr. Newbury. 
The Telegraph, which arrived in July, and the Marengo, were 
the only arrivals during the season, except the one that trans¬ 
ported the troops to Green Bay. The principal part of the popu¬ 
lation of Chicago during the winter of 1831-2 occupied the quar¬ 
ters in the garrison, and were ministered to, in the way of crea¬ 
ture comforts, by our estimable citizen, Geo. W. Dole, who was 
the only merchant then in Chicago, except Mr. R. A. Kinzie at 
w Wolf Point , 1 which was the name given to the “ settlement' at 
the junction of the North and South Branches, where Mr. Nor¬ 
ton's lumber yard is now located. 

The winter was long and intensely cold, and the population of 
the surrounding country so sparse, that no traveller could be found 
sufficiently reckless to traverse it. There were then no mail 
routes , post roads, nor Post Office at Chicago , and the only means 
its inhabitants had of knowing anything of the world was by 
sending a half-breed Indian once in two weeks to Niles, in Mi¬ 
chigan, to procure all the papers, both old and new, that could be 
had. “Great caution,” says Col. Hamilton, “ was exercised in 
reading the oldest first , that we might be properly advised of 
events in the world as they occurred. The trip was made on 
foot, and usually occupied a week. The arrival of * the mail 
was an event of quite as much interest then as it is now ; but 
notwithstanding our exclusion from the world we were not un- 
happy, and doubtless enjoyed ourselves as well as its inhabitants 
now do.” 

A debating society was formed, composed of most of the male inhabitants 
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of the fort, over which presided our venerable fellow-citizen, J. B. Beaubien, 
and with much efficiency and dignity. Although not very conversant with 
“ Jefferson’s Manual / 7 he had not occasion to use it, as every member was 
disposed to be orderly, and behave himself; and each and all felt bound to 
contribute as much as possible to the general sum of knowledge and useful¬ 
ness. To vary the amusement, a dance was occasionally got up at the 
house of Mark Beaubien, Esq.; and for those who had no taste for such 
amusement, a religious meeting was held generally once a week in the fort, 
by the late Mark Noble, Jr., and his wife and two daughters, and Mrs. R. 
J. Hamilton, who were all members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

These early meetings had a most happy effect upon all within 
their influence. Mrs. R. J. Hamilton, first wife of Col. H., con¬ 
tributed very much to their interest, as she was a lady of great 
intelligence, enlarged views, and devoted piety. She was for 
many years among the first in all religious and benevolent en¬ 
terprises. 

Col. Hamilton pays a just tribute to the zeal and piety of Mr. 
Noble. He was the principal speaker at all these meetings, and 
his exertions in the cause of truth were greatly blessed. He was 
a man of practical common sense, and large experience, and was 
fitted for a “standard-bearer” on the borders of civilization. It 
will be seen that the Methodists were, here as almost everywhere, 
the pioneers in Christianity. They did not, however, establish 
the first church, as will be seen further on in our sketches. 

Thus passed the winter of 1831-2. On the approach of spring, 
it was announced that “Black Hawk,” a Sauk chief, was moving 
up Rock River, with about five hundred Sauk and Fox Indians, 
with demonstrations of a hostile character, unless he could be 
permitted to remain on the lands formerly ceded to the United 
States. The rumor was confirmed by the arrival of the Hon. 
Richard M. Young, at Fort Dearborn, who was then one of the 
circuit judges of the State, and within whose judicial district 
Chicago was at that time. Judge Young was accompanied by 
Benjamin Mills, Esq., then leading member of the Illinois bar, 
and our late fellow-citizen Col. Strode, all from Galena. They 
had come by the way of Dixon, and from the conduct of the 
Indians assembled there, were convinced of their hostile inten¬ 
tions. Before the adjournment of the court other intelligence 
arrived confirmatory of these statements. The Indians continued 
to move up Rock River until they arrived at the Kishwaukie, a 
tributary of Rock River, where they made a halt. An expedi¬ 
tion was organized under the command of Major Stillman of 
Peoria, from the counties of Tazewell and Peoria, principally 
with the object, as then understood, to watch the movements of 
the Indians and protect the few settlements on the extreme 
frontier from their depredations ; but with the further understand¬ 
ing, that they were not to strike the first blow. They proceeded 
up Rock River until within a few miles of the Indian encamp- 
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ment, and by some want of discipline and caution, an action was 
brought on against a portion of the Indians, which resulted in a 
disastrous defeat and total route of the whole of Major Stillman’s 
force. Almost immediately after the defeat of Major Stillman, 
the Indians, in bands, made a descent upon the settlements on 
Fox River, at Hollenback’s and Holderman’s Grove, and at other 
points on the river where there were settlements, burning the 
houses and destroying the property ; and had it not been for the 
friendly interposition and warnings of Sha-bo-nee, an Ottawa 
Chief, who, till within a few years, lived at Shabbona’s Grove, 
many of the people must have been massacred. Some barely 
escaped, being sufficiently near to witness the smoke ascending 
from the burning houses—what few inhabitants were in the 
surrounding country made their way to Chicago to seek safety 
in Fort Dearborn, and by the 10th of May the fort contained a 
population of near seven hundred souls, two-thirds of w hom were 
women and children. This great disproportion of women and 
children was occasioned by the male heads of families taking 
their provisions and whatever else they could muster to drive 
their stock into the settled parts of the country, mostly on the 
Wabash. Col. Owen, the government agent, was then in charge 
of the fort, and no effort on his part was spared to accommodate 
all that came. He had himself a large family and occupied the 
commander’s quarters, but he confined himself to a single room, 
and gave up the rest to those who came in from the country. 
Gholson Kercheval and Col. Hamilton were appointed quarter¬ 
masters to arrange quarters equitably among the people, and in 
many cases fifteen and twenty occupied a room that would not 
more than comfortably accommodate a family of four or five 
persons. 

Information was again received through “ Billy Caldwell,” by 
Col. Owen, that the hostile chiefs were tampering with the Ot¬ 
tawa, Pottawatamie and Chippewa Indians belonging to his 
agency, and that in consequence of the success in the fight at 
Kishwaukie, many of the young men were strongly inclined 
to join them. It was with difficulty the chiefs could restrain 
them. A consultation was had with Messrs. Robinson and 
Caldwell, both influential chiefs among the Indians, who advised 
an immediate council with the principal chiefs, together with 
some of their young men, at which Col. Owen was to address 
them, and let them know distinctly that if they formed any 
alliance or connection with Black Hawk, or furnished him men 
or aid of any kind, the Government would hold them to a strict 
accountability for it, and would punish them severely. The 
council was held at or near the place where the Rev. Mr. Ri¬ 
chardson’s church now stands, in the north division of the city. 
There were present a number of the chiefs of the United Nations, 
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including Caldwell and Robinson, and Col. Owen and Col. R. J. 
Hamilton, on the part of the Government. The council was 
opened by a few remarks from Caldwell to the chiefs. Black- 
foot, a chief of considerable influence and power, then addressed 
the council. He recounted many of their grievances, and charged 
the government with gross injustice towards them, and concluded 
by remarking that now was a good time to redress them. His 
speech was evidently well received by the young men. Col. 
Owen followed him, and his boldness, energy, and the scathing 
rebuke he administered to Blackfoot changed the whole current 
of feeling against the chief. The Indians retired for a few 
minutes, and then returned presenting their hands to Col. Owen, 
declaring their friendship for the Government, and offering to 
furnish a hundred braves to march against Black Hawk, if de¬ 
sired. Thus terminated a council, small and insignificant as it 
may now seem to have been, yet it was productive of important 
results. To the unwavering friendship of Caldwell, and the bold, 
energetic conduct of Col. Owen before the council, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Chicago were indebted for their safety in the contest 
which followed. 

Late in the month of May, 1832, a small force, consisting of 
twenty-five men, was organized in the fort, under the command 
of Captain J. B. Brown, with Captain Joseph Naper and Col. 
R. J. Hamilton, for the purpose of securing the frontier on Fox 
River, and to ascertain from personal observation the extent of 
the depredations committed on the property of the inhabitants. 
It was also intended to render aid to the inhabitants settled on 
the Dupage River, who had assembled at Mr. James Walker’s, 
where Plainfield now stands, and erected a small fort for their 
protection. After leaving the fort on the Dupage, where they 
had remained a day, rendering such assistance as was desired, 
the expedition proceeded to Holderman’s Grove. The Indians 
had but recently left it, after having destroyed all the personal 
property found in the house and around the premises, and scat¬ 
tered the fragments about the yard. The provision which was 
not taken away was destroyed. On the third evening after their de¬ 
parture from Fort Dearborn, the company encamped about three 
miles from Holderman’s Grove, in the direction of Hollenback’s 
Grove on Fox River. Some time before daylight, Mr. G. E. 
Walker, of Ottawa, arrived at the camp and stated that a man 
had arrived at that place (Ottawa) and reported that considera¬ 
ble firing had been heard on Indian Creek, about fifteen miles 
from Ottawa, at the residence of a Mr. Davis, where the fami¬ 
lies of Davis, Hall, and Pettigrew had assembled for mutual 
protection, and in a short time afterwards a young man, a son 
of Mr. Hall’s, arrived and confirmed the statement. He also 
stated that he was at work in the field about a mile from the 
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house, heard the firing and saw the Indians. Upon receiving 
this information, Captain Brown immediately marched the com¬ 
pany, with all possible dispatch, to Indian Creek, where the firing 
had been heard. Some five or six, a part of whom had joined 
the expedition on the route, left it, and returned to afford pro¬ 
tection and safety to their respective families. The company 
arrived at Mr. Davis's residence between nine and ten o'clock, 
A. M. The scene there, as described by Colonel Hamilton, was 
the most painful that could well be imagined. Some thirteen 
dead bodies, composed of the families of Davis, Hall, and Pet¬ 
tigrew, lay in the house and about the yard, consisting of men, 
women and children, who had been shot, speared, tomahawked, 
scalped, and mutilated in the most cruel manner. Davis was 
a blacksmith, and apparently a very athletic man. At the mo¬ 
ment of the attack he was in his shop, and started for the 
house about seventy-five or a hundred yards distance, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of assisting to protect the families there. He 
was attacked a short distance from the shop, and from every 
indication a severe contest ensued. 

By his side, or near him, lay a large Kentucky rifle, which had 
been fired and afterwards used in a hand-to-hand fight, as its 
stock was much shattered and its breech broken. The bodies 
were collected and buried as well as they could be under the cir¬ 
cumstances ; after which the expedition went to Ottawa, where 
they fell in with Maj. Bailey with a company from Tazewell 
County, who had been in the late disastrous Stillman expedition 
against the Indians at Kishwaukie, a part of which, together 
with Major Bailey, joined Capt. Brown. The whole detachment 
proceeded to Chicago, under the command of Major Bailey. On 
the route to Chicago, the guide to the expedition, a half-breed 
Indian, reported at several points large fresh Indian signs . Much 
solicitude was felt for the families at Walker's on the Dupage, 
and all possible expedition was used in getting to that place. 
Some four or five miles from the fort on the Dupage, and some 
time after dark, a man by the name of Payne was hailed, who 
had just come alone from Chicago, and was on his way towards 
Ottawa. The dangers of the route were made known to him, 
and efforts were made to retain him with the expedition. He, 
however, announced himself an ambassador of God, and said 
he w ould be safe from any attack of the Indians. It was evident 
he was partially insane, and he could not be induced to change 
his purpose. He had a long flowing beard and venerable ap¬ 
pearance. He w r as probably killed the same day, as his head was 
found tw r o weeks afterwards stuck on a pole in the prairie, and 
his body some half mile distant from the head. Our fellow-citi¬ 
zen, Gurdon S. Hubbard, Esq., was in the party that found him. 
Major Bailey and his command encamped ihe same evening at 
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the fort on the Dupage, and started early the next morning with 
the families in the fort, and all their movable effects that could 
be transported in ox and horse teams, and arrived late in the 
evening at Chicago, after an absence of ten days. The fort was 
immediately organized as a military post, and placed under the 
command of Major Bailey. 

Two young ladies by the name of Hall were captured at In¬ 
dian Creek, and retained for some two weeks, when they were 
given up by a party of friendly Indians, to Governor Dodge, of 
Wisconsin. They were treated with great kindness and respect 
while they were captives. The massacre of the people of In¬ 
dian Creek occurred on the 21st of May. 

In the meantime 3,000 militia were ordered out from Peoria 
and the counties south of it, and marched to Rock River, where 
they were joined by a detachment of regular troops from Fort 
Armstrong, under General Atkinson. A party of one hundred 
and fifty militia, under the command of Major Dement, fell in 
with a detachment of Indians, commanded by Black Hawk him¬ 
self, somewhere between Rock River and Galena. An action 
ensued, in which the Indians were routed. The main army 
continued to move up Rock River, around the head waters of 
which it was said the Indians were concentrated. On the 21st 
of July, Gen. Henry, commanding an advanced party of the 
army, came up with the Indians between the Blue Mounds and 
the Wisconsin River. The troops were formed into a hollow 
square, and all attempts to break the line by the savages were 
in vain. A general charge was finally made by the troops, when 
the Indians were forced to retreat with a loss of between fifty 
and sixty of their number. 

The Indians continued their retreat to the Northwest, crossed 
the Wisconsin River, and moved up the east bank of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. About fifty miles above Prairie du Chien, they were 
again overtaken and completely routed, with the loss of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty warriors. Tnis victory completely broke the 
power of Black Hawk, and ended the war. He was captured 
by a party of Winnebagoes, and delivered up to the officers of 
the United States at Prairie du Chien, on the 27th of August, 
1832. Early in the season Gen. Scott was ordered to leave the 
seaboard and gather up all the troops on his route westward, and 
repair to Chicago. He arrived here on the 8th of July, but a 
worse scourge than the Indians—the Asiatic cholera—had over¬ 
taken him. The havoc it made among the troops was terrible, 
and his arrival produced the greatest consternation among the 
few people who then resided in Chicago. The Indians were 
entirely defeated before he was able to join the army. 

On the 21st of September, 1832, all these difficulties were ar¬ 
ranged by a treaty made at Fort Armstrong, (Rock Island), by 
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Gen. Scott and Gov. Reynolds, with the Sauk and Fox Indians, 
by which they relinquished all their claim to Eastern Iowa, and 
agreed to move west of the Missouri. Annuities were to be 
paid to the several bands, and a reservation of forty miles square 
was made to the principal chief, Keokuk, and a portion of his 
followers. 

We are indebted to P. F. W. Peck, Esq., for the facts con¬ 
tained in several of the succeeding paragraphs: 

In July, A. D. 1831, the schooner Telegraph, of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, Capt. Joseph and John Naper, arrived at Chicago with a 
number of families, their own among the number, who soon alter 
left and settled the place now known as Naperville. The place 
took its name from Capt. Joseph Naper, he being the first white 
settler upon its present site. 

Mr. Peck left New-York City in the month of May of that 
year, (1831), with a small stock of goods for a * market ” having 
previously determined upon a Western Home. Accidentally, 
becoming acquainted with Captain Joseph Naper at Buffalo, at 
which place the schooner was then loading for “Fort Dearborn,” 
(Chicago), that gentleman, with characteristic frankness, invited 
Mr. Peck to embark with him and seek a home in that remote 
region, then but little known, where Capt. N. had previously de¬ 
termined to remove with his family. Mr. P. readily accepted, 
and left Buffalo with Capt. N. about the 1st of June, A. D. 1831, 
and arrived at Chicago after a passage of two months from the 
city of New-York. 

Probably many years prior to this arrival, no structure of any 
kind had been added to the small number of log-cabins which, 
with the buildings of the garrison, constituted the town of Chi¬ 
cago ; and the only addition to its growth during that year was a 
small log-store for Mr. Peck, shortly after his arrival, and which 
he owned and occupied until late in the fall of that year. It was 
built near the Garrison, a few rods northwest of the land on 
which Colonel Beaubien formerly resided, and which James II. 
Collins, Esq., recently sold to the Ill. C. C. R. Co. 

It was after some deliberation and advice that Mr. P. deter¬ 
mined to locate in “ the lower village,” instead of at “ the Point,” 
(west side,) which latter settlement was then, he thinks, rather 
in the ascendant. Rival feelings to some extent existed at the 
time between the people of those localities, both contending that 
they possessed superior advantages for the site of the future vil- • 
lage of Chicago. 

Shortly before Mr. Peck’s arrival, the Canal Commissioners 
had subdivided into town lots part of Sec. 9, (the Old Town,) 
and given titles to a few of the lots to different purchasers. 

“ Fort Dearborn” (fractional section 10) was not then subdi¬ 
vided, and much uncertainty existed as to the time and under 
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what auspices it would ultimately be done. These circumstances 
very much promoted the interests of land-owners at “ Wolf 
Point/' 

Mr. P. says, that his young and fertile imagination presented 
before him, as possible to be built up within a reasonable time, 
the village church, school-house, doctor’s and lawyer’s office, a 
tavern (more fashionable than that kept by “ Jolly Mark”), a 
blacksmith, shoemaker and tailor’s shop, and a few painted 
stores and dwellings; and that his newly-found home would be¬ 
come a respectable consolidated village at one or the other of 
these two extreme settlements ; for then no intermediate lots were 
considered to be of much importance. 

Late in the fall of 1831, Mr. Peck received from New-York, 
via the Lakes, a stock of goods ; with which, and the small 
stock he had previously in trade, he removed into Naper’s set¬ 
tlement, and united in business with Capt. Joseph Naper, and 
remained with him until the Spring of 1832, when the Sauk war 
drove the people into Chicago. 


Art. ¥1.—DESTINY OP THE SLAVE STATES.* 

We are at a critical juncture in public affairs. The world is 
moving forward with enterprise and progress such as has never 
been before conceived of. Nearly $200,000,000 are being ad¬ 
ded annually to the gold currency of the world. The whole re¬ 
sources of Australia, California and China, with its 300,000,000 
of people, and with more accumulated capital and wealth than 
any one nation, have been heretofore locked up from the rest of 
mankind. The treaties made with England, France, and the 
United States, a few years ago, have broken the chain with which 
they have surrounded themselves. This, together with the re¬ 
bellion now in progress, will unfold the resources of that mighty 
empire, and produce a change in the distribution of wealth, 
equal to that produced by the discovery of America upon Spain 
and Europe. Where is all this vast trade and accumulation in 
gold to pass through the channels of commerce into the ex¬ 
changes of the world ? It must concentrate upon the Pacific 
j coast and force its way across the Isthmus of Panama into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and thence into the Atlantic, that great reser- 
* voir basin for the civilized nations of the earth. The Atlantic 
will be to the world what the Mediterranean was to the known 
world under the reign of the Antonies in Rome. Again, the Gulf 
of Mexico lies between the great region drained by the Amazon 
on one side and the Mississippi on the other. These are the two 

*_From the Richmond Enquirer. 
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greatest valleys upon the face of the earth, and capable of the 
greatest productions. It is not saying too much to say that if 
properly developed, they are capable of producing what is pro¬ 
duced at present by the whole civilized world. The former is 
almost in a state of nature, and the latter is not yet half devel¬ 
oped. The whole country between these two mighty rivers pre¬ 
sents the most wonderful region now to be settled up by the en¬ 
terprise and genius of man. In the progress of the next fifty 
years, the commerce and trade that must concentrate upon 
the Gulf of Mexico, will far exceed anything that man hereto¬ 
fore dreamed of in his wildest imaginations. The Island of Cu¬ 
ba, from its central position, and its great port of Havana, is the 
key to all this. The nation that holds Cuba will hold control 
over the commerce and wealth of this new world. 

It is not saying too much to say that if we hold Cuba, in the I 
next fifty years we will hold the destiny of the richest and most! 
increased commerce that ever dazzled the cupidity of man. And 
with that commerce we can control the power of the world. 
Give us this, and we can make the public opinion of the world. 
These two great valleys of the Amazon and the Mississippi are 
now possessed by two governments of the earth, most deeply in¬ 
terested in African slavery—Brazil and the United States. Cast 
your eye over the map, and see their vast capacity for produc- " 
tion. While the Mississippi, with its tributaries, can carry to 
market more of the necessaries and breadstuff's of life than any 
portion of the habitable globe, the Amazon can float the wealth 
of nations upon its bosom in the production of the tropics—the 
whole intermediate countries between these two great valleys, 
including the West India Islands, is a region under the plastic 
hand of a beneficent Providence teeming with the fatness of the 
richest and most luxuriant productions. In its infancy, and as 
to capacity to produce, it is, as it were, unknown to the worlds 
Most of it has slumbered for ages in solitary grandeur. How is 
it to be developed ? Think you the Caucasian race can stand 
to toil and labor under the burning rays of a tropical sun, and 
sleep in vigor and prosperity under the miasma of its exuberant 
and mighty plains and swamps ? No! its resources are to be | 
finally and fully developed by that race which God in his mercy 1 
formed and created for just such regions. Providence lots off 
the earth to its appropriate races. The camel loves the arid air * 
of Arabic, and the reindeer loves the frozen hills of Lapland. 
So, in like manner, the black man loves to breathe the humid air 
of hitf native swamps, while the white man exults and bounds in 
the elastic air of his native hills. Where you can combine the 
administrative governing qualities of the one race together with, 
the patient endurance and physical capacities for low altitudes 
of the other, you have k that perfect system by which the vast trop- 
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ical regions of the earth are to be developed. Whilst the la¬ 
boring strata of society is occupied by one race, suited to its ex¬ 
posures, give the other race such a position as will enable them 
to preserve themselves from those daily and exhausting expo¬ 
sures under which the white race will sink in the tropics. Pu¬ 
ling and sickly philanthropy may preach a different doctrine, 
but, if practised, it will forever consign to a barbarian wilder¬ 
ness some of the fairest portions of the world. 

Witness the miserable experiment made by the English and 
French in the West Indies. Twenty-five years ago, where we 
saw cultivation bringing forth wealth and refinement with all the 
elegance of polished life, we see vagrant labor stalking through 
a desolate land, with hungry and brutal ferocity. This experi¬ 
ment of West India emancipation is worth a thousand theories, 
and is fast enlightening the reflecting parts of mankind. England 
feels in its consequences her folly. Everything has taken place 
exactly as the Duke of Wellington predicted it would in his clear 
and manly speech against the act of emancipation at the time. 

The African race, under a system of domestic servitude, 
tempered by the principles of Christianity, are themselves raised 
and benefited in the scale of civilization. The great mass of 
the poor and needy in all portions of the colder and prolific lati¬ 
tudes, require for their comfort, sugar, coffee, rice, and cotton, 
and the luxurious productions of tropical regions. When they 
exchange their labors for these products at cheap rates, it tends 
to raise themselves in the scale of civilization, by administering 
to their wants and comforts, and thus tempting them to industry 
and enterprise, in order that they may be able to enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of various climates. This system acts and reacts 
upon the different branches of the human family, so as mutually 
to benefit and bless all by diffusing more equally the comforts of 
life. Hence it is that these productions of slave labor, in the 
shape of cotton, by which an abundant and cheap article for 
clothing the poor and needy, has done more to elevate the great 
masses, and spread civilization to the lower ranks of society, 
than all the other causes put together in modern times. So now, 
if the noble regions to which we have alluded above, were re¬ 
duced to systematic culture by African labor, governed by the 
energy and intelligence of the white man, they would more than 
quadruple the present productions of the comforts and luxuries 
of life, to diffuse them amongst the poor and needy of the higher 
latitudes of the earth, and thus mutually benefit and bless both 
regions. This is the true progress of civilization. And it is 
thus that Providence ever works upon the destinies of men. 
Apparent evils are the greatest blessings. It is by war you 
conquer the barbarian race, and by slavery you reduce them to 
labor and the arts of civilized life. Slavery and war have thus 
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been the two great forerunners of civilization. This modern 
crusade and pharisaical declamation against domestic servitude 
will run out, as did the fanatical crusades of old, and society will 
again resume its reason and common sense, as the best guides in 
the practical affairs of life. 

If we have wisdom and enlightened statesmanship to direct 
our country, we can turn back the tide, and by successful and 
triumphant experiment, make a public opinion for modern times. 

Everything is at present on a most critical turn in Europe. 
The Emperor of the French stands upon a mine that may ex¬ 
plode any day. A convulsion there, or in Turkey, would shake 
the world. 

The true policy of our government, at present, is to stand 
still, but be prepared to strike if it can be done successfully. If 
Europe is thrown into confusion, all American affairs will in¬ 
evitably fall under our control. We must do nothing to hasten 
events. Time is doing its work for us more triumphantly than 
ever the Roman eagles did for Rome in her proudest and palm¬ 
iest days. 

A general rupture in Europe would force upon us the undis-1 
puted sway of the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies, with all) 
their rich and mighty productions. Guided by our genius and 
enterprise, a new world would rise there, as it did before under 
the genius of Columbus. With Cuba and St. Domingo, we 
could control the productions of the tropics, and with them the / 
commerce of the world, and with that the power of the world. 

The world will fall back upon African labor, governed and 
owned in some shape or form by the white man, as it has always 
been. This is the only system which can reduce to thorough 
cultivation the mighty regions of the Amazon and the great 
tropical valleys of the Gulf of Mexico. The world will have to 
choose between that and its remaining an everlasting wilderness. 
Under African labor, properly owned, the poor ana the needy 
of the more rigid climates of the earth will be enabled to receive 
and enjoy the comforts and the blessings of its necessary and 
luxurious productions. Under this system, the industrious but 
poor laborers of Northern climates can be enabled to enjoy the 
coffee, rice, sugar, and cotton for cheap clothes, from region's 
where, if they were compelled to toil and work for it, under the 
burning rays of a tropical sun, they would sink and perish away. 

But England complains of the humanity of such a system! 
And this is that England, the iron heel of whose power had but 
recently crushed the Irishman into tbe dust of the earth upon 
his native soil, and whose gigantic and bloody footsteps upon 
the plains of India have made whole empires groan and travail 
under the most heartless and grinding slavery that the indigna¬ 
tion of man has ever painted. Such complaints from such 
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quarter is the most arrant hypocrisy and sanctimonious impu¬ 
dence the world has ever witnessed. 

And are w*e, a great people moved forward in the progress~of 
empire, to be duped by such canting sentimentalities as this ? 
If we are, then will we deserve to wear the yoke of England 
again. If she has lost the absolute sway of the sceptre over us, 
she can restore her through her preaching and this mock hu¬ 
manity of her ethereal and sublimated morality. 

No 1 we have a higher destiny than this to fulfil. We, too, are 
in the hands of a suj>erintending Providence, to work out the 
real regeneration of mankind. 

Take the earth that God has given us, and by labor and in¬ 
dustry suited to it, make every portion of it bloom and blossom 
as a garden to the peace of man. But the objection is often 
urged that there is danger in extending our territories, and add¬ 
ing new people in our progress. Whether for good or for evil, 
it is vain to oppose it. Our destiny is onward, until many more 
rich and prolific regions are to be wrapt under the broad folds 
of our national banner. The spread of bur population and pe¬ 
culiar. organization will be more rapid and triumphant than the 
conquest of the Roman eagles in their proudest day, or the 
British lion upon the Burampoota or the Ganges. Cautious con¬ 
servatism may declaim against it, but it will be of no avail. As 
well might you attempt to turn the angry wave of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, by stretching wickerwork across it. The great duty of 
the statesman is to direct it into proper channels, and let it flow 
# on without eruption, if possible. 

In a few years there will be no investment for the two hun¬ 
dred millions in the annual increase of gold, on a large scale, so 
profitable, and so necessary, as the development and cultivation 
of the tropical regions, now slumbering in rank and wild luxu¬ 
riance. 

If the slaveholding race in these States are but true to them¬ 
selves, they have a great destiny before them. Heretofore, the 

f reat difficulty in civilizing the barbarian races of the w r orld has 
een to procure cheap and abundant clothing for them. A naked 
race must necessarily be a wild one. To Christianize or civilize 
a man, you must first clothe his nakedness. In the three millions 
of bags of cotton the slave labor annually throws upon the world 
for the poor and naked, we are doing more to advance civiliza¬ 
tion and the refinement of life than all the canting philanthro¬ 
pists of New and Old England will do in centuries. All we want 
is wisdom and thorough statesmanship to guide and direct us, 
and we may yet be a chosen people for great and wise purposes. 
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Aft. TIL—AN AMERICAN TIEW OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

[Wm. H. Trescot, of South Carolina, author of the “ Diplomatic Policy of the 
Revolution,” has prepared a very able pamphlet opon the Turkish question, in an 
American point of view. We make an extract, and will publish the whole paper 
in our next number, if no objection be raised by the publisher. The views in the 
main are eminently just and wise.] . 

When, during one of the late debates in Parliament, the Earl 
of Aberdeen described the condition of England, by saving that 
the nation was not at war, but was drifting to war, his words 
might have been applied, with a wider and truer significance, to 
the state of all Europe for the last forty years. And the history 
of this time, when it comes to be written, will show that never 
has European diplomacy been more wisely or actively employed, 
than during this very period, in postponing the dreaded consum¬ 
mation. But it has proved beyond the power of human wisdom 
to control the issues of human passion ; and after a peace of half 
a century, partially broken, it is true, by revolutionary struggles, 
a whole continent is again in arms. The Danube, whose shores 
have re-echoed the war-cry of the Dacian barbarian, and the 
tramp of the Roman legion; upon whose turbid waters have 
gleamed .the victorious light of Sobroski’s sword, and the wan¬ 
ing glory of the Turkish crescent, runs again, exulting to the 
Euxine, red with Christian blood; and the banners of England, 
France and Russia, shaken from their trophied drapery, again 
“ stream like meteors to the troubled air.” The military salute 
fired over the last of Napoleon’s marshals, has scarcely died upon 
the ear; the funeral pomp that marshalled England’s great cap¬ 
tain to the field of his only defeat, has not yet faded to the eye ; 
Metternich and Nesselrode, the great draftsmen of the map of 
modern Europe, are still alive, but already has their work grown 
old. The foundations they laid have been broken up; the balance 
of power they adjusted is disturbed, and the world trembles in 
apprehension of a bloodier convulsion and a wilder change than 
in their day rocked the thrones of ancient empires, and inscribed 
on the ensanguined battle-roll of history the names of Moscow 
and Waterloo. 

The late news from Europe not only proves the existence of 
war, by the report of battles and the formal declaration of hos¬ 
tilities, but it justifies the gravest apprehensions of a protracted 
and universal war. The mission of Prince George of Mechlen- 
berg, the last effort of the Czar to avoid or postpone the crisis, 
has failed. And this must be considered, on the part of the al¬ 
lied powers, as a declaration that they are resolved to make a 
new and wider settlement of the Eastern question, before they 
lay down their arms. They will not accept the status quo ante 
helium as the basis of an arrangement; and as Russia cannot be 
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expected to admit any other, it would seem that upon this con¬ 
test her whole future power and policy are staked. Austria and 
Prussia have at last come to an explicit understanding. But by 
signing with France and England the much talked of protocol, 
they have not committed themselves to the Western powers, but 
have simply indicated their readiness, in their own time and in 
their own interest, to abandon a neutrality which, in the interest 
of others, sooner or'later, they would not be permitted to main¬ 
tain. The insurrection in Greece, unquestionably encouraged 
by Russia, has become too formidable for the control of the 
Greek Government; has already embroiled Greece with Tur¬ 
key ; added another complication to the embarrassments of the 
Sultan, by forcing him to order all the Greek residents—neither 
few nor feeble for mischief—to leave his dominions, and may 
eventually compel an armed demonstration on the part of Eng¬ 
land and France. Sweden is evidently uneasy, and is already 
taking measures which look suspiciously towards the abandon¬ 
ment of her neutrality in the interest ot Russia. Denmark, bound 
to Russia by the aid rendered in the affair of the Dutchies, has 
manifested very clearly to Sir Charles Napier her dissatisfaction 
at the presence of the combined flfeets in the Baltic. The revo¬ 
lutionists of Lombardy and Hungary are alert, organized and al¬ 
most desperate; while among the Turks themselves there is a 
strengthening discontent with the Sultan’s reforms. “Menshi- 
koff,” say they, “ came and asked for the Koran, and said, ‘ Strike 
out these texts.’ The French and English come, and they say, 
* Throw this book into the Bosphorus.’ ” # 

* Since these introductory remarks were written, some modification has taken 
place in the relations of the European powers, between themselves. I have, how¬ 
ever, left these observations as they stand, because no change in the position of 
the leading powers of Europe affects the argument attempted in the following 
pages, which rests entirely upon the past history of England and the diplomatic 
correspondence already exchanged. If the news be true that Austria and Prussia 
have joined in a treaty with the allied powers, one of two results seems to be cer¬ 
tain : either, 1, that any marked and permanent success over Russia will dissolve 
a coalition representing such divergent interests as belong to the varied policies of 
England, France, Austria and Prussia; or, 2, that the influence of Austria and 
Prussia will he used to facilitate a settlement which will compromise Russia as 
little as possible. The history of Europe proves that the more extensive a coali¬ 
tion, the more brittle is its bond. Prussia has more than once before this shown 
England what little obligation interest attaches to the most solemn treaties, and 
England has occasionally profited by the lesson. Besides which, the treaty, as re¬ 
ported in the papers, scarcely goes beyond the obligations of the protocol, and these 
obligations are in reference solely to the interests of Germany, as they may be en¬ 
dangered by the progress of the war. Indeed, some of the English papers have 
already said that this treaty is but the introduction to a renewal of negotiations on 
a new basis, and one adds: “ While we are calculating upon the certainty of all the 

g reat powers being compactly allied against Russian policy, the Emperor of Russia 
as probably succeeded in changing the issue* and the controversy will be no longer 
as to the evacuation of the Turkish dominions, but on the recurrence to the status 
qi>o. or to a re-distribution of territory with the four powers divided on the ques¬ 
tion.” 
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Lamentable as is this state of things, it is scarcely surprising. 
Events for the last forty years have been bringing on this war 
slowly, but surely, and nothing but the revolutionary dangers in¬ 
cident to general hostilities in Europe, have preserved peace so 
long among the rival nations. And it is therefore impossible to 
appreciate the present disturbed condition of Europe, or even to 
approximate towards a reasonable opinion as to its probable re¬ 
sults, without going further back than the recent controversy in 
Turkey. 

The CongressvDf Vienna undertook no less a task than the re¬ 
construction of Europe; for the French revolution and its con¬ 
sequences interposed a great gulf between the Europe of 1815 
and that defined in the treaties of Westphalia and Utrecht. The 
European system came out of the wars of 1800-1815, essentially 
changed, not merely in its relations, but in its very composition. 
Four new facts had been established, which must be assumed as 
the necessary basis of any future political arrangements. They 
were :—1. The extinction of the old German empire, which was, 
in truth, the centre of the former system. 2. The astonishing 
development of Russia. 3. The consolidation of the British 
power in India, and consequent gigantic growth of her commer¬ 
cial influence; and 4. The presence, in every State of Europe, 
of an active, organized and radical revolutionary party. It would 
be difficult to find in the proceedings of Vienna any provision 
against the necessary consequence of such a condition of affairs. 
For, 1st, Instead of providing some substitute for the old centre 
furnished by the German empire, the Congress of Vienna left 
Germany divided into two factions—Austria and Prussia—sup¬ 
ported by a crowd of small States, feeding their interests by a 
parasitical devotion to one or the other, and both striving for the 
autocracy of modern Germany. 2. Instead of placing some one 
strong power between Russia and Western Europe, Russia was 
allowed to incorporate enough of Poland to bring her in contact 
with Prussia, as she was with Austria, and thus placed in position 
to play upon the jealousy or weakness of either, to set one against 
the other, or to control both. 3d. Instead of attempting to cre¬ 
ate some balance against the enormous and overgrown commer¬ 
cial power of England, France was both morally and physi¬ 
cally diminished, and the commercial interests of Great Britain 
strengthened by the creation of a new kingdom out of Belgium 
and Holland, where English influence would be dominant. And 
lastly, while organizing a sort of royal police over the reforming 
spirit of Europe, the Congress added fresh fuel to the smoulder- 

Besides the unsatisfactory nature of this condition of things, Greece is occupied 
by French troops, England seems Hkely to follow the same policy with Denmark, 
and the Times is busily employed in fomenting the differences between the Swedish 
Government and the people excited against Russia, in hope of obtaining a resto* 
ration of Finland. 
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ing fire of the.Italian revolutionists, bv the most arbitrary and 
offensive violation of national feeling. Genoa, the superb, was de¬ 
graded into the provincial sea-port of a second-rate sovereignty; 
and Venice, the bride of the sea, submitted to the coarse grasp 
of an Austrian subaltern. Whether the actual solution of the 
difficult questions then calling for settlement was the only prac¬ 
tical one, ought to have been better known to the statesmen of 
that day, than it can be to students of this. But the results are 
ours, and are certain. The Congress of Vienna has proved little 
better than an armistice, and from St. Petersburg to Naples, from 
Paris to Constantinople, the last forty years have developed an 
agitated life of change, confusion, and revolution. Not only has 
much of the work of 1815 been undone, but it has been destroyed 
by its own creators. To use the strong language of Count Fic- 
quelmont, “The two acts of the Congress of Vienna, calculated 
to exercise the greatest influence on the future of Central Europe, 
were the re-construction of Poland, and the creation of a king¬ 
dom of the low countries. These two new political bodies have 
been destroyed by the same powers who most largely contributed 
to their creation. It is Russia who willed, I will not say the res¬ 
toration, but the re-construction of a Poland—it is Russia who 
has been brought to destroy her own work. It is England who 
labored most earnestly in the creation of the kingdom of the low 
countries, and took the new State under her special protection. 
It was the illustrious warrior to whose genius she owed so many 
victories, to whom was committed the organization of the mili¬ 
tary system of the new State, which England wished to erect 
into her first line of defence against France. This territory, 
circled by citadels, secured the communication between the 
armies of England and Germany. And it was England who 
eagerly seized the first occasion to destroy her own handi¬ 
work/^ 

The absence of any real German unity has given play to 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia, dangerous, not only to 
themselves, but to some of the gravest European interests— 
opened a field for the exhibition of the miserable folly of the 
Frankfort Parliament, and permitted ^he dishonest and disgrace¬ 
ful invasion of the rights of Denmark, in the Dutchiear of Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein. 

France, Italy, and Austria, have been weakened and distract¬ 
ed by the fiercest civil cofnmotioti; and the present condition 
of Europe, in contrast with the provisions of the diplomacy of 
1815, points, with painful emphasis, the morabof human fore¬ 
sight. One fact remains, indeed, unchanged: England and 
Russia were the controlling authorities of Vienna* and after 
•half a century of change and controversy, they now front each 
* 44 Lord Palmerston PAngleterre et le continent,* vol. ii., p. 8. 
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other, in armed hostility, the rival powers of Europe. But how 
wide the difference between the coupe of their respective pol¬ 
icies, and their resulting positions! (With the exception of the 
United States, it may safely be saiTT that Russia is the only 
power in the world with a fixed policy, and a constant progress. 
England has strength, but she needs it all to hold her own/ 
Her immense commercial development has given to her foreign 
policy a mercantile rather than a political character, and shift¬ 
ing her condu'ct to suit her interests, she has been forced to keep 
the police of Europe in the interest of Manchester and Liver¬ 
pool. Russia, on the contrary, has devoted near two centuries 
of astute and systematic diplomacy to one idea—the extension 
of her empire to Constantinople. Twenty years have never pass¬ 
ed, since her first step towards the Bosphorus, that she has not 
taken another in advance. The fall of markets has not checked 
her progress—the complications of Parliamentary strife have 
not disturbed her course—she has moved steadily on, “ un¬ 
changed through all—unchangingly.” (And not forgetting her 
object, she has yet contrived, not only to do justice, but to do 
efficient service, in Europe, to the cause of justice. In the 
case of Greece, as far as England was concerned, the Czar act¬ 
ed both wisely and too well. In the contest between Denmark 
and the Dutchies, he vindicated, efficiently and promptly, the 
treaties of Europe, while Lord Palmerston finessed England 
into a state of faithless imbecilityT\ During the struggle in Aus¬ 
tria, when the future fortunes of all Europe were compromised 
by a rash revolution, and while the same Lord Palmerston was 
contriving a modified policy which would have saved the Italian 
republicans, at the expense of the Hungarian, the Czar ended 
the contest by an armed interference, which preserved both to 
the Austrian crown. Of course it would be easy to show a di¬ 
rect interest, on the part of Russia, in every one of these ques¬ 
tions ; but who can deny the wisdom of a policy which, without 
weakening its own strength, made Russia the natu^il and neces¬ 
sary support of the conservatism of the world ? £Xt is true that 
Russia has systematically and successfully encroached on Tur¬ 
key. Forced, by the character of her possessions, to seek an 
outlet into the world of commerce, confined in the Baltic by 
States whose rights she was bound to respect, and has respect¬ 
ed, there was but one direction in which she could advance. 
Now, on this subject, if there is any people in the world who 
should avoid the cant of English commercial conservatism, we are 
that people. The history of the world is ihe history of encroach¬ 
ment, of invasion, of wrong, if you so wiffj “ It must be that of¬ 
fences come,” but fo Him only, who knoweth the whole counsel 
of God, is it to say : “Woe unto him by whom the offence com- 
eth.” This all history teaches ; the strong and weak will not lie 
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down together. You cannot bring into contact an earnest, liv¬ 
ing will, and a feeble, effete nature, without the absorption of 
the one into the other. Place England alongside of India, the 
United States by Mexico and Cuba, Russia by Turkey, and a 
half century of diplomacy or war will not, cannot, prevent the 
inevitable result. The first principle of life is progress. As 
one of our own poets has well said— 

44 This, the true sign of ruin to a race— 

It undertakes no march, and day by day 
Drowses in camp, or with a laggard's pace * 

Walks sentry o’er possessions that decay : 

Destined with sensible waste to fleet away ;— 

For the first secret of continued power 
Is the continued conquest .”— Simms. 

We propose, therefore, to review rapidly the relations of 
England and Russia to Turkey, since the Congress of Vienna, 
in order to appreciate the value of their present relative posi¬ 
tions. Turkey has never been considered as forming an ele¬ 
ment of the European balance of power. In 1791 Burke said : 
“He had never heard it said before, that the Turkish Empire 
was ever considered as any part of the balance of power in Eu¬ 
rope. They had nothing to do with European policy—they 
considered themselves as wholly Asiatic. What had these worse 
than savages to do with the powers of Europe, but to spread 
war, destruction, and pestilence, among them ? The ministry 
and policy which should give these people any weight in Europe, 
would deserve all the bans and curses of posterity. All that 
was holy in religion, all that was moral and humane, demanded 
an abhorrence of everything which tended to extend the power 
of the cruel and wasteful empire. Any Christian power was to 
be preferred to these destructive savages.” 

It would be interesting to trace the policy of Europe towards 
the Turks, from the time when, to the horror df Christendom, 
Francis the First made an ally of Solyman against Charles the 
Fifth, to the present day, when the Koran finds its safest refuge 
under the shadow of St. George’s cross, but such a sketch would 
interfere too largely with our present purpose. It is sufficient 
now, that at the Congress of Vienna which terminated the long 
and fierce contest, at the commencement of which Mr. Burke 
used the memorable words which we have just quoted, the Sul¬ 
tan was not represented. He had not then entered the circle of 
civilized nations, and according to one of the ablest historians 
of that Congress, “ the balance of power in the East was not 
confided to Congress.” * 

At the close of 1815, England was unquestionably the domi¬ 
nant power of the world—a great position, doubtless, but one 

* Flassan Cong, de Vienne, vol. ii. 114. 
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which, in the history of empires, no nation has retained long, or 
held more than once. Her material resources were almost in¬ 
calculable; her armies in the highest discipline, and brilliant 
with the trophies of a hundred victories; her navies floated 
upon the subject waters of almost every sea. In close alliance 
with her old companions, the States of the Baltic, she controlled 
the Northern Ocean and the shores of Germany; of the new 
kingdom of the low countries she had made a causeway into the 
heart of Europe ; while in possession of Gibraltar and Corfu and 
Malta, she threatened the Italian provinces of Austria, and 
claimed the Mediterranean as a subject lake. Iler colonies, 
each a link in the long chain of her commercial dependencies, 
girdled the globe, and bracing her strength, served also as con¬ 
ductors of her influence. Such power, Russia only could resist, 
because, except in the case of a general coalition, she was de¬ 
fended by all Europe, and through Turkey she had the means of 
offensive operations, without the necessity of violating the rights 
of her nearest neighbors. To this conflict Russia has resolutely 
addressed herself. Since 1815 there have been three questions 
directly affecting Turkey, in the solution of which Russia and 
England have been immediate parties. The Greek insurrection 
—the war of 1828, between Russia and Turkey, terminated by 
the treaty of Adrianople—and the revolt of the Egyptian Pacha, 
or what is known as the Eastern question of 1841. Now, this 
whole series of transactions, (and among them we should include 
the colonization of Algiers as another illustration of the same 
principles,) indicated very clearly the position in which Europe, 
under the lead of England, intended to place the Turkish Em¬ 
pire. They established, first, that Turkey was not able to main¬ 
tain her own integrity; and, secondly, that the European powers 
would modify her boundaries, or sustain her provincial authority 
as suited their own interests, not hers. In other words, that 
Turkey was only a legal fiction, in the name of which certain 
territory should be held for the joint benefit of the great powers ; 
the respective shares of each other’s influence to be determined 
by their own diplomatic relations. More than this, the inde¬ 
pendence of Greece, and the treaty of Adrianople, the modera¬ 
tion of which must fairly be attributed to Russia herself, estab¬ 
lished distinctly the principle and policy of a progressive en¬ 
croachment upon the Turkish Empire. For the freedom of 
Greece rested on the principle of Christian resistance to the op¬ 
pressive power of Turkey, and its natural and logical inference 
promised the same privilege to Albania, Thessalia, and the neigh¬ 
boring provinces, whenever they could organize a like resistance. 
Iudeed, the unwise limitation of the boundaries of the new king¬ 
dom, and the refusal to annex Candia to Greeee, where she nat¬ 
urally belongs, is to be attributed simply to the timid selfishness 
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of the mediating powers : to which of those powers selfish¬ 
ness was most specially to be credited, may be inferred from the 
offer of Candia to England in the late famous secret correspond¬ 
ence. While Greece was thus taken from Turkey, and, instead 
of being made strong enough for independent life, was placed in 
a condition of miserable dependence on Europe, the treaty of 
Adrianople regulated anew another portion of the Turkish ter¬ 
ritory. For, by its provisions, Moldavia and Wallachia were 
elevated into a quasi independence, placed under the immediate 
influence of Russia, and diplomatized into a position whence 
they must either degenerate into mere Russian provinces, or 
develop into the proportions of a new and independent Christian 
State. Of course, such a solution of these partial questions 
brought on worse complication. The utter weakness of Turkey, 
ascertained by Europe, was soon made manifest in its own prov¬ 
inces. Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, who had rendered 
great services to the Sultan during the Greek insurrection, was 
rewarded by the further addition to his government of the island 
of Candia. Wiser and stronger than his master, he too resolved 
on independence. A series of victories, rapidly and brilliantly 
achieved, alarmed the great powers of Europe, and the whole 
machinery of European diplomacy was brought to bear on the 
Turkish question. The protracted and irritating conferences of 
the European powers on the Eastern question, as it was then 
called, proved only too clearly the utter and insincere selfishness 
of their whole policy so far as any interest of Turkey was con¬ 
cerned, and demonstrated that though Russia might be as selfish 
as the rest, her policy was guided by an ability, reticence, and 
calm, assured strength that could not finally fail in its ultimate 
objects. Let us examine these discussions more closely. 

Mehemet Ali, under the pretence of subduing some rebellious 
Pachas, overran Syria, and, backed by a victorious army, made 
his demands upon the Sultan. They were refused. He crossed 
the Syrian frontier, defeated the Turkish army, and turned his 
conquering columns towards Constantinople. Terrified at the 
prospect, the Sultan Mahmoud appealed to Russia for aid. It 
was promptly rendered, and on 20th February, 1833, the Russian 
fleet, sailing from Sebastopol, anchored at the mouth of the Bos¬ 
phorus. At this crisis the French Ambassador arrived, and, un¬ 
easy at the prospective results of such aid, insisted that the 
Russian fleet should retire. It did so; and France applied di¬ 
rectly to Ibrahim, the son of Mehemet, and then in command of 
the Egyptian army, for a suspension of arms. It was granted, 
and negotiations followed. They were unsuccessful, and the 
army resumed its hostile march. Again Russian aid was in¬ 
voked. The fleet again entered the Bosphorus, and fifteen 
thousand Russian soldiers disembarked at Scutari, and took 
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position between the Bosphorus and the Egyptian army. 
Alarmed, however, almost as much at the probable conse¬ 
quences of Russian help as at the approach of his revolted sub¬ 
ject, to avoid the one, the Sultan came to terms with the other, 
and granted in full the demands of Mehemet Ali. The Egyptian 
army commenced its retreat in one direction, and Turkey’s 
dangerous ally withdrew in the other. But the services rendered 
so promptly by Russia’s advance, and the still greater service by 
her prompt retreat, disposed the Sultan favorably to the diplo¬ 
matic proposals of Russia; and the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi 
was the consequence. * By this treaty Russia bound herself to 
defend Turkey against all enemies, civil or foreign, and Turkey 
closed the Dardanelles to the armed vessels of all other foreign 
powers. The immense advantage to Russia of such a treaty 
need not be pointed out. Mehemet Ali was not satisfied. He 
demanded the hereditary government of his provinces; for he 
was ambitious of becoming an independent prince. War was 
again imminent. The great powers discouraged his ambition, 
but he persevered. The famous battle of Nezib terminated in 
the complete defeat of the Turkish army, the old Sultaji died, 
and the Turkish Admiral, by an act of unparalleled treachery, 
delivered the whole Ottoman fleet into the hands of the rebel 
Pacha at Alexandria. The fate of the Turkish Empire seemed 
rapidly approaching its crisis. But on the 23d July, 1839, a 
French messenger having again induced the victorious Ibrahim 
to pause, the representatives of the five great powers, Russia, 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia, addressed the following 
note to the new Sultan Abduel Medjid: “ The five ambassadors 
undersigned, in conformity with their instructions received yes- # 
terday from their respective courts, congratulate themselves on 
having to announce to the ministers of the Sublime Porte, that 
the agreement between the five powers touobiftg4|ie Eastern 
question is certain. And they entreat the Sublime 'PtfrtG/ hr**^*^ 
waiting for the fruits of their friendly disposition, ( leurs dis¬ 
positions bienveillantes,) not to decide absolutely on the said 
question in a definite manner without their concurrence, ([leur 
concours ).” Here, surely, one would think was a case in which, 
if the interests of Turkey were the object, the action of the 
mediators would have been prompt and unanimous. What was 
the fact ? From July, 1838, when the note was sent, to July, 
1841, when they agreed upon a joint treaty, these great powers 
consumed their time in perpetual disputes and diplomatic in¬ 
trigue. They could not agree on a policy to be executed, nor 
upon a plan of execution. A conference called to give peace to 
the East, came near embroiling all Europe in war. France, 
who most eagerly commenced the pacification, was diplomatized 
out of all participation in the concluding treaty ; and the Eastern 
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question was finally settled, more by the rough-and-ready re¬ 
sponsibility of Sir Charles Napier, than by the subtle dexterity 
of the ambassadors at London. 

For when, after the acceptance of their offer, the representa¬ 
tives of the Five Powers met, the Turkish Secretary of State 
exposed the weakness of the Empire; declared that they looked 
to Europe for their salvation, and thanking the Powers for their 
friendly intervention, submitted, as the first of his demands, that 
Syria should be restored to the Sultan; and very naturally. 
England and Austria sustained the demand. Russia and France 
opposed it. They demanded that Egypt and the Syrian Pacha- 
liks should be given to Mehemet, with an hereditary title. 
Prussia sided with England and France. These conferences 
were finally adjourned to London, and the Four Powers com¬ 
bined against France. Russia did not wish to weaken Turkey 
too far at that time ; for Europe was not ready for the partition. 
England not only did not wish to weaken Turkey as against 
Russia, but she was vehemently opposed to the growth of Me¬ 
hemet Ali’s power in Egypt. France, on the contrary, was 
anxious to make Mehemet Ali an independent prince with Egypt 
and Syria, perhaps, because it reduced English influence in the 
Mediterranean and on the India overland route. In this, Russia 
at first agreed with her, but finding it easier to manage the Eng¬ 
lish Cabinet than to oppose it, adopted English policy, and used 
it for her own purposes. Austria and Prussia acted on reasons 
it is not worth while to examine. Finding France steady in her 
purpose towards Mehemet Ali, the Czar, through Baron Brunow, 
induced England, by some concessions of the advantages ob¬ 
tained under the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, to exclude France 
from any further deliberation, and with herself, Austria, and 
Prussia, to sign a treaty which would terminate the question. 
The treaty was signed. France was indignant, but submitted, 
^and -after some belligerent manifestations, acquiesced. Sir 
Charles Napiet defeated the Egyptians on the shores of Syria, 
and upon the taking of St. Juan d’Acre, Mehemet Ali consented 
to the terms of the Sultan, by which he remained hereditary 
Pacha of Egypt; and thus another practical dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire was effected. Thus, by 1842, in the name 
of the integrity of the Turkish Enrypire, Greece had been created 
an independent kingdom, Servia and Wallachia in a large degree 
enfranchised, and Egypt converted into an hereditary pachalik 
only nominally dependent on the Porte. And all this was done 
with the unanimous consent of the European Powers, acting in 
different directions, and in furtherance of divergent interests. 
Whatever of Turkey was left, was left only because the Great 
Powers codld not agree how it was to be divided. 
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Art. Till.—COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL VIEW OF KOTA SCOTIA. 

During the year and a half that I have administered the gov- 
ernment of this province, I have endeavored to make myself 
acquainted with its industrial resources and maritime and agri¬ 
cultural capabilities. 

With the Blue Book sent home in 1852, I transmitted the 
statistical returns for 1851, collected under an act of the Legis¬ 
lature. Without recapitulating what these include, I shall do 
myself the honor to call your lordship’s attention to a few inter¬ 
esting facts and comparative statements, w r hich will serve to 
illustrate the actual condition of this colony. 

I am happy to be enabled to report that it has entirely recov¬ 
ered from the depression occasioned by the potato-rot, and by 
the derangements which recent changes in the commercial sys¬ 
tem of the empire at first occasioned. All the great interests of 
the province exhibit revived activity. Its staples—agricultural 
produce, fish, coal, gypsum, cordwood, lumber, and new vessels 
—command high prices. The population are fully employed ; 
and the revenue, collected under a tariff the lowest on this con¬ 
tinent, steadily increases, yielding not only all that is required 
to defray the expenses of the government, but a large surplus, 
for the protection of the fisheries, the encouragement of agri¬ 
culture, the maintenance of schools, and for internal improve¬ 
ments of various kinds. 

In Canada the ad valorem duty on imports is 12£ per cent. ; 
in New'-Brunswick, it ranges from 7* to 30 per cent. ; but in 
Nova Scotia it is only 6^ per cent, on the same description of 
articles. 

In 1849 the revenue was £54,179 11 4 sterling. In 1852, in 
sterling, £93,039 7 2. And the three quarters of 1852, the ac¬ 
counts for vhich have been closed, show that this increase will 
be maintained. 

The following is a summary of the importations at the forty- 
three different ports in Nova Scotia, in the year 1852. We 
have abridged it from the original, which particularizes in detail 
the value of merchandise entered at each port:— 


Value. 

Imported from Qreat Britain.£427,532 8 0 

“ “ British Colonies. 264.979 9 0 

“ “ United States. 347 843 19 0 

41 44 Other Countries...... 153819 14 0 


Total.£1,194,175 10 0 
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A summary of exports in the same year shows the following* 
result:— 


Value. 


Exported to Great Britain.£62,675 19 0 

“ “ British Colonies. 565,219 10 4 

“ “ United States. 257,849 17 0 

“ “ Other Countries. 85,035 8 0 


Total.£970,780 14 4 

By a comparison of the totals, it would appear that there is a 
balance of £223,394 15 8 against the province; but when it is 
considered that the exports are estimated at the comparatively 
low prices which they bring here, it will be apparent that if the 
higher prices which they command abroad, including the 
freights outward in our own vessels, were given, they would 
prove that Nova Scotia is fulfilling all the conditions of a 
healthy and profitable exchange. 

The value of new vessels, built for sale and exportation, 
ought also to be added to the exports. I regret that it is not in 
my power to furnish an accurate return of these. The Finan¬ 
cial Secretary has been instructed to prepare one for the cur¬ 
rent year. 

Before passing over the commercial aspects of Nova Scotia, 
your lordship will, perhaps, pardon me for calling your attention 
to the very extraordinary growth of her mercantile marine. 
This province being nearly surrounded by the sea, with the 
Bay of Fundy and Basin of Mines extending into the very midst 
of her, western and midland, and the Bras d’Or Lake into the 
bosom of her eastern counties, presents to the ocean, in propor¬ 
tion to territory, a greater extent of seacoast than any country 
with which I am familiar. While the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the.northern ports of New-Brunswick are frozen up during 
four or five months of winter, the whole frontage of Nova Sco¬ 
tia upon the Atlantic, indented by the finest harbors in the 
world, is open to a profitable commerce throughout the year. 

Availing themselves of these obvious advantages,*the people 
of this province not only conduct a profitable fishery, and an 
active coasting and foreign trade, but enter largely into the car¬ 
rying trade of other countries, competing successfully, on this 
extended field of rivalry, not only with the British ship-owners, 
but with the mercantile marine of the neighboring Republic. 

In 1846, Nova Scotia owned 2,583 vessels; Canada but 604; 
New-Brunswick but 730; Newfoundland but 937 ; Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island, 265. The tonnage -of all these colonies, collec¬ 
tively, was, in that year, 252,832 tons, while that-of Nova Sco¬ 
tia alone reached as high as 141,09& tons. 

During the six years which have elapsed since 1846, the 
growth of *this branch of industry has been most gratifying. 
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At the close of the last year, 1852, the number of vessels regis¬ 
tered in this province, and actually employed in conducting its 
fishery, commerce, and carrying trade, had increased to 2,943, 
with a tonnage of 189,083, showing an increase in six years of 
360 vessels, and 47,990 tons. 

That Nova Scotia is destined, at no distant day, to be one of 
the largest ship-owning countries in the world, is apparent from 
the status already achieved. She owns now nearly one-third 
as much tonnage as France. She beats the Austrian Empire 
by 2,400 vessels, and by 69,000 tons, and owns 116,000 tons of 
shipping more than Belgium. She beats the Two Sicilies by 
38,449 tons ; Prussia, by 90,783. Holland, which once contested 
the supremacy of the seas with England, now owns but 72,640 
tons of shipping more than this, one of her smallest colonies; 
and Sweden, with a population of three millions, only beats 
Nova Scotia in shipping by 36,927 tons. 

But the comparison which Nova Scotia bears to the United 
States, taken separately or collectively, is quite as striking. By 
reference to the following table, it will appear, that of all the 
republican States and Territories, included in the confederation, 
the tonnage of but six exceeds that of Nova Scotia:— 


Maine. 

Massachusetts 
New-York ... 
Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Louisiana... . 


Tons. 

. 693,806 
. 767,766 
1,184,831 
. 301,723 
206,247 
. 261,171 


Upon the three last, judging from the activity displayed in our 
ship-yards, we shall press closely, by the end of 1853, while no¬ 
thing is more certain than that we shall outstrip them in a few 
years. Maine and Massachusetts, the great centres of New- 
England commerce, and of the fishery, still are far in advance 
of Nova Scotia, and with the Empire State of New-York, of 
course, she pretends to no comparison; but it should be borne 
in mind, that the loyalists who retired to this province at the 
Revolution, left all their property behind them ; and that Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New-York, had a flourishing commerce, and 
owned a large amount Of toifhage, before the British founders 
of this colony had a single sail upon the ocean. 

The following table will show to your lordship how largely 
each of the other States and Territories are beaten by Nova 
Scotia. It is true that some of them are inland countries, but 
as most of those lie along the shores of the great lakes, or of 
navigable rivers, perhaps the comparison, which I am bound to 
institute, may abate a little of the arrogance with which the 
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citizens of the Republic are 'apt to challenge rivalry with all 
the world:— 


Nova Scotia. 

Tons. 

New-Hampshire. 

. 24,806 

Vermont. 

. 6,657 

Rhode Island. 

. 41,049 

Connecticut. 

.125.088 

New-Jersey. 

. 96,134 

Delaware . 

. 9.598 

District of Columbia._ 

.26,197 

Virginia. 

. 72,538 

North Carolina.. *. 

. 50,621 

South Carolina. 

. 46,735 

Georgia. 

. 25,785 

Florida. 

. 9,669 





Tons. 

Alabama. 


Mississippi. 

. 1,462 

Texas. 

. 7,120 

Tennessee . 

. 4,634 

Kentucky. 

. 11,819 

Missouri.. 

. 37.862 

Illinois . 

. 25,209 

Ohio. 

. 60,338 

Michigan. 

. 46,348 

Wisconsin. 

. 6931 

Oregon. 

.:. 1.063 

California. 

.101,627 


If we take the United States collectively, the comparison is 
still more curious. Assuming, from their latest statistical re¬ 
turns, that their population is 25,000,000, and their tonnage 
4,138,439, this would give something over one ton of shipping 
to every six of the population. Now, taking the population of 
Nova Scotia at 300,000, and its tonnage at 189,083, this gives 
but a trifle less than two tons of shipping for every three of the 
population. 

Who can set bounds to the maritime expansion of a people, 
who have done all this in a hundred years ? 

The agricultural capabilities of this province are also very 

t reat, and I have endeavored to turn attention to them, by ta- 
ing a personal interest in the pursuits of husbandry—by encour- 
aging cattle-shows, and by the importation of the best breeds 
from England. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the nature of the 
soils or the aspects of the scenery of this province. These will 
be found described with sufficient accuracy in Sir John Har¬ 
vey’s report for 1849. But, as it has become so much the cus¬ 
tom, on both sides of the Atlantic, to wonder at the extraordi¬ 
nary capabilities and advancement of the United States, and to 
institute comparisons with them unfavorable to the British North 
American Provinces, I may be pardoned for calling your lord- 
ship’s attention to a few facts, which prove that, while the 
Nova Scotians, taken man for m^p, are outstripping their re¬ 
publican neighbors on the ocean, their country is far in advance 
of many of the States in the production of the necessaries of 
life, by the successful cultivation of the soil.w 

With the wheat-growing countries, which surround the great 
lakes, whether on the British or the American side ef the line, 
Nova Scotia is not to be compared. She does not raise her own 
bread; but while one barrel of her mackerel will purchase two 
barrels of flour, she can always afford to buy what she requires. 
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It is curious, however, to discover that even as a wheat-growing 
country, she beats five of the New-England States, and twelve 
of the more recently settled States and Territories. 


WHBAT CROP. 


Wheat raised in Nova Scotia in 1851 


State of Maine.206,259 

New-Hampshire.185.658 

Massachusetts.. 31,211 

Rhode Island. ... i. 49 

Connecticut. 41,726 

District of Columbia. 17,370 

Florida. 1,027 

Alabama ... .*.294.040 

Missismppi.137,990 


297,157 bushels. 


Louisiana.J 417 

Texas. 41,198 

Arkansas.199,639 

California. 17,328 

Minnesota Territory. 1,401 

Oregon.211,943 

Utah. 107,702 

New Mexico.196,517 


By reference to the returns, it will be seen that in the growth 
of rye Nova Scotia goes far ahead of sixteen of the neighbor¬ 
ing States and Territories. In the production of Indian corn, 
(though the quality raised in this Province is excellent,) most of 
the united States surpass Nova Scotia; but yet, in the growth 
of oats she beats thirteen, in buckwheat twenty-three, and in 
barley every State and Territory in the Union except Ohio and 
New-York. In the growth of hay and in the products of the 
dairy it may be seen that only the older, larger, and more popu¬ 
lous of the United States are in advance of the Province, while 
in the yield of potatoes she leaves twenty-three of the States 
far behind her. [Here follow detailed statistics of the foregoing.] 

From what has been stated in a previous part of this report, 
your Grace will readily comprehend the peculiar importance 
which the people of Nova Scotia attach to the protection of the 
rights of the fishery, secured to British subjects by the Conven¬ 
tion of 1818. They know that a successful fishery has ever form¬ 
ed a secure basis for maritime superiority. They know that 
France could not man her navy now but for the nursery for sea¬ 
men which she maintains, by bounties, on the banks and coasts 
of Newfoundland. They know also that in the only two of the 
New-England States which exceed them in tonnage, the fishery 
(directly fostered by bounties paid out of the general treasury of 
the Union) has been the nuking mother of the mercantile ma¬ 
rine. 

The fishermen of Nova Sootia tLsk no bounties from the Im¬ 
perial Legislature. • They have ceased to ask them even from 
their own. But what they do require is protection from both in 
the enjoyment of those rights secured to them by treaties, and 
out of the lawful exercise of which they 9ee slowly evolving 
maritime capabilities and resources which no wise government, 
in their opinion, should disregard. 

VOX. XVII.—NO. III. 6 
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To enable your Grace to see the magnitude of this question 
from the colonial point of view, I may be pardoned for dwelling 
upon it for a few moments. 

From the mouth of the river St. Croix, which is the boundary 
between the United States and the British Provinces, to Cape 
Sable, on the opposite shore of Nova Scotia, following the coast 
line of the Bay of Fundy and Basin of Mines, there are 400 miles 
of sea-coast. Tracing the coast lines of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, there are 800 miles more. The northern shores of New- 
Brunswick and those of Prince Edward Island may'be estimated 
at 500. The coast of Canada, from below where the St. Law¬ 
rence is six miles wide to the New-Brunswick boundary, stretch 
over 800 miles. Following the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
to the mouth of Hudson’s Bay, including the coast of Labrador, 
there are, perhaps, 1,500 miles more. A crow, flying around the 
Island of Newfoundland, must travel 1,000 miles. British North 
America has thus (including that portion between Cape St. John 
and Cape Ray, on which the French have secured the right to 
fish) 5,000 miles of sea-coast. The whole Atlantic shore of the 
United States includes but 1,800. The shore line of the Gulf of 
Mexico gives them but 1,100 more, or 2,900 in all; of which by 
far the largest proportion bounds the slave States, whose labor- 
ing population cannot be trusted by their masters on the sea. If 
to those 5,000 miles of sea-coast we add the indentations of bays 
and harbors—and all North America abounds with them—we 
shall have at least 5,000 additional miles. Along this whole line 
of coast, and in these numerous bays and harbors, to say nothing 
of the Great Banks of Newfoundland, there is the finest fishery 
in the world. Cod, haddock, halibut, mackerel, herring, alewives 
and salmon abound, with numerous other fish which have yet 
no marketable value. 

These fisheries naturally (to say nothing of treaties) belong to 
her Majesty’s subjects in North America, who own the adjacent 
coasts and islands, w hich flank, enlap, and encompass them on 
every side. They have the same rights over these exhaustless 
treasures which the citizens of the United States have long ex¬ 
ercised over the comparatively valueless fishery along the south¬ 
ern seaboard, on which the men of the North (even if the doc¬ 
trines laid down by American publicists were less explicit) would 
not find it profitable to encroach. 

Your Grace is aware that Nova Scotia, so far back as 1819, 
perceived the importance of maintaining these rights of fishery. 
In almost every year since that period a small force has been 
fitted out, and the obyious stipulations of the convention of 1818 
have been asserted by the cruizers of this Province, even when 
they could not be very efficiently enforced. In 1851 efforts were 
made to interest the other Provinces in this service, and since 
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that year Her Majesty’s government has bestowed upon it a de¬ 
gree of solicitude commensurate with its vast importance. 

With a view to combine the provincial and imperial opera¬ 
tions as much as possible, 1 place the vessels fitted out by this 
government in 1852, under instructions approved by Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Sir George F. Seymour, and throughout the season they 
acted as auxiliaries to Her Majesty’s ships employed in the same 
service. During the past summer the vessels hired by the pro¬ 
vincial government have been placed at the Vice-Admirals entire 
disposal, and have been manned by drafts from the flag ship and 
commanded by naval officers. 

The zeal, energy, and discretion evinced by his Excellency 
Sir George F. Seymour, in the protection of this great fishery, 
while they have commanded the entire confidence of the Pro¬ 
vincial government, and drawn forth unanimous expressions of 
approbation and respect from each branch of the Legislature, 
have left the commanders of the United States men-of-war, who 
have in both seasons been sent into the northern waters, nothing 
of which they could, with any shadow of justice, complain. The 
effects of increased vigilance are clearly discernible in the re¬ 
duced catch of our neighbors, and in the enhanced value of our 
own. For all kinds of fish there is a brisk demand, and macke¬ 
rel have sold on our wharves, during this summer, as high as 
$13 per barrel. 

The political condition of Nova Scotia, as your lordship is 
well aware, is quite as much advanced as its industrial. The 
province enjoys, in common with Canada and New-Brunswick, 
the full development of representative institutions. Each branch 
of the Legislature is guided by British precedents. In the courts 
the law and practice of England universally prevail. The press 
is free, and even its licentiousness is unrestrained by any check 
unfamiliar to the inhabitants of the mother country. The public 
servants hold their offices by tenures sanctioned by imperial prac¬ 
tice, and the modes of administration, while they secure to the 
Queen’s representative the aid of a Parliamentary majority, and 
of able men to preside over the public departments, leave him 
free to discharge the duties which he owes to her Majesty, by 
the constitutional exercise and preservation of all the preroga¬ 
tives of the crown. I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) 

J. Gaspard Lb Marchant. 

Right Honorable His Grace jhe Duke of Newcastle. 
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Art H.—MINES AND MINERALS AND MANUFACTURING IN EAST TENNESSEE. 

We take the following from the Knoxville Register of the 12th, 
from which it will be readily perceived that the present course 
of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee, in granting aid to 
railroads, will tend to the early development of these latent re¬ 
sources, and make that State one of the wealthiest and most 
prosperous of the Union. 

Much has been said of the copper mines of Polk county, and 
from what we hear as daily occurring in that region, we are con¬ 
strained to believe that their value has not been as yet half de¬ 
veloped. But recently, we are told, the miners have reached 
the yellow sulphuret of copper, which we understand is an in¬ 
fallible indication of the inexhaustible extent of the mines, and 
also their incomparable richness. The fever which has hitherto 
prevailed in that quarter of East Tennessee seems not yet to 
have attained its highest pitch, as new discoveries are being 
made, new mines opened, and large transactions transpiring. 
But last week, we are informed, there were sales of two or three 
quarter seotions of land, at about $1,250,000. 

About five thousand tons of ore are now being taken from the 
mines monthly, and this of such richness as to be worth net one 
hundred dollars per ton, thus making the products of the mines 
even now half a million of dollars per month. What it will be 
when the shafts that are being sunk all penetrate the rich sul¬ 
phuret, no one can conjecture, and what discoveries are yet to 
be made in the intervening spaces between the Polk county mines 
and those recently discovered in Carroll county, Virginia, “ no 
man can know”—that the two developments are but the out¬ 
cropping of the same continuous vein, which extends along our 
eastern border, we think there cannot be the shadow of a doubt, 
as the Virginia and Polk county veins have the same direction, 
northeast and southwest, have the same dip, the same surface 
indications, and are in the same chain of mountains. Besides 
this,*the formation of the intervening country indicates as cer¬ 
tainly the presence of copper beneath the surface, as do the 
masses of once molten matter which are to be seen where the 
copper has been found. 

But these copper developments are not the one-tenth part of 
the indications of the unprecedented value which is some day, 
and that now not very far distant, to be attached to mineral 
lands in East Tennessee. To say nothing of our zinc, lead, 
marble, &c., &c., and the immense amount of capital which we 
have no doubt will be some day employed in bringing these 
treasures out of the earth, we can point to our mountains of iron 
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and coal as being of more value, ultimately, than allihe copper 
mines of the world, no matter how productive they may be. 

It is strange, indeed, that all the capital which is now being 
invested in mineral lands in East Tennessee, should be controlled 
by this copper mania. There are immense fields of coal, un¬ 
surpassed in their extent, or in the quality of the coal, by any 
that has ever been discovered, in immediate proximity to the 
best iron ore in the world, and that, too, so abundant that we 
verily believe, with the fuel so near, and other facilities which 
may be had, together with the modern improvements in the art 
of making iron, the pig iron may be made at a cost of little more 
than five dollars per ton. And yet thousands of acres of land 
in East Tennessee, where this coal and iron so much abound, 
might now be purcj^sed for less than fifty cents per acre; and 
that, too, in view oi the fact, that there are so soon to be radiat¬ 
ing from Knoxville railways to the North, South, East, and West, 
over which the iron may be transported with profit to any mar¬ 
ket in the United States. 

To Charleston, for instance, the time will soon be when it 
may be transported for eight dollars per ton, thence to New- 
York for two and a half dollars ; to Cincinnati and Louisville for 
from four to five dollars, making the actual cost of the iron in 
New-York less than 620 per ton, in Charleston less than 615, 
and in Cincinnati less than 610 ! To our distant readers, who 
are familiar with prices for pig iron, ranging from 620 to 650, 
these suggestions may seem to be’ visionary, but they will not 
so think when we tell them that iron is now made in East Ten¬ 
nessee after the fashion in which “our fathers” made it, and 
that, too, with charcoal, at 610 per ton, and that the iron men 
of East Tennessee have always realized good profits in the Ohio 
River markets, though their only access to them heretofore has 
been by a transportation of near three thousand miles, (via the 
Tennessee and Ohio Rivers.) Here then is the place to “ put 
money”—in the coal and iron lands; not that there are not 
large profits to be realized from a more complete development 
of our marble quarries, zinc and lead mines; but iron has ever 
been, and must continue to be, an article absolutely indispensa¬ 
ble, in some form or other, to every family in this and every 
other land. 


Art. L— STEAMBOAT DISASTERS ON WESTERN WATERS IN 1858. 

The following list Was compiled by Edwin A. Goff, of Missouri, 
and is full of instructive lessons to the mercantile interests of the 
country:— 

Jan . 7th. —Steamer* John Simonds collapsed a flue while rounding out 
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from the Louisville wharf-boat, was subsequently repaired at a cost of about 
$3,000. No one injured. 

Jan. 10 th. —Steamer T. P. Leathers took fire in the hold, ner Natchez, 
Lower Mississippi, and was badly burned. Captain Carroll, of the James 
Robb, saved her from destruction. She was towed to New-Orleans by the 
Robb, and Captain Carroll claimed and obtained salvage on the cargo to the 
amount of $18,000. 

Jan. 1 9 th. —Steamers New Lucy, New England and Brunette were burned 
at the landing and totally destroyed, except portions of their hulls. New 
England was valued at $6,500, New Lucy at $37,000, and the Brunette at 
$30,000. The two latter boats were entirely new, the former was an old 
boat. 

Jan. 6th. —Steamer Joe Wilson blew up and burnt to the water’s edge, 
at Columbus, Arkansas. Total loss—valued at $18,000. 

Jan. 10 th. —The steamer G. W. Kendall run on the rocks at Louisville, 
where she remained some two or three months, and was damaged to the 
amount of $3,000. 

Jan. 18 th. —Steamer Winfield Scott was blown*"on the rocks in front of 
Louisville, and was badly damaged thereby. She was subsequently gotten 
off and repaired at an expense of $2,000 to $3,000. 

Jan. 19 th. —Steamer Allen Grover was wrecked in the Alabama river, 
between Tuscaloosa and Mobile. Boat and cargo total loss. Value of 
either unknown. 

Jan. 3 d. —Steamer Alabama was run aground at Montgomery, Alabama 
river, where she remained some two or three months; was launched at a 
cost of $3,000. 

Jan. 6th. —Polar Star encountered a snag below President’s Island, Lower 
Mississippi, slightly damaged. 

Jan. 20 th. —The Michigan and Australia came in collision at Shousetown, 
on the Ohio; the engine of the latter badly damaged. 

Jan. 25th. —The Swallow and .Edward Howard came in collision twenty- 
five miles above New-Orleans, by which the former was sunk ; loss not as¬ 
certained. 

Jan. 6th .—The Sligo No. 2, an old and worthless boat, was destroyed by 
fire at Smithland; loss but small. 

Jan. 26th. —The U. S. Aid ran against Covington Bridge, on the Wabash, 
by which her chimneys, pilot house, and a portion of her cabin were de¬ 
molished, and the carpenter, John A. Carr, killed. 

Jan. 23 d. —The Sultana encountered a tremendous gale of wind at Mills’ 
Point, Lower Mississippi, had her chimneys blown down; her cabin and 
boiler deck were considerably injured. 

Jan. 1 5th. —The Mary Bess was sunk in the Alabama river, and a valuable 
cargo of cotton destroyed, together with the boat; loss $18,000 to $20,000. 

Jan. 12 th. —The Excel left this city for one of the Southern rivers, and 
when forty-five or fifty miles below here lost her wheel, returned and gave 
up the trip. 

Jan. 14 th. —John McFadin broke a shaft on her way from the Ohio river, 
near Paducah. 

Jan. 13 th. —E. Howard was slightly injured by a snag, at Island 21, Lower 
Mississippi. 

Jan. 13 th. —R. H. Lee had her guard badly torn coming around from the 
Wabash river. 

Jan. 2nd. —Steamer Fusileer exploded both boilers in the Mississippi river, 
near Ship Island, killing eight persons; among them one of the engineers 
and the mate. The captain was also badly injured. 

Feb. 12 th .—The Memphis was sunk below Madison, Indiana, with a large 
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cargo of merchandise on board; loss $30,000. The boat was afterwards 
raised, and is now running. 

Feb. 6th .—Steamers Jefferson and Col. Bayard came in collision on the 
Monongahela river, seven miles above Pittsburgh. Both boats were seriously 
damaged by the accident, and were compelled to lie up for repairs. On 
board the Jefferson two lives were lost. 

Feb. 101A.—Steamer Memphis sunk at Madison, Ohio river; valued at 

$12,000. 

Feb. 9th .—The Grand Tower run into a wharf-boat lying at Warsaw, Ohio 
river, and sunk it with a large amount of merchandise on board. Loss not 
ascertained. 

Feb. 14&—Sam Cloon was sunk in Spanish Moss Bend, Lower Mississippi, 
by coming into collision with the Harry Hill. The Cloon was subsequently 
raised at a cost of $5,000. 

Feb. 2 5th .—Steamer Pittsburgh and Falls City came into collision at Petti¬ 
coat Island, Ohio river. Both boats badly damaged. The former to the 
amount of $3,000 and the latter $5,000. 

Feb. 15th .—Steamer John Swasey was totally destroyed by fire at New- 
Orleans, with 1,600 bales of cotton on board. Three of the crew perished 
in the flames ; loss of boat and cargo estimated at $70,000. 

Feb. 6th. —The G. W. Kendall sunk a barge at St. Joseph, Lower Missis¬ 
sippi, by which 1,600 barrels molasses were lost 

Feb. Sth. —The Bride got aground in Wabash river, and while sparring 
the boat off three men were killed by the breaking of the capstan. 

Feb. 5th .—The Avalanche was burnt at Peoria—loss $7,000. 

Feb. 16 th .—A collision took place in the Missouri river, between the High¬ 
land Mary and El Paso; damages light. 

Feb. 12 th .—A collision occurred in the Illinois river, near Hardin, between 
the R. H. Lee and Movastar: little or no damage done. 

The steamers Sun and Echo were both sunk in Red river, in February, 
exact date not recollected; loss not known. 

Mar. 8 th .—Steamer Shenandoah, on ^ier way down from Keokuk, struck 
a snag, which broke fifty of her hull timbers; was docked at this city, at an 
expense of $2,000. 

. >■ Mar. 9 th .—The Highland Mary No. 2 sunk in Upper Mississippi, two miles 
^above Hamburg. Loss $4,000. 

Mar. 3 d. —The Emma Watts was sunk in the Wabash river, by coming in 
collision with the steamer Hermann. She was subsequently raised at an 
expense of $3,000. * 

Mar. 4 th .—Steamer Retrieve sunk in the river between Columbus, Georgia, 
and Apalachicola. Total loss, value $15,000. 

Mar. 6th .—Steamer Thomas Swan was snagged in the Ohio river, near 
Wheeling; damage $3,000. 

Mar. 12 th .—Steamer Kate Swinney, in coming down the Missouri river, 
broke out her cylinder head; lost a trip by the accident; damage $1,000. 

Mar. 17 th .—The steamer Saxon, on her way up to Alton, run into and 
sunk a flat-boat laden with staves, hoop-poles and lumber. Flat and cargo 
a total loss; value $2,500. 

t. Mar. 16tfL»-Steamer Bee exploded her boilers at West Franklio, Ohio 
mver. Two lives were lost by the accident and several persons injured. 

Mar . 12 th. —The steamer Milton was totally destroyed by foe below 
Louisville; boat total loss; value $6,000. 

Maf. 17&.~-Steamer Robert Campbell struck a snag at 8t Aubert, was 
jeompelled to go on the docks; loss $1,500. 

Mar. 25&.-—Steamer California sunk in Shirt-tail Bend, Lower Mississippi; 
total 4688, vaJOe $10,000. 

Maw. 1 ItA*—Steamers Martha Jewett ^and Louisa came into collision at 
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Island 66, Lower Mississippi, by which the latter boat had her wheel-house 
stove in and wheel badly broken ; damage about SI,000. 

Mar. 12 th. —Two coal boats were sunk loaded with coal, in the Ohio river, 
at Scuffletown; boats and cargo lost, value S3,500. 

Mar. 10 th .—Steamer Asia, a Galena packet, sunk at Keithsburgh, in six 
feet water, was subsequently raised and docked at an expense of $2,000. 

Mar. 1 st. —The Robt. Campbell struck a log, at St. Aubert, Missouri river, 
breakin ; forty to sixty of her timbers, and damaging valuable cargo; loss 
$4,000 

Mau 3d. —The Liah Tuna and L. M. Kennett came in collision at Hat 
Island ; former damaged slightly. 

Mar. 14 th .—The Emma Watts sunk in the Wabash (loss not known) by a 
collision with the Hermann, but subsequently raised. 

April 2nd. —Steamer Charleston sunk at Rising Sun, Ohio river. Total 
loss fr35,000. 

April 20 th. —Steamer Georgia, on her way down from Council Bluffs, 
Missouri river, was caught in a storm of wind, which blew down her chim¬ 
neys and damaged the boat to the amount of $1,200. 

April 18 th .—Steamer Julia Dean sunk in Wabash river above the town 
of York. Total loss—value of boat $11,000, cargo worth $2,500. 

April 2 5th .—Steamer Kansas sunk in the Missouri river, at Linden Land¬ 
ing. Boat valued at $7,000, value of cargo unknown. 

April 28 th .—The Amazonia was badly damaged in the Illinois river by 
running into the bank. Loss both chimneys overboard. Damage $1,000. 

April Sth or 9 th .—The steamer Olivia sunk in the Upper Ohio, above 
Portsmouth, with a cargo of salt, amounting to about 2,000 barrels. Boat 
and cargo lost, valued at about $6,000 to $7,000. 

April 12 th .—The Eastport caught fire below Memphis, and two hundred 
bales cotton were destroyed thereby. 

April 20 th .—The Julia Ann, a small craft, sunk near York, Wabash river: 
loss $3,000 to $4,000; covered by insurance. 

April 21st —The mud receiver ofthe Henry Chouteau burst at Grand Gulf; 
one man killed and two slightly scalded. 

May 6th .—Steamer Hiram Powers was burnt in Wabash river. Boat total 
loss; value $20,000. 

May 2nd. —Steamer Bride was snagged and sunk in Wabash river. Total 
loss—valued at $15,000. 

May 4 th .—Julia Dean snagged and sunk in White river. Value $8,000. 
Was afterwards raised and put in running order. 

May 1 5th .—Steamer Badger State struck a snag and sunk in the Desmoines 
river. Was raised and docked at a cost of $2,000. 

May 1 6th .—The Caleb Cope sunk a barge in the Illinois river, loaded with 
merchandise. The barge and part of cargo lost; value $2,700. 

May 20 th .—Steamers Atlantic and Paul Anderson came in collision at 
Cairo, by which accident the latter boat sustained damage to her stern in 
the amount of $500 or $600. 

May 2nd .—The Leslie No. 2 was destroyed by fire at Algiers, opposite 
New-Orleans. Loss very small. 

May ..— Steamer Preston, with a large cargo of merchandise, sunk in 
Upper Red river, below White Oak shoals. Loss heavy; exact amount not 
ascertained ; supposed about $50,000 or $60,000. 

May 1st .—Virginia and Orion came in collision on the Ohio river; latter 
damaged $1,500. 

May 8th. —The Jim Turner was sunk below the Raft in Red river; boat of 
very little value. 

May 3d .—Two men were killed on board the Keokuk packet Jeannie 
Deans, by the bursting of a small swivel, as that boat was coming into port. 
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May 1 5th. —Buckeye State burst her connection pipe at Merriman, below 
Pittsburgh; one man killed. 

May 17th. —The Gen. Scott was sunk near Memphis; most of her freight 
saved ; boat not very valuable. 

June 1 \th. —The Falls City, in a gale at Blennerhassett’s Island, received 
injuries to the extent of $5,000. 

June 1st. —The canal boat Western World, sunk at Naples, Illinois river, 
while in tow of the steamer Fayaway. Part of cargo only lost, valued at 
$ 1 , 100 . 

June 10th. —The steamer Kate Swinney, on her way up the Missouri river, 
took fire in the hold, but little damage done—not more than $500 worth. 

June 20th. —The steamer James Millingar was burnt up at the Cincinnati 
wharf; worth $10,000. 

The steamer Memphis, No. l^was also burnt at the same time and place 
with the James Millingar—worth $6,000. 

June 23 d. —Steamer Michigan encountered a severe storm of wind on her 
way down from Galena, by which her chimneys were blown overboard, and 
the boat otherwise damaged. Loss by the accident, $2,000. 

June 13th. —Larboard steam connection pipe of the New Lucy burst as 
she was leaving this port; three persons scalded ; no lives lost 

June 20th. —Emperor sunk at McCullum's Riffle, on the Ohio; boat of but 
little value, and cargo small. 

June 2nd .—Steamer Summit sprung aleak at Cincinnati, and damaged 
her cargo to the amount of $12,000. # 

The James Millingar and Memphis No. 1 \yere destroyed by fire at Cin¬ 
cinnati, June 14. Loss, $40,000. 

The North America and Clara were consumed by fire at Fulton, Cincin¬ 
nati. September 8th. Both old boats; loss about $15,000. 

The West Newton sunk near Lake Pepin, Upper Mississippi, on the 13th 
October. Total loss about $5,000. 

The tow boat Brooklyn was sunk near Augusta, Ohio river, by collision 
with the Sciota Boat of but little value/ 

July 2 6th. —The steamers Dr. Franklin No. 2, BlufF City, and Highland 
Mary No. 1, were totally destroyed by fire at St. Louis wharf. The Dr. 
Franklin was valued at $8,000, Bluff City $40,000, and Highland Mary 
$5,500. 

July 13th. —The steamer Manchester was totally destroyed by fire at the 
Pittsburgh wharf. Valued at $20,000. 

Aug. 24th. —The Timour, No. 2, got aground at Smith’s Bar, on the Mis¬ 
souri, where she lay for three months, but was removed at a cost of $3,000 
to $4,000. 

Aug. lOtA—-The Lady Franklin and Jane Franklin came in collision, a 
few miles above Madison, Indiana; the latter seriously damaged. 

Aug. 13th. —A collision took place at Gunpowder Bar, on the Ohio, be¬ 
tween the Express and Envoy; former considerably damaged. 

Aug. 1 5th. —The Dresden and Georgia came in contact on the Mississippi, 
near Cairo; latter slightly injured. 

Sept. 10th. —The Pawnee was sunk a short distance above Cairo, in twelve 
feet water. Boat total loss; insured for $16,000; cargo badly damaged. 
Total loss estimated at $85,000 to $40,000. ' 

Sept. 2 6th —-The Patrick Henrv struck a snag, opposite Wittenburgb, 100 
miles below this city. Boat slightly damaged. 

Sept. 2d. —Steamer Daniel Hillman sunk on Lower Rapids—was after¬ 
wards raised at an expense of $2,000. 

Stpt. 10di—Col Dickinson sunk at Island 18, Lower Mississippi Total 
loss—valued at $18,000. 

Sept. 20<A—Steamer Farmer sunk at the same place, Total loss—valued # 
at $11,000. 
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Sept. 30th .—The Grand Tower and Saranak'No. 2, came into collision 
below Cairo, by which the latter was damaged to the amount of $1,000. 

Sept. 24 th .—The steamer General Pike sunk at Bainbridge, below St. 
Louis. Total loss. Boat valued at $20,000. 

Sept. 1 5th. —The steamer Daniel Boone sunk at College Point, Lower 
Mississippi, by coming in collision with the Southern Belle. Value of the 
boat unknown. 

Sept. 12 th .—The U. S. Mail was sunk at the Louisville wharf, by being 
run into by the Ben Coursin. She was raised, and is now running. 

Oct. 12 th —The steamer Georgetown sunk at Grand Tower, Lower Mis¬ 
sissippi. Total loss. Value unknown. 

Oct. 21 st —The steamers Montauk, Lunette, and Robert Campbell, were 
totally destroyed by fire at the St. Louis wharf. Aggregate value, $40,000. 

Oct. 1 \th .—The steamer Flag sunk in the Ohio river, at Flint Island, and 
was subsequently raised. Damage, $3,000. 

Oct. 20 th .—The barge John Argeant, in tow of the Ironton, was sunk be¬ 
tween here and Cairo. Barge a total loss, worth $3,000; cargo damaged, 
valued at about $16,000. 

Oct. 2nd. —The VVenona struck a snag below Glasgow, on the Missouri, 
by which the boat and cargo were slightly damaged. 

Oct. 6t.h. —The Wisconsin struck a rock in the Lower Rapids of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, by which she sustained inconsiderable injuries. 

Oct. 9th.— The R. H. Lee sunk in Campbell Chain, Upper Rapids, by strik¬ 
ing a rock, in eighfr feet water ; boat subsequently raised and repaired; cargo 
of grain and other produce badly damaged. 

Oct. 14 th .—James Robb, bound for Alton, struck a log or other obstruction, 
breaking eighty or ninety of her hull timbers. Brought back and docked. 

Oct. 19 th .—The Shipper was sunk at Harpeth Shoals, Cumberland river, 
in five feet water ; subsequently raised. 

Oct. 21 st .—The C. Hayes and Southern Belle came in collision a short 
distance above New-Orleans ; former damaged to the extent of $1,000. 

Nov. 10 th. — The steamer Volant was totally destroyed by fire on the 
Yazoo river. Loss, $10,000. 

The Golden Era sunk in the Upper Mississippi, at Clarksville. Has since 
been raised and put in running order, at an expense of about $3,000. 

Nov. ..—J. M. Clendenin sunk in the Missouri river. Total loss: valued 
at $16,000. 

Nov. 10th .—Steamer Delaware snagged at Hat Island; damaged badly; 
expense of repairing $4,000. 

Nov. 5th. —Amazonia snagged at Hat Island; expense of repairs $1,500. 

Nov. 10 th .—The Die Vernon was badly damaged by a snag while coming 
up from New-Orleans. 

Nov. 10 th .—A barge loaded with grain was sunk in the Illinois river, 
while in tow of the Gossamer; loss $2,000. 

Nov. 4fA.—The Lady Pike and Walk-in-the-Water came in contact at 
Ste. Genevieve; latter slightly injured 

Nov. 6th.— -The Belle Gould and the Ne Plus Ultra came in collision be¬ 
tween this city and Alton ; former damaged to a slight extent. 

Nov. 20th. —Jeannie Deans snagged at Island 26, Lower Mississippi; 
damaged to the extent of $1,000. 

Dec. 3d .—Steamer Herald run into by the Cincinnati, at Bickney’s Land¬ 
ing ; former damaged slightly, latter little or none at all. 

Dec. 10 th. —The Badger State and Time-and-Tide came in collision at 
French Bar, Illinois river, by which the wheel of the former was broken. 

Dec. 13/A.—The Admiral was snagged at Henderson Island, on the Ohio, 
and compelled to unload cargo, which was slightly damaged. 

Dec. 21 st .—Altona snagged in Sawyer’s Bend; came to this city, and re¬ 
paired at a cost of $800 to $1,000. 
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Dec. 2 \ st .—Zachary Taylor blew up on the Ohio, killing six of the crew, 

and wounding several others. 

Dec. 27th .— Steam, i Geo. Campbell, bound from Louisville to San Juan, 
sunk at Island 40, Lower Mississipi i. Will be a total loss; value $10,000. 

Dec. 18 th —The Robert J. Ward and Belle Key came into collision at 
Donaldsouville. Lower Mississippi. The former was damaged to the amount 
of about S3,000. 

The Buckeye sunk in the Lower Mississippi at Three Sisters, some time in 
December; particulars not ascertained. 

Dfer. 31.sf.—The last .lay df th * year 1853, the Altona struck a snag and 
sunk between this city Mid AHoo. It is more than probable that she will 
be lust; cost when new $32,000; insured for $20,000; worth $20,000. 

Dec. 6th. —Steamer Timour, No. 2, sunk in the Missouri river, was raised 
and is now running. 

Dec. 6th. —The St. Ange struck a 8Hag in the Missouri river and broke 
fifty hull timbers; repaired at a cost ot $2,000. 

Dec. 7th .—Steamer Badger Stale broke a crank while coming down from 
Galena, and when a short distance above the city. 

Dec. 6th. —Steamer Australia snagged and sunk at Hat Island, Lower 
Mississippi; boat total loss, valued ai -18,000. 

J)er. Him .— Steamer Citociimmti Bunk at Willard’s Landing; total loss; 
valued at $30,000 ; worth about $15,000. 

Di r. \6th. —Steamer Wyoming burnt in Illinois river; totalloss; worth 

$ 2 , 000 . 

Dec. 17 th .—Steamers Excel and St. Francis sunk in the Illinois river, the 
former at Apple Creek, and the latter at or near Lasalle. The Excel has 
since been raised. 

Steamer Cornelia, sunk b. tween this city and Alton on the 18th Decem¬ 
ber, will in all probability be a total loss; valued at $22,500; worth about 
$15,000. 

The Uncle Sam got aground during the month of December, at President’s 
Island, Lower Mississippi; will be lost or badly damaged. 


Art. XL—CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

No. L* 

Materials for food and for clothing, both equally necessary 
for man in a civilized state of society, are yielded in probably 
equal proportions by the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
flesh of various animals, wool and silk of different kinds being 
contributed by the former, as the cereal grains, pulses, and roots, 
with flax, hemp, and cotton, are yielded by the latter, and form 
the food and clothing of millions of the human .race. Though 
the first coverings of men may have been formed of skins, tne 
wool of sheep and the hair of goats were early employed for 
such purposes in Northern Asia and Southern Europe, as silk no 
doubt was in China. Hemp was cultivated in the north of 
Europe, and flax in Egypt, while Cotton has, from the earliest 
periods, been considered to be characteristic of India. Though 
the uncertain nature of Hindoo chronology prevents us from 
guessing at the period when it was first employed, there is Httlp 
4 By Dr. J. F. Roylo, of England. 
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doubt that it must have been so from the earliest ages of Hindoo 
civilization : for being indigenous in their country, it could not 
fail to be noticed by its inhabitants; first, from the brilliancy of 
its golden inflorescence ; and secondly, from the dazzling white¬ 
ness of its bursting fruit. This being filled with seeds, enveloped 
in a material so soft, so white, and so fibre-like as cotton, could 
hardly fail to be gathered even by the most incurious. On 
gathering, one would almost involuntarily twist it into a thread, 
and thus appear to re-discover the patriarchal art of spinning. 
Other plants have their useful flax-like fibres concealed under 
bark, or in other vegetable matter : but cotton, on the bursting 
of the pod, like wool at the birth of the lamb, is at once revealed 
to view. As this must be separated from its skin, so the other 
requires only to be pulled off its seed, to be ready for being spun 
into thread. The father of History, in his account of India, 
says : “ The wild trees in that country bear fleeces as their fruit, 
surpassing those of sheep in beauty and excellence ; and the 
Indians use cloth made from these trees.” 

Having a thread, the art of weaving would be readily dis¬ 
covered, as that of platting rushes, slender stems and strips of 
leaves, seems to have been universally practised. But much in¬ 
genuity must have been expended before even the most common 
loom was invented. Weaving was well known to all the civilized 
nations of antiquity : as, to the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Chinese, and Hindoos. The culture of flax, and the processes 
of weaving, are represented in the ancient monuments of Egypt; 
and Joseph was by Pharaoh arrayed in fine linen. The Israel¬ 
ites, on their departure from that country, were acquainted not 
only with weaving, but with dyeing. The curtains of the Taber¬ 
nacle were blue, purple, and scarlet. The former art is some¬ 
times stated to have been discovered in Assyria, and its results 
we see represented in the monuments disinterred by the energy 
of a Layard, and interpreted by the genius of a Rawlinson. 
They are noticed in the not less creditable relics of the ancient 
Hindoos, that is, their Vedas and the Institutes of Menu. 

But the art of weaving was not confined to the Old World, for 
Columbus found cotton abundant on his first arrival in the West 
Indies; and the early Spanish historians describe it as forming 
the chief clothing of the Mexicans ; and cotton fabrics of different 
kinds formed a part of the presents sent by Cortez to Charles V. 
Magellan saw it among the Brazilians ; and it has of late years 
been discovered in the ancient Peruvian tombs, along with 
cloth of a black and white check, not unlike some modern pat¬ 
terns. We may, therefore, readily concede, what botanists 
maintain, that the Indian and American cotton plants are per¬ 
fectly distinct as species. Though a common kind was grown 
at an earlier period, the United States are described as receiving 
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their fine cotton seeds from one of the West India Islands about 
the year 1786. The culture was soon carried from the sea islands 
of the coast of Carolina into the interior and uplands of Georgia, 
and shortly afterwards from the Atlantic States to those which 
lie along the Gulf of Mexico, and latterly into Texas. 

Celebrated as India has been, from all antiquity, for the pro¬ 
duction of cotton, and for the excellence of her calico, as well as 
for the marvellous beauty of her muslin manufacture, it seems 
unaccountable to see Indian cotton occupying the lowest place 
in price currents, and described as inferior in quality, dirty in 
condition, and deficient in supply. We hear, moreover, of her 
hitherto matchless fabrics, and the much-desired objects of com¬ 
merce for probably 3,000 years, beaten out of even her home 
market by the comparatively recent but now gigantic cotton 
manufactures of Kurland. The latter effect has no doubt been . 
produced by the joint influence of the persevering ingenuity of 
her mechanics, and the untiring power of steam, aided by an 
abundant supply of the raw material from a variety of sources. 
The alleged failure of India to produce increasing quantities of 
superior cotton has been ascribed to a variety of causes—to the 
depressing effects of fiscal regulations, and to the want of easy 
means of transit; sometimes to the baneful influence of middle¬ 
men, and the extortionate demands of money-lenders ; seldom to 
poverty of soil or to unsuitableness of climate, or to the unfitness 
of Indian cotton for English machinery. Some who complain 
seem to forget the possibility of change, even in an age of inno¬ 
vations, for they adduce grievances which have years before 
been abolished, and state as general facts what, on examination, 
prove to be only local incidents. Few inquire whether the native 
cultivator participates in the anxiety which is displayed for his 
improvement or is likely to be rewarded for any extra labor he 
may bestow on a new culture, or the merchant for the risk he 
incurs in exporting to an ever-varying market. In such a case, 
the difficulty of ascertaining the truth is as great as it is import¬ 
ant that it should be ascertained, in order that impediments 
should be removed, and exertion applied to improve the culture 
of a plant and to the careful picking of its produce, as this could 
hardly fail to be of benefit to the natives of the country, and to 
the extension of their commerce. 

Next to the grain of the cereal grasses, Cotton is probably the 
natural product upon which the comfort and prosperity of several 
nations depend more than upon any other. It may be sufficient 
to observe, that if it is beneficial for America to produce, and for 
England to purchase, the raw material for her gigantic manu¬ 
facture, it is equally so for India to consume what she produces 
within her natural limits, with the aid and for the use of her 
hundred millions of cotton-clad inhabitants To those who have 
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not paid attention to the subject, it may appear that we exagger¬ 
ate its importance, when we connect the welfare of nations with 
what may to them appear so very trivial a matter as the hair, or 
rather wool-like covering, of a seed; but let us for an instant, 
without on the present occasion mentioning all the countries 
where cotton is produced, take a glance at the great producers 
and consumers of this not less elegant than useful product of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

§ 1. Rise of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. 

To England, a regular supply of cotton, and its price, is a sub¬ 
ject of paramount importance, even though the manufacture 
here is of comparatively recent origin; for any interruption in 
the supply of the raw material is not a question of mere incon¬ 
venience, or of the profitable employment of capital, but one of 
vital statistics ; for it deprives hundreds of thousands of her in¬ 
dustrious population not only of regular employment, but of their 
daily bread. In order fully to appreciate the importance of this 
manufacture, we may briefly notice its origin and rapid exten¬ 
sion, as well as connect this with its effects on India. 

The cotton manufacture was no doubt established in India 
long before we find it noticed in any reliable history. The 
natives of that country early attained excellence in the arts of 
spinnmg and weaving, employing only their fingers and the 
spinning-wheel for the former; but they seem to have exhausted 
their ingenuity when they invented the hand-loom for weaving, 
as they have for ages remained in a stationary condition. From 
India the culture of the plant and the manufacture of cotton 
spread into the south of Persia and into Egypt. By the Ma- 
homedans both were carried wherever their arms extended their 
conquests. Mr. Baines, whom we have chiefly consulted for the 
historical facts, observes it as “ extraordinary, that a branch of 
industry so apt to propagate itself, should have lingered 1,300 
years on the coast of the Mediterranean, before it crossed that 
sea into Greece or Italy/’* Cotton seems to have been first cul¬ 
tivated in Spain by the Mahomedans as early as the 10th century, 
and the manufacture to have been established in Italy in the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century. 

It has been stated that the cotton manufacture has existed in 
England for three centuries, for the making of cottons at Man¬ 
chester and Bolton is spoken of in the years 1520 and 1552; but 
there is undoubted evidence that, the “ cottons” of Manchester, 
like the Kendal and Welsh “cottons” of the present day, were 
a coarse kind of “woollens.” The exact period of the intro¬ 
duction of the cotton manufacture into England is unknown, but 

* History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. By E. Baines, jun., Esq. 
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cotton-wool, for the purpose of making candlewicks, was im¬ 
ported as early as 1298, and from the Levant frequently at the 
beginning of the 16th century. Though no mention earlier than 
1641 has been found of the true cotton manufacture, Mr. Baines 
is of opinion that the art was imported from Flanders by the 
crowd of Protestant artisans who fled from Antwerp in 1685, 
some of whom settled in Manchester, and were patronized by 
the clergy of its church. In 1641 the manufacture seems to 
hare been well established at Manchester, for several kinds of 
cotton goods were supplied for the home as well as for the foreign 
market. About 1739 and 1740, East Indian yarns, we learn, 
were commonly used for the finer kinds of goods, and “ up to the 
year 1760, the machines employed were nearly as simple as those 
of India. ,, In 1766, the annual value of the cottons made was 
estimated at £600,000. 

But at this period a rapid increase was about to take place, 
from the numerous happy inventions which were to abridge 
labor and multiply produce. In 1738 Wyatt and Paul took out 
a patent for spinning by rollers ; thirty years later, Arkwright 
perfected a similar machine ; carding by cylinders was invented 
by Paul in 1748, and from 1764 to 1767, Hargreaves completed 
the spinning-jenny. When these several machines were in¬ 
vented, yarns could be supplied in any quantity and of improved 
quality, so that weavers could obtain as much as they required 
and at a reasonable price, and manufacturers could use warps 
of cotton; for up to about the year 1773 linen yarn was used as 
the warp for nearly all cotton goods in this country. About this 
time, the imitation of Indian calicoes was successfully attempted, 
and ‘MBlackbtirfl became the principal mart for that description 
of goods” which “ now constitutes by far the largest branch of 
the manufacture.” (Baines , 1. c., p. 332.) The machines 
hitherto invented not being adapted for the finer kinds of yarn, 
the mule- jenny was invented and completed by Crompton in 1779. 

Attempts were made as early as 1780, both in Lancashire 
and Glasgow, to manufacture the more delicate and beautiful 
muslins of India, with weft spun by the jenny ; but the “ attempt 
failed, owing to the coarseness of the yarn. Even with Indian 
weft,, muslins could not be made to compete with those of the 
East, But when the mule was brought into general use in 
1785, both weft and warp were produced in this country suffi¬ 
ciently fine for muslins,” and they soon “so completely suc¬ 
ceeded as to banish all fear of the competition of Indian goods.” 
In this year Arkwright’s machines were thrown open to the 
public. Though invented by others, they owed their perfection 
to his finishing hand. The astonishing extension of the manu¬ 
facture which immediately followed, showed that the nullifica¬ 
tion of the patent was a great national advantage. 
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Water was early substituted for hand-power in turning the 
machines. This was, in its turn, supplanted by the all-pervading 
agency of steam, and the factory system became, by degrees, 
established in England. 

Hitherto the cotton manufacture had been carried on almost 
entirely in the houses of the workmen, as it still is in India, and 
has been from the remotest period. The series of ingenious in¬ 
ventions seem to have reached their culminating point in the 
self-acting mule, which seems a thing instinct with life—drawing 
out, twisting, and winding-up many thousand threads with in¬ 
fallible precision and unfailing strength: But the cotton manu¬ 
facture would necessarily have been brought to a check, from 
the difficulty of training hands fast enough to weave all the 
cotton that was spun into thread. But the invention of the 
power-loom by Dr. E. Cartwright, not himself a mechanic or a 
manufacturer, overcame even this difficulty, and the only im¬ 
pediment then experienced was, from the necessity of frequently 
stopping the machinery, in order to dress the warp with starch.* 
This was at first effected by a dressing-machine, and now by an 
improved sizing apparatus. Every difficulty, as it occurred, 
was overcome, and each then assisted in still further extend¬ 
ing, and, at the same time, cheapening the cotton manufacture, 
and thus magnifying the power and prosperity of Great Britain; 
at the same time inflicting disastrous consequences on even.so 
anciently established and apparently perfect a manufacture as 
that of the calicoes and muslins of India. So early as 1793 we 
find a Select Committee of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company upon the subject of the cotton manufacture, 
stating that “ every shop offers British muslins for sale, equal in 
appearance, and of more elegant patterns than those of India, 
for one-fourth, or perhaps more than one-third, less in price.’* 

Having tjiu&lsken a cursory view of the history of the manu- 
Jatftve "ra this country, we may briefly notice the different 
operations to which the cotton is subjected, and, for this pur¬ 
pose, vfo shall use Mr. -Baines’s words: “ Let us briefly review 
the different processes through which the cotton goes, in its 
cqrrrersion into cloth, all of which are performed m many of 
tj^|ark3 spinning and weaving mills. The cotton is brought to 
the mill in bags, just as it is received from America, Egypt, or 
India, and is tnen stowed in warehouses, being arranged accprd* 

' * « The consumption of flour in the cotton manufacture is estimated at not lees 
than 42,301,584 lbs. a year, or 215,824 barrels (of 196 lbs.) or 177,256 loads (of 
$(40 lbs. each.”)— Bum's Commercial Glance for 1832. “ Bengal flour (then), lately 

introduced into this country, is found to answer well for dressing.”— E. Baines. 
11 If 2£ oz. of flour be allowed for sizing each pound of twist yarn, it will take 
28,437,500 lbs. of flour, ot 118,500 packs, or 79,000 quarters of wheat per annum ; 
being nearly i per cent., or l-200th part of the whole wheat consumed in the 
United Kingdom.”— J. Baynes. < . 
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ing to the countries from which it may have come. It is passed 
through the willow, the scutching-machine, and the spreading- 
machine, in order to be opened, cleaned, and evenly spread. By 
the carding-engine the fibres are combed out, and laid parallel 
to each other; and the fleece is compressed into a sliver. The 
sliver is repeatedly drawn and doubled in the drawing-frame, 
more perfectly to straighten the fibres, and to equalize the grist. 
The roving-frame , by rollers arid spindles, produces a coarse and 
loose thread, which the mule or throstle spins into yarn. To 
make the warp, the twist is transferred from cops to bobbins, by 
the winding-machine , and from the bobbins at the warping-miu 
to a cylindrical beam. This beam being taken to the dressing- 
machine, the warp is sized, dressed, and wound upon the weav¬ 
ing-beam. The latter is then placed in the power-loom, by w hich 
machine the shuttle, being provided with cops of weft, the cloth 
is w r oven.”—( Baines , 1. c., p. 243.) It is obvious that if the 
fibre, or staple, as it is called, of different cottons vary iri length 
or in strength, some may be able to undergo this rough treat¬ 
ment, while others may escape from it, and yet be well suited to 
the delicate fingering of the human machine. 

§ 2. Imports of Cotton into Great Britain. 

Every difficulty that has occurred has been successively over¬ 
come ; but one great difficulty still remains, that is, a regular 
supply of the raw material, not only at moderate prices, but in 
annually increasing quantities. Mr. J. Baynes, in 1846, calcu¬ 
lated that “ the consumption of cotton, for the last thirty years, 
has increased at the compound ratio of six per cent, each year, 
thereby doubling itself every twelve years. ,, The supply of cot¬ 
ton ought, therefore, to continue to increase regularly, in order 
to keep the manufacturing population in full and healthy em¬ 
ployment. This great object, it appears to us, can only be 
effected by multiplying the sources, and having so extensive a 
basis of supply as to counterbalance any local peculiarities of 
seasons, and to make the annual increase of several places keep 
pace with the annually increasing demand. Before proceeding 
to consider the capabilities of different countries to meet, not 
only the ordinary, but this constantly increasing consumption, it 
will be instructive to take a cursory view of the way in which 
the present enormous and comparatively sudden demand has 
hitherto been met. 

Though we have notices of the. import of cotton in small 
quantities at earlier periods, in the year 1697 it amounted only 
to about two millions of pounds. In 1775, the average import 
was only four times what it had been in the beginning of the 
century, and chiefly from the Mediterranean and Levant. In 
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the year 1786, the quantity imported amounted to 19,475,025 
pounds, in the following proportions, from— 


British West Indies. 6,800,000 

French and Spanish Colonies. 6,500,000 

Dutch. . 1,600,000 

Portuguese.. 2,000,000 

Smyrna and Turkey. 5,000,000 


Total... 19,900,000 


“ The purposes for which the cotton was used, in the year 
1787, are thus stated. ,, (Baines’s Hist., p. 216.) . 


Calico and Muslins. 11,600,000 

Fu&tians. 6,000,000 

Mixtures with Silk and Linen. 2,000,000 

Hosiery.•» .. 1,500,000 

Candle-wicks. 1,500,000 


Total..*. 22,600,000 


The first notice we have of cotton being imported from India 
is in 1783, when 114,133 pounds were obtained ..from thence; 
but in the year 1790, as much as 422,207 pounds, in conse¬ 
quence of an order from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. The export of cotton from the United States 
was little thought of at this period ; for in 1792, Mr. Jay, the 
American negotiator of a commercial treaty between the United 
States of North America and Great Britain, stipulated that no 
cotton should be imported into the latter from the former; 
the object being to prohibit, in American vessels from the United 
States, such articles as they had previously imported from the 
West Indies. But small quantities of the short staple cotton 
had, previous to this, been grown in North America. 

In 1784, an American ship, which imported 8 bags of cotton 
into Liverpool, was seized, on the ground that “ so much cotton 
could not be the produce of the United States.” (Macgregor's 
Commercial Statistics, vol. iii., p. 453.) In 1790, 81 bags were 
exported to Europe from the United States. The total of the 
imports into this country in that year amounted to 31,447,605 
pounds, and increased in 1800 to 56,010,732 pounds. Though 
the import increased so much at the end of the century, it did 
not materially increase for the next fourteen years—being on an 
average, 66 millions of pounds annually, until the conclusion of 
the war in 1814. In 1815, the import amounted to 100 millions 
of pounds. Subsequent to this period, the increase has not only 
been rapid, but most extraordinary, as may be seen in the aver¬ 
age for periods of five years. 
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From 1815 to 1819 
44 1820 to 1824. 

“ 1825 to 1829. 

14 1830 to 1834. 
44 1835 to 1839 , 

44 1840 to 1844. 

44 1845 to 1849. 


118,267,611 lb*. 
152,201,829 44 
205,665,011 44 
280,918.826 44 
415.039,185 44 
686,507,757 44 
629,144,967 44 


Awafe Increase. 

33,934,218 lbs. 
53,463,182 44 
75,253,815 44 
134,120,359 44 
171,468.572 44 
43,637,210 44 


The author is indebted to the kindness of G. R. Porter, Esq., 
of the Board of Trade, for informing him that the imports from 
all countries have been, for the year 1847, 474,707,615; for 
1848, 713,020,161; and for 1849, 775,469,000 lbs. 

In the year 1846, when Mr. J. Baynes made his calculations, 
and when there was a deficiency of cotton, in comparison with 
the consumption, he said : “If the consumption of cotton con¬ 
tinues to increase in the same ratio which it has done during 
the last twelve years—all other things being the same—the 
cotton required twelve years hence, say for the year 1858, 
will be— 


Great Britain. 3,200,000 bales. 

Continent. 1,656,000 44 

United States. 954,000 44 


5,810,000 


To be $upplied — 

From United States... .5,055,000 bales. 
44 other sources.... 755,000 44 


5,810,000 


or upwards of 5,000,000 of bales of cotton from the United 
States twelve years hence.” 

The latest progress of consumption and supply has not kept 
pace with these anticipations. 

During the year 1849 there were imported— 


From the United States. 

44 Brazil. 

44 East Indies.. 

44 Egypt. 

44 west Indies and other parts 

Total. 1,905,248 

A manufacture employing so vast an amount of raw material 
must necessarily be of immense importance. In the year 1824> 
Mr. Huskisson considered the total value of the cotton manu¬ 
facture to amount to £33,500,000. This has since been con¬ 
sidered too high an estimate for that period. Mr. McCulloch, 
in the year 1833, estimated its value to be £34,000,000, and the 
amount of capital employed in the manufacture to amount to 
about the same sum ; and Mr. E. Baines, who arrived at his re¬ 
sult by a totally different process, valued it at £31,338,693 in the 
same year, and considered Mr. McCulloch’s estimate ot £34,- 
000,000 as the amount of capital invested in the manufacture to 


1,477,512 bales of 330 lbs. 
163.445 44 

182.079 44 

72,727 44 

9,485 44 
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be very moderate. The population of the counties where the 
chief cotton manufactures are carried on was only 781,850 in 
the year 1780, but in fifty years it had increased about two mil¬ 
lions, for it amounted to 2,753,685 in the year 1831. “The 
number of individuals directly employed in the manufacture, 
with those dependent on them for subsistence, must amount to 
1,500,000,” and now it is supposed to be as much as one-tenth 
of the population. The exports of cotton goods are valued at 
twenty-five millions a year, or one-half of the exports of the 
. produce and manufactures of Great Britain, and employ 300,000 
tons of shipping for freight. It is stated that, up to the year 
1834, cottons to the enormous value of £570,000,000 had been 
sent from this country to foreign markets, thus furnishing ma¬ 
terials for clothing to the people of almost every region of the 
globe, at the same time benefiting the nation itself by the pro¬ 
duction of clothing at so much less cost, and of so much better 
, quality, than that to which the mass of the people had been ac¬ 
customed. 

Considering the variety of interests at stake, and the numbers 
of people employed, directly and indirectly, it is not surprising 
that any deficiency of the raw material should be contemplated 
with so much apprehension, not only in Lancashire, but through¬ 
out the country ; and as the largest supplies come from America, 
so are the crops of that country looked to as signs of progressive 
prosperity or of approaching difficulties. The failure of the 
American crop in the year 1846, as in the very last season, 
caused a considerable rise in the price of cotton; and it was 
calculated that in that year an advance in price of 2d. a pound 
required an increased payment by this country of £4,000,000 
sterling. In this year, the increase in price has caused many 
spinners and manufacturers of coarse yarns and heavy goods, 
either to stop their mills or to work short time, and of course to 
throw many of their workmen out of full and regular employ¬ 
ment. It has been well ascertained that, “with high prices of 
the raw material, the present enormous production of cotton 
manufactures will not, and cannot, be taken off by the markets 
of the world .”—{Manchester Guardian , Jan. 23, 1850.) Such 
being the paramount importance of a regular supply and mod¬ 
erate price of the raw material, we cannot but expect that the 
enlightened Government of this country must have been assured 
that such methods as were appropriate to its various colonies 
had been adopted for extending this supply; and that the Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company cannot but have promoted the 
culture of cotton in the magnificent empire intrusted to their 
sway. Merchants and manufacturers, also, so keenly alive to 
what is not only for their own interest, but for the benefit of all, 
must individually and collectively have concerted such measures 
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as were suitable to the different natures and habits, as well as to 
the different states of civilization of the several nations of the 
globe. They, better than any other class, know that even com¬ 
merce, though it never flourishes more than when left free and 
unshackled, yet in many situations would never have existed if 
it had not in a measure been forced, by the more civilized taking 
to those who are less so, the produce of their skill, to exchange 
for the rude product of some distant land. Of nations possessing 
a soil and climate fitted for such a production, some require only 
to be informed of, others to be induced to do, what is obviously 
for their own benefit. 


Art. XU—COMMERCE OF LAKE P0JTCH1RTRAIN.—NEW-ORLEANS AND 
MOBILE RAILROAD. 

The business and income will be derived from the transportation of pat* 
sengers , both way and through , and of way and through freight . 

1st. Trough Travel .—An inspection of the map of the United States, 
showing the location of the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad and its con 
nections, accompanying this report, will demonstrate its great importance, 
as a thoroughfare for travel. At its eastern terminus, at Mobile, it will con¬ 
nect with the u Mobile and Ohio,” the u Mobile and Girard,” and by this, with 
“ Mobile and Selma,” and “ Alabama and Tennessee,” and the u Air Line, Sa¬ 
vannah and Albany” Railroads, and by them it will be placed in connection 
with all the railroads through the Southern, Middle, Western, Northern and 
New-England States. At its western terminus at New-Orleans, it will be 
united to the New-Orleans and Opelousas Railroad, and by it with the railways 
of Texas and the Great Pacific line. Such is its admirable location, that it 
presents the shortest and most expeditious route for travel and the United 
States mail between Texas and New-Orleans, and all that section of the Uni¬ 
ted States comprising nearly all of Alabama, East Tennessee, and all of 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New- 
Jersey, New-England States, and large portions of New-York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. a section containing about 495,000 square miles, and a population of 
12,000,000 inhabitants, according to the last census, and nearly all the 
principal cities of the Union. 

The truth of this position is demonstrated by an inspection of the accom¬ 
panying map, and the following comparisons of distances by the various roads 
now in operation, or in progress, and those quite certain to be built) as 


follows: 

New Orleans to Washington City, via Mobile and New-Orleans 

Railroad, Mobile, Selma, Knoxville, and Lynchburg*.. 1,123 miles. 

New-Orleans and Washington City , via New-Orleans, Jackson and 
Great Northern Railroad, Aberdeen, Chattanooga, Knoxville 
and Lynchburg. 1,228 “ 

Difference nearer by Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad. 105 “ 


* Note.— This route may be well regarded as the Great National Trunk Line Rail¬ 
road , Northeast and Southwest , connecting the Gulf of Mexico and Texas with the 
Northeastern cities and the North Atlantic coast. 

It commences at Portland, Me., and passes through Boston, New-York, Phila- 
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New-Or hems to Washington City, via Mobile as above. 1,123 miles. 

“ “ “ via New-Orleans, Jackson and 

Great Northern Railroad, Brandon Road, intersection of North¬ 
east and Southwest Railroad, Chattanooga, Knoxville and Lynch¬ 
burg. 1,187 u 

Difference nearer by Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad. 64 “ 

New-Orleans to New- York, via Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad, Mo- . 
bile, Selma, Knoxville, Washington City, Baltimore, and Phila¬ 
delphia . 1,346 “ 

New-Orleans and New-York, via New-Orleans, Jackson and Great 
Northern Railroad, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dunkirk, New-York... 1,689 “ 

Difference nearer by Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad. 343 “ 

New-Orleans to Philadelphia , via Mobile, Selma, Knoxville, Washing¬ 
ton City, &c. 1,259 “ 

New-Orleans to Philadelphia, via New-Orleans, Jackson and Great 

Northern, Cincinnati, and most direct route to Philadelphia. 1,493 “ 

Difference nearer by Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad. 234 “ 


delphia and Baltimore, to the city of Washington. To the latter point there is an 
unbroken communication by railroad, running under good management. 

From Washington to Alexandria, a distance of seven miles, a first-class steam¬ 
boat takes the place of the car. From Alexandria to Lynchburg, Va., a distance of 
174 miles, the line continues by way of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and 
its extension, all of which is in progress, and ninety miles are in running order. 

From Lynchburg to the northern boundary of Tennessee by way of Abingdon, 
205 miles, the line continues over the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, 100 miles 
of which are in actual operation, and the work of the remainder is in course of 
rapid construction. From the last-named point, to Dalton, Ga., by way of Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., the line extends by the East Tennessee and Virginia Road, 130 
miles long, and the E. Tennessee and Ga. Road, 111 miles long, 80 miles of which 
are in operation. From Dalton, Ga., the line continues to the Alabama State line, 
a distance of 45 miles, over a road recently chartered, and which will probably 
soon be put under way, as subscriptions are now being made. Thence the line 
continues by the Alabama and East Tennessee Railroad, 45 miles, to the Alabama 
and Tennessee River Road at Jacksonville. Thence the Alabama and Tennessee 
River Road continues the line 145 miles, to Selma. Ala. Nearly all of this road is 
in course of construction, 55 miles being in running order, and 70 miles being 
graded. From Selma to Mobile the line continues over the Mobile and Selma 
Road, 45 miles, and the Mobile and Girard Road, 100 miles long. The former has 
only recently been chartered, and the latter has subscriptions nearly sufficient 
to warrant its early completion from Mobile to the intersection of the Mobile and 
Selma Road. 

From Mobile to New-Orleans, 139 miles, the Great National Line continues 
by the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad , the subject of the present Report. 

The late Annual Reports of the Railroad Companies composing the Grand 
National Line south of Washington, as far as Dalton, Ga., give fulf assurance 
that all that part of the line between those two points will be in operation in two 
years at the furthest. From Dalton southerly, a portion is now prepared for ope¬ 
ration, and the whole can and will be in readiness, according to present plans, in 
three years or less. 

There will be an increased stimulus to these companies to complete their roads 
in even less time than the above, as soon as operations are commenced upon 
the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad. By referring to the map, it will be seen 
that this will be the most direct route possible, from the extreme northeast to 
the two most important cities of the South, Mobile and New-Orleans; and can¬ 
not but give promise that it will be the great national thoroughfare between the 
North and South. 
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Thus it will be seen that, following the route of the Great National Trunk 
Line from New-Orleans through Mobile, &c., to Portland, Maine, you have 
the distances at all points in favor of the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad 
of 64 miles and upwards; and of course to the east and south of this line, 
to all the cities of the Middle and South Atlantic coast, the distances will be 
still more in favor of your road. 

The through travel which will be thus supplied to your road, will be 
derived from a population of 12.000,000, north and northeast of its north¬ 
ern terminus, which can have intercourse with New-Orleans and Texas, in 
less distance and time over your road than over any other. This is certainly 
sufficient to establish the faot that it would receive an amount of business 
from this source which will not only be remunerative, but will tax its ut¬ 
most capacity to accommodate. But it i9 proper to remark, that in a few 
years the State of Texas will have two or three millions of people, many of 
whom, by means of the Opelousas Road and its connecting lines, will be 
attracted over your road to the East and North, as most of this population 
will have left behind them kindred to the east and north of Mobile. 

With all the delays and dangers attending the present mode of travel 
from New-Orleans to the North, it is estimated that the present human 
movement by the Mississippi River, the ocean steamers from New-Orleans 
and Mobile, and by the mail route, via Mobile, is about 500,000 annually. 
This large amount will be greatly increased when the railways north and 
northeast of your road, and the New-Orleans and Opelousas Railroad and 
its connecting lines, are completed. Not considering, however, the future 
travel, but such only as is known now to exist, it is moderate to suppose, 
from the admirable location of your line, that it will have at least one- 
seventh of the present amount of travel between New-Orleans and the 
North, This will give for through travel, 71,428 passengers each way per 
annum, which at $3, not quite 3 cents per mile, will produce $428 568. 

2d. Way Travel —The way travel will constitute a very important item 
ih the business of the road, as it passes through all the watering -places on 
&hCrulf coast usually resorted to by the citizens of New-Orleans, Mobile, 
and the Southern States. The permanent population of these watering- 
nlaoes. is not ..large, although increasing yearly, but the summer resort for 
lijlif#ti jroan isastim ifi d on good authority to have been as follows: 


At Bay St. Louis....5,000 

Pass Christian .... ... 5,000 

Mississippi City.. rr. . 1 »600 

Biloxi. 6,000 iV 

Ocean Springs... 1,500 

East and West Pascagoula.. . 1,000 

Total floating population. 20,000 


In addition to. these, there are scattered along the Gulf coast about 1,000 
inhabitants. These, with the local population of the counties which trade 
with New-Orleans and Mobile, and which will use the New-Orleans and 
Mobile Railroad, to greater advantage than any other, estimated, according 
to the census of 1850, at 19,000, would make a local population of 20,000 
tributary to the road. With the railroad, this floating aud resident popula¬ 
tion will greatly increase. Estimating that the present floating population 
(20 000) makes on an average three trips per annum, which, considering 
its migratory character, must be regarded as a moderate calculation, and 
that one in every five of the heal population makes two trips per annum, 
the iucofne from the way travel will be as follows:— 


60,000 passengers each way, (floating population), at $2..$240,000 

8,000 44 14 (resident population), at $2 . 32,000 

Total way travel per annum..$272,000 
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3d. Way Freight. —The way freight will consist principally -of lumber, 
&c., bricks and sand, &c., and miscellaneous articles, such as charcoal, hides, 
horned cattle, &c., supplied by the country bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Rigolets to Tampa Bay, and on the Pearl and Pascagoula Rivers^ 
which drain an area of about 22,400 square miles. 

Statement No. 1, showing the yearly commerce of Lake Pontchartrain, 
and Statement No. 2, showing the receipts from the lake by the new basin, 
in the Appendix to this Report, will give an idea of the large amount of 
this trade already developed by the present means pf transportation, and the 
insecure and uncertain navigation of the lake for want of harbors. 

The country bordering on the Gulf and the rivers yield an unlimited sup¬ 
ply of lumber and firewood, tar, pitch, and turpentine, charcoal, bricks, 
sand, and shells, all of which are largely consumed at New-Orleans ana 
Mobile. In addition to these articles, should be mentioned the produce of 
gardens and the dairy, for the supply of New-Orleans and Mobile, and the 
necessary supplies of provisions, groceries, dry goods, &c., consumed by the 
floating and resident population. 

It may be said that nearly all of this way freight will be transported by 
water to its points of consumption. As a general proposition, it will be ad¬ 
mitted that, all things being equal, water transportation is cheaper than 
railroad; but in this instance, where the water navigation is obstructed, the 
water shallow, and where there are no safe harbors, with one exception in 
Pass Great Rigolets, where freight, if insured, is subject to high rates, in ad¬ 
dition to canal tolls, or to railway charges and transhipment, it must be 
adfltflted that a failway which does its own insurance, and which can be 
maintained and made to yield a lucrative revenue from its passenger traffic 
alone, and whose freight traffic will therefore be so much surplus profit over 
and above actual cost of transportation, and which can deliver the articles 
of consumption almost at the doors of the consumers, over a line both 
straight and level , must be able to transport freight at such low rates, and 
with a certainty, safety, and dispatch, as to draw from the water transit a 
large amount of business. At all events, experience has demonstrated such 
to pe the case. The Hudson River Railroad, built alongside of the safest 
and cheapest river navigation of this country, only five miles shorter than tji© 
river, has obtained a very large freight traffic, which is constantly increas¬ 
ing with each succeeding year. The passenger receipts of this road for the 
year 1853, were $935,627, and freight receipts were $312,000, and this, too, 
in competition not only with the Hudson River, but with another railroad, 
the Harlem, at a distance not exceeding fifteen miles,^and making the same 
connections, and competing for the same trade. 

Another example is the New-York and New-Haven Railroad, running 

g arallel to, and in competition with, the water transportation of Long Island 
ound. 

‘ Again, the two roads leading from Boston to Portland, the Eastern, afcd 
Boston and Maine Railroads, and the Lake Shore lines north and south of 
Lake Erie, are analogous cases, competing as they do with cheap water 
navigation, and all of which are doing a lucrative freight business. . . ■ 
The line of railways running alongside of the Great Erie Canal might 
also be instanced as a case in point. , ; r. - ;> 

The number of tons transported on the canals of NeW-York in 1853, was 
4,247,000, and on the railroads alongside, 1,206,000. 

Railroads will always have preference over water routes, for all articles 
the value of which depends, to a considerable extent, upon the speed with 
which they are moved—such as vegetables, fruits, live stock, fresh provisions, 
cheese, <fcc.; and also for high-priced goods, the cost of transportation 
of waich bears but a small proportion to their value. The ease and rapidity 
with which orders for such articles can be executed by railroads, has given 

*- ' fr.Sfi ? c. . ' .. .. .. .... , . 
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to these works a monopoly of their carriage. Such is the result which fol¬ 
lowed the opening of the railroad parallel to the Erie Canal, already referred 
to. The latter continues to retain most, of the dour, lumber, minerals, &c., 
while the more valuable, and all perishable freight, falls to the share of the 
road. 

Referring to Statements 1 and 2 in the Appendix, it will be seen that the 
total annual tonnage employed on Lake Pontchartrain, is 577,980 tons. Of 
this amount^ the proportion engaged in the through business between New- 
Orleans and Mobile is 280,000; the remainder, 297.980 tons, in the way 
business. Estimating that three-fourths of this tonnage (297,9£0) is em¬ 
ployed in the business of that portion of the country, and of the Gulf coast 
tributary to the road, and that the amount of freight, is three-fourths of the 
tonnage, and that only one-fourth of the freight will be transported by the 
railroad, and three-fourths by water, the amount of way freight for the road 
will be 41,903 tons; which transported say one-half distance of the road, at 
3 cents per ton per mile, will yield $87,367. 

Through Freight .—The estimate for the through freight will be made in 
the same manner as for way freight. The annual tonnage engaged in the 
through business between New-Orleans and Mobile, as has been before 
stated, is about 280,000 tons per annum. Estimating that the net amount 
of freight transported is three-fourths of this tonnage, and that the railroad 
will only perform one-fourth of the business done on the wa^er, the amount 
of the through freight business for the railroad per annum, will be 52,500 
tons per annum, transported the whole length of the road, 139 miles, at 2^ 
cents per ton per mile, $164,193. 

Statement No. 3 in the Appendix shows the amount and the articles com¬ 
posing the imports into Mobile for several years—nearly all of which are 
received from New-Orleans, and will give an idea of the amount of through 
freight. 

Recapitulating the foregoing results, and we have the following 

ESTIMATE OF THE BUSINESS AND INCOME OF THE MOBILE AND 
NEW-ORLEANS RAILROAD. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


Through Travel .—71,428 through passengers each way, at $3, (not 

quite three cents per mile,).$428,568 

Way Travel. — 60,000 passengers each way, (floating population,) 

at $2. 240,000 

8,000 passengers each way, (resident population,) 

at $2. 32,000 


Way Freight. —41,903 tons, transported one-half distance of the road, 

at 3 cents per mile. 87,367 

Through Freight. —52,500 tons, transported the whole length of the 

road, at 2± cents per mile. 164,193 

Transportation of the United States Mail, 139 miles, at $250 per 

mile .. .•.... 34,750 


Total estimated receipts.. $986,878 

Deduct expenses, 54 per cent. 532,914 

Net income...*.... $453,964 


Or more than ten per cent, on $4,500,000. 

It will be observed that the expenses have been estimated at 54 per cent 
of the receipts. The expenses of the average of the Southern roads do not 
exceed 40 per cent of their receipts, from the absence of frost and cheap¬ 
ness of fuel. The route of the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad possesses 
all the favorable characteristics of the best Southern routes, with the ex¬ 
ception of the bridges . It is for the purpose of the maintenance of these 
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that a much larger than the usual allowance is made for expenses, and 
which, it is believed, will be ample for its objects. 

It is apparent, from th6 foregoing remarks, that there can be no doubt 
the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad will be a good paying road as soon 
as it is completed. It may be further remarked that its stock will be per¬ 
manently valuable, because it occupies a route which never can be super¬ 
seded by any shorter or more direct line . 

STATEMENT No. 1. 

COMMERCE OF LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN. 

The following statement exhibits the yearly commerce of Lake Pontchartrain :— 

At the New Canal, the tonnage employed amounts to about 250,000 tons, which embraces steam¬ 
ers, and every other description of craft engaged in the transportation of provisions, dry goods, 
groceries, passengers, Ac., outward , and cotton, lumber, brick, fire wood, sand, shells, passengers, 
Ac., inward. 

At the Old Canal and Bayou, the business amounts to about 10,000 tons. 

At the harbor of the Pontchartrain Railroad, there are employed the following steamers, con¬ 
stituting the mail line:—The Florida, the California, the Oregon, and the James L. Day, one of 


which arrives and departs daily. 

The average tonnage of these boats is 540 tons, making yearly. 197,100 tons. 

Also the steamers Mobile and St. Charles, of the Canal Line, which arrive and depart 
twice a week each, v^ith an average tonnage each trip of 350 tons, making yearly, 72,800 “ 

Also the steamer Lenora, plying to Covington, Madisonville and Mandeville, making 

lour trips per week, tonnage 160 tons, making yearly. 33,280 “ 

And the steamer M. A. Moore, of 200 tons, plying to Pearl river, making a trip every 
two weeks, making yearly.. 4,800 ** 

Total yearly tonnage of steamers.307,980 

The tonnage of schooners plying in various directions to and from the harbor of the 
Pontchartrain Railroad amounts, per year, to about. 10,000 “ 

Total tonnage of every description from the Railroad harbor.317,980 “ 

And sum total of tonnage Ibr the Lake, as per foregoing schedule, 577,980 tons.— New-Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin. 


STATEMENT No. 2. 


RECEIPTS FROM THE LAKE BY THE NEW BASIN. 



1852-1853. 

1851-1852. 


1852-1853. 

1851-1852. 

Cotton, bales. 

....32,613 

40,6 0 

Molasses, bbls. 


893 

Sugar, hhds. 

.... 323 

870 






LUMBER, &C. 



Yellow pine, cypress, Ac., 


Cypress pickets. 

2,500 

1,300 

feet. 

..40,163,000 

30,570.000 

Cypress clapboards.. 

.... 62,500 

165,000 

Shingles.. 

.. 3,449,000 

1,844,000 

Firewood, oak, ash, 

and 


Laths... 

. 2,587,000 

5,090,000 

pitch pine, cords... 

....* 34,412 

28,206 

Staves. 

. 1,870,000 

150,000 

Cedar logs... 

.... 200 

240 

Sash and doors, pairs... 

.. 15,335 

* 13,900 

Buckets, dox.. 

.... —— 

— 

White oak knees. 

570 

1,165 





NAVAL STORES. 

Tar, bbls. 7,955 1,872 I Turpentine, bbls.,. 1.526 2,481 

Tar, kegs. 13,274 12,066 | Rosin, bbls., . 11,419 11,715 


* ' BRICKS, SAND, &0. 

Brick, (Lake,). 17,54*,000 19,329,000 I SheUs, bbls. 45,530 27,000 

Sand, bbls.. 197,550 194,850 | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Charcoal, bbls... 138,600 114.300 

Hides. 3,775 3,024 

Moss, bales. 110 30 

Florida leaf tobaoco, boxes*.. 15 844 


Horned cattle. 1,280 123 

Cotton gins....,. 146 819 

Domestics, bales.. 1,155 1,478 
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STATEMENT No. 3. 

COMPARATIVE VIEW OP IMPORTS INTO MOBILE. 


ARTICLES. 1852-53. 51-52. 50-51. 49-50. 48-49. 47-48. 

Bagging, pieces. 22,327 21,260 24,662 _ 25,252_ 29.780_ 28,770 

Bale rope, coils. 24,107 17,933 26,572 _ 22,265 _ 27,654 _ 28,033 

Bacon, hhda. 13,227 _ 13,288_ 16,578 _ 9,483... 5,981 _ 12,623 

Coffee, bags. 34,503 .... 29,027 .... 26,468 .... 21,790 .... *2,862 ... 24,593 

Candles, boxes. .... .... .... .... .... 

Flour, bbls. 64,444 .... 86,756.... 94,919.... 67,668.... 54,411.... 38,993 

Grain, Corn, sack. 92,104 109.615_112,980 _24,314_ 40,146_ 21,801 

Oats,sack. 48 395.... 23,052.... 12,408.... 11,123.... 17,105.... 13,83* 

Hay, bales.22,*“30_29,085_ 24,450_ 19,409_ 17,838_ 8,938 

Lard, kegs. 22,389.... 23,733 ... 19,670.... 10,582.... 3,842 _ 8,250 

Lime, bbls. 21,252 ... 32,109.... 26,075 ... 18,669.... 15,781.... 12.500 

Molasses, bbls. 19,681 .... 18,691.... 18,513 ... 17,202.... 12,793.... 17,84* 

Potatoes, Irish, bbls. 21,344 .... 24.072. .. 16,734.... 17,993.... 17,679.... 18,257 

Pork, bbls. 15,841 .... 18.374 .... 22,259.... 7,517... 5,496 .... 12,99! 

Rice, tierces. 1,399 _ 1,766.... 1,748... 1.303 ... 1,012_ 925 

Sugar, hhds. . 8,352.... 7,198.... 6,567.... 7,082.... 5,667 _ 6,82* 

Salt, sacks.123,266... 135,0C9.... 130.514 ....131,108.... 156,107.... 88,890 

Whiskey, bbls. 21,754.... 19,013.... 25,806.... 19,077.... 22,991.... *0,914 


Art. XUI.—THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONTENTION. 

Before the adjournment of this body, which convened at Charleston, South Ca¬ 
rolina, and represented most of the Southern and Southwestern States, a resolu¬ 
tion was adopted devolving upon a committee the duty of meeting and correspond¬ 
ing in the recess, and reporting at the next annual meeting, on the second Monday 
of January, 1855, upon the various matters embraced within the scope of the Con¬ 
vention. The resolution is annexed :— 

Resolved, That a committee of three from each State represented in the Conven¬ 
tion be appointed by the Convention for the purpose of obtaining the most reliable 
statistical information as to the number and location of manufactories and mines in 
the States represented in tbis body ; the amount of capital invested in the several 
establishments; the amount of income and disbursements ; the number of hands 
(operatives) employed, free and slave, and amount of raw material consumed ; the 
quantity and quality of the manufactured articles produced ; the prices at which 
they are furnished; the markets in which they are chiefly sold ; and other items of 
information tending to show the present condition and extent of our manufacturing 
interest; and that said Committee furnish to the Secretary of the Convention a re¬ 
port of their investigations, to be laid by him before the next meeting of the Con¬ 
vention ; and that it be the duty of said committee to address the people of the 
States represented in this Convention, and to urge the importance of action in the 
Legislatures thereof, in favor of Education, of Manufactures, of Ship-building, of 
Direct Trade, and of Mining; and that it be the duty of the Committee to collect 
and present at the next meeting of the Convention statistics and other useful infor¬ 
mation relating to the Internal Improvements of the several States, their Industrial 
Resources, their Mineral Treasures, their Manufacturing Facilities, and their Capa¬ 
cities for Trade and Commerce ; together with a statement in which shall be set 
forth the names and lengths of the several Railways, their cost, and the increased 
value which has been imparted to lands and other property in consequence of such 
improvements ; to report the statistics on the subject of Milling and the Lumber 
Trade as carried on by the several States represented, as well also a* the Statistics 
of Agriculture in the same States. 

Under the resolution the following Committee was appointed :— 

J. D. B. DeBow, of Louisiana, Chairman ; Wm. Crichton, Thos. T. Hutchins, and John F. 
Dent, of Maryland; Thos. Wallace, Wm. H. Macfhrland, and Mourdecai Cooke, of Virginia ; Dr, 
J. H. Gibbon, E. J. Hale, and James Patton, of North Carolina ; W. B. Johnson, Alex. MeBsu, 
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and Jos. Walker, of South Carolina; Thomas C. Nesbit, Nathan C.Monroe, and John J. Gresh¬ 
am, of Georgia ; Benj. F. Whitner, Columbus Drew, and C. A. Price, of Florida ; Dr. Charles 
H. Patton, Daniel Pratt, and Alfred Battle, of Alabama; J. W. Clapp, And. Matthews, and P. A. 
Iredell, of Mississippi; J. Forstall and A. Dimitry, of Louisiana ; Albert Pike, of Arkansas; Dr. 
Alex. McCall, Samuel Morgan, and A. W. Van Liew, of Tennessee ; A. L. Shotwell, T. S. Ken¬ 
nedy, and B. D. P. Standeford, of Kentucky ; John S. Rhea, of Texas; James M. Clendennin 
and W. H. Blackwood, of Missouri; Hamilton Smith, of Indiana. 

W. C. Dawson, Pres’t Convention. 

Wilmot G. Dessausure, of S. C., Secretary. 

In order to secure the better performance of the duties of the committee by a di¬ 
vision of its labors, the following sub-committees are nominated by the chairman. 
Communications in relation to the business of the General Committee may be ad¬ 
dressed to the undersigned at Washington, D. C., who will cheerfully co-operate 
with the several sub-committees. 

J. D. B. DeBow, Chairman. 

Committee on Internal Improvements .—A. Pike, of Ark., Chairman; W. H. Macfarland, of 
Virginia; A. McBee, of South Carolina; A. W. Van Liew, of Tennessee ; B. D. Sandeford, of 
Kentucky ; W. H. Blackwood, of Missouri. 

Committee on Industrial Resources and Direct Trade. —J. W. Clapp, of Mississippi, Chair¬ 
man ; W. Crichton, of Maryland ; N. C. Monroe, of Georgia ; C. A. Price, of Florida ; Dr. Chas. 
H. Patton, of Alabama ; A. L. Shotwell, of Kentucky ; T. A. Iredell, of Mississippi; Thos. Wal¬ 
lace, of Virginia. 

Committee on Agriculture. —E. J. Forstall, of Louisiana, Chairman ; T. T. Hhtchins, of Mary¬ 
land ; J. A. Patton, of North Carolina; M. Cooke, of Virginia; W. B. Johnson, of South Caro¬ 
lina ; C. Drew, of Florida; A. Battle, of Alabama ; A. Matthews, of Mississippi; J. S. Rhea, 
of Texas; J. M. Clendennin, of Missouri. 

Committee on Manufactures and Mining. —Hamilton Smith, of Indiana, Chairman; A. F. 
Dent, of Maryland ; R. D. Hale, of North Carolina ; J. Walker, of South Carolina; J. J. 
Gresham of Georgia ; D. Pratt, of Alabama ; S. Morgan, of Tennessee ; T. S. Kennedy, of 
Kentucky. 

Committee on Education .—A. Dimitry, of Louisiana, Chairman; Dr. J H. Gibbon, of North 
Carolina; T. C. Nesbit, of Georgia ; B. F. Whitner, of Florida ; Dr. A. McCall, of Tennessee. 


NOTES. 

We call attention in our advertising pages to the card of the Nashville Uni¬ 
versity and the University of Louisiana, both Institutions being in a very flour¬ 
ishing condition. We perceive that the Literary Department of the Nashville 
University will be reopened in October. A Law School will at the same time 
be commenced. The Medical Department, during its brief existence of three 
years, has mdt with unexampled success, being now, in point of numbers, the fifth 
or sixth school in the Union. The healthiness, centrality, and intelligence of 
Nashville, together with the established reputation of its University, will soon ren¬ 
der it one of the most noted seats of learning in the United States. 

We have received the very able and polished Address of the Hon. A. V. Brown, 
of Tennessee, before the University ol North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, and will 
refer to it again. 

We have also received the Report of the Mercantile Library Association of Cin¬ 
cinnati for 1854, which evidences a condition of great prosperity. No institution 
in the Union has higher claims than this. 

Lectures on the True , Beautiful , and Good. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1854. By M. V. Cousin; translated by O. W. Wight.—Of M. Cousin the JE Edin¬ 
burgh Review speaks as “ a writer whose pointed periods have touched the chords 
of modern society, and thrilled through the minds of thousands in almost every 
quarter of the eivilized world. ” 

The following works were received too late for notice in this number, but will be 
attended to in the next:—I. Poems by Mr. Thomas Wyatt, 1 vol.; II. Poems of 
the Earl of Surrey, 1 vol.; III. Poems of Campbell, 1 vol. 

These works belong to Little, Brown 6c Co.’s admirable Series of the British 
Poets, and are received through Frank Taylor. 

Na Motu; or. Reef-Rovings in the South Seas, by Edward T. Perkins. New- 
York : Pudney 6c Russell. 1854. 

Atherton, ard other Tales, by Mary Russell Mitford. Boston : Ticknor 6c Fields. 
Washington; Taylor 6c Maury. 
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Art. I.—AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE EASTERN QUESTION.* 


At this period, then, 1842, it may be considered that the gra¬ 
dual extinction and absorption of Turkey was a leading idea of 
European diplomacy. We are not discussing, and do not intend 
to discuss, the moral value of such a principle. We are simply 
reviewing the facts of the diplomatic history of that day. France 
had Algiers ; English influence was dominant in Syria and 
Egypt ; Greece was a constant protest against Turkish rule over 
Christian subjects ; and the Slave provinces of Turkey were 
open to and prepared for Russian interference. Turkey herself 
was prostrate, after more than ten years of constant warfare, and 
as constant defeat.' In this condition of affairs, with a principle 
so obvious, and a policy so tempting, the Czar thought it wisest 
to prepare for the future—to avoid, if possible, the disturbance of 
Europe, by any sudden and rude collision in the East, of interests 
which had by this time taken almost a traditional character. 
As his late"experience had proved that Russia and England could 
control the Eastern question, to England he applied for counsel. 
And here we reach at last the famoils memorandum of 1844. 
In analyzing this memorandum, and the^correspopdence on the 
questions arising in 1852 and *53, we certainly shall not follow 
the order of their publication,’but their actual chronology. Fqj* 
Part V. of the Parliamentary documents is really Part 1. of the 
correspondence, and the English cabinet and press have derived 
no little advantage in their argument by this temporary suppres¬ 
sion of the earlier papers! _ v ^ 

In 1844, soon after the termination of the Egyptian and Syrian 
difficulties, while the perplexities of that question were fresh in 
the memories of the Powers of Europe, the Czar visited England. 
During that visit, he had full and frank explanations with the 

* Concluded from September No. 

VOL. XVII.-NO. IV. 1 
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ministry, as to the probable future of Turkey, and the proper pol¬ 
icy, in that regard, of the two Powers. The result of these con¬ 
ferences was summed up in a memorandum, and this memoran¬ 
dum, the Earl of Aberdeen stated in his speech of March 31, was 
sanctioned and approved by himself, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Robert Peel. The memorandum recites the anxiety of 
both powers for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, states the 
difficulties which are most probable in the internal administration 
of Turkey, recommends a conciliatory but firm course of con¬ 
duct on the part of the European powers, which would keep 
Turkey true to all her engagements, and then proceeds in the 
following distinct language : 

“ However, they must not conceal from themselves how many 
elements of dissolution that Empire contains within itself. Un¬ 
foreseen circumstances may hasten its fall without its being in 
the power of the friendly cabinets to prevent it. As it is not given 
to human foresight to settle beforehand a plan of action for such 
or such unlooked-for case, it would be premature to discuss even¬ 
tualities which may never be realized. 

“ In the uncertainty which hangs over the future, a single 
fundamental idea seems to admit of a really practical application : 
it is, that the danger which may result from a catastrophe in 
Turkey will be much diminished, if, in the event of its occurring, 
Russia and England have come to an understanding as to the 
course to be taken by them in common. That understanding 
will be the more beneficial, inasmuch as it will have the full as¬ 
sent of Austria. Between her and Russia there exists already 
an entire conformity of principles in regard to the affairs of Tur¬ 
key, in a common interest of conservatism and of peace. 

In older to render their union more efficacious, there would 
remain nothing to be desired, but that England should be seen 
to associate herself thereto with the same view. The reason 
which lecommends the establishment of this agreement is very 

.On bind, Russia exercises in regard to Turkey a preponderant 


“On sea, England occupies the same position. Isolated, the 
action of these two powers might do much mischief. United, 
it can produce a real benefit; and hence the advantage of com- 
ing to a previous understanding, before having recourse to action. 
This motion was m principle agreed upon during the Emperor’s 
last residence in London The result was the eventual engage- 

arTl'Inf untore l seen occurred in Turkey, Russia 

ir,ft Sb u d P revi °usly concert together as to the course 
5S-S p OU pursue in common. The object for which 

,0 " m ‘ y 
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“ 1. To seek to maintain the existence of the Ottoman Empire 
in its present state, so long as that political combination shall be 
possible. 

“2. If we foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to enter into 
previous concert as to everything relating to the. establishment 
of a new order of things, intended to replace that which now 
exists ; and in conjunction with each other, to see that the 
change which may have occurred in the internal situation of the 
Empire, shall not injudiciously affect either the security of their 
own States, and the rights which the treaties assure to them re¬ 
spectively, or the maintenance of the balance of power in Eu¬ 
rope. 

“ For the purpose thus stated, the policy of Russia and of Aus¬ 
tria, as we have already said, is closely united by the principle 
of perfect identity. If England, as the principal maritime powe^ 
acts in concert with them, it is to be supposed that France will 
find herself obliged to act in conformity with the course agreed 
upon between St. Petersburgh, London, and Vienna. 

“ Conflict between the great powers being thus obviated, it is 
to be hoped that the peace of Europe will be maintained even in 
the midst of such serious circumstances. It is to secure this ob¬ 
ject of common interest if the case occurs : that as the Emperor 
agreed with her Britannic Majesty’s ministers during his resi¬ 
dence in England, the previous understanding which Russia and 
England shall establish between themselves, must be directed.” 
—Bliie Books, Part VI., pp. 3, 4. 

[We honestly think, that in view of the past, the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen was warranted in saying, that supposing the Emperor 
right in his apprehension of the dissolution of Turkey, he saw 
“ but that which is wise and moderate, and judicious in the me¬ 
morandum.’’. And when, in 1852, the difficulties arose concern¬ 
ing the Holy Plaees, the Czar, in perfect faith with this agree¬ 
ment, dffecfT} r ’appfdacKed the British Government, and united 
the joint consultation thus provided for ten years before. And 
it must be. recollected, at the outset of this examinaticfh, that 
Russia did not provoke this crisis?} For Lord John Russell, on 
28th January, 1853, and after fie* had received the first secret 
dispatch from Sir Hamilton Seymour, detailing the commence¬ 
ment of the Emperor’s confidential conversations, which reached 
him on the 23d of the same month, says to Lord Cowley, the 
British Minister in Paris— 44 In the first place, her Majesty’s de¬ 
sire is, to abstain altogether from giving any opinion on the 
merits of the question. Treaties, conventions, and firmans, are 
quoted with equal confidence on both sides. But Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot avoid perceiving that the Ambassador of 
France at Constantinople was the first to disturb the status quo 
in which the matter rested. Not that the disputes of the Latin 
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and Greek Churches were not very active, but that without 
gome political action on the part of France, those quarrels would 
never have troubled the relations of the friendly powers. 

“ In the next place, if report is to be believed, the French am¬ 
bassador was the first to speak of having recourse to force, and 
to threaten the intervention of a French fleet to enforce the de¬ 
mands of his country .”—Blue Books , Part I., p. 67. 

It is impossible, of course, to enter at large into the technical 
perplexities of such questions, as to whether the key of the Church 
at Bethlehem should be intrusted to the Latin Bishop, or to the 
Greek Patriarch. But this much is clear to all, that as Turkey 
holds her place in ^he political world only by the mutual suffer¬ 
ance of the European powers, the practical question with them 
is, as to the balance of their respective influence with the Sublime 
Porte ; and as the influences of Russia and France are repre¬ 
sented through the privileges of the Greeks and Latins, of whom 
they are the representatives, questions of apparent insignificance 
assume importance, as indicating the real power of these several 
courts. Now, it appears that in 1852, the French Government 
was not satisfied with the status quo of these two parties, and 
made certain degiands in favor of the Latins upon the Porte. 
Russia considered these demands as inadmissible. The Porte, 
fearful of offending either, hesitated and prevaricated with both. 
France and Russia both grew angry. France threatened force, 
and Russia prepared to u^e it. The Czar, believing that he saw 
danger of a rupture, the consequences of which might extend 
farther than the abstract value of the questions indicated, thought 
that the case provided for in the memorandum had occurred, 
and through Sir Hamilton Seymour opened the consultation to 
which England and himself were pledged. The first secret dispatch 
of Sir Hamilton Seymour is dated 11th January, 1853, and the 
question of the Holy Places, assumed its..vqj’y grave^ character 
towards the close of 1852, at which time Russia had evidently 
begun to make preparations for hostilities. Upon the appreci¬ 
ation of these confidential disclosures will depend the character 
of Russia’s conduct; for her. intentions, as manifested in them, g 
will give color to her after proceedings. They require, there¬ 
fore, a careful analysis. These conversations were of course 
opened by the Czar, and on his part were directed to three points. 
First—the expression of his strong desire, that in any future pol¬ 
icy towards Turkey, himself and the English Government should 
be in perfect accord. Second—the declaration of his belief that 
the condition of the Turkish Empire was such, that at any mo¬ 
ment, a revolution of the Christians, or a* complicated dispute 
between any of the leading powers of Europe on a Turkish ques¬ 
tion, would lead to sudden collapse of the Ottoman Empire. And 
third—an invitation to the English Government to discuss fully 
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and frankly the consequences of such an occurrence, in order to 
come to some general principles which should regulate their 
action. And referring to one point of special importance, he 
said : “Frankly, then, I tell you plainly, that if England thinks of 
establishing herself one of these days at Constantinople, I will not 
allow it. 1 do not attribute this intention to you, but it is better 
on these occasions to speak plainly ; for my part, I am equally 
disposed to take the engagement, not to establish myself there, as 
proprietor, that is to say; for as occupier, I do not say ; it 
might happen that circumstances , if no previous provision were 
made , if everything should he left to chance, might place me in 
the position of occupying Constantinople”* m 

Sir Hamilton Seymour sums up the value of these conver¬ 
sations fairly, when he says : 

“ With regard to the extremely important overture to which 
this report relates, I will only observe, that as it is my duty to 
record impressions, as well as facts and statements, I am bound 
to say, that if words, tone, and manner offer any criterion by 
which intentions are to be judged, the Emperor is prepared to 
act with perfect fairness and openness towards Her Majesty’s 
Government. His Majesty has, no doubt, his own objects in 
view ; and he is, in my opinion, too strong a believer in the im¬ 
minence of dangers in Turkey. I am, however, impressed with 
the belief, that in carrying out those objects, and in guarding 
against those dangers, His Majesty is sincerely desirous of act¬ 
ing in harmony with Her Majesty’s Government. I would now 
submit to your lordship, that this overture cannot with propriety 
pass unnoticed by Her Majesty’s Government. It has been on a 
first occasion glanced at, and on a second, distinctly made by 
the Emperor himself to the Queen’s minister at his court, whilst 
the conversation held some years ago with the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton proves that (he object in view is one which has long occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of his Imperial Majesty. If, then, the proposal 
were to remain unanswered,'a decided advantage would be se¬ 
cured to the Imperial Cabinet, which, in the event of some great 
catastrophe taking place in Turkey, would be able to point to 
proposals made to England, and whiph.not having been responded 
to, left the ^Emperor at liberty , or placed him under the necessity , 
of following Jiis own line of policy in the East. 

“Again I would remark, that the anxiety expressed by the 
Emperor, even looking to his own interests for an extension of the 
days ‘ of the dying man,’ appears to me to justify Her Majesty s 
Government in proposing to His Imperial Majesty to unite with 
England in the adoption of such measures as may lead to prop 
up the failing authority of the Sultan. Lastly, I would observe, 

* Blue Books , Part VI., p. 4. 
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that even if the Emperor should be found disinclined to lend 
himself to such a course of policy as might arrest the downfall 
of Turkey, his declarations to me pledge him to be ready to take 
beforehand, in concert with Her Majesty’s Government, such 
precautions as may possibly prevent the fatal crisis being follow¬ 
ed by a scramble for the rich inheritance which would remain 
to be disposed of. 

“ A noble triumph would be obtained by the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, if the void left by the extinction of Mahom- 
medan rule in Europe could be filled up, without an interruption 
of the general peace, in consequence of the precautions adopted 
by the two principal Governments, the most interested in the 
destinies of Turkey.”* 

To this dispatch, Lord John Russell replied on the 9th Febru¬ 
ary, 1853. He was “happy to acknowledge the moderation, the 
frankness, and the friendly disposition of His Imperial Majesty 
and repeats distinctly and fairly the point of the Imperial com¬ 
munication. “ The question raised by His Imperial Majesty is 
a very serious one. It is supposing the contingency of the dis¬ 
solution of the Turkish Empire to be probable, or even immi¬ 
nent ; whether it is not better to be provided beforehand for a 
contingency, than to incur the chaos, confusion, and the certainty 
of an European war ; all of which must attend the catastrophe, 
if it should occur unexpectedly and before some ulterior system 
has been sketched.” And this “ ulterior system” he declines to 
join in sketching, for the reasons he gives, viz.: 1. Because “ no 
actual crisis has occurred, which renders necessary a solution of 
this vast European problem.” 2. The impossibility of making 
any arrangement without the participation of the other leading 
European powers. 3. Because any such arrangement would 
only hasten the catastrophe it was intended to avoid. And he 
concludes by stating “ that no course of policy can be adopted 
more wise, more disinterested, more beneficial to Europe, than 
that which His Imperial Majesty has so long followed, and which 
will render his name more illustrious than that of the most fa¬ 
mous Sovereigns, who have sought immortality by unprovoked 
conquest and ephemeral glory.” After this dispatch, the con¬ 
versations were still conducted through Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
and the Czar opened himself more fully. “ I will not,” said he, 
“tolerate the permanent occupation of Constantinople by the 
Russians: having said this, I will say, that it never shall be held 
by the English or French, or any other great nation. Again— 
I never will permit an attempt at the reconstruction of a Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, or such an extension of Greece as would render her 
a powerful State—still less would I permit the breaking up of 

* Blue Books , Part VI., pp, 5, 6. 
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Turkey into little republics; asylums for the Kossuths and Maz- 
zinis, and other revolutionists of Europe ; rather than submit to 
any of these arrangements, I would go to war, and, as long as I have 
a man and a musket left, would carry it on. ,, * * * * 

“ The Emperor went on to say, that in the event of the dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire, he thought it might be less difficult to 
arrive at a satisfactory territorial arrangement than was com¬ 
monly believed. The Principalities are, he said, in fact an in¬ 
dependent State under my protection—this might so continue. 
Servia might receive the same form of Government. So again 
with Bulgaria—there seems to be no reason why this province 
should not form an independent State. As to Egypt—I quite 
understand the importance to England of that territory. I can 
then only say, that if in the event of a distribution of the Otto¬ 
man succession upon the fall of the Empire, you should take pos¬ 
session of Egypt, I shall have no objections to offer. I would 
say the same thing of Candia—that island might suit you; and 
I do not know why it should not become an English possession. 
As I did not wish that the Emperor should imagine that an Eng¬ 
lish public servant was caught by this sort of overture, I sim¬ 
ply answered that I had always understood that the English 
views upon Egypt did not go beyond the point of securing a 
safe and ready communication between British India and the 
mother country.” In fact, the summing of this whole very re¬ 
markable series of conversations may be accurately stated on 
the part of Russia, in the language of the memorandum furnished 
Sir Hamilton Seymour by Count Nesselrode, February 12, 1653 ; 
and, on the part of England, in the language of the dispatch of 
Lord Clarendon to the same ambassador on March 23, 1853. 

The memorandum .concludes : “ In short, the Emperor cannot 
but congratulate himself at having given occasion for this inti¬ 
mate interchange of confidential communications between Her 
Majesty and himself. He has found therein valuable assurances, 
of which he takes note with lively satisfaction. The two Sov¬ 
ereigns have frankly explained to each other what, in the ex¬ 
treme case of wffiich they have been treating of their respective 
interests, cannot endure. England understands that Russia can¬ 
not suffer the establishment at Constantinople of a Christian 
power sufficiently strong to control and disquiet her. She de¬ 
clares that for herself, she renounces any intention or desire to 
possess Constantinople. The Emperor equally disclaims any 
wish or design of establishing himself there. England promises 
that she will enter into no arrangements for determining the 
measures to be taken, in the event of the fall of the Turkish Em¬ 
pire, without a previous understanding with the Emperor. The 
Emperor on his side willingly contracts the same engagement; 
as he is aware that, in such a case, he can equally reckon upon 
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Austria, who is bound by her promises to concert with him ; he 
regards with less apprehension the catastrophe which he still 
desires to prevent and avert, as much as it shall depend on him 
to do so.” 

Lord Clarendon’s dispatch says :—“ Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have accordingly learnt with sincere satisfaction, that the 
Emperor considers himself even more interested than England 
in preventing a Turkish catastrophe ; because they are persuaded, 
that on the conduct of his Imperial Majesty towards Turkey will 
mainly depend the hastening or indefinite postponement of an event 
which every power in Europe is concerned in averting. Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government are convinced that nothing is more calculated 
to precipitate that event, than the constant prediction of its being 
near at hand ; that nothing can be more fatal to the vitality of 
Turkey, than the assumption of its rapid and inevitable decay; 
and that if the opinion of the Emperor, that the days of the 
Turkish Empire were numbered, became notorious, its downfall 
must occur even sooner than his Imperial Majesty appears now 
to expect. 

“ But on the supposition, that from unavoidable causes the 
catastrophe did take place, her Majesty’s Government entirely 
share the opinion of the Emperor, that the occupation of Con¬ 
stantinople by either of the great powers would be incompatible 
with the present balance of power and the maintenance of peace 
in Europe, and must at once be regarded as impossible; that 
there are no elements for the reconstruction of a Byzantine 
Empire ; that the systematic misgovernment of Greece offers no 
encouragement to extend its territorial dominion ; and that as 
there are no materials for provincial or communal government, 
anarchy would be the result of leaving the provinces of Turkey 
to themselves, or permitting them to form separate republics.” 
The dispatch considers “ that the simple predetermination of 
what shall not be tolerated, does little towards solving the real 
difficulties, or settling in what manner it would t>e practica¬ 
ble, or even desirable, to deal with the heterogeneous materials 
of which the Turkish Empire is composedand his Lordship 
declares that “ England desires no territorial aggrandizement, 
and could be no party to a previous arrangement'from which 
she was to derive any such benefit. England could be no party 
to any understanding, however general, that was to be kept se¬ 
cret from other powers.” At the close, then, of these conversa¬ 
tions, that is, about the time of Prince -Menschikoff’s mission, 
the history of Europe since 1815, and the diplomatic papers ex¬ 
changed between Russia and England, had established three 
facts. 1. That since the Congress of Vienna, a steady and gra¬ 
dual dismemberment of the Turkish Empire had been effected 
by the joint action of the great powers. 2. That Russia and 
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England distinctly recognizes as one of the probable eventuali¬ 
ties of European politics the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, 
and pledged themselves to a joint consultation, with a view to 
joint action in such an emergency. 3. That the English Minis¬ 
try (se6 the dispatch of Lord John Russell already quoted) ac¬ 
knowledged the existence of a critical and complicated state of 
affairs in Turkey, threatening the mutual relations of the great 
powers, and brought on by the rash action of the French Gov¬ 
ernment. And it must also be borne in mind that Lord Cla¬ 
rendon had expressly stated, that “ if the opinion of the Emperor, 
that the days of the Turkish Empire were numbered, became 
notorious, its downfall must occur even sooner than his Imperial 
Majesty appears now to expect.” Now, this opinion the Czar 
did hold and did express; so that, according to the principles 
laid down by the British Government itself, the contemplated 
crisis was at hand. The justice of Russia’s position at this mo¬ 
ment depends upon two questions. 1. Whether Russia had in 
good faith carried out the agreement contained in the memoran¬ 
dum of 1844, by which she bound herself to consult with Eng¬ 
land in case of certain eventualities. 2. And whether the prin¬ 
ciples upon which she proposed an 'agreement were fair and 
honest. The first question had already been answered in the 
dispatch of Sir Hamilton Seymour first quoted, from the highest 
authority, and in the most unequivocal manner. To the second, 
then, let us address ourselves. It has been urged that the dis¬ 
honesty of these overtures is evident from the deliberate exclu¬ 
sion of the other great powers. England herself furnishes a 
complete reply Jo this charge, both in words and deeds. For in 
1841, in arranging the Eastern question of that day, she acted 
heartily with Russia, not in excluding France from informal de¬ 
liberations, but in fraudulently shutting France out from parti¬ 
cipation in a treaty, to the preliminary steps of which France 
had been a constant and de^Iy interested party ; and this she 
did unde? the' influence of Russian diplomacy; and very nearly 
at the expense of the peace "ofJEuropd. And in the memorandum 
of h844, approved, it must be remembered, by Wellington, Peel 
and Aberdeen,.she entered into a distinct agreement with Rus¬ 
sia, on the ground that Russia and herself were all-powerful in 
the- East, to dkcuss their future policy together, and lias put 
upon that record the emphatic declaration—“ If England, as the 
principal maritime power, acts in concert with them (i. e., Rus¬ 
sia and Austria), it is to be supposed that France will find herself 
obliged to act in conformity with the course agreed upon be¬ 
tween St. Petersburgh, London, and Vienna.” We need scarcely 
say, that at that time Vienna and St. Petersburgh were so iden¬ 
tical, that the former might have been stricken out oHhe sentence 
without weakening its force ; and that Prussia was*not even re- 
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ferred to by either of the contracting parties. If France, then, 
was excluded from the discussipn, the memorandum of 1844 had 
worked the exclusion. 

It is next declared that the proposals of the Czar amount to an 
iniquitous proposition to partition the territory of an independent 
and allied power in a time of profound peace, and without suffi¬ 
cient provocation. Now we might well remark, that this moral 
sensibility would have exerted a better influence if a little sooner 
manifested ; ,and that after the independence of Greece, Egypt, 
and the provinces, its sudden exhibition may be the miraculous 
cure of a moral paralysis that seemed almost hopeless with the 
great powers ; but it may also be the hypocritical indignation of 
a very selfish virtue. But the truth is, Turkey is not an inde¬ 
pendent power, and is only so far an allied one, that the great 
powers, in their own interest, have combined to preserve it, until 
they can agree upon the distribution of its territory. The Turks 
have no part in Europe ; they share neither its civilization, its 
interests, nor its policy ; and if we are to look for the criminal 
selfishness of European politics, it will be found in the miserable 
cant of “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” The great 
powers of Europe have stood like an armed police on the borders 
of this country, to prevent the natural and necessary develop¬ 
ment of its Christian population ; and they have combined in 
fear, not of Turkey, but of an independent Christian power 
which should reassume the Byzantine diadem. Russia and 
England both agree in this, with, however, this material differ¬ 
ence. Russia is willing to create a set of independent provinces 
under her protectorate. England prefers the preservation of 
Turkish rule over the same provinces. The history of Europe, 
and the diplomatic language of each of the great powers, prove 
that the final extinction of Turkish rule is considered one of the 
established facts of European policy ; and even now, while 
France and England take arms to defend the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, they call for concessions which amount almost 
to a national conversion, which must end in revolution, and 
either leave Turks, Greeks, Armenians and Latins to tear each 
other to pieces, with all the fervor of religious zeal, and the in¬ 
tensity of civil hatred, or call the allied powers in to measure out 
the territory, and readjust the authority of an Empire without 
subjects*, and a people without a country ; for we are told, on 
high authority, that even now the highest ambition of a Chris¬ 
tian rajah is to become the subject of a foreign power. To 
talk about Turkey as an independent power, having a recog¬ 
nized place in the European system like Austria or Prussia, or 
even like Belgium or Switzerland, is to use language contra¬ 
dicted by every fact of European history, and every sentence in 
the Eastern dispatches of European diplomacy. The extinction 
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of Turkey as the land of Ottoman rule, is simply a matter of 
time. Russia and England, France, Austria and Prussia, have 
long since resolved upon its consummation. And England, even 
that England who, in the language of Lord Clarendon, “ desires 
no territorial aggrandizement, and could be no party to a pre¬ 
vious arrangement from which she was to derive any such bene¬ 
fit,” will not come out of this war victorious, as she has never 
come out of any other, without ‘‘dividing the prey.” And we 
honestly believe that both she and they are right; that/TIo prin¬ 
ciple of justice, no interest of civilization, calls for the preserva¬ 
tion of Turkey. The Turks came with the sword, let them go 
by the sword ; wherever they spread, cruelty camped under their 
tents, and desolation was the shadow of their banners. In the 
annals of their barren and bloody history, we can find notfiing 
that they have preserved—nothing that they have achieved. 
Ferocious in their strength, and false in their weakness, tyranny 
and treachery make the antithesis of their chronicles. Like the 
repulsive creations of their own fiction, the vampire and the 
ghoul, they have sucked the substance of the fairest portions of 
the world to prolong a monstrous and abhorred life ; and feasted 
among the tombs of ancient and renowned nations. And when 
they shall have been expelled from the soil theyltasolate, and 
from among the people they oppress, history will only have re¬ 
corded another example of God’s retributive justice. It is, how* 
ever, w hen that destruction shall be accomplished, that the true 
policy of Europe will show itself, and the world will learn whe¬ 
ther the great powers would govern in a spirit of wise and 
r Jtonest statesmanship, or short-sighted and greedy selfishness. 
Ine dissolution of the Turkish Empire, therefore, is not the 
'crime of Russia; but the use w T hich she proposes to make of 
that event, must determine the moral character of her policy. 
What, then, is the nature of her proposals ? And it must not 
be forgotten that conversations contain no disfinct propositions ; 
they include, and w r ere intended to convey, only an exchange 
of opinions as the basis of future agreementTj Were they just 
towards the various people who have hitherto lived subject to 
Turkish rule, and w’ere they in harmony with that principle of 
European policy which forbids the sudden and disproportionate 
growth of any one of its leading powers ? The idea suggested 
by Russia in these conversations was, that in case of the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Turkish Empire,.as neither England nor herself could 
hold Constantinople, the Christian population of Turkey with the 
Slave provinces should be formed into independent governments 
under a Russian protectorate, while Egypt and Candia should 
become English provinces. As far as the Christian population 
of Turkey is concerned, such an arrangement would be a great 
gain. They would at once be delivered from the degrading 
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tyranny of Turkish rule ; and although governed to a great de¬ 
gree by a foreign will, they woulji be governed in sympathy with 
their faith and habits, and in view of their own interest. For 
it is clear that the interest of Russia would be to develop the 
commercial and agricultural resources of these countries to their 
fullest extent; and the use which Russia has already in her his¬ 
tory made of her gigantic power in promoting art, commerce, 
and industry, is a sufficient guarantee of the future. It is ad¬ 
mitted on all sides, that the elements of a new Byzantine Empire 
do not at present exist, [What better, then, could happen to the 
Slave provinces of Turkey than the quasi independence of a 
Russian protectorate ? Under such protection they would either 
become gradually integral parts of the Russian Empire, or they 
would form by consolidation among themselves a new kingdom, 
with its capital at Constantinople. Which of these results would 
occur would depend upon the interests of the Slave population 
themselves. In the meantime, Russia is specially adapted for 
their guardianship. It would be Russian interest to develop their 
resources, and to perfect their military strength and commercial 
capabilities. They would preserve under Russian rule more of 
their native habits and peculiar institutions than under any other 
power; for Russia is, in fact, a vast confederacy of differing na¬ 
tional itiesj It has been very justly and very well said, that 
“ Ruling over eighty different nations or tribes, the autocrat of 
all the Russias claims the allegiance of people of every variety 
of race, tongue, and religion. Were it possible to transport to 
one common centre of his empire the gay opera lounger of St. 
Petersburgh, habited in the Parisian mode; the fierce Bashkir 
of the Ural mountains, clad in rude armor, and armed with bow 
and arrows ; the Armenian, with his camel from the.southern 
steppes; and the Esquimaux, who traverses with his dogs the 
frozen regions of Jhe North—these fellow-subjects of one poten¬ 
tate would encounter each other with all the surprise and igno¬ 
rance of individuals meeting from England;-China, Peru, and 
New Holland ; nor would the time or expense incurred in the 
Jgtdrney be greater in the lgtter than in the former interview;” 
Now Russia, on this vast and varied field of labor, with what 
Wa6 originally‘a barbarous aristocracy and a Brutal serfage, has 
achieved miracles; she.has built splendid cities, created a wide 
and rich commerce, nourished great statesmen, and given birth 
to renowned warriors* r she has improved the manners, increased 
the comforts, and as far as possible ameliorated the condition-of 
her people ; and in doing all this, while she has of necessity cen¬ 
tralized to an almost incredible degree the power by which she 
acts, she has not destroyed these peculiar habits, nor oblite¬ 
rated, the native nationality of anyone of her component 
peoplfj 
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The Slave provinces of Turkey are not, it is admitted, -ready 
for independence—they cannot vet consolidate into one free, firm 
government. What better conaition, then, could be found than 
a quasi independence under the protection of Russia, which 
would enable them in the pursuit of their own interests to deve¬ 
lop either into Russian provinces, or into the centre of a new 
European State, as the wants of the future may require ? We 
cannot realize, we must confess, the existence of one Empire 
with two capitals, like St. Petersburg!! and Constantinople, and 
would consider even the unmodified absorption of Turkey into 
Russia but as one stage in that constant process of growth and 
dissolution, which has marked the history of all the great Em¬ 
pires of the world. But whether Russia is destined to absorb 
Turkey, and to become the vast Empire that terrifies European 
diplomacy, or whether she is destined to divide into two great 
kingdoms in the East of Europe, we cannot feel a doubt that, as 
far as the interests of the Christian population of Turkey is con¬ 
cerned, the change from the rule of the Sultan to the dominion 
of the Czar is to them a change for the better, freer, and higher 
political life. It must be noticed also, that while the Czar claims 
the gradual incorporation of those populations between whom 
and himself there exists the sympathy of race and faith, he is 
willing to relinquish the sovereignty of Egypt to England. He 
recognizes the truth of that principle, by which England has con¬ 
quered India—the domination of the Anglo-Saxon race in its 
contact with the inferior nature of the Asiatic people. 

Wherever the English settler lands, he conquers—he never 
incorporates, he subjects. Now the Turkish possessions cover 
two classes. 1. The Christian population of Turkey in Europe, 
who haye in themselves the elements of life, activity, and pros¬ 
perity : These, the Czar says, must be incorporated into an 
Empire.un^sjjjnding, apd sharing their sympathies. 2. The 
Mahometan populations of Asia and Egypt:- These have no 
vitality drawn from the pa^t, no progress to be hoped for the fu¬ 
ture : they must be the subjects of Christian civilization; and he 
acc ordingly delivers them to the great Colonial nation of the 
world, whose commerce will renew,, whose colonial genius will 
govern, and whose maritime power will protect, the trade, life, 
and territory, of these conquered countries,"Until they shall have 
been re-created by English capital and enterprise for a newer 
and more vigorous life. If, then, this scheme was just* as con¬ 
cerned the Christian provinces of Turkey, was it a fair propo¬ 
sition, in reference to the balance of power ? Taking for granted 
the principles of this very indefinite system called the balance of 
power, we might fairly object to the theory of that system which 
confounds the balance of European power with the balance of 
the world. England herself, by the vast extension of her colo- 
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nial Empire, an expansion which, taken together with her mari¬ 
time force, is equivalent to the A territorial increase of any other 
nation of the world, has disturbed the old balance, and by ex¬ 
tending herself in all parts of the globe, has brought all parts of 
the globe into the relations of this system. Having done so, she 
must adjust the balance on a new and larger scale. But we do 
not intend now to dwell on that point of view. We assume the 
European stand-point, and would remark, first, that the balance 
of power is a defensive system; not to prevent change, but to 
forbid oppression. The gradual, natural growth of any one na¬ 
tion, is not in violation of its principles, be the degree of power 
to which it attains ever so exaggerated, as is proved by .the his¬ 
tory of England herself. England came out of the wars of 1815 
with immensely increased strength, both military and moral. 
She naturally, necessarily, without fraud or force, developed her 
commercial capabilities, and her colonial Empire, until she has 
become the greatest nation that history has recorded. This pro¬ 
gress was owing, not only to her wealth, intellect, and enterprise, 
but to the exemption from the desolation of war, within her own 
borders, which had ravaged the continent from Moscow to Ma¬ 
drid, consuming its wealth, palsying its energy, and shutting out 
all field for the exertions of peaceful and industrial genius. With 
such a start, England has distanced Europe, and her power has 
grown with her prosperity, and on account of her prosperity. 
But a half century of peace has been rapidly improved by all 
the relations of Europe; and at their head stands Russia, who 
has developed her energies with gigantic efforts. The natural 
result is, that as Europe approximates to the prosperity of Eng¬ 
land, the power of Europe and England becomes more equally 
balanced, and the very same principles which, in their success¬ 
ful working from 1815 on, have made England the great power 
of the world, are in their, extension bringing other powers more 
nearly to an equality. Now any change thus effected, j.s a'legf- 
timate and natural variation of the balance to be corrected, or 
confirmed bji the progress of time ; and any change' in the rela¬ 
tive power of England springing from the gradud increase of 
any other national prosperity, is just and proper. [[And it seems 
to us that it cannot be denied, that some such process has been 
at work in Europe, and that English influence, which has been 
dominant for the last half century, is about to be naturally and 
necessarily modified. The increase, then, of Russian influence 
is not of itself a proof that the balance of power has been irre¬ 
gularly disturbed. The question should be, Does the action of 
Russia threaten to subordinate the power of England, so as to 
neutralize or to destroy a necessary element in that balance ? 
Not whether the power of England is diminished—for the bal¬ 
ance itself may call for such diminution—but whether any pow- 
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er is to be strengthened into an autocracy ? Now the Russian 
scheme if it increased the power of Russia, did not certainly 
diminish the power of England! For even if it be granted that 
Kussia would possess Constantinople, its natural power as the 
mistress of such a situation would be materially modified, by the 
• a® j riT!n 00 j. England's great maritime power at Alexandria. 

And if Candia be added to Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar, she 
would indeed be the ruler of the Mediterranean. As far there- 
fore as the relative proportion of Russian and English power 
would affect the general balance, it must be admitted that the 
proposed scheme preserved the old proportions in its develop, 
men . e think, then, that at the close of the conversations 
between the Czar and the British ambassador, Russia had ful¬ 
filled all her obligations to England, frankly and faithfully. A 
case had arisen which, in the opinion of the Russian Emperor 
met the provisions of the memorandum of 1844. The crisis had 
according to Lord John Russell, been unprovoked by Russia* 
and forced on France-it had assumed a very grave character. 
1 he Emperor called upon England for consultation and advice. 
He stated his opinions frankly, and without asking for any 
action which should initiate the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire ; he simp y suggested the basis of a future understand¬ 
ing ; and the leading ideas of his scheme, as we have shown, 
combined justice to the constituent elements of the Turkish 
mpire, with due regard to the preservation of European bal- 
,he responsibility of concerted action, 
and thus afforded the Czar the advantage pointed out by the 
ntish minister; and in his own words, which will form the 
verdict of history, “left the Emperor at liberty , or placed him, 
U Eas't’ >e necessit ^’ f°Hp. w i n g Ms ou> n line of policy in the 

f we msist the more strenuously upon this view, because 
trom this stand-point only can we perceive the full character and 
consequence of Prince Menschikoff’s mission. For upon this 
1 urkish question Russia was forced to act either in concert 
with England or alone. The concert which she sought was 
refused, and her own independent action was the only course 
left open. What influence, then' had Europe a right to exercise 
upon the relations of Turkey and Russia? and what restraint 
ad Europe a right to put upon Russian policy ? And here 
again we must repeat, that the whole policy of Europe in the 

rtu vvf- base i u P on two principles. 1. The final extinc- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire ; and 2. The presence of a certain de¬ 
gree of Russian influence over the Slave provinces of Turkey, as 
one of the elements to govern the future distribution of Turkish 
erritoi} 1 conversations and private correspondence between 
Kussia and England began in January, and may be considered 
as terminated in April, 1853. Prince Menschikoff received orders 
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in February to prepare for his immediate departure to Constan¬ 
tinople. And towards the close of May, having failed in his 
mission, he withdrew from Constantinople. What difference 
was there between the Russian representation of his mission and 
its reality ? Prince MenschikofFs mission ran parallel in point 
of time with the confidential communications to which we have 
already referred ; and the correspondence in relation to it estab¬ 
lishes two points : 1. That in the settlement of the Holy 

Places, while the Emperor declared that he would not require 
the withdrawal of any advantages gained by the French court, 
he distinctly announced that his leading object would be to ob¬ 
tain an equivalent for any such concessions; and 2. That in ex¬ 
pectation of difficulty, the Czar did openly commence military 
preparations to meet any such emergency. 

“ Jn speaking to me yesterday,” says Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
on February 10, 1853, •“ of Prince MenschikofFs instructions, 
which were again represented to be moderate in their character, 
the Chancellor observed that there was necessarily some vague¬ 
ness in his orders ; as on one side it was hardly ascertained to 
what extent the fights secured last year to the Greeks had been 
infringed ; and on the other, there could be no question of at¬ 
tempting to regain from the Latins any of the privileges which 
they subsequently ipight have acquired at Jerusalem. The oh - 
ject to he sought for was , therefore , an equivalent for any privi¬ 
lege lost hy the G?’eehs.” — Blue Boohs, Part I., 79. On March 
. 24, 1853, Lord Cowley, the British ambassador at Paris, says, 

‘f Assurances are given that there is no intention on the part of 
Russia to disturb any arrangement made between France and 
the Porte in regard to the sacred buildings ; hut it is laid dawn 
that if concessions have been made, to the Latins, an equiva¬ 
lent will he required for the Greeks. The whole tenor of the 
correspondence sJi^^sfui’therj that the Emperor of .Russia has 
no hostile feeling towards Turkey,’ and is anxious for - the main¬ 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman-Empire.”— Blue Boohs, 
Parti., 96. And again, on March 31, the same ambassador, re¬ 
penting ..the .substance of, the French dispatches from Constanti¬ 
nople, says : “He.said that after; the positive assurances'" given 
by the Russian Government, that there was no intention on 
their part to procure any retractatiorr of the concessions made to 
France, the French Government were perfectly. satisfied. The 
latter, moreover, had no pretension to interfere with any conces¬ 
sions. which the Porte might think fit to accord,, in compensation . 
to the Greeks, unless the independence of Turkey should thereby 
be threatened, and even then if would be a case for the'consi¬ 
deration of the great powers of Europe collectively, and not of 
France individually.”— Idem , pp. 100, 101. 

That England was aware of the military preparation of Rus- 
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sia, is evident in nearly all of the dispatches from St. Petersburg. 
On April 7th, 1853, Sir Hamilton Seymour writes to the Earl 
of Clarendon, “ I observed that with the peaceful prospects 
which were now opening on us, I flattered myself His Excel¬ 
lency could now give me the assurance that military preparations 
were laid aside ; at all events, that there was some commencement 
of discontinuance of military preparation. Count Nesselrode 
replied that he did not feel at liberty to give me that assurance ; 
but that he did not hesitate to express to me his own conviction 
that the negotiation at Constantinople would be brought, and 
speedily, to a happy conclusion/’— Idem , 142. 

And Lord Clarendon himself, in his dispatch of May 31, to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, says : “ The negotiations at Constantinople 
have been supported by great demonstrations of force, and every 
preparation for war has been made in the Southern provinces of 
Russia. Great Britain has long been a quiet spectator of those 
armaments ; but now that the relations between Russia and 
Turkey are broken off, it becomes our duty to ascertain,” &c., 
&c.— Idem , 203. 

During the whole of the discussions, therefore, it is clear that 
Prince Menschikoff’s mission, “ supported by great demonstra¬ 
tions of force,” had for its open and avowed object the attain¬ 
ment of “ an equivalent ” for the Greeks. What must have b&en 
included in such an object ? As long as the so-called integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire is preserved, the difficulty always must 
be to preserve the status quo of the contrarient influences of the 
European courts in Constantinople. Upon the proper and natu¬ 
ral balance of these influences, indeed, depends that integrity ; 
and this was the principle of the treaty of 1841—a treaty, it 
must be recollected, signed without the knowledge, and against 
the interests of France, and to which she gave, finally, a. forced 
and sullen acquiescence. From the treaty of 1841 to 1852, thfc. 
action of natural causes has modified the balance of these influ¬ 
ences. The very elements of influence recognized in that treaty 
were gradually developing a modification ot the relation of its 
parties in regard to Turkey. Between the Christian population 
of Turkey and Russia, the bonds of religious and political sym¬ 
pathy grew stronger and closer every day, and it could not be 
otherwise than that, in the natural course of events, Russian in¬ 
fluence in Turkey must be predominant. This was only the 
necessary result of time, and the treaty of 1841. The growth, 
therefore, of this Russian influence must have been anticipated, 
and the memorandum of 1844 proves was anticipated, by Eng¬ 
land herself ; and this State paper looks forward evidently to the 
^action of Russia modified, restrained by, and concerted with 
England, as the regulator of the fate of the Ottoman Empire. It 
is admitted, as we have shown by Lord John Russell’s own lan- 
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justice op Russia's complaints, etc. 

May 27th, 1853, “having some considerable time since learned 
from His Excellency that it was considered essential that the 
two firmans should De re-enforced by, or, if he pleased, embodied 
in, a convention ; but, that there was entirely new matter in the 
* Projet de Traitd* brought forward by Prince Menschikoff; that 
there was now* question of granting to the Emperor a right of 
protection over 10,000,000 of Greeks, which would render him 
more powerful in Turkey than the Sultan himself, which would 
make them all look up to a foreign sovereign, and not to their own 
master” 

“Have they lookedf Count Nesselrode replied, u for the last 
hundred years , in any other direction ?” 

It is unnecessary to follow the course of negotiations from the 
departure of Prince Menschikoff to the declaration of war, be¬ 
cause the effort of diplomacy was then simply to relieve the 
parties in controversy from the consequences of the position in 
which they stood to each other at that point. These efforts hav¬ 
ing failed, the parties stood, therefore, at their close, just where 
they were at its commencement. An impartial statement of the 
whole controversy would appear to be this :—The difficulty has 
arisen, not from any regard to Turkey, nor from any real interest 
in her Christian subjects, but from the jealousy of the great 
powers of their respective influence, and seems to be the natural 
and unavoidable result of the treaty of 1841, and the condition of 
Turkey. By that treaty, Turkey was deprived of all real 
independence, her dissolution rendered certain, and Constanti¬ 
nople made the battle-field of foreign and contending interests. 
In 1852, France having made certain demands by which Russia 
considered the equilibrium of influences disturbed, the Czar 
finally required from Turkey a settlement of the local question 
in dispute, guaranteed by such a diplomatic transaction, whether 
treaty or note, as would protect the Greek Church for the future ; 
but which in so doing, necessarily owing to the relations between 
Russia and the millions of Greek subjects in Turkey, would give 
extended force and increased energy to Russian influence in the 
Ottoman Empire. Turkey, sustained directly by the counsel 
and arms of England and France, refused to enter into any such 
diplomatic arrangement. Upon this refusal, Russia suspended 
all diplomatic relations with Turkey, and occupied the Danubian 
principalities. The allies of .Turkey entered the Bay of Besika 
with their fleets, and Turkey declared war. The points which 
we think demonstrated by the correspondence are: 1. That 
France, in the first place, disturbed the status quo. 2. That 
Russia claimed what she considered an equivalent, and England 
and France sustained the Turkish refusal, on the ground that what 
was claimed gave an influence to Russia so large, as to disturb the 
balance of European power in Turkey. 3. And that it follows, 
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from these facts, that Russia could not yield her claim, without 
deferring to the joint and superior influence of France and Eng¬ 
land ; and that thus any termination of the difficulty would be a 
diminution of influence on one side or the other, and equally a 
disturbance of the balance which all the powers professed them¬ 
selves anxious to preserve. Now, whatever wie may think of 
the value of the controversy between Russia and the rest of Eu¬ 
rope, it is clear that they are all fighting their own battles ; that 
Turkey is only what she has always been—a prize over which 
these powers are contending—and not an equal ally, whose in¬ 
terests they are protecting ; and that, be the result of this 
war what it may, it must end only in a change of masters—in 
the utter dissolution, or very serious diminution of the “ integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire.” For it has been the fortune of Tur¬ 
key, in all her alliances, to illustrate the warning of Prince Met- 
ternich to Mons. de Saint-Aulaire, “ Prenez-y-garde cependant; 
rien n’est plus utile que l’alliance de l’homme avec le cheval, 
mais il faut l’^tre l’homme et non le cheval.” 

Considered simply in its effects upon Turkey, this question 
can have no interest for the American people. But there are 
some points of view in which it does assume proportions of a 
larger consequence :— 

1. If the war, just commenced in Europe, should be pro¬ 
longed, or widened into a general war, no result can compen¬ 
sate its disastrous action. If Austria and Prussia fail, finally, in 
devising some ground for diplomatic reconciliation, the war 
must become a tremendous struggle for power between Russia 
and England, France, in all probability, reaping the resulting 
benefits. For however the other States of Europe may range 
themselves, these two Empires stand foremost in the contest. 
We consider them, in the fulness of their strength, as both abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the safety and the future of Europe.[We 
think there is, however, this difference between them : England 
has already touched that point beyond which any increase of 
her power is dangerous to the world, while Russia has not yet 
developed the matured proportions of that influence which she 
can. fairly use for the world’s benefit. The rest of Europe is in 
a Iransition state ; its principles unsettled ; its populations ripe 
for revolution ; and its territorial limits marked for change. In 
that change, which is surely coming, Russia and England alone 
can exercise the influence of established power and consistent 
principles. Widely different as are their respective forms of 
government, they are yet both the natural creation of their 
respective situations ; and their joint action, in a spirit of jus- 
tioe, would be powerful to shape and control the future develop¬ 
ment of EuropeT^ We would not have the power of England 
positively diminished an iota; for she has played a great and 
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noble part in the world’s history. She has been the foster- 
mother of commerce, and the founder of arts ; nursed at her 
bosom, great empires have grown into the perfected manhood 
of national life; and in her living language were, uttered the 
first broken sentences of constitutional liberty. MBut England 
has presumed too far in her pride of place. Of late, especially, 
she has interfered rashly, inconsequentially, and wrongfully, in 
every globe. The centre of the world’s commerce ; secure in 
her island position ; fortified almost impregnably in Asia, Africa, 
and America; armed with a naval power unequalled in history, 
she has subjected the policy of the world to the test of her trad¬ 
ing necessities, and has converted the business card of every 
itinerant bagman, who seeks orders for the hardware of Shef¬ 
field or the dry goods of Manchester, into a proclamation of 
British possession. The natural growth, therefore, of any coun¬ 
terbalancing European power is a clear gain to the world at 
large, especially where such a development neither springs from 
nor necessitates a violent invasion of England’s present strength. 
In this light, the discomfiture of Russia, by the alliance of France 
and England, will be disastrous to Europe, and dangerous to the 
world, for it increases the power, and stimulates the ambitious 
activity, of the two most restless kingdoms of Europe—kingdoms 
whose natural jealousy has hitherto served as a mutual chec k^ 
Any such result must give a preponderant continental influence 
to France; and should the yearning of France for the waters 
of the Rhine,* and the passion of the revolutionary liberals, un¬ 
dertake the reconstruction of Europe, as everything indicates 
they will do, England must either renew the broken covenant 
with Russia, or submit to some redivision of Europe, in the in¬ 
terest of Napoleon. [Bu t passing by all such speculations, the 
alliance of England and France for joint action, according to 
Lord Clarendon, in both hemispheres , is a baleful phenomenon 
in politics. It bodes no good anywhere ; but the Tripartite 
Convention as to Cuba illustrates fully its consequences in this 
countryT\ 

2. It is clear that the allied powers have gone to war, not in 
the maintenance of rights, or the defence of plain and direct in¬ 
terests, but for the preservation of their influence in the East. 
A glance at any map which marks the proportion between the 
territory of Turkey belonging to the Turks, and that occupied 
by her Christian populations ; the natural sympathy of race and 
religion, and the history of the last century, prove, beyond cavil, 
that the influence of Russia in Turkey has grown largely, sys¬ 
tematically, and naturally ; that it is the legitimate development 
of elements distributed there by the God of nations himself; and 
that any check upon it is the result of an artificial political sys¬ 
tem, just only so far as it works with the natural principles of 
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national progress, and not against them. Now, this Russian in¬ 
fluence England and France have combined, to neutralize, and 
they rest their right of interference upon their relations to each 
other, and their guarantee of Turkish existence in 1841. Now, 
this is precisely the relation of England, France, and the United 
States to Cuba. The natural development of this country’s in¬ 
fluence upon Cuba must grow stronger and larger; the Tripar¬ 
tite Convention rested upon the claim of equal interest on the 
.part of the European powers, and would, if adopted, have placed 
the existence of Cuba, in its present condition, under the same 
sort of treaty guarantee ; and thus the very same principle 
which has carried the allied fleets into the waters of the Baltic, 
would have heralded their gracious presence in the Mexican 
Gulf. While, then, the relative interests of the contending pow¬ 
ers are, to the American people, of no immediate concern, they 
may very naturally feel a sympathy with any power which 
threatens the destruction of an alliance which has professed 
principles of direct interference with their own interests. More 
than this, in the present condition of the world, there are certain 
duties which such a crisis imposes upon this government. 

1. If this war continues, Russia, England, and France have 
all colonial possessions on this continent. Russia’s possessions 
On the Pacific are becoming every day more important; and the 
relations of the European powers in the West Indies with the 
United States are becoming every day more threatening. 
Standing perfectly apart from the European quarrel, tea not the 
United States the perfect right to declare tha£ 
under no possible circumstance, be aJlowedJ© 
continent; that there shall be no change ofpossession among 
the colonial provinces of any of the contending powers? If the 
papers are correct, the Government has already been notified of 
the presence of British vessels of war near the Pacific posses¬ 
sions of Russia; and if the war between these powers be once 
allowed to extend to these shores, it will not be long before the 
United States finds her interests compromised. 

If, as the Times of 24th May significantly says, “ From Arch¬ 
angel, in the north, to Erze.roum—from the confines of Prussia 
to the northwestern territories of America —there rages, or is 
about to rage, a conflict gradually drawing within its extermin¬ 
ating vortex the leading nations of the world”—has not this 
Government a right to insist upon such a precautionary policy 
on this continent, at least, as will preserve the possibility of her 
neutrality? Now, situated as this country is towards the West 
Indies and the Pacific coast, we ought distinctly and decidedly 
to make it known, that European interests cannot influence the 
political adjustments of this quarter of the globe; that no change 
can take place in the relations of the .colonial possessions of 
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Europe here, except in subordination to the interests of the 
“ leading powers” of the Western world. And would it not be 

wiser to make such a declaration now. when it would apply with 
equal justice to all— than afterwards, when, if this war should 
become universal, such a declaration may work, indirectly, a 
violation of our neutrality ? 

2. A perfectly honest neutrality is possible only to a strong 
nation. All history proves that a weak nation is never allowed 
to maintain a neutral position, if the interests of greater king¬ 
doms require its services* And this i.- more specially true of a 
maritime power; and in the present condition of international 
relations, a great maritime nation, armed with its due and pro¬ 
portionate naval strength, would be, it faithfully neutral, the 
great mediating power of the world* But it must be able to 
speak with the authority of might, as well as right. If the fleet 
of Sir Charles Napier were now in the Gulf, what would be the 
force of our protest ? 

3. In the present condition of things, and in the complications 

which the future seems t<> threaten, if there is one thing more 
necessary to this Government than another, it is full, accurate, 
impartial information of the strength, feelings, interests and in¬ 
tentions of the leading European powers. Now, there are two 
kinds of diplomatic service—the one consists in a direct inter¬ 
ference with, and interest in, the political schemes of other 
nations, in an effort to modify or control the action of dTher 
powers, lor our own purposes. And where nations are closely 
associated, as in Europe, in material and political interests, this 
service is one of great delicacy, dignity, and difficulty. Situated 
as the United Stales are, their interests open scarce any field for 
a like activity. LBut we stai \ hat like the old neutral 

ajid trading republic of Venice ; and, like her, we might wsely 
cultivate the other kind of diplomatic service. Their ambassa¬ 
dors were everywhere thoroughly trained for observation ; they 
passed gradually through the circle of national relations, and im¬ 
partial spectators of the whole field of politics ; they supplied the 
Government with such full and minute information, that it could 
at any moment comprehend the whole scope of European poli¬ 
tics, and give each separate event its true significance^ To do 
this, however, would require a thorough reorganization of our 
whole diplomatic system* on a higher basis, and upon a vastly 
more liberal scale, than is tolerated at present. Perhaps this, in 
the temper of the times, is impossible ; but it is certain that 
questions o f vfi st importance are casting portentous shadows as 
they come, (if the struggle in Europe assumes the proportions 
of universal war, this country will have a noble, but difficult, 
task before itT] It may not be able to stand between the contend¬ 
ing parties as arbiter; but it can, at least, hold above the hot 
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strife those principles of international right which would be other¬ 
wise trampled out in the struggle, and stand in wise neutrality 
apart from the bloody follies of older nations. We can preserve, 
to this continent at least, the blessings and benefits of a well- 
guarded peace. But to do this, requires knowledge, strength, 
and temper; and [if the United States is to play a proper part in 
the troubled time^5t hand, they will need three things: a tho¬ 
roughly organized diplomatic system to tell them the truth; a 
navy commensurate with their rank, to support their decisions; 
and ar^honest, determined neutrality, as the corner-stone of their 
policy/! 


Art. II.—MINNESOTA. 

ITS EXTENT —FERTILITY—AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES—SCHOOLS—RAPID GROWTH 
- ST. PAUL - ST. ANTHONY — POPULATION IN 1854, &C., &C. 

The soft and harmonious name, Minnesota, is a compound 
Indian word, of comprehensive meaning, descriptive of the pecu¬ 
liar clouded color, of the waters of the St. Peter’s River, caused by 
the sedimentary blue clays brought down by its tributaries. 
This peculiarity in its appearance led the Indians living on its 
banks to call it Minnesota. The term minne , in the Sioux lan¬ 
guage, means water. The Chippewas, who lived to the north 
and east of the river, called it Oskibugi Seepi , or the Young 
Leaf River, in allusion to the early foliage of its forests. 

Already the Mississippi, if we include its eldest daughter, the 
Ohio, has thirteen States upon its waters, not including Terri¬ 
tories ; and it furnishes an outlet to the commerce of several 
more. Minnesota is the last legislative creation whose high¬ 
way to the busy world without is the Mississippi ; and it .bids 
fair, at no distant day, to make one of the noblest States of the 
Union. Its area, according to Mr. Darby, is about 200,000 
square miles ; but according to the U. S. Census for 1850, just 
published, it is only 141,839 square miles. Taking this last area 
to be correct, Minnesota is large enough to make four States of 
the size of Maine, and all of .them fronting either upon the Mis¬ 
sissippi, the Missouri, or upon Lake Superior. 

Minnesota is bounded on the north by the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, by the Rainy Lake River, which runs from Rainy 
Lake into Lake of the Woods ; by the chain of .small lakes ex¬ 
tending from Rainy Lake to the head waters of the Arrow River; 
and thence by the Arrow River to its entrance into Lake Supe¬ 
rior. This northern boundary separates it from British America. 
On the east it is bounded by Wisconsin and Lake Superior ; 
the separating line, between it and Wisconsin, being the St. 
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Louis River, as far up as the falls, a little above Fond du Lac ; a 
due north and south line from those falls to the St. Croix River, 
nearly where it is intersected by the 46th parallel of north lati¬ 
tude ; thence down that river to the Mississippi ; thence up the 
Mississippi to its intersection by the 93d meridian of longitude 
W. from London ; and thence south on that meridian to the 
northern boundary of Iowa. It is separated also from Iowa by 
the Sioux River, from its mouth to the northwest corner of that 
State. Its southern boundary is Iowa, and the Missouri River, 
which separates it from the Indian and Northwest Territories. 
On the west the Missouri separates it from the Northwest Terri¬ 
tory, up to the mouth of the White Earth, a branch of the Mis¬ 
souri. The White Earth River, which runs nearly due south, 
completes the western boundary up to the dividing line between 
the United States and British America. 

The immense Territory of Minnesota, which looks so well on 
the map, can be duly estimated, as to its extent, only by a com¬ 
parison with other well-known States. It is a little larger than 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Maryland together, call¬ 
ing its area 141,839 square miles. But large as it is, it lacks 
20,821 square miles of being half as large as Texas. The States 
of New-York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio together, are not as large 
as Minnesota by 8,875 square miles. Making a comparison 
with certain portions of Europe, Minnesota is about the size of 
36 States of the Germanic Confederation, exclusive of Prussia and 
Austria, plus the whole of Belgium and Portugal. If Mr. Darby’s 
estimate of 200,000 square miles is correct, Minnesota is about 
the size of France, or of the whole of Turkey in Europe.* 

Minnesota must necessarily be a large country, when we con¬ 
sider the fact, that it gives origin to, and furnishes the entire 
waters of the Mississippi, above the mouth of the St. Croix ; 500 
miles of that immense stream being within its borders. The 
Missouri washes its western border tor about 1,000miles; while 
within its area flows, for more than 1,000 miles, the great Red 
River of the North, in nearly a due north direction to Lake 
Winnipeg. There are also the Sioux and Minnesota, each seve¬ 
ral hundred miles in length. 

The entire eastern and southeastern portions of Minnesota 
appear to be a perfect wilderness of lakes and riyers. The 
lakes are generally small, and almost without number, and are 
drained almost entirely by the Mississippi River. They hang, as 
it were, upon all its upper branches, great and small, like fruit 
upon a tree, whose limbs were ready to break down with their 
load. Of these lakes, as yet, we have no very accurate descrip¬ 
tion. Some of them are quite large. Minniwokan and Red 

* See McCulloch’s Geog. Diet. 
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Lake, both on the same parallel of latitude (48° N.), are the 
largest—the former a salt lake, west, and the latter a fresh, east 
of the Red River of the North. 

Both banks of the Mississippi, within the boundaries of Min¬ 
nesota, are quite elevated. This elevation is rocky, and often 
precipitous, at the water’s brink, as high as St. Anthony’s Falls. 
Above that point, which is, according to Nicolet, in lat. 44° 58' 
40" N., 5 succession of elevated plains, with forests of the drift 
stratum, come in, and characterize both banks, as far up as Sandy 
Lake, and, with intermissions, quite to the falls of Puckaguma. 
The consequence of this elevation is, that its waters, which 
reveal themselves abundantly in pure springs, lakes, and streams, 
flow into the Mississippi, with rapid currents and cascades, pre¬ 
senting numerous sites for mills. The pine forests of Minnesota 
may be readily converted into lumber to supply the central and 
lower portions of the Mississippi. The falls ot the St. Croix, of 
the Chippewa, and other tributary streams, have already been 
occupied in part with saw-mills. At the falls of St. Anthony, 
where the Mississippi, agreeably to the measurement of Capt. S. 
Eastman, U. S. A., drops 20 feet perpendicularly, with strong 
rapids above and below, its power may be thrown, by a series of 
mill canals, upon almost any amount of machinery. There is 
water-power there enough available to put in motion all the ma¬ 
chinery on the globe. This point, which is distant 900 miles 
above St. Louis, and about 2,200 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
is the true head of steamboat navigation of heavy tonnage, and 
must become, at no very distant day, a great manufacturing city 
and point of transhipment. In a future state of the country, 
steamboats of moderate size will be built to run above the falls, 
during high water, as high up as Comtaguma, or Sandy Lake, 
and Puckaguma. They may also ascend the De Corbeau, to the 
mouth of Leaf Liver.* 

The topography and general geography of Minnesota cannot 
be well understood without giving lull prominence to the char¬ 
acter, course, and origin of the Mississippi. Geologically con¬ 
sidered, the Mississippi River originates in the erratic block- 
group, or drift stratum of the north, in lat. 47° 13' 35", and long. 
W-. from/Washington 18°, according to Nicolet. This stratum 
develops itself in a prominent range of sand-hills, once probably 
naked ocean dunes, which throw out copious springs of the pu¬ 
rest water on all sides. Those infant sources of the “ Father of 
Rivers" first gather themselves together in a handsome lake, 
Itasca, of some five to seven miles in length, whose shores are 
surrounded with deciduous’trees. The scene is one of pictur¬ 
esque beauty. From this lake the Mississippi sets out on its 

* Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, Part I., p. 184. 
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wonderful course of more than 3,000 miles to the Gulf, by an 
outlet sixteen feet wide, by a depth of fourteen inches—making 
a body of pure crystal water, gliding rapidly over a sandy ana 
pebbly bed, in which the traveller, as he shoots along in his 
canoe, can see the broken, white and pearly valves of the unio 
and other fresh-water shells of the lake scattered in its bed.* 
Thus much topographically. This great Northern drift stratum, 
which constitutes the height of land, rests on a broad range of 
the crystalline or primary rocks, which cross the continent be¬ 
tween latitudes about 44° to 50°, linking together the mountain 

S oups of the Labrador and Hudson's Bay coasts with the Rocky 
ountains. To these broad ranges and mountain outbreaks, as 
they are developed west of James’ Bay, and north of Lake Su¬ 
perior, Bouchette, the geographer of Canada, has applied the 
name of Cabotian Mountains, in allusion to the true discoverer 
of North America. Agreeably to this theory,, the St. Louis 
River, which falls into the head of Lake Superior, presenting a 
series of magnificent views and cataracts, passes transversely 
through the Cabotian chain ; w hile the Rainy Lake and the Lake 
of the Woods lie north of it. This range of transverse rocks, 
which, with all its diluvial and drift covering, does not rise over 
1,600 feet above the ocean, may be said, by its “rocky roots,” to 
continue west from the Itasca highlands, and to divide the waters 
of the Upper Missouri from those of the Sas Katchivvine, and 
Assinaboine Valleys of Red River and Lake Winnipec. The 
natural line of elevation denotes this. It is, in fine, the trans¬ 
verse Wasserschied between the Hudson’s Bay and the St. Law¬ 
rence waters and the Gulf of Mexico.f 
It is impossible to visit this remote summit, to which* the 
French apply the term Hauteur des .Terres, and examine its 
oceanic dunes, gravel-beds, and sand plains, without supposing 
the present condition of its surface to be the result of oceanic 
currents, however produced, which, at a very ancient period of 
the globe’s history, poured their w r aters over these heights, sur¬ 
charged with the ruins of broken strata and disruptured forma¬ 
tions w|iich overspread even the area north of them4 These 
ruins consist of sandstones and Slates, and of primary rocks 
from remote positions-r-trap and green stone, grauwackes and 
amygdaloids, telling of the prostration of volcanic formations, 
with all their peculiar imbedded ,minerals . and veinstones. 
Laved agates, chalcedonies and carnelians are found, both in the 
dry drift, at the highest elevations, and about the shores of lakes’ 
and streams.. These masses have been carried by fluviatile ac- 

* Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, Part I., p. 185, 
t Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes. 

t Geological Report of the Expedition of 1820, War Office. 
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tion down the Mississippi valley to great distances, as low as St. 
Lodis and Herculaneun.* 

The general character of Minnesota is that of a high rolling 
prairie ; but the borders of the lakes and streams abound with 
valuable timber, and there is no section of North America of the 
same area exhibiting so little of waste land. The soil, in gen¬ 
eral, is equal if not superior in fertility to that of any State in 
the Union. We cannot here refrain from quoting the language 
of the late Governor of Minnesota, Alex. Ramsey : 

“Of the 37,000,000 of square geographical miles of territorial surface 
which the globe, according to Malte Bran, contains, probably no tract,” 
says Mr. Ramsey, “of equal extent with that of Minnesota, embraces a 
fewer number of acres doomed to eternal sterility. Within its extreme lim¬ 
its. it may be safely asserted, that there is hardly a rood that is not arable; 
for the wet and swampy lands are easily drained, and eventually will be the 
most- eagerly sought for agricultural purposes. Rapid streams, fed from rich 
prairies, and shaded by noble forests; clear lakes stocked with fish; a soil 
enriched with the spoils of the decayed vegetation of several thousand 
years, are features common to the entire region. Rich veins of mineral 
wealth and an inexhaustible command of water-power, point it out as the 
future abode of manufacturing greatness; while the boundless plains, sub¬ 
dued by the voluntary toil of freemen, will become the chosen abiding- 
place of pastoral republicanism. The whole is watered by streams, which 
form so many natural outlets into the great commercial artery of our conti¬ 
nent, the Mississippi. These various rivers, in great part navigable, each 
with their own set of tributary streams, some fed by rills which gush from 
fertile highlands, others draining lakes of transparent clearness, form a chain 
of inland communication, which, as a natural feature, is unknown in the 
physical geography of the Eastern Hemisphere. Over all, and through all, 

E ervades a climate which stimulates exertion, and is eminently favorable to 
ealth. 

“ The head waters of the Des Moines take their rise within the southern 
line of the purchase. The lands adjacent to this border, though compara¬ 
tively far interior, are rich, rolling, well watered and well wooded, and, 
from the superior agricultural opportunities they afford, will at an early day 
attract a large immigration. 

“The famous valley of the St. Peter’s extends in a general direction from 
west to east, midway through the cession. This valley as well as the coun¬ 
try upon its tributaries, such as the Blue Earth, the Warraju, and the Red¬ 
wood, constitute the garden spot of Minnesota, in the estimation of a west¬ 
ern public; and hither the faces of thousands will be turned, so soon as in¬ 
telligence is received of the ratification of the treaties by the Senate. 

“ Equal in beauty and fertility to the basin of the St. Peter’s is the country 
watered by the Crow River. This stream, after collecting by its north branch 
the pure waters near the great bend in the Red River of the North, and by 
its southern fork draining the lakes as far west as Lac-qui-parle, meanders 
through the ‘Grand Bois ’ of the voyageurs , and enters the Mississippi nearly 
opposite the town of Itasca. The country upon each margin is highly in¬ 
viting, and will be early settled. 

41 The Sauk is a bold and rapid river, with well-wooded banks. The valley 
between this stream and the Watab presents to the eye ihe most fascinating 
landscape in Minnesota, and in quiet beauty is hardly excelled by the most 

* Schoolcraft's View 6f the. Lead Mines of Missouri. 
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celebrated scenery abroad. This tract of land is capable of sustaining a 
dense population in comfort and affluence. 

“ The region of country which skirts Lake Pepin is familiar to our people. 
Rjch in mineral wealth, studded with sites of extraordinary commercial 
promise, it will be eagerly sought by thousands who have long impatiently 
# awaited an opportunity for it a occupancy. 

“The Undine Region of Nicolefc, situate sbout the tributaries of the Man- 
kato, or Blue Earth River, is beautifully diversified with prairies, lakes, and % 
forest; and altogether constitutes one of the qjost interesting physical features 
of the American continent.’ 7 

It is an opinion which still prevails, to some extent, that Min¬ 
nesota, if not absolutely a barren region, is, in its extreme north¬ 
ern parts at least, extremely cold, inhospitable, and forbidding, 
bound with almost perpetual ice and snows, and yielding to its 
scattering Indian and other population but a miserably poor and 
scanty subsistence. This, however, is far from being the case, 
high as the latitude of that region is. Governor liamsey, in 
speaking of the Selkirk settlement, on the extreme northern 
boundary of Minnesota, observes :— 

\ 

(t The agricultural colony within the British line, commonly known as the 
Selkirk settlement, with its centre at the junction of the Assinneboine with 
Red River, in the fiftieth degree of north latitude, is a picture of rural afflu¬ 
ence and comfort. For miles on either bank of each of these streams, ex¬ 
tend, in village-like proximity, the comfortable tenements of the settlers— 
their farms inclosed with good fences, invariably facing the river. The ap¬ 
pearance of grazing cattle, of well-built and well-stocked barns, of grain- 
ricks, of churches and school-houses, denote a community far advanced in 
social comfort, and successfully employed in the pursuits of husbandry. The 
earth is fruitful, and yields ample supplies for the use of man ; the almost 
miraculous rapidity of spring compensates the long months of winter ; wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, potatoes, and the different garden vegetables grow in 
abundance. 

“It may be well for those abroad, who, shivering, dream of Minnesota as 
an arctic region, arid deem her climate as inhospitable, and her soil churlish, 
to reflect that this settlement lies one hundred miles north of the northern¬ 
most limit of our Territory. To such, this fact is commended, as a conclu¬ 
sive answer to the objection, that Minnesota is too far north to admit of 
profitable agriculture. 

“ A portion of the Territory, east of the Mississippi, chiefly confined to the 
country in the occupancy of the Chippewas, is swamp land, which will re¬ 
quire drainage before it will admit of successful cultivation. With this ex¬ 
ception, it is hardly an exaggeration to^ assume, that in the entire region 
embraced wifhin our extensive borders,'there is scarcely an acre that is not 
tillable. I was informed by Governor Colville, of Rupert’s Land, that on 
Peace River, which empties into Athabasca Lake, in latitude 58°, barley and 
other cereals were successfully cultivated. 

“ These facts are not alone of deep interest to ourselves—they are doubt¬ 
less gratifying to the friends of humanity everywhere, for they carry assur¬ 
ance that large districts of this continent heretofore deemed sterile and re¬ 
pulsive, are competent to support in abundance and independence thousands 
of our race. 7 ’ 

The same testimony, in reference to the climate, fertility of 
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the soil, and the agricultural capabilities of Minnesota is also 
borne by Mr. Schoolcraft, in his great work on the Indian Tribes 
of North America. 

In all the northern latitudes, south of 49°, says Schoolcraft, 
the cereal grains, where the soil is arable, can be relied on as 
profitable crops, year in and year out. At Cass Lake, on the 
sources of the Mississippi, in N* lat. 47°, and at the mission of Red 
Lake, still within the boundaries of the United States, but a few 
minutes south of 49°, the sea maize is raised without difficulty. At 
the Red River settlements, in the Pembina region, it has not 
been known to fail at all, when not destroyed by floods. Through¬ 
out all this range of latitude, bordering the national boundary, 
wheat, rye, oats, and potatoes amply reward the husbandman. 
We have seldom or never seen more vigorous productions of the 
field and garden than mark the area of Minnesota ; and the 
same vigor of production, by all accounts, marks the region of 
arable plains reaching west and northwest from the Minnesota, 
the Sac, and the Crow-wing rivers, to the settlements of Hud¬ 
son's Bay, on Red River. The great buffalo plains, which 
reach from the sources of the St. Peter’s or Minnesota, and Red 
River of the North, to the banks of the Missouri, and stretch 
from its great northern bend to the waters of the Cheyenne, the 
Mouse, and the Saskatchawiue rivers, are probably, by their cli¬ 
mate and fertility, destined hereafter to sustain as dense a pop¬ 
ulation of agriculturists as any part of America. It is in these 
temperate latitudes that agriculture is performed without irriga¬ 
tion ; while its healthfulness and salubrity of atmosdhere, sum¬ 
mer and winter, render them a geographical theatre peculiarly 
suitable to the inhabitants of temperate and northern climates. 
Their occupancy by full and dense settlements is a mere ques¬ 
tion of time ; and it is believed that half the period which has 
marked our national ‘history will show the best parts of this 
northern region to sustain as many persons to the square mile as 
any State in the Union. Compare large' portions of the arid 
tracts of Upper Texas, of New Mexico, and of California, with 
this northern region, for its agricultural capacities, and the former 
must sinkr into insignificance.* 

That our readers may have a tolerably accurate sketch of the 
present condition-of Minnesota, and thus be able to see the won¬ 
derful progress that this new Territory has made within the last 
three or four years only, we will lay before them an extract from 
Governor Ramsey's l&st message, delivered at St. Paul last year. 
His glowing language is not dictated by mere -fanny'or imagin¬ 
ation, but it is the language of truth - 

t{ In concluding this my last annual message, permit me to observe that 
it is now a little over three years and six months since it was my happiness 

* Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, Part IV., pp. 183-4. 
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to first land upon the soil of Minnesota. Not far from where we now are, 
a dozen framed houses, not all completed, and some eight or ten small log 
buildings, with bark roofs, constituted the capital ol the new territory, over 
whose destiny I had been commissioned to preside. One county, a remnant 
from Wisconsin territorial organization, alone afforded the ordinaly facilities 
for the execution of the laws.; and in and around its seat of justice resided 
the bulk of our scattered population. Within this single county were em¬ 
braced all the lands white men were privileged to till ; while between them 
and the broad rich hooting grounds of untutored savages, rolled, like Jordan 
through the Promised Land, the Kiver of Rivers, here a3 majestic in its 
northern youth as in its more southern maturity. Emphatically, new and 
wild appeared everything to the in-comers from older communities ; and a 
not least novel feature of the scene was tlie motley humanity partially 
filling these streets,—the blankets and painted faces of Indians, and the red 
sashes and moccasins of French veyageurs and half-breeds, greatly predo¬ 
minating over the less picturesque costume of the Anglo-American race. 
But even while strangers yet looked, the elements of a mighty change were 
working, and civilization, with its hundred arms, was commencing its resist¬ 
less and beneficent empire. To my lot fell the honorable duty of taking the 
initial step in this work, by proclaiming, on the 1st of June, 1849, the or¬ 
ganization of the Territorial government, and consequent extension of the 
protecting arm of law over these distant regions. Since that day, how im¬ 
petuously have events crowded time ! The fabled magic of the Eastern tale 
that renewed a palace in a single night, only can parallel our reality of 
growth and progress. 

“ In lorty-one months, the few bark-roofed huts^have been transformed into 
a city of thousands, in which commerce rears its spacious warehouses, reli¬ 
gion its spired temples, a broad capitol its swelling dome, and luxury and 
comfort numerous ornamented and substantial abodes ; and where nearly 
every avocation of life presents its appropriate follower and representative. 
In forty-one months have condensed a whole century of achievements, cal¬ 
culated by the old world’s calendar of progress—a government proclaimed 
ia the wilderness, a judiciary organized, a legislature constituted, a compre- 
oflaws digested and adopted, our population quintupled, cities 
and towns springing up on every hand, and steam with its revolving wings, 
in its season, daily fretting the bosom of the Mississippi, in bearing fresh 
crowds of men and merchandise within our borders. -« v . 

“ Nor Is that the least among the important achievements of this brief p&* 
riod, which has enabled us, by extinguishing the* Indian title to 40,000.000 
acres of land, to overleap the father of Waters, and plant civilization on his 
western shore. Broad and beautiful, by universal concession, are these 
newly-acquired lands—the very garden spot of the Northwest, as explorers 
have pronounced them—and it is scaicely surprising, though less than-six 
montns have elapsed siqce the ratification of the treaties by the Senate, that 
the keen-eyed enterprise of our'race has within them already planned towns, 
built mills, opened roads, commenced farms, the nucleus of many a happy 
hpme. 

“But it is, however,*in their initiatory stages only, we can consider the pre¬ 
sent growth and advancement of our Territory in all thd constituents of na¬ 
tional and individual prosperity. * Our brief, though energetic past, foresha¬ 
dows bilt faintly the more glorious and brilliant destiny in store for us in the 
future ; nor is prophetic Inspiration necessary to foretell it It i§ written so 
plainly that he who runs may read it. It is written in the advantages nature 
has so liberally bestowed upoi> lis ; by abeautiftil country, unqualified by the 
drawback of much waste land, with an universally fertile sod, where 
prairies, ‘ that blossom as the rose,’ with groves and woods, are proportion¬ 
ately intermingled ; while dotting it over, in refreshing profusion, are gem- 
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like lakes, and intersecting its map, at convenient distances, are crystal 
streams, whose precipitous waters afford elements out of which to create 
future Lowells and Manchester. 

i It is written in our geographicalposition, in the centre of our continent, at 
the head of the Mississippi valley, and enfolding either bank of the great river 
with its very head springs, even as its delta is embraced on both sides by 
our sister Louisiana. It is written in our proximity to Superior’s inland sea, 
and the abundant mines of rich ores possessed alike by its northern, as by its 
southern shores—mines, whose workmen it will be our inevitable lot to feed 
and clothe, and whose rough products our manufacturing skill will ulti¬ 
mately fit for the markets of the world. It is written in the fact that nearly 
half a million of people from the old world and the elder portion of the new, 
are every year seeking homes in our broad West—a tide of migration that 
must speedily engross the fertile fields of Minnesota, invitingly spread open 
to their possession, almost 1 without money and without price.* And it is 
written likewise on a thousand features of interest and advantage incident 
to our Territory: in our extensive pineries, the livelihood of hardy lumber¬ 
men, and a future chief resource for building purposes of the people of the 
great valley below us ; in the many opportunities for manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments offered by our magnificent water powers, and the ease with which 
the Mississippi enables us to procure the material, and export the products 
of factory labor; in our salubrious climate, insuring a healthy, hardy, and 
numerous population, and in the immediate advantage to our early growth 
and prosperity, which follows the expenditure of a quarter of a million of 
dollars annually by the national Government, for the benefit of the Indian 
tribes in our midst. 

That which is written is written—the life of a short generation will realize 
it. In ten years a State—in ten years more half a million of people, are not 
extravagant predictions. In our visions of that coming time, rise up in 
magnificent proportions one or more capitals of the North, Stockholms and 
St. retersburghs, with many a town besides, only secondary to these in 
their trade, wealth and enterprise. Steam on tne water and steam on the 
land, everywhere, fills the ear and the sight. Steamboats crowd our wa¬ 
ters, and railroads, intersecting in every direcrion, interlink remotest points 
within and without our Territory. The blue waters of Lake Superior and 
the red-tinged floods of the Mississippi are united by iron bands, and a south¬ 
eastern line connects St. Paul direct with Lake Michigan. The great New- 
Orleans and Minnesota Railroad pours into its depot, somewhere on the up¬ 
per Minnesota River, passengers and products from the far sunny South, to 
receive in return, for ultimate ocean transit perhaps, furs and merchandise 
from the polar circle, which steamboats on the Red River of the North, ora 
railroad on its banks, have just brought from Selkirk, or the plains of distant 
Athabasca. Let none deem these visions improbable, or their foreshadowing 
* impracticable. Man, in the present age, disdains the ancient limits to his ca¬ 
reer, and in this country, especially, all precedents of human progress, growth 
of Stales, and march of Empires, are set aside by an impetuous originality of 
action, which is at once both fact and precedent. Doubtless an overruling* 
' Providence, for inscrutable purposes, has decreed to the American nation 
this quicker t ransition from the wilderness of nature to the maturity of social 
enjoyments—this shorter probation betweerf the bud and the green tree of 
empire, and it well becomes us, therefore, in our gratulations upon present 
prosperity, and in our speculations upon greater power ^nd happiness ir^the 
early future, to render humble, yet fervent, thanks ‘unto Him who holdeth 
nations in the hollow of his hand,’ and shapes out the destinies of every 
people.*’ x 

Education in Minnesota has also participated in the genera 1 
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rapid stride of everything else, and the common school system is 
ready in operation. From the last report of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, addressed to the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory, it appears that— 

“ The first school of any description in the Territory was taught at the 
trading-house of the late Mr. Aitkin, at Satidy Lake, in the year 1832, by Mr. 
F. Ayer, now principal 6f a school at Belle rrairie, in Benton county. He 
was succeeded by Mr. E. F. Ely, now of St Paul. 

“In 1833 the Rev. W. T. Boutwell opened a school at Leech Lake, and in 
1834 Mr. Ely taught at Fond du Lac. In 1837 a school was opened by Mr. 
Ayer at Lake Pokeguma. 

“The first school in Minnesota west of the Mississippi was taught by Miss 
S. Poage, now Mrs. Gideon H. Pond, in 1835, at Lac-qui-Parle. The next 
year Rev. Samuel W. Pond taught at the Dakota village at Lake Harriet, 
west of St. Anthony. In 1837 a school was opened at Kaposia, and in 1840 
it was moved to Red Rock. In 1842 a school was commenced at the mouth 
of the St. Croix. 

“ If we are not misinformed, one of the early teachers in the Indian country, 
and two of the pupils of those teachers, have been members of past Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies. 

“ Through the aid of the National Board of Popular Education,the services 
of Miss H. E. Bishop were secured, and in the spring of 1848, in a decayed 
log-hut, with bark roof, that stood on or near the site of the First Presbyterian 
Church of St. Paul, she commenced the first regular English school in Min¬ 
nesota, the army school at Fort Snelling excepted. It was composed of nine 
children, chiefly half-breeds. Shortly after, another English school was 
opened at Stillwater, by a lady under the auspices of the National Education 
Society. During tfm summer of 1849, another lady from the same Board, 
now a teacher among the Choctaws, taught the first school at St. Anthony, 
in a building at present used as a stable. 

“ In 1848 a school-house was erected at Stillwater, and also at St. Paul. 
The building at the latter place is now used as a lawyer's office, and adjoins 
the First Presbyterian Church.’' 

The increase of population being very rapid, school-houses are 
multiplying in every inhabited part of the Territory, and the 
people are giving them a liberal support. Two sections of land, 
in each township, are reserved by law for the support of public 
schools therein ; and by the same aet, the Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior is authorized and directed to set apart and reserve from sale 
out of any of the public lands within the Territory of Minnesota, 
to which the Indian title has been, or may be extinguished, and 
not otherwise appropriated, a quantity of land not exceeding two 
entire townships, for the use and support of a University in said 
Territory, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever, to be lo¬ 
cated by legal subdivisions of not less than one entire section. This 
princely donation of forty-six thousand acres of land will place 
the University of Minnesota, if judicious selections are made, 
among the best endowed institutions of learning in the West. 

The Legislature of the Territory passed, in 1851, an Sfct in¬ 
corporating the University of Minnesota, to be located at the 
Falls of St. Anthony ; and on the 4th of March of that year, a 
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Board of Regents, consisting of 12 persons, was organized. The 
preparatory department of the University was opened for stu¬ 
dents on the 26th of November, 1851. It is now in a flourishing 
condition, and has about 100 students. The last Report of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota speaks favor¬ 
ably of its present condition and future prospects. 

The exact population of Minnesota, at the present moment, 
cannot be fully determined, but it probably amounts to at least 
10,000 souls, exclusive of 25,000 Indians, most of whom are soon 
to be removed. From the Report of the Adjutant-General of 
Minnesota, made in February, last year, there were then in the 
Territory 5,000 persons subject to military duty ; and the emi¬ 
gration thither is, as all know, extremely rapid. 

The capital of Minnesota, St. Paul, which, four years ago, did 
not contain half a dozen houses, has become, as by magic, a 
thriving city of 5,000 people, containing 7 churches, 6 schools, 
5 Odd Fellow and Masonic Lodges, 4 daily, 4 weekly, and 1 
tri-weekly newspaper. There are also the public buildings, 
erected by the General Government, a market-house, and a hos¬ 
pital. The city contains 800 houses, and is growing rapidly.* 
The amount ot capital invested in trade and manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments is $1,074,500, which is a quarter of a million of 
dollars more than was invested last year at this time. 

Internal improvements, in Minnesota, are projected on a large 
scale. Railroads will soon intersect it in every direction, con¬ 
necting St. Paul with Lake Superior, with Lake Michigan, and 
with the navigable waters of the Red River of the North; 
while, in all probability, many of the present generation will live 

* A late Minnesota paper says :—“ To our original nucleus of population, a thou¬ 
sand people have been added for each year of growth ! The whole census of the 
Territory five years ago—though the tavern registers were then copied and the 
dead summoned from their graves to figure on the census rolls—numbered fewer 
souls by several hundred than St. Paul herself, single-handed, can at this day show 
filling her busy streets. Her ‘ two dozen houses ’—(nearly a half of these were 
whisky dens and a moiety bark-roofed log huts)—have had a myriad progeny ; for 
almost a hundred buildings are presented now for every one that was standing at 
that period ; and amidst them at the present time, we are happy to recognize the 
churches bidding fair to outnumber the groggeries ; which was not by any 
means the case at any time in 1849 !—while amongst the crowd of structures 
we observe one brick hotel of such ample dimensions, that within it alone the 
whole of original St. Paul, houses and people, might easily have been incased ; 
though with anything less than a sort of Chinese wall, it would be a tough job to 
attempt to inclose our modern five-year-old city ! We learn from a gentleman who 
is well informed, and whom we deem reliable authority, that upwards of fifty 
houses have been erected in this city since the opening of spring. He is of the 
opinion, gathered from the number of contracts now in hand, that during the 
months of June, July, and August, there will average in this city one new building 
per day. To the superficial observer this statement may appear incredulous, but 
let him take a stroll through the city and notice the new houses in course of erec¬ 
tion, and if he does not then alter his mind, he is too prejudiced to live in this com¬ 
munity. Judging from the past, we do not consider the prophecy too strong, or the 
fulfilment of it an impossibility.” 
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to see St. Paul the eastern terminus of a great Pacific railroad, 
stretching from Minnesota to Puget's Sound. 

The tide of emigration to Minnesota isj immense, and new 
towns are springing up in the Wilderness in every direction. A 
company of capitalists from Washington and St. Paul have pur¬ 
chased the town site of St. Peter s, on the Minnesota lliver, for¬ 
merly known as “ Rock Bend," and have completed their ar¬ 
rangements for the immediate erection of a first-class In >tel, steam 
saw-mill, warehouse, and several stores, at an expense of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

St. Peter’s possesses many advantages over other points, 
among which it affords the most eligible crossing for all roads 
which have to cross the Minnesota River. This crossing is rep¬ 
resented on the Government maps as the most desirable point 
at which railroads can cross, and must have a tendency to 
awaken an interest in the new town. The Government road to 
Fort Ridgely has been already located here. 

There appears to be a general rush for the place, and it is 
likely soon to become a considerable town. St. Anthony, on the 
Mississippi, nine miles from St. Paul, is also a thriving place, 
and will doubtless be a large city. 

We have not room to say the half that might be said of Min¬ 
nesota. It will soon take its place in the Union, as a sister 
State, and as another shining example of American intelligence, 
industry, and enterprise. 


Art. III.—MB NORTH AND THE SOUTH • 

I propose to invite your attention to some practical consider¬ 
ations of a political and social character, connected with the 
well-being of that portion of this great confederacy in which we 
dwell. I am not going to speak to you in a sectional spirit, al¬ 
though I shall speak to you of your sectional interests. I am not 
going to offend the tastes or shock the sensibilities even of the 
most sensitive Union man—unless, indeed, that should happen 
from strenuously urging upon my Southern countrymen the duty 
and policy of burnishing their arms, and going through that 
athletic training, which is necessary to enable them to keep pace 
with their fellow-citizens of the North, in the struggle of industrial 
development, and in the race of civilization. The Northern man 
can but view my argument with complacency, for its basis is a 
high compliment to those great moral qualities of thrift, energy, 
and courage, which have transformed a cold and inhospitable cli¬ 
mate into a landscape of waving harvest fields, splendid cities, 
prosperous villages and farms, and homesteads possessing every 

• Read before the Franklin Society of Mobile, by John Forayth, Esq., 1834. 
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requisite to give a charm to life. To the Southern man my 
argument must commend itself for its truth; and truth, though 
often unpalatable, when sowed in the generous soil of ingenuous 
minds, bears flowers and fruit, and not thistles and thorns. 

I suppose I could have prepared for your amusement a literary 
repast, light, elegant, and fanciful. I might have woven for you 
a delicate tissue of literary embroidery. I might have bound up 
for you a garland of luscious poesy, plucking here and there a 
brilliant carnation or a modest violet from the grand parterre, 
which Anglo-Saxon genius has made starry with its affluent 
gifts. I might have taxed my imagination for tropes and figures 
of speech, and drawn upon my reading for those “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn/' with which the wit and eloquence 
of ancient and modern times have so enriched the written speech 
of man ; but I prefer not to tread here the realms of fancy—I 
suppose the objects of this literary institution and of these lec¬ 
tures to be improvement rather than entertainment—and that 
practical thoughts, the suggestions and ponderings of each speak¬ 
er's mind, will be more in keeping with them, than polished periods 
and rounded and musical sentences. My theme, then, shall be a 
homely and domestic one—the condition of this Southern section 
of our common country, and the relations which it bears to its 
kindred members of the confederacy. I propose to inquire into 
the relative progression of the Plantation States with the Com¬ 
mercial and Farming States in the career of development and 
civilization ; whether they have kept up with or fallen behind 
their compeers in moral and intellectual attainments and physical 
improvement, in the aggregate increase of national wealth, and 
in all those arts of life which so largely contribute to the virtue, 
contentment, and happiness of mankind. At the threshold of this 
inquiry, we are embarrassed by the difficulties which always ac- 
j company a comparison of dissimilars. The habits of thought and 
of action of the Northern and Southern people are as dissimilar 
as are the institutions and the circumstances of climate, soil, pro¬ 
ducts and employments, which are the moulds of their respective 
characters. To draw a comparison between people so differ¬ 
ently circumstanced and nurtured, is like comparing a glowing 
sunset to a placid lake, a mountain to a valley, the ocean at rest 
to the ocean lashed into fury by the outpouring elements. 

All these are sublime objects, but in everything except subli¬ 
mity as unlike as possible. Our Republican system of govern¬ 
ment, and the great principles of liberty and of law common to 
all, have given to the States as a whole apolitical nationality and 
identity as broadly defined as can be found in any people on the 
globe. There is a “magic chord" of patriotism which binds all 
American hearts together, and along which vibrates the electric 
current wherever a citizen dwells, from ocean to ocean. As to 
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things external, we know no sections, and local boundaries are 
obliterated. We are here literally a “ band of brothers,” and the 
quarrel of one is the just cause of all. Whether on the burning 
plantations of Louisiana, amid the frosts of New-England, on the 
plains of the young, hardy, and vigorous West, or the far-distant 
California sloping to the Pacific—wherever the rustle of the stars 
and stripes is heard over an American's head, his heart beats 
with a quicker responsive throb. As regards the outer world, we 
are one. We are in our aggregate ana collective, as has been 
beautifully said of our federative capacity, “ Distinct as the bil¬ 
lows, but one as the sea.” But Our interior history presents to 
the eye of the observer many and most salient points of difference 
in personal character. Provincialism is still strongly marked, 
although it has been greatly modified by increasing facilities of 
communication ; and railroads, telegraphs, and steamers are 
destined still further to soften the differences and add to the 
homogeneousness of a people spread over a whole continent, 
and sprung from almost every blood that has stocked the earth. 
That these differences should exist originally is not surprising, 
when we remember the origin of the American race. The hordes 
that poured from the north of Europe upon the vine-clad and 
classic plains of ancient Italy, and overturned the gigantic power 
of Rome, were a homogeneous people compared to the races who 
first settled the Western world. Every blood, religious sect, and 
political creed was sprinkled over the continent. Puritans and 
Cavaliers, Catholics and Huguenots, English, French, Dutch, 
Irish and Africans, Bigots and Infidels, Religious martyrs and 
brave-spirited adventurers—America bid fair to present a mosaic 
of nations, a conglomerate that might well puzzle philosophic 
speculations as to the genius of its national character and institu¬ 
tions. But happily the Anglo-Saxon blood was the fundamental 
stock, and ideas of religions and civil liberty were imported with 
it, to expand, and strengthen, and vivify in the pure, free air of 
this virgin world 1 . 

Taking the North and South as the representatives of the 
two great types of our people, I ask, what two human beings 
can present so many strong points of characteristic difference, 
as a native-born Southern countryman, an unadulterated crack¬ 
er, and a country born and bred New-Englander, an unadulte¬ 
rated Yankee ? One is slow, and the other quick—one takes a 
minute to rise from his seat, the other never sits at all except in 
pursuance of a calculation—one is not without faculties, but they 
seem to be all asleep—the other, with all his wits alive, with sa¬ 
gacity, curiosity, invention. The one content to doze away life, 
with as little labor as possible and all the enjoyment compassable ; 
his log hut, wool hat, homespun suit, and corn, bread, and bacon, 
the limits of his desires, for domicile, vesture, and food : loving his 
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gun and his horse, addicted to tobacco and strong drink, quick to 
anger, a dangerous enemy, and a fast friend. The other instinct 
with life, activity, and intelligence, never satisfied with present 
well-being, while anything better lies beyond to tempt his long¬ 
ings, and try his wits. He has a taste for a nice cottage—all 
creature comforts are dear to him—neatness, order, method, 
reign in his humble house, in his fields, and his barns. Like the 
bee and the ant, he is provident for the long winter. He has no 
time for shooting for a beef at the cross-roads or the grocery. 
With him life is too short to lose a moment; every hour has its 
business. He has much to do, and if he cannot find it at home, 
he seeks it abroad, on land or ocean, no matter where. Let 
thrift call, and he will follow it to the antipodes—to the North or 
South pole. Origin, climate, and education cause these surprising 
differences, and what is true of these extreme representatives of 
the types, is true in a modified form of the types themselves—the 
vein of distinction running through the social frame-work of the 
two people. The results are as marked as the causes which pro¬ 
duce them are diverse and fundamental. To the superficial ob¬ 
server, the comparison is immediately favorable to the superior 
civilization of the North. Foreign and domestic criticism at once 
pronounces the North an hundred years ahead of the South in 
material wealth, well-being, and luxury. The vast commerce of 
the North, her ships and steamers bearing her people and our 
common flag to every part of the navigable globe, and returning 
laden with the productions, the commodities, and luxuries of every 
clime ; her huge and splendid commercial Emporia, her merchant 
princes, her luxurious residences, to which the taste and genius of 
the whole world contribute ; her vast private fortunes, her magni¬ 
ficent enterprises of associated labor and capital, her canals and 
railroads, the teeming industry of her workshops, her religious, 
eleemosynary, and educational institutions, her surprising de¬ 
velopments in wealth, art, taste, and luxury—all these strike the 
beholder with wonder at the thrift, talent, and energy which 
have achieved such mighty results. But while we “render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s/’ while we freely accord the 
“ palmam ferat qui meruit ,” let not the Southern man, dazzled by 
these visions of glittering prosperity, do injustice to the institu¬ 
tions, the virtues, and physical progression of his native South. 
The splendid example set before us by our Northern brethren is 
worthy of our most energetic and ambitious emulation. We 
should arouse ourselves for the conflict of generous rivalry—con¬ 
quer the natural lethargy which a free soil and a relaxing climate 
induce, and strip for the race, to which we are invited by a people 
so extraordinar}^ in energy and movement. Let us strive to over¬ 
take them in all the general statistics of progress : let us light our 
lamps at those altars, whose fires of industry, forecast, and sagacity 
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are ever burning—let us learn of them how to build up our cities; 
to whiten our harbors with the canvas of commerce; to adorn 
and beautify our rural districts with abodes of comfort and ele¬ 
gance ; to enrich our soils by the aids which science has offered 
and they have received ; to expend our labor in opening all the 
avenues of trade and prosperity; binding the mountains and the 
sea-board, the fruitful valleys and the shipping ports, by substan¬ 
tial, rapid, and economical ways of transit and communication. 
Let us imitate them in all these good and valuable qualities which 
have made them prosperous, eschewing their proneness to extra¬ 
vagance in moral-isms, and take that high position which isclearly 
marked out for us by the finger of Providence, in our climate, 
geographical position, our institutions, and the brave and manly 
character of our people. 

And this leads us to an interesting inquiry—Whv is it that the ! 
North has so far outstripped the South in commerce, the growth 
of fcs cities, internal development, and the arts of living ? A false : 
philosophy and a false philanthropy at once point to our slave in¬ 
stitution, and say, “ Behold the barrier to your advancement in 
the corse of African bondage !” The bigot who utters this cant 
is blind to the fact which historical experience has graven upon 
the tablets of time. Slavery, so far from being the cause of our \ 
retardation, is the nursing mother of the prosperity of the North. ' 
It is the productions of slave labor that furnish the pabulum of 
its commerce—it is sugar, cotton, and rice that freight its ships, 
and supply the capital and credit on which its vast foreign com¬ 
merce is built. Slavery is the back-bone of the Northern com¬ 
mercial as it is of the British manufacturing system ; and it is a 
question of doubt to-day, whether immediate emancipation would 
entail more of devastation and ruin on the States of the South, 
than on those of Old and New England. With two thousand miles 
of seacoast, we own hardly a ship, and are destitute of a commer¬ 
cial marine. Yet we have all the aptitude of genius and geo¬ 
graphical position for commerce that the North has. Deprive 
us of our system of labor—the best organized, the most humane 
and efficient, that the world has ever seen—and what is to pre¬ 
vent us from launching our energies in the new direction of the 
ocean ? What is to prevent us from competing with them in the 
manufacturing arts ? We have waterfalls tumbling from a thou¬ 
sand hills in exhaustless motive power—our fuel for steam is 
superabundant. Why, then, do we depend upon our Northern 
brethren for every article of industrial manufacture ? Why do 
they spin the very clothes that we wear, out of the produce ot our 
fields ? Why do we look to them for every hat, shoe, saddle, 
blanket, carriage, and even down to the humble horn combs, but¬ 
tons, and lucifer matches, that we require ? The answer is ready 
and simple, and is itself an eloquent vindication ot the splendid 
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success of our system of slave labor, and an eulogium on the glo¬ 
rious soil and climate on which a bountiful Providence has cast 
our happy lot. It is that our labor, almost without diversity of 
application, and devoted to agriculture alone, has enabled us, not 
only to accomplish the great civilization which we enjoy, but has 
enabled us, with the surplus, to bear a heavy proportion of the 
burdens of our common government, and yet make New-Eng¬ 
land rich by the millions we annually pay for her industry, her 
arts, her luxuries, the use of her ships, her railroads, her hotels, 
and her bracing summer climate. Why, does any one suppose 
we could have done all this and be solvent, without slavery ? 
How prodigious the resources, how efficient and telling the labor, 
that could bear this splendid annual tribute ! 

Our soil and institutions, then, have made us rich and prosper¬ 
ous, without resorting to the multifarious pursuits and manifold 
avenues of wealth equally open to our people as to the Northern. 
The New-England man, born under a rigorous climate, and on 
an ungenerous soil, looks abroad upon the world for the means 
of subsistence, or is driven to draw hard upon his ingenuity and 
invention—hence the workshops in which every conceivable want 
of mankind, at home or abroad, is supplied. Hence he launches 
his boat from his stormy and ice-bound coast, and ploughs the deep 
in every clime in quest of gain—he harpoons the whale in the 
Pacific, catches cod and mackerel in the Atlantic, and here we 
have the germ of a commercial marine, and seamen of unrivalled 
skill and unequalled hardihood. With his ships, protected by 
beneficial navigation laws, he engrosses all of our carrying trade, 
at highly remunerative charges. He manages all our business 
for us, fiscal as well as industrious. He not only carries, but he 
ships our cotton, negotiates for its sale, and reaps the reward of 
that profitable transaction. What he cannot make himself, and 
we want, he imports for us from Europe, and from Asia, and from 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and after the article has gone 
through the mill of commercial manipulation, and paid all pos¬ 
sible profits in a northern port of entry, it is sent out to us, and 
slavery planks down the money for it. Nay, more than this— 
not content with attending to so vast an amount of business for us 
at home and abroad, the Northern man brings his skill and his 
thrift, and his usefulness in our very midst, and obligingly occu¬ 
pies and fills the most profitable places and functions for the inter¬ 
changes of our trade. Who is it that buys the bulk of your cotton, 
and sugar, and rice, in the Southern markets ? The Northern man 
with Northern facilities. Do you w T ant a civil engineer to project 
a road or canal ? You send to the North for him. Do you want 
a locomotive and trains to equip your road ? they come from the 
North. Nay, we import our very schoolmasters to teach our 
children—the primers and Bibles out of which they read—our 
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divines, our editors, lawyers and doctors, and a vast deal, too, 
of our politics. 

These facts teach us some valuable lessons, which we have 
been very slow to profit by. They teach us our power in this 
Union—a lesson I would were well conned and learned, not for 
aggression, but for independence and protection. I would have 
my countrymen fully conscious of the strength and dignity of 
their position—for here, under the hand of God, resides that — 
conservatism, its root deeply imbedded in our much reviled 
domestic institutions, which is to ballast this confederation in the 
mighty voyage of its future destiny. 

As our soil, climate and labor system afford the aliment of na¬ 
tional wealth, commerce and independence, so that firm, steady, 
intelligent and spirited character which belong to agricultural 
pursuits and a dominant race, supply the strong moral stamina 
to check the vagaries of an unbridled democracy and the ultra- 
isms of a social system, wherein the struggle between labor and 
capital has often proved too strong for the restraining hand of 
law. Nature and position have assigned to us the guardianship 
of the Constitution of our fathers; and while defending those 
principles of constitutional construction, which we are accus¬ 
tomed to regard as the bulwarks of our peculiar institutions, we 
are defending the casket in which reposes the liberties of all the 
States. And in this connection, slavery has been the conserving 
element of the Republic. Where now should we have been ?— 
how far should we have transcended the landmarks of the Con¬ 
stitution, broken down its barriers, and let in the flood-gates of 
majority corruption, majority interpretation, and been subjected 
to the unspeakable tyranny of majority rule, but for the states¬ 
men whom the South has stationed at the capitol of the country, 
to combat innovation, to confront the Vandals thundering at its 
gates, to kindle the beacons of warning to the public mind, and 
to hold up the Constitution as it is—the bond of Union, the 
written law of the confederation—the compact by which we are 
alone bound ? But for these men, and the impression they have 
been able to make upon the government, the seventy years of 
Federal existence would have gone far to sweep away every 
vestige of State lines ; the idea of State sovereignty would have 
lived only in history, and this government would have become 
an oligarchy in numbers, in which the will of the majority for 
the hour would have been the supreme law, unrestrained by 
Constitution, laws or precedents. This is a lofty trust, my 
Southern countrymen, and one we cannot faithfully discharge, 
unless we learn justly to appreciate the dignity and importance 
of our position in the Union. If we allow the North to mas¬ 
ter us, we cannot influence, guide, or restrain the North for 
the common good. We cannot teach our masters, but we may 
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counsel with and influence our equals. It is then a sacred duty, 
alike due to ourselves and our common country, to assert and 
maintain, with unwavering firmness, the great fundamental doc¬ 
trine of the rights of the separate States, and never to yield a 
principle or a right, born anterior to the Federal Government 
and baptized by the Constitution, to the terrors inspired by the 
gaunt spectres and conjured phantoms of Disunion. There is a 
spell to exorcise these convenient ghosts. It is contained in 
this truth—that the true friend of the Union guards the founda¬ 
tions upon which it alone securely rests ; and he who runs before 
to assault the temple of our political adoration, is not more guilty 
of disloyalty to it, than he who refuses to defend it when as¬ 
sailed. 

This political digression must be pardoned to the behests of 
my subject. I reject, in toto , the theory that makes politics 
taboo, except in the newspaper or the forum. I draw a broad 
line of distinction between politics and partyism, and while the 
latter should be scrupulously restricted to its own domain, the 
former must always claim respect and attention as the great duty 
and study of a people who boast of self-government. And surely 
the past history of this confederacy, the shocks it has encoun¬ 
tered when rocking in the throes of political battle, the perils 
which loom up in menacing magnitude in the future, are well 
calculated to instruct every good man and patriotic citizen in the 
importance of the appreciation and study of those deep, broad, 
and conservative principles, where it can only find a safe and 
permanent foundation. None will deny that the corner-stone of 
this foundation is the equality of the States, and the South claims 
as its great and crowning gift to the well-being and integrity of 
the confederacy, its firm and steady maintenance of this prin¬ 
ciple. 

I have said it was a false philosophy that indicated the servile 
institution as the cause of our lagging in the career of develop¬ 
ment. It is a false reason to conceal a grave and potent truth. 
Ladies and gentlemen, that truth is, that our government has 
been a harsh and unkind mother to the sister confederates of the 
South and West, while the North and East, including Virginia, 
have been the recipients of that enriching stream of expenditure 
which has for forty years flowed in almost untold millions from 
the public treasury. The plain and unvarnished story of the 
sources of revenue and of the disbursements of this government 
would, to an impartial auditor, be counted incredible—first, in 
the enormity of its injustice ; and second, in the amazing apathy 
and patience with which it has been submitted to by a people 
yet untamed by the yoke of oppression. Time and space forbid 
even an outline etching of this picture of injustice. I must con¬ 
tent myself with a rapid glance at a single item in this vast ac- 
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count, and 1 take that most germane to my subject—the mari¬ 
time interests of the South and West. A glance at the map 
will exhibit the immense importance of proper military defences 
in the Gulf of Mexico for the protection of the vast commerce 
which flows through it from the great West down the Missis¬ 
sippi, and from the rivers that drain the cotton-growing States 
on its waters. The gifted Lieut. Maury has christened the Gulf 
of Mexico the American Mediterranean. Like its prototype in 
the old world, it has but one outlet, and this is afforded by the 
Gulf Stream, which pours through the Straits of Florida, between 
the Islands of Cuba and the Bahamas on one side, and the Pen* 
insula of Florida on the other. The natural currents and trade 
winds have effectually barred up the exit through the channel 
of Yucatan into the Caribbean Sea, and thence out through the 
Mona passage to the ocean. These trade winds, interrupted by 
occasional rude and fitful northers, prevail the year round, be¬ 
tween the parallels of 8° and 28° north, and the currents flowing 
in from the Caribbean to supply the waste of the Gulf Stream 
are so well known to navigators, that vessels not only from Gal¬ 
veston, and other ports of the Gulf bound to Europe, pass round 
to the Atlantic through the Florida Straits, but even ships for 
Jamaica and the Spanish Main, instead of steering eastward, find 
it more expeditious to take the currents and winds of the Yucatan 
channel, and pass to sea through the Florida Straits. These 
straits are one hundred and fifty miles in length, with an average 
breadth of about fifty miles. And along this passage a ship has 
to drive in the face of head winds, often for days. This narrow 
pass is the only outlet, then, for the commerce of the South and 
West, and these facts have caused the remark by military men, 
that the mouth of the Mississippi was really at these straits, and 
not at the Balize. And what has the government done for the 
protection of the argosies of untold value, which the grain, the 
pork, the oil, the minerals of the great West, and the cotton and 
sugar of the Gulf States of the South, annually send through this 
channel ? I have shown that nature has locked up the Southern 
outlet; but man holds the key. The flag of Great Britain flies, 
and her guns frown along the navigator’s track in that direction. 
She holds fortified positions in the reninsula of Yucatan, and on 
the Musquito shore ; in the islands of Trinidad, Barbadoes, An¬ 
tigua, and Jamaica, and on the main, below the Orinoco; and 
away off in the ocean, the same firm hand holds the Bermudas. 
And if we look to the Bahamas and the hundred isles that dot 
the sea to the north and east of Cuba, we find that the same 
power holds every rock and shoal where a sea-bird can light, 
where a ship may find anchorage, or a turret-crowned battle¬ 
ment be erected. In short, Great Britain commands the single 
outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, as she does to the Mediterranean 
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sea, with this difference, that while a few hours of successful 
sailing at the Straits of Gibraltar clears the merchant ship to the 
open sea, the long passage of the Florida Straits places the 
American navigator for days together at the mercy of her 
cruisers. Now common sense and tyro statesmanship'teach at 
once that these straits should be protected by strong military 
defences, and a strong fleet belonging permanently to the Gulf. 
Gen. Jackson, when electedto the presidency, and who with a mili¬ 
tary eye had looked out from New-Orleans upon the vast trade 
of which the Gulf was to be the theatre, was so deeply impressed 
with the importance of protecting the Straits of Florida m peace, 
and commanding them in war, that he declared to A friend that 
the three objects he had most at heart were, to pay off the na¬ 
tional debt, fortify the Dry Tortugas, and break down the United 
States Bank. Two of these he accomplished, but the time-hard¬ 
ened system of spending all the public money in the-North and 
East was too powerful to be subdued, even by his iron* will. 
One of the first acts of his administration was to order aisurvev 
of these islands, an order executed in 1829 by Captain Tatnall 
of the Navy. The report of this survey continued* to lie for 
years among the files of rubbish in the archives of thp govern¬ 
ment. It exhibited a splendid harbbr in the centre of the whole 
group of keys and reefs, with three entrances* fecfcn eeawffod, 
with water sufficient for the largest vessels, the whole forming a 
natural dock, walled in by the keys and flats, easy of access and 
egress, and capable of holding the greater part of the American 
Navy. > * f 

Now, what has the government done for the protection of if 
strait through which two-thirds of the commerce of the Union 
finds its only outlet ? Let the history of the navy answer. The 
American Navy dates its real birth from 1812. In 1797, the 
/frigates Constitution and United States, and two or three others* 
were built. But neither government nor people regarded them 
in any other light than as lawful prizes of the first British cruiser 
they should encounter. It is a familiar fact of our history that 
when the war broke out, it was the serious policy of the govern¬ 
ment to dismantle and keep them in port, out of harm’s way. 
Pending these discussions, the Constitution stole off to sea, and 
in a few days fell in with, and to the universal astonishment 
captured, a British frigate of her own class. The American 
Navy was that day born in the thunders of the Constitution’s 
guns, and the flash of this earliest achievement rolled and glit¬ 
tered through the* of American prowess on the oceail. 

Tpe transpla«te4^BglitAhiaQ had cast his shell. The descend¬ 
ants of King>iJ#fcfi ? avb8roa8had added anew leaf td the grand 
Magna Charta ; the child had taught the 
parent the inauguration of “ Free trade and sailors’ rights,” as 
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well as of free thought and political rights. The navy was 
straightway taken to the popular heart. Keels of ships of the 
line and frigates were immediately laid down, and the govern¬ 
ment commenced that system of expenditure which has ever 
since been annually made. There has been expended on the 
navy, from the foundation of the government, two hundred mil¬ 
lions of dollars. The disbursement of large sums of public money 
produces a most happy effect upon the communities enjoying it. 
It gives occupation and food to the needy, stimulates industry, 
and enlarges prosperity. How much of these vast appropria¬ 
tions have been expended at the South and West ? Literally 
nothing. While onerously taxed by partial legislation, and con¬ 
stantly paying tribute at the federal toll-gate in duties for rev- • 
enue, and at the Northern workshops in duties for protection, 
the vast sums collected are still expended at the North, thus 
cumulating the advantages already derived from partial laws. 
The fruits of protection and the monopoly of expenditure are 
both garnered at the North and East, and people are amazed at 
the prosperity of the North and East, and contemptuous of the 
slow pace of the South. From Virginia to the North, the entire 
advantages of government disbursements for naval purposes 
have been monopolized for forty years. There all the navy- 
yards are to be found ; all the ships are built, provisioned, 
manned, and after a cruise, paid off. The South and West 
have been as alien to all the benefits of these fructifying dis¬ 
bursements, as if they had no voice in the councils of the nation, 
and no interest in them. From Norfolk, Virginia, to Passama- 
quoddy, in Maine, a distance of seven hundred miles, there are 
six well-appointed navy-yards. From Norfolk to the Sabine, a 
distance of two thousand miles, the first dollar has never been 
expended in the building of a ship for the navy. Indeed, the 
only ship ever moulded at the South for the navy was a beauti¬ 
ful corvette of war, built by the patriotic ladies of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and presented by them to the nation—a beautiful 
and chivalrous compliment from the noble matrons and-fair 
daughters of the Palmetto State to our gallant navy. Besides 
this, not a belaying pin or a scupper nail has been manufactured 
by government order at the South or West. Pensacola is called 
a navy-yard, to be sure. But it is only by complaisance. We 
have never heard of repairing, much less the moulding, a ship 
there. Indeed, we have the authority of an experienced naval 
officer for saying that disabled revenue cutters have been sent 
hence to private ship-yards m Charleston to be calked ; and if 
a larger vessel of the West India squadron requires repairs ever 
so slight, even to brushing the barnacles from her bottom, she 
must go from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles North to 
have it done. It is a truth which would be farcical, if its import 
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were not so serious, that the West India squadron is almost a 
foreign squadron to the Gulf. Built, manned, and provisioned 
at the North, it is sent out here for a cruise ; it drops into Pen¬ 
sacola to get fresh water and fresh grub, and then goes home , 
where it is paid off and dismantled until another cruise is or¬ 
dered. Now of what value would such a navy be to the com¬ 
merce of the Gulf in case of war ? If a vessel is damaged in an 
action, she has to go two thousand miles to get repaired. With 
British cruisers within striking distance from their naval depots 
and magazines, and American ships fifteen hundred miles from 
theirs, how unequal would be the contest, and how easy to per¬ 
ceive that the vast commerce of the Southwestern States would 
be at the mercy of a British squadron blockading the Florida 
Straits, and that the population of the Gulf might be again driven 
to their cotton bags for defence! 

Now why this partiality and injustice ? Why is it that from 
Norfolk up North, the coast is fortified at the rate of a gun for 
every three hundred yards, while from Norfolk, South, going no 
further than the Sabine, there is but a gun for every three thou¬ 
sand yards ? Why is it that more money has been expended in 
fortifying and protecting the insignificant commercial point of 
Norfolk than in all the Guff ports and coasts put together ? 
Millions have been expended on the Delaware Breakwater sim¬ 
ply to give a harbor of refuge to ships in bad weather, while the 
mud bars at the Balize have been left for years to hold fast the 
great fleets of merchant ships necessary to the trade of that port. 
The city of Mobile has lately exhibited to the government that 
its commerce is taxed a half million a year by obstructions, re¬ 
movable at the cost of the annual tax; and our representative 
in Congress has but just informed us that he has succeeded, by 
hard begging, in getting one hundred thousand dollars inserted 
in the appropriation bill for this object, but that it is extremely 
uncertain whether it will pass. And he repeats the advice, 
which we had occasion to endorse when examining this subject, 
that we had better put our shoulders to the wheel, and not call 
on that Hercules, who seems to feel an invincible repugnance 
to exerting his energies in a Southern climate. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, let us be just to the enterprise and 
capabilities of our section of the country, and remember that 
while the North excels us in luxury, in the savoir vivre , in asso¬ 
ciated industry, in energy, and in superb cities, that Northern 
enterprise has been powerfully stimulated by the outpourings of 
the overflowing treasury of the government, which, like the wa¬ 
ters of the Nile, have enriched and densely populated the region 
subject to the fertilizing process. And then ask yourselves, in 
language which we borrow for the occasion—“ Suppose that, for 
the next forty years, Federal legislation should be as partial to 
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this Gulf coast, as for the last forty years it has been to that of 
the North—that the shores of the Gulf should be strengthened 
with forts, and studded with castles, at the rate of eleven thou¬ 
sand dollars a mile—that national dock-yards should be planted 
among them and the Mississippi to match those at the North— 
that dl of our 9hips of war should be built and launched, equip~ 
ped and repaired here—that here their crews should bo provi¬ 
sioned and clothed ; paid off and discharged ; that all the public 
rope-walks, the timber-sheds, the workshops and ship-houses; 
the magnificent hospitals and naval asylums of the North shall 
be transplanted here; that the whole navy shall be supplied 
with its every want at the South, as it is now at the North ; that 
the two hundred millions of moneys expended there upon it, 
should, in turn, be lavished upon it through the industry of the 
South; and, nomine mutato —let us suppose that the untold mil¬ 
lions which have been drawn from the South, to foster and pro¬ 
tect and reward the labor of the North, should be given back to 
this region as a bounty on its cotton, its corn, and its oil; sup¬ 
pose, we say, that the Gulf States should be left in the uninter¬ 
rupted enjoyment of all these advantages for forty years to come, 
what would be the condition and appearance of the country ? 
The whole land, from the Calcaser to the Sarrybel, would pre¬ 
sent one vast extent of park and lawn; a succession of field, 
grove, and garden, for which Ceres and her nymphs might for¬ 
sake their haunts; Pan, Faunus, and the whole train of Sylvan 
deities, their orgies, there to dwell and make glad the heart of 
man. such protection the Gulf borders would beggar de- 

sosipiiO&rJm vie with the most gorgeous scenes of fable and 
romance.” •: • 

The South possesses within herself all the elements of com*, 
plete commercial independence and empire. She possesses a 
staple produced by tne labor of the muscles of men, defiant of 
the malaria and the fever-breeding heat to the white constitu¬ 
tion. Out of the products of her labor four millions of the popu¬ 
lation of England gain their subsistence, in tending the engines, 
spindles, and looms which convert them into fabrics to clothe 
both civilized and barbaric man. She is content to grow rich in 
the process of production. But what is to prevent her hilftops 
from smoking with the wealth-creating furnace ; her valleys from 
resounding with the busy hum of the cotton-spindle, mingling 
with the purlings of her clear blue streams ? All this is at her 
command, and she foregoes it ( in the very affluence of her re¬ 
sources. She yields it with scarce a struggle* to people harder 
pressed to draw upon their skill and ingenuity for the means of 
subsistence. And because we have not monopolized the manu¬ 
facture, as we have done the production of cotton; because we 
have no factories for the elaboration of those tens pf thousands 
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of fabrics which enter into the wants of man ; because we have 
no Birmingham, no Manchester, no Sheffield, no Leeds, no Low¬ 
ell, no Lynn, we are accused of a want of enterprise. Enterprise 
is the offspring of necessity, and our opulent agriculture is the 
bountiful nursing-mother that has kept necessity and gaunt 
want far from our doors. If raw cotton could be produced at 
ten cents the pound in Old or New England, do you suppose 
that we should be taunted with the vast establishments of labor 
and industry which have built up the flourishing manufacturing 
cities whicn I have mentioned? So long as growing cotton-is 
more profitable than spinning cotton,* and so long as ploughing 
the earth is more congenial than ploughing the ocean, the South¬ 
ern people must prefer the agricultural to the manufacturing and 
commercial life. At the same time, it is very easy to see how 
diversity of pursuits would aid the growth and prosperity of the 
South. But this is a good that will come with time. Increasing 
population will require a wider range of pursuits, and it is happy 
for us, that with the demand, the accesses to an infinite' variety 
of occupations are open to reward the ingenuity and toil of our 
people. 

It must be admitted that the people of the North arO in ad¬ 
vance of those of the South in public spirit and enterprise, and 
in all those physical achievements to which associated labor and 
capital are essential. The South, on the other hand, claims equal¬ 
ity, if not precedence, in the republic of morals and intellect, in 
freedom from crime, in freedom from pauperism, and from that 
most fearful of God’s judgments on man, and the immediate fruit 
of pauperism and crime— insanity. And here, a few figures may 
serve both to surprise and assure the doubting Southern man. 
They are from the United States Census, and show that— 


The population of Massachusetts is....*. 993,399 

The popuiation of Tennessee is... 1,092,626 

Tennessee excess of inhabitants... - 99,226 

PAUPERISM. 

Massachusetts has........ .*.6,549 paupers. 

Tennessee........... 691 “ . 

Excess in Massachusetts.... 4,958 


Massachusetts, with 99,226 inhabitants less than Tennessee, 
has t>ver eight Cimes as many paupers. 

INSANE. 


Massachusetts....'. 1,647 

Tennessee.,.... 478 

Excess of Massachusetts. 1,169 


Thus this State, that boasts of its moral and religious attain- 
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ments, its exemption from slavery and the supposed evils attend¬ 
ant upon it, has three times and a half the amount of insanity 
that exists in Tennessee. 

Churches :—Massachusetts 1,435—1 to every 695 persons. ' 

Tennessee 1,039—1 to every 517 persons. • 

Kentucky has a population, including her slaves, of 952,405; 
Connecticut, including her paupers, 375,791. Kentucky has, as 
you will perceive, nearly three times the population of Connecticut. 

Pauperism.— Connecticut 1,744 —or one to every 253 inhab¬ 
itants. Kentucky 777. 

Kentucky, with three times the population, has less than half 
the number of paupers, or only one to every 380 inhabitants. 

Insane — Connecticut 562, or one to every 502 inhabitants. 

Kentucky 506, or not 1 to every 1,937 inhabitants. 

Churches. — Connecticut 719, or 1 to every 510 inhabitants. 

Kentucky 1,018, or 1 to every 540 inhabitants, including her 
slaves. 

The superior development of the North, then, has a very easy 
solution. The necessities of geographical position, soil, and cli¬ 
mate demanding extraordinary enterprise and energy—that en¬ 
terprise taking, naturally, the enriching direction of commerce, 
and having possession and control of the purse-strings of the 
government, while Southern people were contented with its hon¬ 
ors—their whole system of prosperity has been swollen by the 
vast stream of treasure which the government coffers have pour¬ 
ed out upon it. Before the Revolution, the export and import 
business of the South exceeded that of the North. It is now 
entirely destroyed. The great Northern cities have swallowed 
it up. We have indicated the reason :—the growing^mportance 
of the cotton-planting interest, monopolizing the capital and la¬ 
bor of the South, the effect of the partial tariffs of 1816, 1824, 
1828 and 1842, and the important one of the monopoly of gov¬ 
ernment expenditures at the North. But the important question 
with us is, What is the remedy for this evil ? How can we break 
the chain of commercial thraldom that binds us to New-York? 
How dissolve the spell which causes every foot of railroad, and 
every yard of canal, built at the South and West, to extend the 
area of the power and influence of that city, and bind us more 
securely in her bonds ? The immense commercial resources of 
the South and West are among the surprising wonders of the 
world. Throwing out the more than Egyptian cereal produc¬ 
tions of the Great West, if you will look at your statistics you 
will find that full three-fourths of the raw material, the product 
of slave labor, consumed by the manufactories of the world, is 
furnished from the South ; and that negro labor is, in fact, the 
basis of the commerce of the world. Various modes of remedy 
have been proposed, but few tried. But a better time, I hope 
VOL. XVII.—no. iv. 4 
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and believe, is dawning upon us* The Southern people have not 
been altogether heedless pupils, and have learned something 
from the examples of thrift and acumen set us by our Northern 
brethren. 

The Southwestern Commercial Convention, which has just 
closed its third annual session, gives token of awakening con¬ 
sciousness of the possible power, but real commercial dependence, 
of our situation. To encourage direct trade, some have propo¬ 
sed legislative interposition by the Southern States, in the shape 
of an excise tax, levied upon all foreign goods imported into any 
Northern port, and brought into these States for sale., Such a 
tax of 2£ to 5 per cent., it is contended, would force the foreign 
trade from the crooked channel by way of New-York, to the di¬ 
rect one from Europe to the Southern ports. In 1832, South 
Carolina passed an act, not of taxation, but of relief, by which 
goods imported in vessels owned in South Carolina should be 
exempt from State taxation upon their sale by the original im¬ 
porter. This act operated as a check to the unnatural and round¬ 
about current of trade, by giving to the Charleston importing 
merchant an exemption from the local burdens (at the expense 
of the State Treasury) which those must bear who do not im¬ 
port in vessels owned by that State. But the principal battle is 
to be fought in the field of personal energy and exertion. We 
must learn to do for ourselves what we have so long permitted 
the North to do for us. We must diversify our labor. We must 
do something else besides growing cotton,, and educate our chil¬ 
dren to other employments than planting, physic, divinity, and 
law. We must open to them the way of scientific and mecha¬ 
nic pursuits, train them to be engineers, constructors, artificers 
in wood and iron, to build ships and sail them, and to the count¬ 
ing-house, where, with the aid of liberal education and enlarged 
views, they may look out upon the commercial map of the world, 
and become merchants in the nbble and lofty sense of that word. 
And while we are so training our sons, their fathers should be 
opening and laying down those highways of commerce, and build¬ 
ing up those industrial establishments, which are to be the en¬ 
gines of the future glory, independence, and prosperity of their 
country. 

If we were to search the South over, we could not find a more 
apt illustration of the wants and the short comings of the South 
than in the history and condition of the City of Mobile. Mag¬ 
nificently situated at the embouchure of noble rivers, draining a 
large part of one and a considerable portion of another rich pro¬ 
ductive State—with a back country where nature has deposited 
with lavish hands all the elements of commercial independence 
and greatnesswith the wide blue Gulf at our doors, inviting to 
energy, enterprise, and competition, in the foreign trade of the 
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world;—with all these advantages, what is Mobile but a com¬ 
mercial outpost of New-York ? With, barely a thousand inhab- 
itants for each million of its exports—without one of those im¬ 
provements which result from an enlarged foreign commerce— 
our merchants the mere agents of Northern capitalists, and in¬ 
tent only on the calculation how much of commissions they can 
obtain thence, and how long it will take to get the productions 
and importations of New-York into their stores—with no trade 
but the coasting trade, and that carried on in Northern vessels, 
without a ship in foreign trade owned here, with but two sea¬ 
going steamers regularly plying to this port—Mobile is but a 
chrysalis of commerce. She is halting, limping, and stumbling 
in the mazes of commercial despondence and dread doubt of her 
future fate. She stands trembling at the portals of a grand des¬ 
tiny which she has not the courage to enter, and paralyzed by 
the coward fear that the splendid columns and gilded domes, the 
sapphire pavements and rubied windows of the temple of com¬ 
mercial grandeur, are not for her enjoyment and realization. She 
is literally starving in the midst of prospective plenty, and suf¬ 
fering the pangs of the fabled Tantalus, with want gnawing at 
his vitals, while luscious banquets flitted before his eyes and elu¬ 
ded his eager grasp. A vast trade with Texas lies in embryo, 
awaiting the talismanic and life-giving touch of sagacious enter¬ 
prise. Yet not a steamer and hardly a sail vessel regularly gar¬ 
ners to our merchant storehouses the fruits of wealth that are 
there ripe for plucking. It is true that there is some movement 
here—som§ talk of new and important enterprises—and if sound 
vieW Sf h nJ right feeling would have supplied the offices of capi¬ 
tal in opening up to Mobile new^^annels of commerce aw|t 
wealth, doubtless this would even now Be***-* rgry considemWe 
city. But words and paper resolves are not the mod* 

ern improvement. The Arabian Nights plan of building palacef\ 
in a night has gone out of vogue, while the palm of victory in 
the industrial race of this vast age is only to be won by the per¬ 
severing energies of mind, capital, and labor—the bone and mus¬ 
cle of man's moral and intellectual as well as of his physical 
energies. v The force of Priam's javelin on the buckler of Pyr¬ 
rhus will not accomplish the victorious consummation of objects 
worthy of the highest ambition of our men of wealth, of mind, 
and of enterprise. It was not so that our heroic English ances¬ 
tors, whose deeds are recorded in the prose epic of Richard 
Hakluyt, ploughed and fought their way and .worked out the 
commercial grandeur of their country. With lpyai hearts beat¬ 
ing in their bosoms, they scored with their kpels furrows around 
the globe, graved the channels and then paved them with their 
bones, through which the commerce of England was to flow out 
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through all the world, and received the homage of barbarians at 
the antipodes in the name of their Virgin Queen. 

I trust these thoughts and views may not be considered out of 
place in this hall, consecrated to literature and science. The 
groves of Academus are the sequences and accompaniments of 
material development. The edifice of civilization, built by com¬ 
bined labor, skill, and capital, of granite fed marble, is crowned 
and illuminated with the deathless contributions of scholarship, 
genius, and art. The woodman’s axe and the crack of his rifle 
are first heard—the avant courriers of civilization—Mhen follow hi 
succession the cultured fields, the rising town, the prosperous 
and commercial city—all pioneers for the benignant sisters, three, 
who come hand in hand, clothed in white and radiant in heaven¬ 
ly beauty— Knowledge, Civilization, Religion. My propo¬ 
sition is, that if you would build up your literary society, you 
must first build up your city commercially. Erudition is the 
cap-sheaf of civilization. It is not the gift of infant nations and 
half-developed regions. 

In the evolution of the commercial and physical development 
Of the Southwest, the Press has an important part to perform. 
’How noble the influence that belongs to the conductor of a 
Press who sways it only for his country’s good—who can mea¬ 
sure the perilous mazes of that untrodden path, where the mere 
partyist never dares to enter! With undisguised freedom and 
boldness of pen, to please the brave, astonish the weak, and con¬ 
found the guilty—to write to be believed—to utter and be trust¬ 
ed, and all one’s writings and utterings going to the convictions 
of the public mind, panoplied in that moral power with which 
lofty intents and unquestioned integrity of purpose invest them/ 
With no suspicion of the palm-itching hand, no slimy taint of 
the crouching reptile of sycophancy, no sentimental fancies to 
cloud the views and dwarf the stature of sound common sense, 
and no “ bending of the crooked hinges of the knee that thrift 
may foHdW fawning”—to stand between one’s clean breast and 
theuhdoubting confidence of his readers—to be able with one 
wield the universal armory of truth and with the other 
to finite its enemies— debellare* superbos, par cere subjectos —this 

the imperial prerogative of a free and honest Press. And 
while the Southern editor, in view of the mighty work before 
him of shaping and training the public mind to the vast achieve¬ 
ments #at invite its energies, might modestly doubt his individu¬ 
al strength of moral pinion to bear him aloft in this upper azure 
---where the eagle faces the sun undimmed by the earth’s atmos- 
jihfcre, with Unblinking eye—his motto may at least be, itur ad 
astra, and he may feel conscious of the independence to conceive, 
fed the spirit to dare, the lofty career. r ^ u 
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Aft. IF.—INFIUENCE OP THE MECHANIC ARTS ON THE HUMAN RACE * 

The Mechanic Arts, which are a subdivision of art, are them¬ 
selves liable to subdivisions, which may be compared to the in¬ 
finite steps of that ladder Jacob saw descending from heaven to 
earth. Those steps, however immense was the difference be¬ 
tween the highest and the lowest, were indissolubly bound toge¬ 
ther by the same frame, and were equally trod by the angels. 
Thus does man, through the various gradations of the Mechanic 
Arts, proceed to comfort, happiness, and a higher state of intel¬ 
ligence. Hence, in assigning to every one his rank in the pro¬ 
duction, transformation, and distribution of such material ob¬ 
jects as are suited to the satisfaction of the wants of our race, 
we first meet, as was said in our preceding article, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the shepherd, the husbandman; and, ascending 
into a higher region, we find the artisan, manufacturer, and en¬ 
gineer, whilst, turning to the sea, our eyes rest on the shipwright 
and sailor. Tq designate by their proper denominations all the 
artisans who are the fruitful progeny of the Mechanic Arts, 
would be to attempt a nomenclature almost without an end. 
The sons of industry count their numbers by legions; and we shall 
content ourselves with observing that they may be divided into 
three great classes:—those who produce, those who transform, 
and those who distribute or carry. As to the materials on which 
they operate, they are contained in the boundless stores of vege¬ 
table, animal, and mineral wealth to be found over the surface or 
in the bosom of the earth. As to the tools with which they have 
to work, they are the physical and intellectual powers of our 
race. Thus the producer, after having brought out the primary 
materials, lays them in the lap of him who, with the assistance 
of manual, mechanical, or chemical agencies, tranforms them 
into commodities for the market of the world, and who, in his 
turn, hands them over to the carrier, whose task is to investi¬ 
gate the best, the safest, and the most rapid means of transport¬ 
ation. Thus is made apparent the chain of affinity which links 
together those three great classes of operative industry, one 
single branch of which will illustrate the distinction to which we 
allude, and exemplify the prodigious variety and degree of physi¬ 
cal and intellectual labor of which man is capable, in its applica¬ 
tion to one solitary material selected amidst the gorgeous 
profusion of those with which nature intends to stimulate our 
ambition. 

Take, for instance, that apparently worthless and dull-looking 
metal* called iron. As .soon as man had the ingenuity to make 
it subservient to his uses, to how many different occupations did 

* Concluded from the last number. 
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it not give rise!—the perforation of the ground to thedevel of the 
ore, the erection of pumps for drainage, the contrivances of ven¬ 
tilation, the hoisting of the whole mining apparatus, the bellows, 
the blast furnaces, the forges, the cupolas, the formation of the re¬ 
quisite steam or water power, the construction of bridges, canals, 
railways, harbors, docks, cranes, &c., for transportation, and all 
the necessary devices to overcome the forces of inertia, gravity, 
and cohesion! But after the miner has extracted and sorted 
the ores, comes the engineer, who speeds to the smelting station, 
and delivers them to the iron master, who, in his sphere of ope¬ 
ration, will, after having reduced them into cast-iron, run them 
into rough pigs or regular moulds, which, under the plastic ap¬ 
plication of mechanical and chemical agencies, are transformed 
into bar and plate iron of all sizes and shapes. The refining 
process still goes on, and the best iron bars are converted into 
steel by the cementation furnace, the forge, and the tilt hammer. 
We are next gratified with the production of tin plates, anchors, 
chain cables, files, nails, needles, wire, &c.—and many other 
ever-varying and fanciful or useful objects, in the hands of the 
founder, the cutter, the locksmith, the gratesmith, coachsmith, 
gunsmith, tinman, and other handicraftsmen who understand the 
manifold uses of this most valuable metal. Therefore, as is 
seen, by the joint application of the physical and intellectual labor 
of man, this hard and unwieldy substance can be melted into a 
liquid and cast into any mould or form. It can be forged into 
chains that will bind Prometheus on his rock; it can be drawn 
out into the light but firm texture of the shirt of mail that will 
protect the warrior's breast, or into the gossamer gilt net that 
will keep captive the fairest silken tresses a lady's hair can boast. 
It will extend into plates or sheets; it will bend like the willow; 
it will soften into a cushion fit for the light slumber of childhood, 
and assume the elasticity of a spring to ease the motion of the 
invalid; it will harden itself into the metallic finger with which 
Franklin dared the shock of heaven's thunderbolt, and sharpen 
itself into the keen edge of the sword with which Washington 
secured the liberty of his country. It is the obedient slave that 
waits on all our wants, our desires, and even our caprices. It 
fertilizes the domain of agriculture, and is equally indispensable 
to all the arts and sciences. It becomes as delicate as gauze, as 
light as air, and floats on the ocean. If in the shape of the can¬ 
non and the bomb, it serves the angry passions of man ; in the 
shape of a medicine it contributes to his health; and is so 
friendly to our race, that it is to be found in our blood, and con¬ 
stitutes a part of the elements which enter into our composition. 
For all these wonders, in connection with a single material sup¬ 
plied by nature, we are indebted to the Mechanic Arts. But in 
their application, even when thus confined solely to one object, 
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what a variety of occupations ! What gradations in the calls 
made on the intellect and on physical labor! What a diversity 
of operations—many merely modifying the shape or form of 
matter—some changing its very texture and constitution— 
others consisting in multiform, capricious, and exclusively phv- 
sical manipulations—some which demand the greatest and sut)- 
limest effort of the intellect—others which require none what¬ 
ever. This applies to every branch of the Mechanic Arts. 
But, notwithstanding the diversity of their nature, they form a 
harmonious whole—a magnificent architectural structure, in 
which the vilest material is not without its utility, and is neces¬ 
sary to the general effect. Some of the rooms may be compara¬ 
tively humble or small—more or less gilded and ornamented, and 
lighted up with less brilliancy—but they all belong to the same 
gorgeous edifice. 

Let us here call attention to the fact, that one of the hap¬ 
piest influences of the Mechanic Arts is to compel man to the 
study of nature in the pursuit of the gratification of his wants, 
and that the study of nature leads to the knowledge of God, to 
the establishment of religion, and to all its beneficial conse¬ 
quences. 

Among the effects of the Mechanic Arts we must also count 
the multiplication and extension of property, and, consequently, 
the enlargement of the basis of civilization. 

Socrates is reported to have said, that “ those who want the 
least, approach the nearest to the Gods, who want nothing.” 
This saying does not seem to be worthy of him who was de¬ 
clared by the oracle of Delphi to be the wisest of mankind; for, 
were his sentiment correct, the savage would be the specimen of 
perfection among men and the nearest approach to the Deity. 
The Mechanic Arts have proved the falsity of this remark ; for, 
by the progressive multiplication and gratification of the wants 
of man, they have led him, in the aggregate, to the enjoyment of 
such physical comforts as he had never attained, and to a degree 
of intellectual cultivation which he had never possessed. Wants 
stimulate the intellect into action, and it is the enlargement of 
the mind, not the absence of the wants, which permits us to claim 
congeniality with the spiritual nature of our Creator. 

It is astonishing what a length of time this enlargement of the 
mind required, in spite of the incessant stimulus of our increasing 
wants ! How many centuries were to elapse before man should 
discover the elements of power which God had laid around him 
in so ostensible a manner! How interesting it would be to read 
line by line the history of his struggles, and to follow him step by 
step in his voyage of discovery, through the chaos of ignorance 
in which he was born, to that realm of regularity and light, 
where we see him possessing the knowledge of geometry-*-com- 
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prehending the laws of equilibrium and motion, the composition, 
decomposition, and application of forces, some too large for 
physical strength, others too delicate for human touch—enlarging 
old agencies, and creating new ones—studying the effects of air, 
cold, heat, water, elasticity, pressure—the interposition of sub¬ 
stances—resistance-^adhesion—and the effects of friction in its 
different relations with the nature and extent of surface, and its 
combinations of antagonistic position or affinity with bodies of 
different and of the same kinds ! All this knowledge is now ne¬ 
cessary to the Mechanic Arts, originally so simple, so rude, so 
despised, and apparently so unconnected with the .intellect* 
Every sort of knowledge is now embraced by them—practical 
and theoretical—the geometry of the hands and the geometry of 
the brains—the geometry of the shop—and the geometry of the 
academy ; for it is evident that he who, in the vast field of the 
Mechanic Arts, should not possess both, would only hop along 
on one leg, and proceed much slower and less safely than a com¬ 
petitor in whom the same deficiency did not exist. 

In illustration of the preceding remarks, we do not hesitate to 
mention the laws of friction, and to say, that the most learned 
man, speculating upon them in the closet, if he had never wit¬ 
nessed their effects, would not come to any conclusions of prac¬ 
tical utility, and that all his calculations, in their application, 
would result in a series of blunders. A lever is a very simple 
thing, pnd yet how infinite the calculations to which its action 
may give rise, and how complicated its direct, or indirect, and 
remote effects in their relation to the things on which it may 
bear, and by which it may be felt! How much time, labor, and 
even genius have been wasted in the invention of wretched ma¬ 
chines by individuals who imagined that levers, wheels, pulleys, 
and cables would work in their application to matter, exactly as 
it had been arranged by the speculations of theoretical learning! 
If we every day hear of so many failure^ attending the investi¬ 
gations of the men of science, it is because they are deficient in 
practical knowledge ; because they have not exercised their hands 
as well as their brains; because, satisfied with taking a profile or 
front view of a machine, they have not studied its anatomy. 

It requires both practice and theory to acquire a peculiar know¬ 
ledge which is exceedingly valuable in the Mechanic Arts—the 
knowledge of those machines which will work well only on a 
large scale, and those which cap operate only on a small one. 
But by what laws» apd pfi the evidence qf what facts, i$ this 
question to be solved ? W^hatare the absolute proportions be¬ 
yond or within [wfcidfi a machine is defective ? What is the; 
exact medium?. What, is the -true si^eof an excellent watch, of 
a perfect mill, of a ship combining all the qualifications of speed, 
strength, and duration ? This is to be approxin^tely determined 
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by the experimental geometry of the handicraftsman, assisted by 
the theoretical geometry of the mathematician. In the accom- 
plishment of this desired end, they are like two chemical ingre¬ 
dients, which are respectively inert, but which derive power from 
their combination. 

In what system of natural philosophy, or of metaphysics, was 
there ever displayed more intelligence, more sagacity, and a 
greater amount of logical deductions and inductions, than in the 
invention of those machines used to wiredraw gold, and in the 
operations of making lace, gauze, cloth, silk, and "velvet, in all 
the variety of texture, color, gloss, and drawings in which they 
are brought to market ? Can one imagine anything more beau¬ 
tiful, more delicate, and more singular, than the many complica¬ 
ted processes through which those results are obtained ? Shall 
we take a more general survey of the marvellous productions of 
the industry of man, to show the necessity of education among 
those masses who are employed in the exercise of the Mechanic 
Arts ? It is to that want of general education, to the.absence of 
the combination of theoretical and practical knowledge, as well 
as to the causes already mentioned, that much of the slow progress 
of the Mechanic Arts must be attributed. 

Those arts, however, as we must suppose, had arrived at a cer¬ 
tain degree of improvement at the time when we hear of the 
construction of the tower of Babel—the confused multiplicity of 
language, the dissemination of the human race, and the deluge. 
From Noah to the siege of Troy it is difficult to ascertain the 
number of centuries which elapsed : but, at that epoch of the 
of mankind, the Mechanic Arts had not done more 
than creep along slowly in the native slime of ignorance which 
covered the earth. Even when Homer composed his poems, 
there is no appearance that writing was known. Kings and 
princes prepared their own victuals, and were nothing but 
crowned butchers and sceptred cooks ; and their wives, daugh¬ 
ters, and sisters, no better than royal washerwomen and seam* 
stresses. They ate with their fingers in the most unsophisticated 
manner ; they did not know the use of such things as spoons and. 
forks, and ignored suoh conveniences of cleanliness as table-cloths 
and napkins. “ They had no chimneys—no candles—no lamps. 
Torohes are frequently mentioned by Homer, but lamps never/- 
When the Kin^ of kings wished to spend a social evening with 
those heroes with whose names we are so familiar, a vase was 
placed upon a tripod, and chipt-wopd was burnt in it to give 
light. The ships which carried the Greeks to the far-famed walk 
of Troy were but unqouth specimens of nautical skill, and mar* 
iners could, 4 in those days, hardly lose sight of land, without 
thinking they were doomed to destruction. Much time passed 
off before the dull brains of Vulcan contrived the lock and key. 
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The security of a bundle, the secrecy of a letter, had to depend 
altogether on the inextricable combination of involutions into 
which a rope or string was twisted ; but we know what became 
of the Gordian knot under the sword of Alexander. Sandals 
were the nearest approximation to shoes, and against the profane 
invasion of dust or mud the Divine ankles of Helena could not 
claim the protection of stockings ; warriors, whose memory is 
illustrious, rode their horses in the fashion well known to black 
urchins on our Southern plantations—without the convenient ap¬ 
pendages of saddle and stirrups. Plutarch reports* that Gracchus 
caused stones to be erected along the highways leading from 
Rome, for the convenience of mounting a horse, because, even 
at that time, stirrups were unknown in the Eternal City, though 
an obvious invention; and Caesar himself, the master of the 


world, did not know the luxury of wearing linen. 

We have the proof, however, that, from the siege of Troy to the 
greatest of human events—that which marked the Christian Era— 
some of the Mechanic Arts had reached perfection, and that many 
had been carried to a degree of improvement of which we have 
not, perhaps, a full and just conception. Of what they were we 
can judge by their productions—and those productions we can 
sum up in a few words—they were such cities as Nineveh, Baby¬ 
lon Rome, and others. But another deluge ensued—not cata¬ 
racts of water—but of human devastation ; all the fountains of 
the great deep of barbarian sway were broken up, and the win¬ 
dows of wrath were opened ; and the rain of blood was uponthfc 
earth for ages. All the Arts were submerged ; many of the se¬ 
crets of human industry were lost ; arid civilization itself would 
have perished, if it had not taken refuge in the bosom of GodV> 
Church, which, like the ark of gopher wood, went upon the face 
of the deluge. Although what we possess of the remains of anti- 
^ ^y-quity does not eonvey to us as much knowledge as we might de¬ 
sire of the state of the Mechanic Arts in those days, particularly 
in their separate branches, yet we know what they-had done in 
the aggregate-for the civilization of man and the increase of his 
^ace. Take for instance Attica, where, on the most barren and 
contracted of territories, measuring* about 210 square miles, 
there lived a numerous population celebrated for its 'wealth, its 
Wit, and its refinement. Allow us here to say, as a passing re- 
ihark, that the history of the Mechanic Arts, from the earliest 
time of man’s existence to the destruction of the Roman Empire, 
if it-could be had, would be more useful and more .interesting to 
us now, than all the other histories put together, with which our 
libraries are so abundantly furnished. But whatever was the 
State of improvement and refinement reached by the Mechanic 


* Thomas Dickon the Improvement of Society. 
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Arts in the best days of antiquity, there are three discoveries to 
which they had not led :—the invention of printing—of making 
gunpowder—and the knowledge of the properties of the mag- 
netic needle, which, by the social, political, and intellectual rev¬ 
olutions they have produced in the world, have been some of 
the most powerful causes of the advancement and promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts. 

A ray of light having begun to penetrate the Cimmerian dark¬ 
ness whicfi had overspread Europe, the Mechanic Arts strove to 
revive, like plants, which, brought out into the open air of which 
they had been deprived, turn their withered heads towards the 
sun. But in the republic of letters, all the sharpness and vigor 
of cultivated intellects were, by the force of habit, still confined 
to the pursuit of trifles; and the glorious task of improving the 
condition of the human race, by ministering to its comforts and 
by the diffusion of knowledge, continued to be delayed. Those 
who undertook it, if anybody did so knowingly, were, as has been 
mentioned, despised as mechanics, or ran the risk of being burnt 
as magicians. Witness what happened to Faust, who was one 
of the three men considered as the inventors of printing. 

Under the reign of Louis the Eleventh, in the year 1462, 
Faust carried to Paris a number of Bibles which he and his par - 
ners had printed, and passed them off as manuscripts—the art 
of printing not being then known in France. The sum usually 
obtained by the scribes varied from 500 to 600 crowns, and, at 
first, he sofd for that high price his copies of the sacred book. 
But as few only could afford to buy at that rate, he afterwards 
lowered his pretensions to sixty crowns. The astonishment was 
universal, and no one could understand how those manuscripts, 
as they were thought to be, could be sold so cheap; but when 
he reduced the price to thirty crowns, in order to extend the 
market, all Paris was thrown into commotion. How could the 
modicity of the sum asked remunerate for the labor! Besides, 
was there not something passing strange in the uniformity of 
the copies! Was it not beyond human execution ! Evidently 
some supernatural agency was at work. There was magic in 
the beautiful distinctness, symmetry, regularity, and similarity of 
those exquisitely ornamented leaves. The attention of the police 
was awakened, and the lodgings of the suspected sorcerer were 
searched—when, lo!—his crimes were proved beyond a doubt. 
There v^re found in his possession too many Bibles to admit the 
possibility of their being copies made by human hands. It was 
clear that the assistance of the powers of darkness had been in¬ 
voked. There was but one puzzling obstacle in the way of 
solving this question : How could they have dared, and how 
could they have been permitted to meddle with the Bible, and 
to lay their blasted fingers on the book of salvation ? The 
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naked fact was there, however; it could not be denied; and 
what strengthened conviction was the circumstance of the red 
ink with which the copies were embellished, and which was said 
to be the very blood the magician had drawn out of his veins to 
seal his pact with the devil. It was therefore seriously adjudged 
that he was in league with the dreaded author of evil, and he 
was thrown into a dungeon, to abide his trial for witchcraft; and 
probably he would have fared no better than those who, in that 
age, were laboring under such accusations, if he h&d not, in 
self-defence, made known the secret of his invention. Hence 
the tradition of Faust and the devil, which has been so beau¬ 
tifully worked upon by the genius of Goethe. Such were the 
scenes which occurred and the feelings which prevailed, not yet 
four hundred years ago, in one of the most populous and most 
enlightened cities of Christendom. How wonderful has been, 
since that time, the march of the human intellect! and to what 
is it to be attributed, if not, in a great measure, to the Mechanic 
Arts, and to their progressive improvements! 

As long as the spirit of liberty was extinct in Europe, the 
Mechanic Arts seemed to slumber in the tomb in which it had 
been buried. “ The houses of the poor, in England,” says Hol- 
lingshed, the historian, “ were wattled and plastered with clay ; 
and all the furniture and utensils were of wood ! the people 
slept on straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow!” Henry 
the Second, of France, at the marriage of his sister with the 
Duke of Savoy, in 1559, wore the first silk stockings that were 
made in that kingdom; and a pair of black silk knit stockings 
was thought to be a present sufficiently royal to be offered to 
Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign. The bridge 
Notre Dame over the Seine in Paris having fallen down in 
1496, there was not a man in France who could undertake to 
rebuild it of stone. Even so late as the 12th century, very few 
houses were furnished with glass windows, which were not then 
considered as the necessary appendage of every building, but as 
the introduction of a very great luxury. Edward the Third sent 
to three Dutch clotfkmakers a cajoling invitation to settle in 
England, and to exercise in his kingdom an art with which none 
of his subjects were acquainted. “ The progress of agriculture 
had been so uncommonly slow,” observes Karnes in his History 
of Man, “ that, in the former part of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, there did not grow in England cabbage, carrot, turnip, 
or other edible root; and it has been, noted that even Queen 
Catherine herself could not command a salad for dinner, till 
the King brought over a gardener from the Netherlands. It was 
in the year 1563 that knives were made in England, and pocket 
watches were introduced in that country only in 1577. Three 
years later, coaches were made known; before which time the 
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imperial and haughty Elizabeth, on public occasions, rode be- ( 
hind her chamberlain. There was no saw-mill before 1333J 
paper was made no earlier than the 14th century. The aril 
of reading made a very slow progress—so much so, that, to] 
give it encouragement, in England, the capital punishment for’ 
ihurder was remitted, if the criminal could but read, which, in 
law language, is termed benefit of clergy. One would imagine 
that the art must have made a very rapid progress when so 
greatly favored ; but there is a signal proof of the contrary; for 
so small an edition of the Bible as six hundred copies, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, was not wholly sold off in three years/' 
What a state of ignorance! What an intellectual apathy! 
What an indifference to moral improvement! And this was in 
the age of the chivalrous Francis the First of France, of the 
politic Charles the Fifth of Spain—in that age which is cele¬ 
brated in history as having been the era of the revival of the 
Arts, and especially of Literature! 

This is a proof that the illiterate condition of a country is a 
sure indication of the corresponding state of the Mechanic Arts. 
But their progress is in proportion to every fortunate change of 
circumstances which rouses the people out of their intellectual 
torpor. When the sense of former abasement gives way to the 
proud consciousness of the possession of dignity and prosperity, 
a vigorous elasticity is imparted to the mind, which is communi¬ 
cated to every pursuit. It so happened in Greece, after all the 
brilliant events which dotted her territory with those flourishing 
republics of which the lingering rays of glory still illuminate the 
pages of history. So it was with Athens, when her star culmina¬ 
ted to its meridian under Pericles. The enlargement or con¬ 
traction of the human mind, the progress, the immobility, or the 
retrograde march of the Arts, and the extent of freedom or ser¬ 
vitude resulting from political institutions, are so many circum¬ 
stances which act and react on one another, as it were by the 
ebb and flow of a magnetic current. Liberty develops the mind 
—the mind, as it expands, carries forward the Arts—and the 
Arts, by the light they diffuse, have a tendency to promote or 
maintain liberal institutions. In a state of enlightened prosper¬ 
ity, a national spirit is created, works ofgenius or taste are com¬ 
posed, useful discoveries are made in every Art and Science, the 
fire of emulation spreads from one breast to another, until it 
gathers up into a general illumination. Thus when the bloody 
Octavius became the clement Augustus, when, with the irresist¬ 
ible power of a victorious hand, he had mastered or destroyed 
all the elements of civil war which had desolated Rome, and 
wh^n he had restored peace, industry, and all the other blessings 
so necessary to the welfare of society, his reign became an auspi¬ 
cious era for the Arts ; and let it be remarked that, under Au- 
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I gustus, if the government was a despotism, that despotism was 
a hidden one, preserving the forms of liberty. When it stalked 
abroad under his successors, in all its naked hideousness, the Arts 
sickened and perished. They revived with the free republics of 
Italy—the free cities of Germany—the free cities of Flanders, 
which preserved so long their privileges and immunities in spite 
of the jealous enmity of the Dukes of Burgundy, and they struck 
deep roots among the Dutch, when those victims of oppression 
asserted those rights which brought them power, wealth, and 
fame. The splendid and enlightened despotism of Louis the 
Fourteenth, or at least of some of his ministers, produced, to some 
extent, the blessings of liberty, and paved the way to the pro¬ 
gress of Literature and to the improvement of the Mechanic 
Arts, which put in motion the hitherto stagnating waters of the 
public mind, and spread a desire of amelioration among those 
classes who were soon to shiver into atoms the hereditary throne 
of his race. 

Improvements of every kind in England were promoted by 
the restoration of Charles the Second, weak, foolish, and corrupt 
as he was, because the people were exhilarated by the impression 
that the wounds of the country were to be healed forever. But 
it is only from the day on which was accomplished that glorious 
revolution which put William and Mary on the throne, that the 
liberties of England may be said to have been firmly established, 
and that ample scope was given to the development of all the 
pursuits of industry. Ever since that time the spirit of liberty 
has been gaining ground, and with it the Mechanic Arts, even 
under the worst forms of government; and particularly since the 
achievement of our independence, and since the French Revolution, 
they have been making more progress than they ever did since 
the beginning of the world ; so much so, that now an improve¬ 
ment in the Mechanic Arts is frequently a revolution throughout 
the world. What effect would the new production of a painting 
as beautiful as any of Titian’s, or of a statue equal to any of the 
prodigies of sculpture which came out of the hands of Praxiteles, 
have on the.happiness of mankind? But the destinies of the 
humblest barbarian in the most remote part of the earth may be 
effected in less than a few months, by a discovery made in the 
Mechanic Arts by a Fulton, a Morse, ox some other benefactor 
of the human race. 

The march of industry has been such that the tool of the Me¬ 
chanic may be said to be now the sceptre of the world, and that 
the superiority of a nation over all others would be surely 
the result of its ascertained superiority in the Mechanic Arts. 
It is also a fact worthy of notice, that the Liberal and Fine Arts 
can arrive at the greatest degree of improvement in a country 
where the masses are enslaved and impoverished, but where 
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there exists a powerful and wealthy aristocracy : whilst, where-1 
ever the Mechanic Arts thrive to a considerable degree, they areJ 
sure to gain for the people liberty and prosperity—at least somel 
portion of it, or, at the worst, some exemption from oppression! 
even under despotic governments. Another fact which must! 
strike the philosophic observer is, that emulation, that great cause ' 
of exertion in man, does not exist in relation to the Fine Arts 
—for their productions can no longer be excelled ; but it is not 
so with regard to those of the Mechanic Arts, in which an im¬ 
provement widens into other improvements, and seemingly as in¬ 
significant as a pebble, when thrown into their deep waters, pro¬ 
duces circles enlarging into others to which no limits are to be 
assigned. 

Thus those who pursue the Mechanic Arts ought to feel en¬ 
nobled by the consciousness of their being engaged in works of 
such importance, that they are capable, in their results, of mod¬ 
ifying the face of the world according to the will of the human 
mind. It is particularly the United States which may be said to 
be the destined home of the Mechanic Arts, and the seat of that 
power which they will ultimately extend all over the earth. 
The Patent Office at Washington shows the untiring zeal and the 
inventive genius of their votaries ; and it is as much to our excel¬ 
lence in the Mechanic Arts as to the beauty of our political in¬ 
stitutions which have secured the development of those Arts, 
that we are indebted for all our territorial acquisitions: among 
which California and New Mexico may be compared to tw r o 
magnificent portals w hich have lately opened their wide gates to 
the introduction of American industry, American enterprise, and 
American institutions over our whole continent, from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific, and beyond its placid bosom, to those 
Eastern regions of wealth, on the threshold of which we have al¬ 
ready set the foot which never goes back. 

Napoleon the Great called the English a nation of shopkeepers. 
He, no doubt, thought that we were a nation of mechanics; and 
so exalted w r as his opinion of our skill and enterprise, that he 
once said that the day would come when we should cross the 
Atlantic in a sieve. We have done better ; we have traversed 
all the seas in floating palaces not appropriated merely to the 
luxurious ease of a few privileged nobles, but to the humble wants 
of the masses throughout the world, and carrying away with them, 
within their hearts of oak, the seeds of liberty intermixed with 
the seeds of the Mechanic Arts, to be sown broadcast over the 
surface of the globe, and to enrich even its most sterile parts with 
the growth of human comforts and happiness. 

Another of the blessings of the Mechanic Arts is their having, 
by the increase of the objects of commerce, multiplied the bonds 
of union among the nations, introduced new relations and re- 
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( loved prejudices, by almost annihilating the distance which 
eparated them, and made peace so predominant an interest 
ver the minor ones which are causes of division, that those na- 
ions are exposed to very few chances of collision. The con¬ 
duction of manufactures, railroads, canals, and other colossal 
mrks, have absorbed the funds that the carrying on of war would 
require, if waged by some of the great Powers of the earth, so 
that a hostile struggle among them would produce such a per¬ 
turbation of the vital interests of mankind, that it would not be 
of long duration. The Mechanic Arts are the pillars which 
support the complicated fabric of modern society, and there is 
a spirit on the watch which will not easily allow the blind 
Sampson of war to shake them and to bury civilization under 
their ruins. Hence the present hesitation in the belligerent dis¬ 
positions of Europe. The sword itself is made to think and re¬ 
flect ; it may fret in the scabbard, but before it leaps out, it is 
bound to consult the scythe, the plough, and the other engines 
of industry. 

There are evils, however, to be apprehended from the exces¬ 
sive development of the Mechanic Arts, and from their exer¬ 
cising a sort of monopoly over the public mind. It is the “over¬ 
sharpening of the appetite for property, which,” as it has been 
observed, “ although a great blessing in its nature, degenerates 
into a great curse when it transgresses the bounds of modera¬ 
tion.” This seldom happened when the plain necessaries of life 
were the objects of exchange or barter, before money had be¬ 
come a medium of trade. But when money became the repre¬ 
sentative of every kind of property, it inflamed the covetousness 
which is innate in the human heart, and a sordid spirit tainted 
the cultivation of the Mechanic Arts. We have said that they 
had paved the way to the Fine Arts, inasmuch as the researches 
of pleasure are apt to succeed the pursuit of the conveniences 
of life. But when the Mechanic Arts are permitted to create 
too keen a feeling of cupidity in a people, the'Fine Arts degen¬ 
erate. Cupidity and intellect may invent a money-making ma¬ 
chine, but will never be productive of those sublime inspirations 
of the soul which are necessary to the Creation of a fine sta¬ 
tue, a beautiful painting, or an epic poetn such as the Iliad, the 
yEneid, or Paradise Lost. The Fine Arts scowl upon that 
country where there is no other criterion of the merit of labor 
than what it will bring in dollars and cents, and where a man, 
before he addicts himself to any pursuit, puts to himself this 
question—will it pay? In such a country, where “Mammon 
wins his way when seraphs might despair,” the Fine Arts droop 
and languish, because, as the cant phrase runs, “they don’t 
pay.” 

We have previously observed that, at the dawn -of civilize 
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lion, the Mechanic Arts had been contemptuously abandoned 
to the slaves. On the other hand, it is a remarkable fact that 
their success may lead back to slavery, and that, if one of their 
blessings is emancipation and the diffusion of comforts* one of 
their evils may be servitude and famine, resulting from their 
overgrowth, and from their predominating over all the other 
purely moral, intellectual, and speculative pursuits of mankind. 
To be convinced that this is to be apprehended from their undue 
extension, from their usurpation of too large an interest in the 
consideration of society, and from their overexciting the appe¬ 
tite for wealth, one has only to look at the state of things exist¬ 
ing in the manufacturing districts of certain communities, where 
nothing is to be seen but a vast agglomeration of abject poverty, 
vice, and despair—the mockery of free-will-having no choice of 
action—starvation goading feebleness into labor, and the most 
energetic toil of the hand and the most painful sweat of the brow 
hardly relieving the first necessities of life. Bui the problem of 
cheap production is solved—an impetus is given to commerce— 
consumption takes a wider range—the capitalist draws enor¬ 
mous profits from his investments—the marked progress of the 
Mechanic Arts is quoted exultingly in official documents—and 
newspaper commendations are showered upon the prodigies ac¬ 
complished by the national industry. But it is forgotten that 
bondage has been introduced in the land—a Shylock bondage— 
that which claims, not the ownership of the whole structure of a 
man’» body—God forbid !—but merely the pound of flesh nearest 
the heart—that bondage secured by a contract in which want 
is the seller, speculation the purchaser, and cupidity the drawer 
and recorder of the title deed—that bondage—the worst of all—* 
by which a man becomes the slave of another without becoming 
his property, and in whose preservation his master takes no in¬ 
terest, because their ties and connections are accidental and pre¬ 
carious, and because that master paid nothing for the miserable 
human tool whom he flings aside with ctreless contempt or fri¬ 
gid indifference, when worn out and unfit for further use.. 

If it is true that the Mechanic Arte have* civilized man by 
stimulating his intellect, it must be admitted that they are npt 
to tnuldlfcii and stultify him when every moral and intellectual 
consideration is sacrificed to the perfection of material'protftfit# 
and to the multiplication of physical C0fh(0 I if they facil¬ 

itate the increase of our race, they remind us that the principle 
of evil is never far from the principle of* good, by giving rise to 
all those Social infirmities which are the natural consequences of 
an excess of population. Thus, in countries thinly peopled, it is 
not uncommon to see the same man engaged in various arts or 
operation^ ; and. as hr rannot he equally expert in every one of 
them, he is often obliged to draw on his wits, and to supply his 
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want of manual skill or training by taxing his mind and strain¬ 
ing his powers of invention; and, besides, he is not unfrequently 
called upon to ascertain the various relations that may exist be¬ 
tween trades, professions, or occupations apparently dissimilar, 
and to find out the assistance which he may derive from that dis¬ 
covery. Under such circumstances the Mechanic Arts are a bless¬ 
ing, for they sharpen the intellect, and the labor which they im¬ 
pose on man is sufficiently remunerated to enable him to satisfy 
his wants. But, in populous countries, where the simplest art is 
split into parts—where, for instance, an incredible number of 
hands are employed in the single operation of making a needle— 
it is evident that this distribution of labor secures the rapidity, 
the cheapness, and the perfection of the production, but the 
wages of each operative are barely sufficient to enable him to 
keep up the breath of life in an emaciated and sickly bodily 
frame; and the mind, confining its attention to a single object, 
shrinks gradually into so contracted a space as to leave no room 
for thought or invention; and we may easily understand how a 
man of the most splendid intellect, who, for the sake of procur¬ 
ing scanty morsels of bread for himself and family, should con¬ 
sent for years to do nothing else than roll a pack of thread round 
his index, would turn out to be an idiot at the end of his proba¬ 
tion. He who has not been thrown into contact with the ope¬ 
ratives in manufacturing districts which are celebrated all over 
the world, and‘who has not witnessed with a sickening heart the 
last spark of human intellect flickering dimly in the dull sockets 
of their brains, has no conception of the curses entailed on the 
overgrowth of population and of the Mechanic Arts. 

Those evils are to be obviated by proper regulations, by an 
enlightened legislation, and by a moral as well as an intellectual 
education. Not only is education to be generally diffused among 
the masses to correct or mitigate the evils I have described, and 
to help the improvements of the Mechanic Arts, but also because 
all political power seems to be centering in those who exercise 
those Arts; at least it is so with us. The great bulk of the people 
of the United States may be said to be composed of Mechanics 
and Artisans—and it must be remembered that here the people 
govern—and that, through the numberless channels of commerce, 
through the all-pervading action of the press, through the example 
of that democracy daily issuing from their bosom and travelling 
abroad, and through many other agencies, their influence is ex¬ 
tending over the world. Hence the necessity of general educa¬ 
tion, not only for the development of industrial resources, and to 
facilitate the pursuits of wealth, but also for the purposes of gov¬ 
ernment. 

It is evident that if, in the middling and lower orders, a spirit 
of inquiry after knowledge were stirred up, it would lead to the 
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introduction of many more comforts, conveniences, and improve¬ 
ments conducive to general health and happiness; that it would * 
shed a new lustre.on the face of society; and that perhaps in fifty * 
years- from the present time, the world would be greatly more 
changed for the better than it had been for centuries. Let there¬ 
fore as much knowledge as possible be imparted to the great 
masses of mankind. Let the conquests of the intellect be exhib¬ 
ited to them as the noblest; let them be persuaded that the foun¬ 
dation of libraries is as necessary as the institution of asylums for 
the blind, the siok, the. orphan and the destitute; let them be en¬ 
couraged to form themselves into associations for mutual improve¬ 
ment and scientific researches. By such means their attention 
would be directed to intellectual improvement, and a taste would 
be created for the investigations and studies which it requires. 
An ample field still remains open for useful discoveries, end it 
may be explored with equal advantage by the Mechanic as well 
as by the man of Science. “ The exertion of the ordinary powers 
of intellect possessed by the mass of society,” observes a philo¬ 
sophic writer, “ is sufficient for the purpose of prosecuting scien¬ 
tific discoveries, and the more the number of scientific observers 
and experimenters is increased among the inferior ranks of soci¬ 
ety, the more extensively will interesting facts and analogies be 
ascertained, from which new and important principles of science 
may be deduced. ,, The great book of nature is accessible to 
peasants and mechanics as well as 1 princes and legislators. They 
have only to read it, and all that is necessary is that they should 
be taught how to do so. All knowledge is the result of the 
observation of facts and of the concentration of the faculties of 
the human mind upon them, to draw all the inferences, deduc¬ 
tions, and inductions of which they are susceptible, by. the pro¬ 
cess of ratiocination. Hence the necessity of education to enable 
every man, in his sphere, however humble it may be, to make 
the most of every fact which may strike his* attention, by sub¬ 
mitting it to the. test of intellectual art&lysie. The cnrpibler of a 
polished,mind ought to bepht within the reach of every mechanic, 
to give hbn the cbapce of extracting^ from the common dross of 
his eyery-day observations the pure ofe of discovery and um-** 
proveraent; ajid, indeed, so far as. discovery and improvement in* 
the Arts may depend on accident or circumstance, the chance* 
of the educated oyer the ignorant artificer are a thousand ttfdne* % 
apd are also far superior to those of the mere speculative'man of 
soience who never engaged like him in practical,operations, and* 
who therefore* cap not so readily perceive what may be useless, 
defective, of tmfit m* any of the methods wljich the brain may 
devise afc .applicable to the' use or • modification of* matter. To 
borrow a common expression, he is \ix the 4 way of good luck/* 
and he Oan take- every advantage of it, When-it comes to him, 
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should he possess the necessary information. It ought, therefore, 
. to be the wish of every one who has at heart the improvement 
i of the human race in every respect, and in connection with all 
the Arts—particularly the most important of all—the Art of 
government—to cause the stream of education to flow abundant¬ 
ly from the Alpine heights of society to its deepest valleys, and 
to make it reach all the lips that may thirst for its refreshing 
waters. ' 

Thus we believe we may be allowed to say in conclusion, that 
one of the happiest results of the Mechanic Arts has been,—that 
their pursuit has become so intellectual, that they have made of 
the spreading of education through every class one of those ne¬ 
cessities to which even the most despotic governments must sub¬ 
mit, in order- to keep pace with the improvements obtained in 
those nations where the public rpipd is unshackled and permitted 
to be enlightened. In our days, even emperors and princes vie 
with each other in building up palaces, not for the Sardanapalian 
minions of ease and luxury, but for the exhibition of the world’s 
industry, and have erected the crystal focus of civilization, to 
which every mechanic from every part of the earth is invited to 
reseat—to draw from it the flame of inspiration-r-and to-receive, 
in the face of the congress of nations,. a.midst all the pomp, show 
and circumstance of royal splendor, the reward due to patient 
labor, to manual skill, to cultivated ingenuity, to scientific re¬ 
search, and to inventive genius. 


Art. V.—ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

It is gratifying to see the interest now awakened through¬ 
out the Southern country on the. subject of commercial inter¬ 
course between the fertile *valleys of the West and. the Atlan¬ 
tic seaboard. While Southern seaport cities- are. actively en¬ 
deavoring to extend their foreign commerce, they are beginning 
to feel the necessity of establishing corresponding internal com- 
merpihl systems, in order to develop the varied resources of an 
almost houndless interior, on .which, their wealth, prosperity,*and 
future stability must chiefly'-depend.' The rapid rise to a com¬ 
manding importance of many. Western cities and towns, a$ .well 
# as the Wonderful prosperity of, the whole Western country, has. 
indicated to. their sisfor cities of the* South, thevadv.antages of di-. 
rect aqd intimate commercial relations .with them, ana, indeed, 
given anew impetus to commercial .enterprise,, yi^^is impetus 
will Be qvwckened and strengthened as those .cities amt towns er4 
more knowti in the details.of their growth ; and importance $, for 
the-rise of some of then! hai been so rapid, as in a measure to fore 1 - 
stall a correct appreciation pf the true elements oftheuproaper- 
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ity, and a just estimate of the character and stability of their pro¬ 
gressive advancement. 

St. Louis, as she is now the first in importance of Western 
cities, presents beyond all others a striking and impressive exam¬ 
ple of this rapid extension. It will suffice only to remark the sta¬ 
ges of her progress irt the last twenty years. W e quote from mem¬ 
ory, but are confident no especial discrepancy will be found be¬ 
tween our statements and the same facts as heretofore authenti¬ 
cally published. Her population in 1833 was about 6,000 ; in 
1853 , it was upwards of 100,000— having doubled itself within 
the period designated every five years! In 1833 , the taxable 
property of the city, both real and personal, amounted to not 
more than 82 , 000 , 000 ; in 1853 , it was assessed at nearly 840 ,- 
000,000! Within the space of twenty years, therefore, her pop¬ 
ulation has increased seventeen times, and her wealth nineteen 
times beyond what both were in 1833 . In the latter year the 
tonnage of boats belonging to St. Louis was scarcely 2,000; 
in 1853 it exceeded 37,000 ! The imports of the city, then noth- 
ing f were in 1853 , 8917,000 ! The course of trade, which at that 
time exhibited a movement there of goods and produce valued at 
85 , 000 , 000 , now pours into the city the materials of a commerce 
valued at 8100 , 000,000 !!! And here let us remark—the hy¬ 
drographic position of St. Louis is such, with reference to the 
geographical relations held by different portions of the Missis¬ 
sippi valley to each other, that, as by a physical law, she must ulti¬ 
mately become its gi'eat distributing centre . The natural centre 
of a territorial area of 700,000 square miles, teeming with min¬ 
eral and agricultural resources, and capable of sustaining a pop¬ 
ulation of a hundred millions , who may limit the predictions of 
her future destiny ? She is at the head of the navigation of the 
Mississippi River for large steam vessels, and hence must be al¬ 
ways a point of transhipment for the vast commerce of the 
Illinois, and the still more abundant treasures of the Upper Mis¬ 
sissippi ; while the noble Missouri brings to her very feet the gol 
den harvests of its own glorious State—much of the wealth of 
prolific Iowa—and the varied commerce from beyond the “plains,” 
whose originally divergent channels concentrate on Missouri’s 
northwestern border. Ten thousand miles of river navigation 
belong peculiarly to her own waters, with ten thousand miles of 
coast — and there ar<> forty thousand miles more of navigable 
rivers which connect with her. We will say here, too, that 
within the borders of the State twelve hundred miles of railroad 
have been projected and begun. It is needless at this lime to 
speculate upon her probable future resources to be derived from 
the commerce of the Pacific, and of India. 

Flour, tab%o6o, lump, lead, and bale rope and bagging are her 
great staples) while she is a mart of export for all the various 
grains which constitute the produce of the country. The arri- 
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vals of hemp for the year 1853 were 63,450 bales; of bale rope 
and bagging, 58,439 coils; of lead, 441,889 pigs ; of flour, 737,000 
barrels; and of' tobacco, about J3,000 hhds. These items will 
give some idea of the extent and variety of her trade. 

Ten years ago there were! In St. Louis, but three manufac¬ 
turing .establishments, and these of insignificant pretensions; at 
present there are between twenty and thirty , most of them being 
remarkable for the unusual scale of magnitude upon which their 
operations are conducted. The extent of their operations^ how¬ 
ever, will be best comprehended by a statement of the number 
of workmen employed ; about 3,000! These manufacturers are 
confined to no particular industrial branch. What her manufac¬ 
turing interests are likely to be, especially in branches where iron 
is the material, may, perhaps, also be best understood in a know¬ 
ledge of the natural resources which she possesses. The Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob, among the greatest of natural curios¬ 
ities, are distant from St. Louis, south, the first eighty, and thd 
latter nighty-six miles. They each cover an area of jive hundred 
aqres ,—the former rising two hundred and sixty feet, and the lat¬ 
ter five hundred feet above the level of the surrounding plain. 
These immense formations are solid wedges of the purest ore! 
The Iron Mountain has been* estimated to contain two hundred 
and twelve million tons of ore above the base. By the first of 
November, 1855, the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Kailroad,now 
begun, will bring these mountains within four hours' transit of 
St. Louis. The first cotton factory establiskedwest of the 
Mississippi is in St f Louis . Indeed, her mattbfacttrrfng'inter- 
Csts seem starting in a race of competition for predominance 
with those of her commerce, and' it may be a question as to 
which will ultimately stamp her metropolitan character. . 1 

- As this city has advanced in population* in wealth,,in the ex- 
^ tension of her commerce, and in manufacturing interests, so, in 
a harmoniousiatio of progression; hate all the diversified* pursuit* 
ef her busy community multiplied and prospered. ‘ The history 
iff utkKpiduul opulence, then, would be found equally‘as striking 
as that'of the city itself. Art has already taken, up her abode, 
where at n6 distant dayshe Will find, perchance her favtfritd aeat* 
and the spiriref.educated taste goes hand ip Hand With iheeneis 
gy*of humbler utility; The beautiful and the useful are there in 
happy and prosperous union. But our intention is to present 
only general outlines. . . v , /**■ 

**' In view n6w of the fact£ stated^ it is ibr the enterprising qhizfen* 
df -Charleston* in considering the benefits -of Commercial intet^ 
OOhrsi’ with the Mississippi valley, to determine hoW far it would 
be -to their interests to constitute St Louis a definite point of 
«rii; and to aid and encourage,, with factoring preference, 
HMtebanfee and enterprises best calculated to promote fhis objeet. 
W© cannot think, as we have heard some intelligent gentlemen of 
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the city of Charleston affirm, that it is sufficient to reach simply 
the Mississippi—and by any route most likely to effect this soonest 
and in the most direct way possible. And, according to the 
same authorities, it would appear that with reference to the 
Ohio valley, the citizens of Charleston have for a long time fa¬ 
vored the idea of reaching Cincinnati as such a definite point. 
But the Ohio valley, extepsive as its magnificent regions are, is 
comparatively a small portion of the “ Great Westand Cincin¬ 
nati can never promote very materially the welfare of the city of 
Charleston. A glance at a map ought to settle this question. 
The commerce of the West, however railroads may multiply 
throughout the land, must move principally along the currents of 
our great “ inland seas.” 

In projecting all extensive internal commercial systems, this 
must be a leading ideq. Though railroads should cover the coun¬ 
try with an iron network, yet, as its immense resources are de¬ 
veloped, they could no more transport its commerce, than the 
numerous veins of the body could circulate the blood, without 
the interposition of the larger arteries. Now Cincinnati, with 
respect to the great tributaries of the Ohio and Mississippi—par¬ 
ticularly the latter—is circumscribed within comparatively nar¬ 
row limits of river navigation. The Ohio itself, by a rude natural 
key, is locked against her commerce at Louisville ; and the Mia-, 
mi, the Wabash, and the Illinois, all bounteous streams of the 
valley, flow with their plethoric stores to the west of her. Her 
trade must continue to be, as it has hitherto been, altogether of 
a domestic character; her revenues are derived from numerous 
but petty manufactures, adapted to the wants of her own in¬ 
terior ; she has no sympathy with the South ; and though usurp- 
ing the title of “ Queen City,” her dominion will never be more 
than a mere principality among sovereignties, where “ Commerce 
is king,” 

With Louisville, a flourishing and beautiful city, the case is 
quite different. For one, we hope to see the interest heretofore 
directed to Cincinnati, so far as the Ohio Valley is concerned, di¬ 
rected to her as the proper point,for its concentration. And fur¬ 
thermore, whatever rivalry may subsist between Cincinnati and 
Louisville, between Louisville and St. Louis there is none; and 
such are their respective positions, there can be none. In sug¬ 
gesting, therefore, St. Louis as the point most important to the 
interest of Charleston in establishing her internal commercial re¬ 
lations and connections, we have had no desire to run a race of 
rivalry against other cities, or to monopolize where there are fields 
of action wide enough for all. St. Louis is destined to become 
commercially more than Venice ever was— and in manufactures 
w hat Lowell is I She can send to Charleston exports, and 
Charleston can return to her— Cotton. 
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. ArtYI^-TM CEBIT SOUTHERN CONVENTION AT CHARLESTON. 

.* ) , ■' . , , - 

‘ , FIFTH DAT. 

Resolved,-*- That a Select CJommittee of five be appointed to report, at their 
earliest convenience, upon the importance of a uniform system for the 
coinage Of commercial nations, to facilitate mutual interchange. 

Resolved,—' That a uniformity in the value t>f the coins of different com¬ 
mercial nations is deemed by this Convention to be an object of much im¬ 
portance, and highly desirable. 

2. ^That the Report of Dr- Gibbon, of the mint in North Carolina, on the 
subject herewith reported, be printed for circulation and more general infor¬ 
mation; and that he be appointed a committee, on the part of-this Conven¬ 
tion, to communicate the said Refport, with these resolutions, to the proper 
authorities at Washington, and to request them to take such measures as 
they may deem best to effect the object. 

3. That the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, and other cities of the 
United States, be invited to aid the measure by their support.. 

Whereas , the General (Jovernment is about to become the owner of the 
Louisville arid Portland Can^l, at the falls of Ohio, by purchase of the pri¬ 
vate stock in said company, with her dividends arising from the tolls 
thereof; 

And whereas, the said canal is how wholly insufficient to conduet the 
commerce seeking, its passage, and the present tolls are about to cease, it is 
important that the present Congress adopt measures to take charge of said 
work, and fix a Tate of tolls sufficient only for its being kept in order and 
repairs:— 

Resolved^ therefore, by this Convention, that the representation in both 
branches of the Congress of the United States, from States here represented, 
be requested to use their influence in procuring an appropriation by the 
General Government sufficient to enlarge the Louisville and Portland Canal 
to a size adequate to pass the largest class steamboats, and thereby remove 
the obstructions at tnat point df the Ohio River, now so embarrassing to 
trade. , : ' ' 

Resolved] —That this Convention recommend to, each of the Southern 
States havjng a seaport, to adopt the most efficient measures for the protec¬ 
tion of the slave property of each State against abduction by sea, or other¬ 
wise. : . S.* F. Leake, 

' ■' ‘ ‘ On behalf of the Va. Delegation. 

By Mr. Heart* of SdutfrfJarplina‘* 

Resolved ,—That in view of the present deficient and imperfect .condi¬ 
tion’ of the mall service iq the .Southern States, both in regard to thenr com¬ 
munications with, other portions of the Union, and with foreign countries, a 
conttnktee'of one from eaph State represented in this Convention be jaised, 
to ascertaifi the extent of the. evil, and to Ruggest the proper remedy. * , 

In vie*-of the- great conioejeial as well as scientific importance of a 
complete .knowledge of £he g’eplogieal features of the Southern country, and 
in Cppaideration of the Very imperfect character of the surveys, heretofore 
fore made.be it ** , , , ^ 

Resolved,—T hat, in tjhe opinion of this Convention, it is proper td urge 
upoh'the respective State Legislatures the*, necessity of their undertaking 
complete geological surveys of each of the Southern States. 

Resolved,— That this Convention cordially recommend to the considera¬ 
tion of the people of thd States -represented in this Convention, agricultural 
exhibitiohehnfl institute fairs, as one of the prominent means of developing 
the industrial resources of those States,’ ' . „ 
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Also a number of papers, from the further consideration of which the 
committee ask to be discharged. . 

And, upon motion, the committee was discharged. 

Mr. Nelson Tilt, of Georgia, presented the following report, viz.: 

The sub-committee of the Committee on Resolutions, to whom was re¬ 
ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. Tift, of Georgia, and to whom leave 
was given by the Committee on Resolutions to report thereon to the 
Convention, report: 

In the opinion of your committee, the several States of the Union have 
practical, simple and constitutional means, by virtue of powers not dele¬ 
gated in the Constitution of the United States, of protecting themselves 
against serious violations of their constitutional or natural rights, either by 
Congress, or by other States of the Union; aad we believe that these means 
will avert, in all time, that dreadful catastrophe, disunion, and teach the 
enemies of the Constitution, and the usurpers of the rights of States, by the 
potent argument of interest, as well as justice, that their schemes of wrong 
cannot be prosecuted with impunity. 

Without entering into an argument of principles or powers which are 
well settled, we will proceed to illustrate by a supposed case. 

Virginiapasses a law, the leading provisions of which are as follows: 

1st. That if Congress shall pass any law abolishing slavery in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, or in any territory of the United States, the Senators 
voting for the act, on its final passage, shall be held to represent the sove¬ 
reign will of their respective Statea (for acts of aggression committed by 
State authority within the limits of a State, the same remedy may be ap¬ 
plied,) and that such States shall be considered as having intentionally vio¬ 
lated their faith pledged to Virginia in the Constitution. 

2d. That if any State shall violate its faith pledged to Virginia, in the 
Constitution of the United States, by any such act or acts, as specified in 
the first section, the Governor of the State shall issue a proclamation of the 
fact, with a notice that all articles of merchandise brought from such faith¬ 
less State, after that date, and either purchased, sold, or consumed in the 
State of Virginia, will be subject to a tax of one hundred per cent, upon 
their value. 

3d. That at the usual time of receiving returns of taxable property, the 
tax receiver, in addition to the usual oath, shall administer to tax-payers an 
oath, that they will render a true account, according to the best of their 
knowledge aud belief, of All articles of merchandise brought from such 
faithless State,, since the date of the Governor’s proclamation which they 
hare-either purchased, sold, or consumed iu the State of Virginia. 

* 4th. That such articles co returned shall pay a (ax of one hundred per 
cent. . . 

5th. That if any persons shall refuse to take the oath and pay the tax, 
they shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined in the sum ef 
dollars, which may be remitted by subscribing the oath and paying the 
tax. , 

6th. That when the. cause for enforcing the act shall be removed, or the 
injustice remedied, the Governor shall issue a proclamation of the fact, and 
the law shall thus be suspended, to be enforced again should any of the sper 
cified wrongs be committed. 

To Ascertain the effect of speh a law, let us suppose that Congress has 
passed one of the acts thus denounced by Virginia as violadive of her con¬ 
stitution^ or natural rights. The,Governor issue# his proclamation of the 
fact, and from that date, until the act of Congress shall be repealed, the law pf 
Virginia will be in force against all, the States whose senators in CongreSa 
voted for the act on its final passage. Every citizen is now notified that if 
he knowingly purchases, sells, or consumes aay articles of merchandise 
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brought, into Virginia, after the date of the Governor's proclamation, from any 
such offending §tate, he will be compelled to make oath of the fact, in re¬ 
turning his property for taxation, and pay the tax fixed by the State. The 
effect of such a law would be, that neither the merchants nor other citizens 
of Virginia would purchase any merchandise from the offending States, to 
be sold or consumed in Virginia, consequently they would not be taxed. 
Her citizens would trade exclusively with States which continued faithful 
to the Constitution. The wealth which the trade of Virginia gives would 
be diverted from those who had proved enemies of her rights, and given 
to her friends. 

We believe that this argument of interest, coupled with an exhibition of 
the power of the State to do herself justice, will he the strongest preserva¬ 
tive of the Constitution, and the'Union which it forms, and be the means, in 
the end, of preserving peace and harmony among the States. 

Mr. N. D. Coleman, of Mississippi, at the request of the Charleston dele¬ 
gation, withdrew the resolution submitted by him yesterday, relative to 
printing. 

Mr. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted, viz.: 1 

Resolved ,—That this Convention, deeply impressed with a sense of the 
distinguished hospitality of the citizens of Charleston, begs leave to tender 
to the “Calhoun Monument Fund” a contribution in aid of its erection, in 
token of our appreciation of the politeness and liberality displayed in our 
entertainment here, and as an evidence of our profound veneration for the 
memory of South Carolina’s favorite son, now numbered amongst the illus¬ 
trious dead. 

The Convention then resumed the consideration of the subject pending at 
yesterday’s adjournment^ viz.: the sixth measure of the third resolution, as 
submitted by the Committee on Resolutions. 

Gov. Chapman, of Alabama, addressed the Convention as follows, viz.: 

He expressed his regret that the delegations from the several States were 
not so full as they were when he commenced his remarks on the preceding 
day, when the Convention adjourned. His object, in the remarks he offered, 
was, if possible, to reconcile the views of members of the Convention, on 
the one side, and of placing himself in a proper position before the country 
on the other. ’ 

When the Convention adjourned yesterday, he was remarking that this 
Was a Commercial Convention, composed of all political parties. He con¬ 
fessed that he belonged to one Of the two great parties into which the coun¬ 
try was divided, and hoped he was a consistent member of it) but still ha 
respected those who differed With him, ' Thfere was ground enough for all 
to stand upon, and business enough for them all • to act upon, on which, a** 
Southern men, they could agree. {Applause.] He must avow* however, 
his regretthat a proposition of this nature had been brought before this body.' 
He respected the chairman of toe General Committee (Lieut. Maury) for his 
many valuable contributions to science; but still he could not agree to this 
proposition. Why were propositions of this nature introduced into the Con¬ 
vention 4 ? It was known-i-weU known—that gentlemen'of both political 
parties were present* and in order to avoid tfeaoing’ on each other’s toes, in 
respect to questions involving political considerations, he had hoped that 
only sueh propositions would nave been introduced as they were likely to 
agree upon. He supposed that gentlemen looked to future sessions of the 
Convention. He supposed that they looked to the perpetuity of these Con¬ 
ventions so long as their existence was neeesfary, -and how could-gentlemen 
expect harmony of sentiment or action under a proposition of this kind t- 
in the State of Alabama* he was satisfied that'the people Rtood three to one* 
against such a proposition. According to toe vote of yeeterday, the reverse 
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of this might appear to be the case, but they might rely upon it that if it 
was desirable to have Alabama represented in future Convention*, they 
could not have her under such a resolution as this. It was better, therefore, 
to renounce that on which, as party men. they could not agree. As a South¬ 
ern and Southwestern Commercial Convention, they ought to look to the 
interests of the South, and to suggest and adopt only such measures as were 
calculated to promote those interests. 

It seemed to him that there was no use in passing this resolution, even 
if it should be amended as thus proposed, and he would move to strike it out; 
and he should do so on the ground intimated by the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia yesterday, that you would still leave to Congress to judge of whether 
these international improvements were constitutional or not. True, if Con¬ 
gress passed an unconstitutional law, the remedy was in the judiciary, and 
an appeal to the constituents of those who passed it. 

He felt grieved to hear the remark of the honorable Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee (Mr. Jones) yesterday. When that gentleman contended that, con¬ 
stitutionally, there was no difference between appropriations of land or of 
money, the remark grated on his ear. If Alabama were compelled to swal¬ 
low down all the doctrines contained in that report, they might rest assured 
of it that, although they might see delegates from that State in future ses¬ 
sions of the Convention, they would not see the representatives of the peo¬ 
ple. [Applause.] 

He was here to endeavor to carry out the will of those whose representa¬ 
tive he was. He came only to subserve their interest He would never 
shrink from the obligations imposed upon him as a Southern man ; but he 
saw a fair opportunity now of doing much for the South, if the Convention 
acted as it ought, and, with that view, he would entreat gentlemen to avoid 
those political questions on which, as party men, it was impossible they 
could agree. He regretted the necessity of saying this much; but he had 
said it in self-defence: for, humble as he was, he yet had a personality of 
character and a pride of principle. [Applause.] 

Mr. Whittle, of Georgia, said that he too was a party man. In the dis¬ 
trict in which he resided he was known as a W hig; but when he left home, 
to attend this Convention, he left his political sentiment behind him, [great 
applause,] so far, at least, as not to obtrude it upon this Convention. They 
had met as gentlemen of the South, to consult with each other, and take 
counsel as to the best means of promoting her welfare, so that she might 
stand out in her true position in this republic. As a Whig, he believed in 
the constitutionality of these propositions, and would press them in the pro¬ 
per halls of legislation; but was it proper to endeavor to force them on the 
Convention, nolens volena? [Applause.] It has been said that he was a 
wise man who struck the iron while it was hot; but a greater man was he 
who struck the iron till \t was hot. While the iron was hot they had allow¬ 
ed the North to outstrip them in this race. Southern men felt that they had 
within them the power of greatness, and, if they intended to strike the iron 
while it was hot, they would concentrate their energies on those points and 
subjects on which every Southern man could agree, and on which there 
would be no danger of a split. And was it wise to permit this great object 
to be defeated,.by introducing subjects which were purely of a'political cha¬ 
racter? He trusted not. He would appeal to them as merchants, and 
manufacturers, and agriculturists ; he appealed to the President and Vice- 
PivM-ieiits, and le ads of delegations and chairmen of committees ; he ap¬ 
pealed to them as piactical men, aye, ae Southern men, not. to bring these 
topics before the Convention, ^hich would not only consume time which 
ought to be devoted to other purposes, but would tend to the production of 
dissension and discord, when peace and harmony and mental action for the 
good of the whole South ought to prevail. [Applause.] 
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, Lieut. M. F. M^ury addressed the Convention as follows: 

Harmonious action is very much, to be desired upon the subjects which 
this Convention may recommend; and as some gentlemen are yery much 
opposed to any recommendations concerning river aiid harbor • improve¬ 
ments, Lieut. Maury said that he was disposed, in so far as he was con¬ 
cerned, to foster a spirit of compromise, with a view of obtaining unanimi¬ 
ty ; and he therefore would, with the leave of the Convention, withdraw the 
sixth resolution^ He wished it understood, however, that he did not make 
this request in the name of the General Committee, nor in his official cha¬ 
racter as its chairman, but as a member of the Convention who introduced 
this subject in committee. . 

Loud cries of “No, no,” and “Vote, vote.” 

Mr. Oakey, of Louisiana, said he did not come here as a suppliant to the 
Halls of Congress “for anything. He would not be a beggar for anything 
from that quarter, in behalf of Louisiana. The State which he represented 
had done much in the way of internal improvements,,and all, too, without 
the aid of the General Government, and he would not give his vote here, 
instructing the Representatives of Louisiana to ask for any appropriations 
for the purpose indicated. 

Loud cries of “Question, question,” and “Order* order.” 

Mr. Lyons, of Virginia, hoped that the amendment offered by Lieut. Hern¬ 
don to the third proposition, and adopted yesterday, would be stricken out. 
It involved a very serious question, which was, whether or not we should 
have a navigation of the Amazon, the Government of Brazil being willing 
or unwilling ? There was no authority for such a proposition. It. was one 
involving a most dangerous policy, and might bring the United States into 

g reat trouble and difficulty. In his judgment, they had come here for no 
llibustering purposes whatever. They came as Southern men, for the pur- 

E ose of considering the best mode of promoting Southern interests, and if 
e understood aught of Southern interests and Southern propriety—aught of' 
the character of the people of the South—they were the most conservative 
of any portion of the Union. The nature and character of their institutions 
were such; and yet, in a Southern Commercial Convention, gentlemen had 
undertaken to recommend open, outright, daring fillibustering upon a neigh¬ 
boring nation. He could enter into no such recommendation. He was A 
Southern man all over. He was a Southerner first,,Southerner always, and 
he would live and die a Southerner. He loved her because he believed her to 
be the main pillar of the liberty and glory of this republic. He made no 
comparison between her and any other section of the Union; and because 
hf aid love her, while he desired her, in her legitimate sphere, ,to stand lip 
for her own rights, and maintain them whenever they were invaded, he was 
spso. anxious that she shouM held her hands off the rights pf others, and en¬ 
ter into no filibustering expeditions at all. [Applause.) , 

.Lieut. Maury, in reply to the gentleman from Virginia, said, that the 
question of the navigation of the Amazon was one of *the express object# of 
the Memphis Conventipn, of which this was only an-adjourned jneeting. 
That Convention passed resolutions f concernipg the Amazon, and took strong 
grounds. When Brazil learned that the United States had resolved to send 
ap officer .of .the nary-*—Lieut. Herndon*—to the Amazon,ibe journals of the 
government in that country styled it, as the gentleman from,Virginia has 
done, a fillibustering enterprise—the whole country was styled there a na ? 
tion of pirates. There are pi Brazil two parties-r-the one with,republican 
pripfciples, the other monarchical; the latter,desiring close affinities with 
the JBuropeah powers, the former, with this country. The monarchical party 
is in power.’ It is,, opposed to progress. A Jew years ago, when the cor¬ 
respondence qf jke .British Minister at Bio, upon the slave trade, was pub¬ 
lished in London, and reached Brazil, the Emperor was. charged by hi§ own 
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•people with truckling to British influence; and there was such a cry raised 
in the country that he ibund it necessary to replace a minister, and to bring 
in a gentleman who had the confidence of the republican party. This 
party is in favor of the navigation of the Amazon, among other things; and 
he (the Lieut.) desired this Convention to show that the people here repre¬ 
sented sympathized with liberal principles and a progressive spirit, in 
whatever part of the world they might exist. He wanted to let tne Em¬ 
peror of Brazil know that in this country there is, behind what may appear 
to bis imperial eyes the throne, a power greater than any throne. The 
policy of that government had been the most illiberal, restrictive and Jap¬ 
anese. When Humboldt was io America, there was an order commanding 
that if he should touch the soil of Brazil he should be seized and made a 
prisoner. And when it was known in Brazil that Herndon was bound to 
the Amazon, ministers plenipotentiary and extraordinary were dispatched 
to the Spanish Republics owning on that river, to negotiate for its exclu¬ 
sive navigation, and expressly with the view of keeping us out. Peru fell 
into the trap, and negotiated a treaty by which she and Brazil alone were 
to participate in its navigation, for five or six years. And for the privi¬ 
lege of using Brazilian waters, Peru agreed to pay $20,000 annually. But 
no sooner was this treaty ratified, than Brazil proceeded to give to one of 
her own citizens the exclusive monopoly of steamboat navigation there for 
thirty years. Her ministers, in the face of this fact, continued their efforts 
to negotiate with the other riparian republics, and to offer them as a consi¬ 
deration for shutting us out, the same monopoly which had already been 
twice pledged. Understanding that vessels were being fitted out in this 
country, on Peruvian account, to navigate the Amazon under the Peruvian 
flag, according to the treaty of 1851, that monarch stationed his navy at the 
pass of the Amazon, to keep those vessels out by force, and caused it to be 
announced officially here, in the United States, notwithstanding his solemn 
treaty stipulations with Peru, that no foreign flag whatever would be per¬ 
mitted to enter the Amazon. 

We are told that these Conventions produce no good. The speech of 
Bishop Otey upon the Amazon, at the Memphis Convention, has been trans¬ 
lated and published by the authority of the Government of Peru. And in 
the decree establishing ports of entry in that republic, upon the Amazon, it 
is expressly stated among the reasons for the measure, that it was done oil 
account of the interest manifested by the people of this country with regard 
to that subject. Bolivia and Ecuador have proclaimed for their navigable 
tributaries of the Amazon the treedom of the seas, and have invited the 
people of all friendly nations to come there and occupy their lands, and cul¬ 
tivate and mine, and gather wealth—and under these circumstances it is 
said we have no right to go there. 

According to the best writers on the law of nations, the navigation of the 
straits which connect free watecs, even though both banks of those straits 
be owned by the same power, and within cannonshot of each other, is also 
free. Wheatou is very clear upon this point- : and ['suppose, said the lieu¬ 
tenant, my friend from Virginia will acknowledge him as Authority? The 
gentleman says, 11 No, he does not!” However that may be, VV.heaton is 
regarded*by eminent men, both in this country and in Europe, to be autho¬ 
rity by which nations are willing :o stand ; and it is expressly stated by the 
best writers on international law, that if the Straits of Gibraltar were not 
more than a marine league wide—that, if both banks were owned by the 
same power, that-power wonld have no right to obstruct the use of those 
straits by the commerce of the world, nor to afford any obstacle, whatever 
to vessels trading between that sea and the Atlantic. The Baltic and the 
Black Seatf are both cases in point; and with regard to our own Mississippi, 
it was maintained, when its mouth was owned by a foreign nation, that we 
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not only had a right to the free use of its waters to and from the sea, bub 
that we also had a right to a place near its mouth, for the transhipment 
of merchandise, for the loading and unloading and the deposit of goods— 
and to enforce this right money and men were placed at the disposal of the 
executive. But gentlemen say that this is not a parallel case—that then 
we, a riparian State, wanted to come down ; whereas now, in the case of 
the Amazon, we are outsiders, and want to go up. We are claiming on the 
Amazon no more than what we are granting On the Mississippi. The up¬ 
per States have established ports of entry there, and we want to go and 
trade with those ports. In our upper States on the Mississippi, we have also 
established ports of entry, or rather ports of delivery, with which the vessels 
bf any friendly nation whatever may carry on a direct trade.- The vessels 
of Brazil, or of France, or of England, entering the custom-house,at New- 
Crleans, are free to go up with their cargoes to Flashville, or to Sh Louis, or 
to Cincinnati, or to any other port of delivery in that magnificent water 
basin. 

It has been intimated that it would not be courteous to Brazil were the 
Convention to express its views with regard to our rights upon the Amazon. 
This government has always claimed its right to the navigation of the St 
Lawrence. Chicago,,on the lakes, is a port of entry, where British vessels 
may come and trade direct; and, so far as we are concerned, French vessels, 
or the vessels of any other friendly nation with which we have commercial 
treaties, have guaranteed to them in our ports the rights and privileges of the 
most favored nation. Now, then, should the French people desire to open a 
trade between our lake ports and France, through the St. Lawrence, would 
it be discourteous to the British Government for them peaceably to assemble 
and to tell by resolution the people of this country who desire the naviga¬ 
tion of the St. Lawrence, that they, the Frenchmen, desire to trade with us 
through that channel, and are of opinion that the law of nations and the 
everlasting principles of fair dealing give them the right to the free use, up 
and down, of that river, notwithstanding both banks belonged to Great 
Britain ? . - ^ : .v : 

Our situation with regard to the upper. States of ftie A&tatftr presents 
just such a case. Let us,then encourage the people of our gallant little sis¬ 
ter republics on that river, who are smoothing the way for us. Let us cheer 
them by showing them that we sympathize with them in their most noble 
policy, and that we mean to do all that, as good citizens, we may rightly 
dp, to assist them in opening that river to the navigation of the World, its 
banks and its forests to settlement and cultivation. 

And, after some discussion, participated in by MessVs. Whittle of Georgia, 
Oakey of Louisiana, Clapp of Mississippi, Drew of Florida, Refry of Soutn 
Carolina, and Polk of Tennessee, 

The previous question Was called and seconded.. And the question being, 
‘‘ Shall the main Question be now put?’’ it \^as so ordered. And upon put¬ 
ting the question, leave was given to withdraw the sixth measure. * 

The question then recurring upon the third resolution, a,8 amended, 

Mr. N. D. Cojeman, of Mississippi, offered the following as a substitute, 
viz.: 

Resolved\ —That, the Senators and Representatives in Congress, from the 
States represented in this Convention^ be requested > to urge upon Congress 
the importance of the following measures, viz.: 

1. The reduction of duties on railroad iron..* 

2. Tfie passage of an act, for the improvement of the merchant service* 
by encouraging boys to go to sea, and for preventing desertion. 

3. To send one or twe small steamers up .the Amazon, for the purpose 
of exploring the tributaries of that river, which the States owning them have 
declared to be free to the commerce and navigation of the whole world. 
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And that the Government of Brazil be reouested to permit these vessels 
to make explorations and surveys upon the snores of the Amazon belonging 
to that nation. 

4. To encourage the establishment of a line of male steamers between 
some Southern port or ports and the mouth of the Amazon, or some other 
port of Brazil. 

5. And also to encourage the establishment of a direct mail route between 
some Southern port or ports and Europe. 

Lieut. M. F. Maury addressed the Convention as follows: 

Lieut. Maury rose merely to say that he had no desire to press these res¬ 
olutions upon the Convention. He would much rather have them discussed, 
for he believed the principles contained in them and their preamble would 
receive force and strength from discussion j and he would be most happy 
for them to receive such discussion as he was sure gentlemen in this Con¬ 
vention were prepared to give them; but the session was far*advanced, 
much business remained to be done, and debates were limited to ten min¬ 
utes, which precluded the discussion which he so much desired. There¬ 
fore he would mot press the resolutions at this time, but he would now 
give notice that, should he be honored with a place at the next Convention, 
he would there bring up this subject again, and maintain the doctrine that 
free waters make free straits. 

And after discussion, participated in by Messrs. James Lyons, of Virginia, 
Nelson Tift, of Georgia, and Macfarland, of Virginia, upon the call of States, 
the vote appeared as follows, viz.: 

Yeas—Alabama. Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary¬ 
land, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas—10. 

Nays—Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia— 5. 

The substitute was declared adopted. 

Upon motion of Mr. B. F. Perry, of South Carolina, the fourth resolution 
was stricken out 

Upon motion of Governor Clay, of Alabama, the filth proposition was 
stricken out. 

The second report of the committee was then taken up. 

The first resolution was amended by filling the blank with a one from 
each State represented in this Convention.” 

The first resolution, as thus amended, was then adopted. 

The second resolution being under consideration, 

Mr. Macfarland, of Virginia, moved to amend by striking out from 
“ trade,” in the third line, to u by,” in the fifth line, which was not adopted. 

After discussion, participated in by Messrs. Leake, of Virginia, Lyons, of 
Virginia* Macfarland, of Virginia, 

The second resolution was adopted. 

The third resolution being under consideration, 

Mr. C. P. Gooch, of Virginia, offered the following as a substitute, viz. : 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of two members from each Seaport 
represented in'this Convention, bo appointed, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the expediency of establishing a lme of steam ships between One or 
more of said seaports and certain port or ports of Europe, with liberty to sit 
during the recesaof the Convention, and to carry into prompt execution such 
scheme, having the above object in view, ns may be agreed oh. 

Resolved, That the Southern delegation' in the Congress of the United 
States be requested to urge the passage of an act authorizing the trans¬ 
portation of the United States mails in said steam shins, with such com¬ 
pensation as has been heretofore allowed to other steam lines for similar 
services. 

Which was adopted. And the third resolution, so amended, was then 
adopted * 
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The fourth resolution being under consideration, 

After discussion, participated in by Messrs. G. A. Trenholm, of South 
Carolina, G. S. Bryan, of South Carolina, James Lyons, of Virginia, John 
Cunningham, of South Carolina, T. A. Marshall, of Mississippi, Ayletfc, of 
Virginia, and CLutter, of Virginia, 

Mr. Clutter, of Virginia, moved to amend by striking out the words “and 
equal.” 

Mr. James Lyons, of Virginia, moved to amend by striking out “ reci¬ 
procal.” 

Mr. Nelson Tift, of Georgia, moved as a substitute the following, viz.: 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the Government of the 
United States to make treaties with foreign governments, providing for 
the admission of tobacco and other Southern products at reduced rates of 
duty. 

The question being taken upon Mr. Lyons’ amendment, it was adapted. 

The question then recurred upon the amendment of Mr. Clutter, and it 
was adopted. 

After discussion, participated in by Messrs. T. A. Marshall, of Mississippi, 
Polk, of Tennessee, and Ruffin, of Georgia, 

The question was taken upon the substitute offered by Mr. Tift, which was 
not adopted. 

The question then recurring on the fourth resolution, as amended, it was 
adopted. 

By permission, Mr. A. W. Putnam, of Tennessee, submitted a paper on 
Mines, Mining, and the Iron Works of Tennessee, which was ordered to be 
printed with the journal. 

Iron Works in Tennessee . * 

Believing that all information relative to the development of the natural 
Resources and wealth, the progress of manufactures and trade, in any one of 
the Southern States, will be appropriate and acceptable, and may be cheer¬ 
ing and encouraging, the undersigned, as one of the delegates from the 
State of Tennessee, appointed by the Governor, will submit some of the in¬ 
formation in his possession, upon some of these branches of industry. 

The history of the manufacture of iron in-Tennessee is a very interesting 
and instructive one, and would well justify an extended essay, were there 
not so many subjects to engage the time and attention, and’ so many gen¬ 
tlemen who can and may desire to furnish information of greater or equal 
interest. . . 

Iron works were established in Ijast Tennessee before the close of the 
last century, and some of them have a historical interest which ought not 
to be overlookedhy the annalist.* * . , 

At a very early day, I will state it as a somewhat curious-fact, that iron 
wag shipped from East Tennessee down four rivers, to find a market. Yes, 
the Iron from East Tennessee. Was shipped down the Hoktpn river, the 
Tennessee river, in their; lengths, down the .Ohio and down the Mississippi 
rivers, (say near two thousand.rail.es,) to be sold at “the. Natchez,” and even 
at N^w-Orleans—-a voyage of -two-thirds .the length of ^ one across the At¬ 
lantic, with much more of labor, of peril, of adventure, of varied interest, 
afad of profitable instruction. Such early and > perilous adventures could 
only be. undertaken and aceomplisHed by such noble, gallafnt and hardy 
men as were the pioneers of our Western World. The diaries and narra¬ 
tives of some of these voyages, or ‘‘flat-boat trips,” as they were called, and 
of the tedious and almost equally .dangerous “land trip back through the 
wilderness,as were called the travels 1 frt)m New-Orleans- and “the Natch¬ 
ez,” through the Indian Territories of Mississippi, Alabama, Geoigia and 
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Tennessee, are really among the most interesting papers to be gathered up 
and preserved in State Historical Societies. 

There are few of these early adventurers now living. 

From the “Mossy Creek Iron Works,” apd I believe, from another in the 
same section of East Tennessee, the first shipments of Tennessee iron were 
made. The merchants engaged in these “ventures” were such men as 
King and Hillsinan—men of worth, men of energy, men of high character 
and deserved confidence and esteem in any community—call them * men 
of mark,’ 7 for they have made their marks in and upon a new country, and 
their posterity should not efface or disgrace them. 

Win. Hillsman, who had retired to a few miles from Knoxville, to live in 
u dignified ease and easy dignity,” and whom I visited some five years 
since, kindly furnished me with narrations of his experiences as a merchant, 
a river navigator, a supercargo, a salesman, and as a traveller, in the dis¬ 
posal of iron and other articles from East Tennessee, to the then great marte 
of trade and business, known as New Madrid, Walnut Hills, aud ‘ the 
Natchez.” 

Shipments of iron were made—even nails —to “the Natchez,’ 7 but they 
would not sell. It was a bad speculation—they would not drive. Such tri¬ 
als sharpen men s wits, and since then the Tennesseeans have learned to bo 
much more “pointed and smooth,” instead of so rough and blunt. 

The correspondence and accounts of sales in these transactions bring to 
notice, or keep in prominent, position, one who was recognized as the prince 
of merchants, the king of cotton dealers, who furnished the first paper cur¬ 
rency for Mississippi—a circulating medium actually based upon the chief, 
the staple product of the country. He made “cotton gin receipts” as ready 
and a sater paper money than was ever furnished by any of the banks of 
that State—and early Territorial and perhaps State legislation sanctioned 
the currency. I allude to Abijak Hunt, who, in perhaps au ill-advised mo¬ 
ment and manner, departed from his accustomed sphere aud business, to 
intermeddle with politics, and in opposition to a young and talented lawyer 
—alierwards Judge, Governor, Senator and citizen, George Poindexter— 
and lost his life in a duel upon the bar opposite Natchez. 

But I leave further remarks upon this early manufacture and trade of 
East Tennessee, and pass to that of the middle portion of the State. 

Here is a history peculiarly our own , and with the origin, difficulties, ad¬ 
vancement and filial trinmph, and continued prosperity and expansion of 
which, I will not weary tnis Convention. Few, even of the citizens of 
Middle Tennessee, know how many furnaces there are, or what amount of 
iron they make, nor of the value thereof, or nnmberof hands employed, and 
I doubt uet i hat some will stare, and think that I exaggerate, when I assert 
thaf there are between forty and fifty furnaces in Middle Tennessee! 'there 
are from.thirty to thirty-five on the Cumberland river, below Nashville. 

There are also two extensive rolling milTs on the Cumberland river, 
owned by Woods, Payne*& Co k , and Hillman, Vanleer & Co., which con¬ 
sume, of pig metal, tor the manufacture ef bar iwo, 9,000 tons, which 
will produoe 6,000 tons of rolled, charcoal refined, bar, boiler, sheet, etc., 
worth SJOO p *r ton ; 3,000 tons of pig used in making sugar kettles ; 3,000 
tons-of pig used in making 2,000 tons of blooms : Rawing 33.000 tons pig 
metal to be sohi or shipped. The results may be summed up as follows : 


48,000 tons of pig melaL 

9,000 tons used far th« manufacture ef 6,000 tons rolled, 

te fined, bar, boiler, sheet, and other iron, at $100 per ton, $6(KW|0 

3 000 tons pig, used in* making sugar keUlea, wor*h .. fLi nno 

3.000.do. dov* do., 2,000 tons blooms, at $75 per ton,.* 

33,000 tons left, to be sold in pig shape, at $38 per toji,. 1,264,000 


$2,204,000 
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A, to the amount of iron made at the furnaces on the Tennessee river and 
^tributaries, below the Mussle Shoals, I will not adventure a statement. 
There are twelve furnaces there—perhaps more. These are aU in that di¬ 
rection of the State called Middle Tennessee, and, without attempting to 
nresent an estimate of the, number of cords of wood, bushels of coal, prov- 
s ons, machtae“! w^ons, teams, or implements requ site to so many and 
such extensive worksfl will leave that to reasonable inference from he fore¬ 
going facts, and this other in conclusion, that the furnaces and mills here 
mentioned give employment to over 10,000 persons.^ P|JT 

Dele gate from Nashville^ Tennessee. 

Mr. Perkins, of Virginia, moved a re-consideration of tlie second resolution, 

which was not adopted. ' , 

The second report, as amended, was then adopted. # ^ 

The third report of the Committee on Resolutions being taken up for con¬ 
sideration, 

The first resolution was adopted. 

The second resolution was adopted. 

The third resolution being under consideration, ,, 

Gov. Chapman, of Alabama, moved to strike ont as published m the 

ne After P discussion, participated in by Governor Chapman of Alabama, 
Messrs. Tift, of Georgia, Coleman, of Mississippi, Whittle, of Florida, and 
Gen. Combs, of Kentucky, ' M 

Gen. Gadsden addressed the Convention as tollows : 


I do not understand the propositions before the Convention as intended 
to influence the Senate of the United States on the Mexican treaty, now 
under the consideration of that honorable body, only so far as that the ter¬ 
ritorial boundary agreed on may be made to embrace the right of way for a 
railroad or thorovghfare between the Atlantic and Pacific States of this * ede- 
ration. It may be a satisfaction, however, to have explained hew the res¬ 
olution now submitted appears in a form so different from the one presented 
by the mover and referred to the committee. The gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky, Gen. Combs, submitted the original to me, with the inquiry as to the 
probability of obtaining by treaty, from the Mexican government, a right 
of way for a railroad, which had now become so important to the country at 
large. My reply was, “ Why appeal to the President to do that which bos 
already been performed, and which is now in the province of the Senate to 
accord V 1 for flris well understood that the new boundary line, with Mexico 
was determined and arranged in part, with a view to this important national 
object. The obligations devolved on the mission^ to Mexico, were *o har¬ 
monize all the existing issues between the two governments, and.particular¬ 
ly those which had arisen under adverse ioterpretatibns Of the treaty of 
Guadalupe. Prominent, aihong these stood .the boundary question, ^hich 
had been greatly complicated by the aetion of Mr. Bartlett, who superseded 
Col. Graham as Commissionert The mystery which obscured his appoint¬ 
ment, said to have been made at the instahCe of Mr. Seward, to the exclu¬ 
sion of a highly accomplished and soientific predecessor in charge afj and 
who had made great progress to. eorreetly determining the boundary as de¬ 
fined in the treaty; the little rfespectrhe paid to those previous investigations, 
or to the examinations and. opinions of associatedastronartiers and surveyors, 
in conformation ; the readiness with which he yielded to the version of the 
Mexican commissioner, restricting greatly the boundary, to the exclusion or 
surrender of the Messilla valley, and with it the right of way or transit to the 
Pacific, were all calculated to awaken apprehensions that the Commissioner 
was influenced by an over zeal against the interests of the South-and t he West, 
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which seems to have become such a passion with his patron. The treaty 
under consideration recovered what had been thus surrendered, and thus se¬ 
cures to the Union one among other favorable thoroughfares to the Pacific. 
The violent attacks in the public prints, and in the lobbies at Washington, 
of the provisions of the treaty, while under consideration by the Commis¬ 
sioner, remain unexplained. 

To the allusion of the gentleman from Tennessee to a telegraphic dispatch 
of this morning, it may be observed, that there are, and can be, no secrets 
in the government. The treaty, with the very message of the President 
accompanying it to the Senate, has appeared in what are recognized as the 
official prints at the capital. Now, the dispatch which has reached this 
quarter, conveys the astound mg fact that the most imposing and violent op¬ 
position to the treaty is, that it covers the proper ground for a railway , and 
acquires an addition of territory , which may encourage Southern emigration 
and occupancy. The question having come up, whether the Convention 
would recommend the ratification of a provision of the treaty which secures 
the object of right of way so much appreciated; or whether this body will 
rely on the other resolutions of the report to secure the object desired, re¬ 
mains with them. 

The proposition for a charter for a railroad to the Pacific, from the State 
of Virginia, to be patronised by the other States interested, is not novel, nor 
without precedent. States having common interests may combine under 
corporations as well as individuals. The Louisville, Charleston, and Cin¬ 
cinnati Railroad originated in a charter from the States of South and North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, and for the accomplishment of which 
each contributed more or less to the capital. On a more general and en¬ 
larged system of internal improvements by railways and canals, we find 
the States everywhere becoming copartners with individuals in these en¬ 
terprises. Why may not-, therefore, (without any apprehensions of political 
leagues,) the Southern Atlantic States co-operate with those equally inter¬ 
ested in the central Valley of the Mississippi, on a great highway, by the 
route most practicable, to the Pacific ? 

It is but appropriate that the elder sister, and to whom we have always 
turned with confidence, should take the lead in this case, and grant such & 
charter as may invite tne patronage and co-operation of neighbors equally 
concerned. Such a corporation, and under the grants of powers made, may 
treat legitimately with Mexico for a right of way, if denied us, or rejected, 
after being secured, as it has been “by our federal head, to whom the appli¬ 
cation is more appropriate than it could be to Mexico direct. The protection 
of that head is general, and should not be sectional. 

Gov. Jones, ef Tennessee, addressed the Convention as follows: 

I know that every member of this Convention is intending to reach the 
same poifit, and I submit to this Convention, and to you, sir, whether we are 
riot treading upon hazardous and dangerous ground ? We are attempting 
to know that which we have bo right to know* We are -advising upon, a 
spbject we have no right to understand. If newspapers have published this 
treaty, how can we tell that they have published it correctly \ I have seen 
three or four publications which profess to be the treaty v anc all of them are 
of a different character.' The words of;the gentleman from Georgia have 
wisdom in them* Wt had better not attempt to legislate upon thU subject 
as a Convention. Whatever .may be in it will be communicated to the 
Southern people by Southern members in good time. 

We are asked here to recommend the ratification of the Gadsden treaty. 
Ts there a man here who will undertake to say what the Gadsden treaty is? 

Will yOU take the report of the New-York Herald. Will you take the 
report ottitfb Washington Union, or the Tribune, or of forty other newspapers 
in the United States ? and come here and ask the Senate of the United 
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States to ratify that which by every principle of honor is a secret I do 
not believe that any one will suspect me of wanting in interest for the 
success of the Pacific Kailroad. It is the only thing which brought me 
here - but I am not prepared to vote for the resolution, and I wain gen¬ 
tlemen how they attempt to meddle with that of which they can have no 
certain knowledge. I hope my friend from Tennessee will withdraw his 
amendment, and I will move to lay the resolution on the table. 

The Hon Wm. C. Dawson addressed the Convention as foHows. 

There is a delicacy about this whole matter, which ought to be strictly 
observed. It is not necessary for me to say to this Convention that with 
me Southern rights and Southern institution are safe ; nor is it necessai) to 
sav that those with whom is placed the power of ratification or rejection ot 
a treaty with all the facts before them, may be supposed better able, to de¬ 
cide than you can be; and that, under all the circumstances, nothing can 
be gained by your recommendation. Ob this question I see no necessity 
for agitation or excitement. All will come out in proper time. In tbe 
meantime, permit me to say that, your representatives m Congress, and 
your senators, I have no doubt, will faithfully discharge their duties, and 
meet with your approbation. 


Art. TII.—THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE MORAL LAW. 

Historical monuments of antiquity, (especially those of the 
early Egyptians,) and scriptural authorities of the most remote 
date, recognize the existence of slavery as one common feature 
of general society among the civilized and barbarous nations of 
the East. 

The laws of the Hebrew reformed code make various refer¬ 
ences of objection to the customs of neighboring nations, which 
lead us to estimate the reasons of different provisions which pe- 
culiarize their enactments. . 

The Hebrews were not permitted to enslave their own coun¬ 
trymen, or race. They were ordered to take or purchase ser¬ 
vants of wandering aborigines, savages, and idolaters. 

Special laws were enacted to prevent' cruel or Oppressive 
treatment of servants, of every description, in order that their 
physical and moral condition might be ameliorated and react 
upon their original stock.- There is -nothing > more distinct 
throughout the mOral c*ode than cautious* protection for the 
persons,, the property, the feelings of the poorest Hebrew or 
“ stranger.” ' ’ 

The most indigent were , taught to understand that relief di¬ 
rected by the law, for"them, originated from the same source as 
the prosperity of those who offered it—in the name and by the 
instructions of the Divinity. . 

Captives in war and poor debtors were usually bought"or sold, 
themselves as servants* such custom prevailing to preserve life, 
to prevent cruel practices -of torture and violent death, common 
among savages then as now. * , * 
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The Hebrews were plainly permitted to purchase prisoners 
from their wild or wandering neighbors ; to instruct them in the 
arts and manners of agriculture, pastoral and civil life. An ex¬ 
press law prohibits the stealing of such servants, for sale! 

Another law directs that, where prisoners or slaves ran from 
their barbarous masters in the neighborhood, into Hebrew terrU 
tory, they should not be disturbed nor given up, but allowed to 
settle, liable to the same regulations for moral restraint as t the 
Hebrews were bound by. 

This is the law modern abolitionists affect to consider applies 
to the condition of slaves leaving their masters in one State 
of one country, and fleeing into another State under the same 
constitution of general government. Whereas the precept is 
addressed to the whole body of the Hebrew people, without 
distinction of tribe, and obviously refers to servants of the 
stranger. 

No code of laws is more particular than the Hebrew to pro¬ 
tect slave and all other property from undue violence, even of a 
master, and from the covetousness of his neighbors. 

The Tenth Commandment specially interdicts such feelings 
in relation to servants as to other ^cognized property. 

The law objecting to the return of a runaway servant could 
not have been intended to protect a slave in one tribe or State of 
the Hebrews from his master in another Hebrew State, because 
special relief is provided for inhumanity to slaves, and because 
the title to such property is as distinctly admitted as to any 
other. 

It was to protect the runaway servant of bordering savages and 
of strange masters, not influenced by the 9ame moral and social 
institutions as the Hebrews! 

We perceive great distinction between the original intention 
*of the law and that attributed to it by our modern reformers, 
some of whom would encourage any license to outrage all the 
principles of mercy, justice and truth, rather than abate any 
portion of their “ vain imaginings !” 

In order to prove the ground upon which these views are of¬ 
fered, we* refer to Hebrew history and law, as to those of other, 
ancient nations whose authorities remain among us. 

The first peculiarity which arrests attention, after the exodus, 
is the compensation directed to be made to .a servant , for the 
loss of an eye or a tooth* by any hasty impulse of anger in a 
master.. 

This was a new principle, brought into action undejr cover of 
an ancient proverb. 

* An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth r ” was the law of 
retaliation common among' barbarous nations then as now, 
which demanded M life for life,” according to the phrase used at 
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that time. Moses employs the saying, but demonstrates very 
different results by his law of practice! 

“ If a man strike out the eye of a man-servant, or the eye of a 
maid-servant, that it perish, he shall let him or her go free, for 
the eye's sake!” 

• This authorized no retaliation in kind, but a payment, a loss 
of»property obligatory upon the master, to compensate for in¬ 
jury# by inhumanity to his own servant. A Hebrew master, 
therefore, was not allowed with impunity to maim his own slave 
—his acknowledged property—bought with hie money of the 
stranger! 

The institution of slavery was thus employed by the Moral 
Law to introduce more gentle treatment of servants than was 
customary among the neighbors of the Hebrews. Slavery was 
legalized under general principles of humanity and equity, which 
included laboring animals as well as laboring men. 

The son and the daughter, the man-servant and the maid¬ 
servant, the ox and the ass, were all regarded by one common 
law of mercy, of justice, and bf truth ! 

The reformed Code of the Hebrews, like the Constitution of 
the United States, framed by *en taught to respect the principles 
of the former, allowed^ the ancient institution of slavery to re¬ 
main, looking to the improved condition and intelligence of the 
masters for those ameliorations incidental to the moral progress 
of society, under proper instruction and their own experience of 
history. 

Among the comparisons of Solomon, there is an expression 
which appears to authenticate the discrimination we wish to 
make in reference to the peculiar Hebrew expression:— 

“If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to eat; if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink ; for thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head, and the master will rdward thee.” 

The practice of heaping coals of fire upon the scalp of an 
enemy was the practice among savages before the days of Solo¬ 
mon, as in our own time. ‘ . * * • '. , 

By reference to this Cruel custom, he plainly shows the advan¬ 
tages of a different kind of retaliation*—that by the law of mercy. 

He alsb employs a similar old proverb to explain the new truth. 

This is in strict accordance with the great moral, precept of 
the Hebrew Leviticus 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyselfH” 

Moses authorized some distinction between neighbors, but 
did not allow any differences to restrain men from the ordinary 
duties of good neighborhood in relation to servants or to cattle. 

“ If thou see the ox or the ass of him that hateth thee, lying 
under his burthen, and wouldst forbear to help him, thou shalt 
surely help with him.” 
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“If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou 
shalt surely bring it back to him again.” 

In these instances equal provision seems made for moral con¬ 
duct towards those who dislike us and for those we dislike. 

The new instructions point to reconcilements and to peace, 
instead of tumult, violence, and angry dissensions. 

Our modern abolition antagonists persuade themselves that 
si avery is an immorality. 

The moral.laws of God sanction it under a wise system of 
superversion, and slave owners may compare the condition of 
their servants with those who dispute their possession, and 
would recklessly confound or suspend all laws. • The morality of 
the Hebrew Scripture, is presented in ihe form and with the ex¬ 
actness of a natural science, and can be proven to accord in 
utility with other branches of similar knowledge; 

That moral code was a great reformation over the deceptions 
and oppressions authorized by the laws of ancient civilized na¬ 
tions, as well as over the barbarous manners and customs of 
neighboring savages, whose practices are vividly represented by 
descriptions fully according with modern experience. 

The moral reformation was based upon M three principles,” ex- 

{ dained to be characteristic of the Divinity, in whose name these 
aws were promulgated. 

Truth was regarded quite as indispensable for law, as' mercy 
and justice. 

If it is true that slavery was permitted by moral law, we can- 
• not avoid the conclusion that it was a just and a merciful insti- 
. tution, arranged and modified to prevent greater cruelty and in¬ 
humanity, and to prepare wild and savage races of men for the 
milder influences of a peaceful and gradual civilization. 

These ancient laws evince large experience and careful com¬ 
parisons, by frequent references to the practices of other nations. 
They defer in some points to the ancient customs of the Egyp¬ 
tians, among whom the Hebrews resided for several centuries; 
yet, with our increased information, we may discover a practical 
significance, even among the more ceremonial features, and in 
their absolute utility we can distinguish the groundwork of all 
modern improvement. 

An acquaintance with the moral laws contributed largely to 
the peculiar forms of our own constitution of government, and 
we daily discover cause to reverence their considerate humanity 
and their superior wisdom., 

* These moral laws were given for the peculiar advantage of a 

Southern people, who had obtained their freedom as colonists 
t from the government of another people, to whom they were 

S probably allied by race. They are adapted by their liberality 

$ . to the special favor of the people of the South. 
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COMMERCE OF MONTEVIDEO IN 1853 . 


Art. m—COMMERCE OF MONTEVIDEO IN 18SL 

Although after the September revolution, which caused the 
resignation of the President Don Francisco Giro, and the election 
of a- Provisory Government, the chiefs of the various de¬ 
partments of the interior subjected themselves to the new admin¬ 
istration, yet it is apparently to be attributed to that fact only, 
that those belonging to the opposition had no time for prepar¬ 
ing resistance and effecting a counter-revolution. Therefore a 
short time after appeared an armed corps of insurgents at differ¬ 
ent places. The Provisory Government was compelled to send 
anew troops into the interior, the elections must be suspended, 
and for two months an exasperated civil war raged with alterna¬ 
tive success. According to the last news, Colonel Flores, mem¬ 
ber of the Provisory Government, had succeeded in annihilating 
Lucas Morino, the principal leader of the insurrectional party. 
Though the great majority of the interior of the country desires 
peace, though the chiefs of the insurgents succeed only by force 
in collecting troops, yet there are very little hopes for the re¬ 
establishment of peace in the interior, unless one or the other 
party are entirely destroyed. However, as the daily guerrilla 
skirmishes lead to no result, and as the insurgents, by the very 
thinly spread population in the Campagne, are enabled even after 
a defeat to hide themselves for some time, in order to reappear 
after a short delay at any other point, hopes and wished-for peace 
will be in vain. 

In the mean time the country approaches with gigantic steps 
to ruin, as all confidence has disappeared, and commerce and 
intercourse for many months have been paralyzed, the emigration 
of the foreign population to Buenos Ayres increases daily (for 5 
months 15 to 20,000), and all prospects for a flourishing state of 
the Republic, of which there were during the biennial peace 
many traces visible, are nipped in the bud. 

By the treaty of October, 1851, Brazil is obliged to guarantee 
with her power and influence the peace of the Republic, and 
therefore it is very likely that she will undertake an armed in¬ 
tervention, the more, as it seems to be the desire of the modera- 
dos of both, parties, which-are expecting the greatest advantages 
from it. The. whole foreign population looks to it as a guaran¬ 
tee for their security and property* It is said that Brazil will 
send by land and by water a sufficient force to pepupy Monte¬ 
video and all principal points in the -Campagne, to restore order, 
to watch over the elections, and to support the new administra¬ 
tion with money. Should this intervention take place, commerce 
and intercourse would be certainly re-established; the Republic, 
however, would lose her independence* as Brazil would surely. 
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make use of the offered opportunities. As to the rich natural 
resources of that country, a few years of peace would be suffi¬ 
cient to create again a flourishing state of the whole affairs ; and 
if the population should increase by immigration, the foreign ele¬ 
ments would offer a positive guarantee lor a stable peace. A 
consolidation of the enormous debts; which amount to more 
than 80 millions of dollars, and which recently have increased, 
is, under the present circumstances, beyond all hope. The 
rents of the Customs were sold some months ago to a company 
of foreign merchants, guaranteeing to the Government a monthly 
revenue of 9130,000. However, that contract has been by the 
occurrences of the present civil war annulled, and that company 
administers, by request of the government, the customs for ac¬ 
count of the latter, until peace shall be regained, when the con¬ 
tract will revive again. 

The imports were in the first six months of the past year gen¬ 
erally large, as the political disturbances in the province of Bue¬ 
nos Ayres, and the blockade of that city, concentrated the entire 
business for the Argentine Republic in Montevideo. But after 
the July revolution it has been continually decreasing, with the 
only exception of the most necessary articles, as flour, timber, 
salt, wines and liquors, as there have been of the latter very 
small importations, and as in Buenos Ayres very high prices are 
paid for them. 

The exports of Montevideo in 1853 were as follows :— 


Destination. 

dby 

SALTED 

Tal¬ 

low. 

Wool.'“ on * Shee f ki,, ”j.rk«l 

iiiis;-. —-—j“~ f - 

j jlial.jPiecesj 

Ox and 
Cow¬ 
hides. 

— 

Horse- 1 
hides. 

• _l 

Ox and 
Cow- ; 
hides. 

llorsc- 

hides. 

United States. 

le.-.M*’. 

600 

13.230 

4.205 

55 

1,570[ | 280 

- 1.6,0861 - 


37 895 

111 t T62 

99 213 

84,540 

1 602 

2,135' 973 

SO 1 9,732 - 

Antwerp. 

124 687 

>20 

71311 

3>2I 


’ 3l| 90 


France. 

117,239 

21.358 

12,104 

865 

63! 

760' 538 

4 25.440- - 

Genoa. 

I 146.515 

33,957 

31,519 

10 247 

132| 

1.526 279 

35 42.120! - 

Spain.... 

70,002 

SM 

— 

— 


- - 

1 ■ I 1 ■ " 

Bm7.il. .T... 

530 

200 

. ■ . ■ 

— 

~1 

- - 

— ! - 23,514 

Havana. .. 

1 - 

— ! 

-- | 

— 


—T 1 - 1 

— | - 117,155 


1 685.725 

\ 174.031 

163,407 

102,878 

2,023! 

6,028 2,096 

119 93.378140.669 


Art. EL—RESULTS OP THE BRITISH CENSUS OP 1851. 

The number of people in Great Britain and the small adjacent 
Islands, in 1851, was 20,950,477 ; and the men in the army, navy, 
and merohant service, and East India Company’s service, abroad, 
on the passage out, or round the coasts, belonging to Great Britain, 
amounted, on the san^e day, to 162,490. The population of 
Great Britaia may, therefore, be set down at twenty-one millions , 
one hundred and twenty one thousand , nine hundred and sixty - 
fieven (21,121,967)* • 
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416 RESULTS OF THE BRITISH CENSUSOF 1851. 

The annexed table exhibits the distribution of the people :— 


Table I.— Population of Great Britain in 1851. 


England ... 

Males. 

.8,281,734.. . 

Females. 

...8,640,164... 

Total. 

...16,921,888 

Scotland. 

..1,376,479... 

....1,613,263... 

... 2,888,742 

"Wales. 

.. 499.491.... 

... 506,230... 

... 1,005,721 

Islands in the British Seas . 

66,854.... 

.... 76,272... 

... 143,126 

Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen. 

. 162,490... 

... 162,490 

Total.. 

.10,386,048.., 

...10,735,919... 

...21,121,967 


British subjects in foreign States are not included in the gene¬ 
ral population, as given in the preceding table, the exiles and 
foreign subjects in Great Britain being considered a set-off against 
them. 

“ It is difficult,” says the Report, “ to form any just conception 
of these large numbers, for men are rarely seen in large masses, 
and when seen, their numbers are seldom known. It is only by 
collecting, as in other cases of measuring, the units into masses, 
these masses into other masses, and thus ascending progressively * 
to an unit comprehending all others, that the mind attains any 
adequate notion of such a multitude as a million of men. Thus, 
from a file of ten persons, which the eye takes in at one view, 
the mind readily conceives ten such groups, or a hundred ; and 
again ascending to ten hundred, or a thousand ; to ten thousand, 
or a myriad ; to ten myriads, or a hundred thousand ; and to 
ten hundred thousand, or a million— arrives at a conception of 
the twenty-one millions of people which Great Britain contained 
within its shores on the night of the 30th of March, 1851. An¬ 
other way of arriving at this conception is by considering the 
numbers in relation to space ; as 4,840 persons might stand with¬ 
out crowding on the 4,840 square yards in an acre, 3,097,600 
persons* would cover a square mile (equal to 640 acres) ; and the 
twenty-one millions of people in Great Britain, allowing a square 
yard to each person, would therefore cover seven square miles.” 

“ The building of the Great Exhibition in London,” continues 
the Report, “inclosed 18, acres, and 50,000 or 60,000'persons 
often entered it daily ; on the 9th of October, 93,224 persons fill¬ 
ed its floor and galleries, and could almost be surveyed by the 
eye at one time. Of 100,000 persons, a general notion can 
therefore be formed by all those'who witnessed this spectacle at 
the Crystal Palace ; it is a greater number than were ever, at 
one time, in the building, but somewhat less than the greatest 
number (109,915) that ever entered it on one day, the 7th of Oc¬ 
tober. The population then of Great ^Britain, including men, 
women, and children, exceeds 211 hundjpd thousands ; and at 
the rate of a hundred thousand a day, could have passed through 
the building in 2H days; the'English, as they were 169 hundred 
thousand, in 169 days ; the Welsh, 10 hundred thousand, in 10 
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days ; the Scotch, 29 hundred thousand , in 29 days; the 143,126 
Islanders in the British Seas, and the 162,490 soldiers, seamen, 
and others absent from the country when the Census was taken, 
in 3 days.” In 1801, the population of Great Britain amounted, 
in found numbers, to 109 hundred thousands , and could have 
passed through a similar building in 109 days ; consequently, 102 
days of such a living stream represents the increase of the Bri¬ 
tish people during the last half century. 

Striking as are the foregoing illustrations of the number of 
inhabitants fn Great Britain, another perhaps is wanting to en¬ 
able the popular mind adequately to appreciate 21 millions of 
people. 

It is well known that to mass'quantity is to conceal bulk; thui 
it was stated the other day, that the whole of the vast yields of , 
Califbmia and Australia, melted down to a solid mass of gold, 
would only fill a tolerably sized room ; and so it is with numbers. 
A general, wishing to conceal the strength of his army, forms it 
into masses. 

Now, if all the people of Great Britain had to pass through 
London in procession, four abreast, and every facility was afford¬ 
ed for their free and uninterrupted passage, during 12 hours 
daily, Sundays excepted, it would take nearly three months for 
the whole population of Great Britain to file through, at quick 
march, four deep. To count them singly, at the rate of one a 
second, would take a year and a half, assuming that the same 
number of hours daily were occupied, and that Sundays also 
were excepted. 

It has been stated that, in a future publication, the ages of the 
population will be given, their condition, and occupations. As 
regards age, they will be arranged in quinquennial sections, that 
is, in sections advancing by periods of five years each, from chil¬ 
dren in arms to the age of ninety and upwards. T he people will 
then be classed in sections, as husbands, wives, widowers, widows, 
bachelors, and spinsters ; again, they will be grouped, first, ac¬ 
cording to place of residence, and subsequently, under the coun¬ 
tries and counties in which they were born ; and, finally, they 
will be arranged in professions or occupations, from' the prince 
to the peasant; paupers, prisoners, lunatics, and vagrants, being 
severally grouped : and, as the*survey will extend over thousands 
in more than a thousand different callings, it is evident, that, as 
the greatest exhibitions of modern times only displayed a small 
part of the produce of the labors of the people, so the visitors to 
it only represented a fraction of the multitudinous population of 
these islands, which the jenumerators found so variously occupied 
on the sea, on rivers, aila on the coasts; in the valleys and on 
the hHls; in cities; towns, villages, and solitary habitations over 
the face of the country. 
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RESULTS OF THE BRITISH CENSUS OF 1851 . 


The number of the male population of Great Britain, excluding 
those absent in foreign countries, was 10,223,558, and the female 
population 10,735,919 ; consequently the females were in excess 
of the males by 512,361, or as many as would have filled the 
Crystal Palace five times over ; how many of these were spin¬ 
sters, cannot be known until the second portion of the Census is 
published. The proportion between the sexes in 1851 was 100 
males to 105 females, or about the same as in 1801. 

The births during the last thirteen years give a reversed pro¬ 
portion, viz., 105 boys to 100 girls. How much the change in 
the proportions, and the subsequent disparity of the numbers in 
the two sexes, is due to emigration, or to a difference in the de¬ 
gree of the dangers and diseases to which they are respectively 
exposed, will be discussed when the numbers of males and females 
living at different periods of life are compared. The disparrty in 
the proportions of the sexes is greatest in Scotland, there being 
no less than 110 females to 100 males in that country. 

The following table gives the population of Great Britain and 
the Islands of the British Seas, including the army, navy, and 
merchant seamen, abroad, as enumerated at each Census, from 
1801 to 1851. inclusive 

Table II .—Population qf Great Britain as enumerated at efich Census ) from 
1801 to 1851 inclusive. 


Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1801.... 


..5,548,730. 

.10,917.433 

1811.... 


.6.312,859. 

.12.424,120 

1821... 


.7,306,590. 

.14.402,643 

1831..., 

.8,133,446. 

.8.430,692. 

.16,564,138 

1841... 



..18,813,786 

1851.... 



.21,121,967 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that the population of 
Great Britain has nearly doubled since the commencement of 
the present Gentury, notwithstanding the great jiumber that have 
annually left the country, and settled and multiplied into millions 
in the United States, in the colonies of North America, Australia, 
and South Africa. The increase in the last fifty years has been 
93*47 per cent., or at the rate of 1*329 per cent, annually, the 
increase of each sex being about equal. 

The annual rate of increase has varied in each decennial pe¬ 
riod ; thus in, 1841-51, the population has increased, but the rate 
of increase has declined , chiefly from accelerated emigration. 

The emigration from Great Britain arid Ireland m the ten 
years 1821-31 was 274,317 ; in the-ten years 1831-41 it amount¬ 
ed to 717,913 ; and in the ten years 1841-51 it had increased to 
1,693,516. 

It has been shown by Dr. Farr, in*his English Life Table, 
that the half of a generation of men of all ages passes away in. 
thirty years, and that'three in every four of their number die in 
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half a century. Taking emigration and other movements of the 
population into account, it is probable that of the 21,121,967 
persons in Great Britain in 1851,2,542,289 were born prior to 
the Census of 1801, and were enumerated on that occasion. At 
the present rate of mortality, a few of the present generation will 
be alive a century hence. 

If the population of Great Britain continues to increase uni¬ 
formly at the same rate that it has done from 1801 to 1851, it 
will double itself every 52£ years. 

Law of Population .—The increase of population depends on 
many varying elements, but it is not intended here to discuss at 
any length what is termed the Law of Population . 

The increase or decrease of a people depends upon the age of 
marriage, the age of parents when children are born, the num¬ 
bers who marry, the* fertility of the marriages, the duration of 
life, and the activity of the migration flowing into or out of the 
country. These influences act more or less upon each other. 
The Report here indicates the effect of a change in each ele¬ 
ment while the others remain constant. 

1. “ The numbers of the population bear a definite relation to 
the duration of life, or to the mean lifetime. Thus, if the mean 
lifetime of a population is 30 years, then if the births are 100,000 
a year, and remain uniform, the population will be 30 times 
100,000, or 3,000,000. Now, the births remaining the same, let 
the lifetime be gradually extended to 40 years, then the popula¬ 
tion will become 4,000,000; or if the lifetime is extended to 50 
years, the population, from the extension of life alone, will rise 
from three to five millions. The deaths, upon this hypothesis, 
will be equal to the births, and the same in number when the 
population is five as when it is four or three millions. It is 
probable that the mean lifetime of the great body of the popula- 
tion'did increase from the year 1801 to 1821, when the increase 
of population was greatest in Great Britain.” 

2. “ The interval from the birth of one generation to the birth 
of their descendants of the generation following, bears also a 
definite relation to the numbers, which increase as the interval 
is shortened. Thus, if the population increases at the rate of 
1 '329 annually, and if the intervening time from generation to 
generation is 33i years, it follows that the increase lrom genera* 
tion to generation is 55 per cent., or that every 1,000 women 
are succeeded, at the interval of 33^ years, by 1,553 women ; 
every two couples, male and female, by three. If the interval is 
contracted, and the increase from 1,000 to 1,553 takes place in 
80 years, the annual rate of population increases, from 1*329 to 
1*477 per oent. ; 'and as’we assume by hypothesis that the births 
and the lifetime remain the same, the population would be ulti¬ 
mately one-ninth part more numerous than it was under the for 
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mer conditions. Early marriages have the effect of shortening 
the interval between generations, and tend in this way to in¬ 
crease the population.” 

3. “ An increase in the fertility of marriages will evidently 
cause an increase in the population.” 

4. “ In ordinary times, a large proportion of the marriageable 
women of every country are unmarried, and the most direct ac¬ 
tion on the population is produced by their entering the married 
state. Thus, in the Southeastern division, comprising Surrey, 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, and Berks, the number of women of the 
age of 20, and under the age of 45, amounted, at the last census, 
to 290,209, of whom 169,806 were wives, and 120,403 were 
widows or spinsters. 49,997 births were registered in the same 
counties during the year 1850, or ten children were born in 1850 
to every 58 women living in 1851. Of the children, 46,705 were 
born in wedlock, 3,292 were born out of wedlock; consequently, 
36 wives bore in the year ten children, and of 366 unmarried 
women of the same age (20-45), ten also gave birth to children. 
A change in the matrimonial condition of a large proportion of 
the 120,403 unmarried women, out of 290,209 women at the 
child-bearing age, would, have an immediate effect on the num¬ 
bers of the population ; and, if continued, by increasing the rate 
of birth to the living through successive generations, would ope¬ 
rate on population like a rise in the rate of interest on the in¬ 
crease of capital.” 

5. “ The effect of migration on the numbers of the popula¬ 
tion is evident. It is probable that the immigration of Irish has 
contributed to the increase of the population in England, and it 

is certain that the emigration from the united kingdom contri¬ 
butes largely to the increase of the population of the United 
States. The emigrants are a self-perpetuating body in healthy 
climates, and they increase faster abroad than the general popu¬ 
lation at home, as they contain an excess of the population at 
the reproductive age ; so that, if their numbers are added toge¬ 
ther, it is certain that we get, in the aggregate, a number much 
below the actual number of survivors. The population of Great 
Britain and Ireland ,, including the army, navy, and merchant sea¬ 
men, was 21,272,187 in 1821, and about 27,724,849 in 1851 ; but 
in the interval, 2,685,747 persons emigrated, who, if simply ad¬ 
ded to the population of the United Kingdom, make the survi¬ 
vors and descendants of the races within the British Isles in 1821, 
now (in 1851) 30,410,595.” 

6. 14 The numbers of the population are increased by an 
abundance of the necessaries of life, and reduced by famines, 
epidemics, and public calamities, affecting the food, industry, 
and life of the nation. The pestilences of the middle ages—the 
famine, the influenza, and the cholera of modern times—are ex- 
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amples of one class of these agencies; the security and freedom 
which England has latterly enjoyed, are examples of the benefi¬ 
cent effect of another class of influences, not only on the hap¬ 
piness of the people, but also on the numbers which the country 
can sustain at home and can send abroad to cultivate, possess, 
and inherit other lands. ,, 

The extent to which all these causes affect the increase of 
population of Great Britain, will ultimately be known by means 
of a continuous series of such observations as have been com¬ 
menced at the present census. 


Art. L—MANAGEMENT OF SLATES. 

[Several very interesting papers have appeared from time to time in the pages 
of the Review upon this subject, but the views of the following are so eminently 
wise and practicable that we cannot refrain from giving it a place. Robert Collins, 
of Macon, Geo., is the author, in the columns of the Alabama Planter .] 

History teaches the existence of slavery, from the earliest 
period of time. 

It is at least coeval with the records of human society. It 
prevailed in all the greatest and most civilized nations of anti¬ 
quity. The earliest glimpses of Egyptian life exhibit pictures 
of bondage. The oldest monuments of human labor upon her 
soil everlastingly perpetuate both her greatness, and the extent 
of that system of slavery by which such greatness was achieved. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful and founder of the Jewish 
nation, was the purchaser and owner of hundreds of slaves. 
Babylon and Tyre were markets for the sale of men. The fir- 
trees and cedars of Lebanon were cut and hewed by the ser¬ 
vants of Haram, and brought to Joppa in floats by sea; thence 
carried to Jerusalem by the servants of the King of Israel. The 
Temple of Solomon was arrayed in all its glory by the mighty 
power of this system, directed by the highest wisdom. 

In Attica, Laconia, and all the other prominent States of clas¬ 
sic Greece, the slave population was greater than the free, and 
the same waa true of Rome in her most virtuous days. 

Slavery was established and sanctioned by divine authority ; 
and ever since the decree went forth, that the descendants of 
Canaan should be “ servants of servants,” slavery has existed in 
a variety of forms, and in nearly all nations ; until now, in the 
midst of the nineteenth century, we find ourselves in the posses¬ 
sion of three and a half millions of this peculiar race, without 
any agency on our part. 

Being thus providentially, as it were, endowed with the respon¬ 
sibilities, as well as advantages, which necessarily arise from this 
foreordained connection of the races, the management and treat¬ 
ment which shall best subserve the welfare and interest of both, 
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becomes one of the most important practical inquiries that can 
possibly engage our attention. 

In attempting an essay upon this subject, we can gather but 
little aid from the long historical record which we have of the 
institution, for although we learn that slaves were nearly always 
employed in labor, yet we see no account of how they were 
clothed or fed, or find any data of comparative results of differ¬ 
ent modes of treatment, or labor, whereby we can be guided in 
our search after a system comprising the greatest benefits. We 
must therefore rely upon the observation, experience, and prac¬ 
tice of the present time, as the only source of useful and correct 
information upon the subject. 

The writer has been accustomed to slavery from his earliest 
days, and for thirty years has been much interested in their man¬ 
agement, both on plantations and public works, and has therefore 
been prompted by his own interests, as well as inclination, to try 
every reasonable mode of management, treatment, living and 
labor ; and the result of a long experience has fully satisfied 
him, and proved beyond doubt, that the best interests of all par¬ 
ties are most promoted by a kind and liberal treatment on the 
part of the owner, and the requirement of proper discipline and 
strict obedience on the part of the slave. Indeed, the Creator 
seems to have planted in the negro an innate principle of pro¬ 
tection against the abuse of arbitrary power; and it is the law 
of nature which imperatively associates the true interest of the 
owner with the good treatment and comfort of the slave. Hence 
abuses and harsh treatment carry their own antidote, as all such 
cases recoil upon the head of the owner. Every attempt to force 
the slave beyond the limits of reasonable service, by cruelty or 
hard treatment, so far from exacting more work, only tends to 
make him unprofitable, unmanageable; a vexation and a curse. 

It being, therefore, so manifestly against the interest of all 
parties, as well as opposed to the natural feelings of humanity, 
and refinement, and civilization of the age, a case of cruelty or 
abuse of a slave by his owner is seldom known, and universally 
condemned. 

Negro Houses .—Among the first objects that occupy the at¬ 
tention of the planter, in the settlement of a new place, is the 
selection of a propor location for his buildings. This should al¬ 
ways be done with great care, and with an especial view to 
health. Good water is indispensable, and should be obtained at 
almost any cost, as without it there can be no permanent health. 
It should be obtained from wells or springs, if possible ; but if 
that cannot be done, then proper cisterns should be constructed, 
and placed to receive the rain water from the buildings, by which 
means a constant supply of healthy water may be kept on hand. 

The houses should be placed, if possible, under the shades of 
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the native forests; but where that cannot be done, the china, or 
mulberry, or some quick growth, should be immediately trans¬ 
planted, so as to cover the buildings, in some degree, from the 
rays of the sun. The buildings should be placed about two feet 
above the ground, so that the air can pass freely under them, and 
also be well ventilated with doors and windows. They should 
be sufficiently large, say about sixteen by twenty feet, and but 

# one family should be put in a house ; there is nothing more in¬ 

jurious to health or demoralizing in feeling, than crowding them 
together. They had much better sleep in the open air than in 
crowded tight houses. Each house or family should be furnish¬ 
ed with suitable bedding and blankets, for while a proper outfit 
costs a few dollars in the beginning, they save twice as much in 
the end—they add greatly to the comfort and health of the slave, 
and enable him much better to perform the labor required. 

Feeding of Slaves .—In former years the writer tried many 
ways and expedients to economize in the provision of slaves by 
using more of the vegetable and cheap articles of diet, and less 
of the more costly and substantial. But time and experience 
have fully proved the error of a stinted policy; for many years 
the following uniform mode has been adopted, with much suc¬ 
cess and satisfaction, both to the owner and to the slaves. 

The allowance now given per week to each haqd—men, wo¬ 
men, boys, and girls that are old enough to go into the field to 
work —is five pounds of good clean bacon, and one quart of mo¬ 
lasses, with as much good bread as they require ; and in the fall 
or sickly season of the year, or on sickly places, the addition of 
one pint of strong yoffee, sweetened with sugar, every morning 
before going toWork. These provisions are given out on some 
designated night* of each week; and for families it is put to¬ 
gether ; but to single hands it is given to each separably, and 
they then unite in squads or messes, and have their meat cooked 
for them by a woman who is detailed for that purpose/or keep 
it themselves, as they please. Their bread is baked daily in 
loaves, by a woman who is kept for that duty. Each house or 
family should have a garden attached for raising their own vege- 
♦ tables. 

This mode of allowancing relieves the owner from much trou¬ 
ble in daily supervising their provisions, and is much more sat¬ 
isfactory to the slave. Under this system of treatment, a word of 
complaint in relation to their living is seldom heard. Some plant¬ 
ers, however, differ on this subject, and prefer the plan of cooking 
and eating at one common table ; and it is possible, with a small 
tiumber of hands, and where the owner is willing to derote a 
good deal of attention to that matter, that he may save a small * 
amount. But it will not be so satisfactory, and he will probably 
not gain enough to pay for the trouble. Children, of course, 
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hand should know his duty, and be required to perform it; but 
as before intimated, the owner has nothing to gain by oppression 
or over-driving, but something to lose ; for he cannot, by such 
means, extort more work. But still, if it become necessary to 
punish the negro.for not doing his duty, or the violation of rules, 
it does not make him revengeful, as it would an Indian or white 
man, but it rather tends to win his attachment, and promote his 
happiness and well-being. Slaves have no respect or affection 
for a master who indulges them over much, or who, from fear, or 
false humanity, fails to assume that degree of authority necessary 
to promote industry and enforce good order. At the* same time, 
proper and suitable indulgences and privileges should be granted, 
for the gratification and amusement of the negro; but they 
should always be exercised by special permission, for they are a 
people ever ready to prkctise upon the old maxim of" 1 'give an 
inch and take an ell.” 

Negroes are by nature tyrannical in their dispositions ; and, if 
allowed, the stronger will abuse the weaker ; husbands will often 
abuse their wives, and mothers their children, so that it becomes 
a prominent duty of owners and overseers to keep peace, and 
prevent quarrelling and disputes among them ; and summary 
punishment should follow any violation of this rule. 

Slaves are also a people that enjoy religious privileges. 
Many of them place much value upon it, and to every reasonable 
extent that advantage should be allowed them. They are never 
injured by preaching, but thousands become wiser and better' 
people, and more trustworthy servants, by their attendance at 
church, Religipys services should be provided and encouraged 
on every plantation. A zealous and vehement style, both in 
doctrine and manner, Is best adapted to their temperament; 
they .are good believers in mysteries and miracles ; ready con¬ 
verts; and adherer with much pertinacity' to .their opinions when 
formed^ 

V No card playing, or gambling of any description, should be 
allowed, undei\ severe penalties. And the Maine Liquor Law- 
should be rigidly -enforced on every estate:* * r 

Manning among Slaves. —Taking wives and husbands among 
tbeir fellow-servants at home, should be as much.encouraged as 
possible ; and although intermarrying with those belonoring to 
other estates should not be prohibited, yet it is always likely to’ 
lead to difficulties and troubles, and should be avoided as much 
as possible. They cannot live together as they ought, and are 
constantly liable to separation in the changing of property. It/ 
is -true they usuaily have but little ceremony, in forming these 
connections*; and many of them look upon their obligation to 
each-other very slightly ; but in others, again, is found a degree v 
of faithfulness, fidelity and affection, which owners admire; an<i 
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hence, they always dislike to separate those manifesting such 
traits of character. 

Sickness .—Proper and prompt attention, in cases of sickness, 
is a vastly important matter among slaves. Many plantations 
are inconvenient to medical aid, therefore owners and overseers 
should always understand the treatment of such common cases 
as usually occur on places under their charge. This is easily 
done, and many times a single dose of some mild and well-un¬ 
derstood medicine, given at the beginning of a complaint, re¬ 
moves the cause and effects a cure at once, when delay or neg¬ 
lect might render it a serious case. 

A bountiful supply of red pepper should be cultivated, and 
kept on hand and used freely, in damp sections, where sore 
throats are apt to prevail, and also in fall complaints. It acts by 
creating a glow over the whole body, without any narcotic ef¬ 
fect ; it produces general arterial excitement, and prevents, in a 
considerable degree, that languor and apathy ot the system, 
which render it so susceptible to chills and fevers ; it may be 
given in any way or form which their taste or fancy may dictate. 


Art. XL—ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CULTURE OF COTTON IN AMERICA. 

Though the cotton manufacture of England was, at its origin, 
supplied with the raw material from the Levant, and subsequently 
from the West Indies and South America, the United States 
soon became the principal exporters of. what appeared to have 
been an exotic to their soil, though an ordinary short staple is 
stated by Mr. Seabrook to have been grown in Virginia, in a 
limited way, at least 130 years before the Revolution. In Wilson’s 
account of the Province of Carolina, in America, published in 
1682, it is stated that “ cotton of the Cyprus and Malta sort 
grows well, and a good plenty of the seed is sent thither.” Mr. 
Spalding, of Sapelo Island, near Darien, in Georgia, has stated 
that his father was one of the first to cultivate the long staple or 
Sea Island cotton, in 1787, from seed received from the Baha¬ 
mas. The seeds of probably the same cotton, carried into the 
interior and upland parts of Georgia, from the poor soil and 
dryer climate, and the necessary modifications of culture, pro¬ 
duced what is known as upland cotton. The culture spread 
thence into the States which abut upon the Gulf of Mexico. 
There the rich soil and moist climate required the cultivation to 
be suited to it; but everything being congenial, and fresh seed 
introduced from Mexico, the largest known returns have been 
obtained. 

• In England, the invention of machinery, by Wyatt, Har- 
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greaves, and Arkwright, from 1739 to 1769, and the consequent 
establishment of the factory system about 1785, greatly increased 
the demand for cotton wool. This demand could hardly have 
been supplied if the culture had not been so vigorously taken up 
by the Americans; but even they, with their deficiency of labor, 
would never have been able to free from its seed the quantities 
of cotton which they grew, if it had not been for the invention 
of Whitney’s saw-gin, in 1793. This is justly stated to have 
done as much for the cultivators of America as the above in¬ 
ventions did for the cotton manufacturers of England ; but he 
was not better treated in the New than his brother inventors 
usually are in the Old World. 

But this fortunate conjunction of an extensive demand with 
the means of supplying it, the latter occurring among a people 
ready and able to take advantage of the opportunity, soon estab¬ 
lished the cotton trade of the United States on an extensive and 
also secure basis, because it was founded on the excellent quality 
of the raw material. 

Mr. Macgregor, in his valuable Commercial Statistics, vol. iii., 
p. 452, mentions, that “ among the provincial trade returns we 
find that among the exports of ‘ Charles Town/ from November, 
1747, to November, 1748, were 7 bags of cotton wool, valued at 
£ 3 11s. 5d. per bag. In 1754, some cotton was exported from 
South Carolina. In 1770, there were shipped for Liverpool 3 
bales from New-York, 4 bales from Virginia and Maryland, and 
3 barrels full of cotton from North Carolina. From the official 
returns it appears that the first arrival of cotton wool in Liver¬ 
pool, the produce of the United States, took place in 1770, and 
consisted of 2,000 lbs. Fourteen bags arrived during the year 
1785. And the total import during the six years from 1785 to 
1790 inclusive, was 1,441 bags, weighing about 150 lbs. each; 
but the supply was neither uniform nor extensive, the import in 
1789 having exceeded that of the following year 731 bags.”— 
( Macgregor , 1 c., p. 465.) 

In the year 1791, 189,316 lbs. of cotton were exported from 
the United States ; but in 1794 the quantity had increased to 
1,601,700 lbs.; and by the end of the century to nearly 
18,000,000 lbs. The production of cotton has continued annu¬ 
ally to increase, and probably now amounts to about a thousand 
millions of pounds, or to about 2,500,000 bales; of this a quan¬ 
tity, which has been steadily increasing from year to year, and 
now amounts to about 500,000 bales, is retained for home con¬ 
sumption. The remainder is exported chielly to Europe, but by 
far the largest proportion to this country. 

As it is desirable to have the means of comparing the pro¬ 
gress of the different cotton-growing States one with another, as 
well as of observing the general increase, and how the crops of 
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particular seasons affect the commerce and manufactures of other 
countries, we insert the following tables. In these, the States 
are arranged geographically, in order afterwards to weigh the 
influence of physical causes in limiting or extending the powers 
of production. In the first table we may see that the Southern 
Atlantic States, though they increased their culture very rapidly, 
yet were very soon equalled by the Gulf States, though these 
began the culture at so much a later period. The author has 
compiled this table from Commercial Statistics , iii., p. 462 : 

I. Estimated Crops of Cotton in America , in lbs., from 1790 to 1834, given 
in Millions and Tenths. 
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In the following table, the imports of American cotton into 
Great Britain, from 1834 to the present time, are given in bales. 
These are estimated to have weighed, on an average, 330 lbs. 
from 1833 to 1842 inclusive ; but the average weight, at present, 
is 385 lbs. # Here we see that the Atlantic States have either 
diminished their exports of late years, or have remained station¬ 
ary ; while the Gulf States have increased theirs to an enormous 
extent. The same fact is thus exhibited : 


Actual Average of the Eighteen Crops, from 1824 to 1841. 

First 6 years. Second 6 years. Third 6 years. 

South Atlantic States. .433,000 bales. .522.000 hales. . 529.000 bales. 

Gulf States.253,000 “ ..504,000 “ ..1,030,000 “ 

Under the head of New-Orleans, the produce of Louisiana and 
of Mississippi are included, as well as of some of the interior 
States, as of Tennessee, which is brought down the River Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


II. Growth of Cotton in the different States of America, from 1834 to 1849, in 

Bales. 


Years. 


N. S. 

Virginia. Carolina. Carolina. 


N. 

Georgia. Florida. Alabama. Mississippi. Orleans. Texas. 


1834- 35-33,170..34,399.-203,166. .222,070.. 52,085.-197.692.. — -.511,146,. — 

1835- 36....29,197 32,557.. 231.237. .270,121. . 79,762. 236,715.. 6,889. .474,747. — 

1836- 37....28,618.. 18,004..196,377..262,971.. 83,703.-232,243.. 7,755.. 593.259.. — 

1837- 38-32,000. .23,719..294,334..304,210..106,171..309,607.. 19,875. .711,681.. — 


* Thus, 358 lbs. per bale for Uplands or Georgia, &c. ; 437 lbs. for New-Or¬ 
leans and Alabama; 360 lbs for Sea Island. ( Messrs. Holt's Circular.) The 
planters commonly calculate 400 lbs. to a bale. 
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Ymtv Virginia Carol hi*. Carotta*. Georgia. 

1838 39....22,200 .11*130 .21°.17l *65.112 

1839- 10 . .20,900.. 9,394. .313,194..292,093. 

1840- 41_21,800.. 7,865..227,400.. 148,947 

1811-42....21,012.. 9,737..260,164 .232,271 

1842 - 43 . ..15,639 9,029. .851,658 299.491 

1843- 44_15,600.. 8,618. .304,870 255,597 

1844- 45 ...25,200.. 12,487 . 426,361 295,540. 

1845- 46 ... 16,282 10,637 .251,405.. 191.911 

1846- 47....15,819.. 6,061 350,200. .242,^69 

1817-48.... 8,952.. 1,518. .261,752. .254,825 
1848-49 17,550.. 10,041..458,117 . 391,3i2. 


Florida. Alabama. Mississippi. Orleans. 
75,177 . 251,742 . 16.432 568,562 

136,257 - 445 , 725 .. 6 , 767 . . 946,905 
. 93,552 320 , 701 .. 1 , 085 . . 613,593 

. 114,416 318,315 . 727 , 658 ... 

. 161 , 088 .. 481,714 . 1 , 060 , 246 ... 

145,562 . 467,990 . 832 , 172 ... 

. 188,693 517.196 ... 929 , 126 .... 

. 141 , 184 .. 421,966 .... 1 , 037,144 ... 
. 127,832 323 . 462 . ... 703 , 979 ... 

153 . 776 .. 436.836 . 1 , 190 , 733 ... 

200 . 186 .. 518.706 .... 1 , 093 , 797 ... 


In the third table, the aggregate crop and exports for the last 
twelve years are given, in order that we may alterwards see how 
these affect the exports from India in the same or following 
years. These are taken from the Circular, for the year 1849, 
of Messrs. Tetley, the eminent brokers of Mincmg Lane : 

III. The Crop of Cotton Wool in the United State* of America, with the Ex- 
port for the hist Twelve Years. 

Export. 


Years. 

Crop. 

Great Britain. 

1837-38... 

..1,801,497... 

...1,165,155.. 

1838-39... 

..1,360,532... 

... 798,418.. 

1839-40... 

...2,177,835... 

...1,246.791.. 

1840-41... 

. ..1.634,945... 

... 858,742.. 

1841-42... 

..1,684,211... 

. .. 935,631.. 

1842-43... 

...2,378,875... 

...1,469.711., 

1843-44.. 

...2.030,409... 

...1,202,498. . 

1844-45... 

...2,394.503... 

...1,439,306.. 

1845-46... 

...2,100.537. .. 

...1,102,369.. 

1846-47.. 

...1,778,651... 

... 830,909. . 

1847-48.. 

...2,347,634... 

...1,324,265.. 

1848-49... 

...2,728,596... 

...1,537,901. 


,242,243...... 34,028 

447,465.... ..181,747 

.348,776.105,759 


The energetic planters of the Southern States of the'Ameri- 
can Union cannot but be deeply interested in a culture which 
gives such extensive occupation to their slave ^P«j^ on - th ® 
more especially as it is subject to a multitude of accidents irom 
Se vicissitudes of season's and the depredations of msec s 
Thus, though the crop has so greatly increased when v 'ewed in 
a series of years, yet considerable fluctuations occasionally take 
place in the quantity produced. It has been said, that a good 
crop, with the advantage of a mild winter, as compared w,tha 
bad season and early irosts, make a difference ol oi 
700 000 bales. In 1838 a severe trost, occurring on the 7tn 
October, severely injured the crop. In 1845 iV ^!*;fkiB£r 

2,400,000 bales, but in 1846 only about 1 .SOO OOO bales maK g 
a difference of 600,000 bales, all destroyed, it is said £y c « 
pillars. The present crop is expected to be 
bales, against 2,700,000 of the previous year. Die »c 
in quantity necessarily produce great variations in puce. 1 hus, 
IheC price at Liverpool of New-Orleans cotton vvas- 
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In June, 1845.3*d. per lb. 

“ 1846.4j “ 

“ 1847.5*1 “ 


In June, 1848. ... 

“ 1849.... 

In Dec., 1849.... 


,3-|d. per lb. 
• 3 > 

.5 “ 


The American planter necessarily suffers from any deprecia¬ 
tion in the value of his produce, though he is in some measure 
remunerated for the smallness of a crop by the increase in price 
which almost necessarily ensues, when any deficiency in quan¬ 
tity is experienced. But still he complains, and apparently with 
justice, of the continued decline which has taken place in prices. 
Mr. Woodbury, Secretary of the United States Treasury, has 
shown that the average prices at the places of exportation for 
each period of five years has been— 


1791-1795 .15|d. per lb. 

1796-1800 .18, “ 

1801-1805 .12* “ 

1806-1810 . 9* 

1811-1815. 7* “ 


1816-1820.13d. per lb. 

1821-1825. 8 

1826-1830. 5 

1831-1835.... 6 


Since then, still lower prices have been obtained. Mr. Turner 
stated to the Committee of the House of Commons that he had 
bought ordinary Orleans cotton on one occasion as low as 3^d., 
and that its average price for the years from 1843 to 1846 might 
be considered to have been about 4d. The planter anxiously 
inquires whether such depression is likely to be permanent, and 
also whether other cultures, such as that of the sugar-cane, are 
not more profitable. [The reverse has been the case.— Editor.3 


Art. XII.—SOME CENSUS STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Ascertained and Estimated Population of the United States for each year 
from 1790 *<Tl860. 


Years. 

Aggregate. 

Years. 

Aggregate. Years. 

Aggregate. 

1790. 

.3,929 827 

1814.. 

...8,117,710 

1838. 

...16,131,087 

1791 . 

.4,049,600 

1815. 

.. .8,353,338 

1839 

16,593 630 

1792 . 

.4,173^)24 

1816. 

... 8,595^806 

1840. 

...17,069.453 

1793. 

.4,300,210 

.4,431,272 

1817. 

...8,845,312 

1841. 

...17,600,752 

1794. 

1818. 

...9,102,060 

1842. 

...18,148,589 

1795. 

.4,566 329 

1819. 

...9,366,261 

1843. 

...18,713,479 

1796. 

.4,705,504 

1820. 

...9,638,131 

1844. 

.. .19,295,971 

1797. 

.4,848.919 

1821. 

...9,920,600 

1845. 

.. .19,896,574 

1798. 

.4,996,705 

1822 . 

. . 10,211,348 

1846 . 

...20,515,871 

1799 . 

.5,148,994 

1823. 

..10,510,618 

1647. 

...21,154,444 

1800. 

.5,305,925 

1824. 

.10,818,659 

1848. 

.. .21.812,893 

1801. 

.5,473,507 

1825. 

. 11,135,727 

1849. 

...22,491.305 

1802. 

.5,646,176 

1826. 

..11,462.088 

1850. 

.. .23,191,876 

1803. 

.5,824,398 

1827. 

..11,798,013 

1851. 

.. 23,873,717 

1804. 

.6,008,246 

1828. 

..12,143,783 

1852. 

.. .24,575,604 

1805. 

.6.197,897 

1829 . 

..12,499,687 

1853. 

...25,298.126 

1806. 

.6,393,534 

.6.595,346 

1830 . 

.. 12,866,<-20 

1854. . 

...26,041,800 

1807 . 

1831. 

. .13,234,931 

1855. 

...26,807,521 

1808. 

.6.803,528 

1832 . 

- -13,614 420 

1856. 

.. .27,595,61^2 

1809. 


1833. 

..14,004,789 

1857. 

... 28,406.974 

1810. 

.7.239,814 

1834. 

..14,406,3-0 

1858. 

...29,242,139 

1311. 

.7,449,960 

1835. 

..14,819.425 

1859. 

...30,101,857 

1812_ 

1813. 

.7,666.206 

.7,888,729 

1836 . 

1837 . 

..15,244,344 

..15,681,447 

1860. 

...30,986,651 
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Nativities of White Population of the United States. 


Statie, Diatri 'la and Territo- 
ries. 

Born in the State. 

Bo-a oat of lb 
Stale, awl in the 
ITnited State*. 

Born in F"f» gn 
Count/ 14 . 

Unknown. 

AWMf.tr. 

Number. [Ratio 

Numb r. 

j Ratio. 

Number. Ratio. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

Alabama. 

231,691'55.03 

183,324 

42.98 

7,498 1.76 

1,001 

023 

426.514 

Arkansas. 

60,996)37 61 

98.950,61 01 

1.468 0.90 

775 

0 48 

162 169 

California . 

7,696! 8.40 

61,866 67.51 

21 629 23 60 

444 

0 19 

91.635 

Columbia. Dial, of_ 

J6.375 46.43 

14,620 38.54 

4 913 12.9,*. 

33 

0.08 

37.941 

Connecticut......- 

284,978 78.49 

39,117 

10.77 

3 8 374 1 0 57 

f3<* 

0.17 

363.099 

Delaware . 

55.591,78.11 

10.326 

14 51 

5.243 7 37 

9 

0.01 

71.169 

Florida.. 

19 120)40.51 

25.332 53 671 

2.740 6 *0 

11 

0 09 

47,203 

Georgia. . 

396,298 75.98 

11 6,26b 2 * 68 ' 

6.452 1 24 

554 

0.11 

521.572 

Illinois. 

331,089 39. J 3 

399,733 

47 25 

111.860 13 22 

3,352 

0.40 

846.034 

Indiana. 

520,583 53 28 

398.695,40.60 

55.537 5 68 

2,339 

024 

977,154 

Iowa. * . 

41,305 21 53 

129.248 67.36 

21.014 10 95 

314 

0 16 

191.691 

Kentucky. 

580.129 76.19 

146.58219 51 

31.401 4.13 

1,301 

0.17 

761.413 

Louisiana. 

126,917,49 67 

60,641 

23 74 

67.308 26.34 

6J5 

0.25 

255 491 

Maine . 

514 655 68.46 

35,019 

6 02 

31,605 5 45 

444 

0 07 

56| ,M3 

Maryland . 

326,040 78.01 

40,610 

9.72 

51.011 12 20 

282 

0.07 

417.943 

Massachusetts. 

679,625 68 97 

139,419 

14.15 

163.59816.60 

2.808 

0.28 

985.450 

Michigan.. 

137,637 34.84 

201,586 

51.02 

54.593 13.82 

1,255 

0.32 

395.071 

Ml-sissippi . 

135,501*45 82 

151.916 

52.40 

4,7HQ 1.61 

469 

0.17 

295.718 

Missouri.. . 

265.304,44.81 

249.223 

42.11 

76.570 12.93 

907 

0.15 

592.004 

New-Hampshire. 

258,132 61.31 

44.925 

14 15 

14 257 4 49 

142 

0.05 

317,456 

New Jersey. 

361,691 77.70 

43.711 

9.39 

59.804 12.85 

303 

0.06 

465,509 

New-York. 

2092,076 68.63 

296,754 

9 74 

655,224 21.49 

4,271 

0.14 

3,048.325 

North Carolina. 

529.483 95 74 

20,784 

3.76 

2 565 0.46 

196 

004 

553.(28 

Ohio . 

1,203,490[61.56 

529,208 

27 07 

218,099 11 15 

4.253 

0 22 

1,955.050 

Pennsylvania. 

1,767,310 79.15 

165.966 

7.35 

308,195 13.42 

1,7791 

l 0.08 

2,258.160 

Rhode Island. 

98 754 68.64 

21.221 

1475 

23,832 16 56 

6h 

I 0 05 

143.875 

South Carolina. 

253,390 92 29 

12.601 

4 59 

8.508 3 10 

55; 

0.02 

274.563 

Tennessee. 

58O.095i76.73 

168 966 

22 33 

5,638 0.74 

1,537 

I 0.20 

756.836 

Texas . 

43,261 26 10 

92.657 60.15 

17,620 11.44 

476 

o.ai 

154,034 

Vermont. 

228 489 72.91 

50.89 i 

16.24 

33,688 10.75 

331! 

0.10 

313.402 

Virginia. 

813,811 90.95 

57,582 

6.44 

22.953 2.57 

454; 

1 0.05 

694.800 

Wisconsin. 

54,312 17,82 

139.160 

45.66 

110,471 36.25 

807 

0.27 

304,756 

® r Minnesota . 

1,572 26 04 

2,480 

41.17 

1,977 32 74# 3 

0.05 

6,038 

1 New-Mexico. 

58.404,94.93 

761 

1.24 

2,151 3.49 

209 

0 34 

61,525 

j- ] Oregon. 

2.301 17.58 

9,630 

73.63 

959 7 33 

191 

1 46 

13.067 


1,15910.23 

8,117 

71.64 

2,044 18.01 

.0 

1009 

11.330 

Total. 

!|3,104,889 67.06 

4,174,940 

21.35 

$£40,581 11 16 

32,658 

0.17 

19,553 086 


By comparing the above table with one made up from the British Census of 1841, 
(the returns for 1851 embracing these particulars not having been yet received,) it 
will be seen that whilst lor our oldest States, such as North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, only 95, 92, 90, 78 and 79 per. d-nt. re¬ 
spectively of the free population (the proportion will not he affected for the slave) 
were born in the States of their residence, in England there were 96 per cent. ; in 
Ireland, 99.58 ; in Scotland, 93 per cent. In some of our States, such as Wis¬ 
consin, Iowa and California, the proportion runs down as low as seventeen, 
twenty-one, and eight per cent. Only 16 per cent, in England and 5 per cent, in 
Ireland resided out of their native countries ! The proportion of foreign born was 
not more than one-tenth of one per cent, in Scotland, one-twentieth of one per 
cent, in Ireland, and one-fiftieth of one per cent, in England, against over eleven 
per cent, in the United States, thirty-six per cent, in Wisconsin, and twenty-six 
per cent, in Louisiana, and one-half of one per cent, in North Carolina, and three- 
quarters of one per cent, in Tennessee. 

Nativities of Staves .—It is almost impossible to distinguish between the native 
born and foreign born slaves, and no facts were collected upon this subject, except 
under the census schedules of mortality. From these it appears that slaves, ex¬ 
cept to some extent, Africans were generally considered of the nativity of the place 
of decease. As few slaves have been introduced into the country since 1808, and 
these chiefly into Florida, previously to 1819, under the Spanish rule, and into 
Louisiana, it will be necessary to look into the class over 60 years of age for tho 
survivors of the original Africans. The whole number of slaves in 1850 over 60 
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years of age was 114,752. Of these, no one familiar with the South would admit 
that more°than 8,000 or 10,000 were Africans. In Louisiana, in 1849-1850, 110 
Atrican^glaves are reported to have died, out of a total of 6,083 deaths of slaves of 
all ages. In Virginia few or no African deaths are mentioned. The ages of de¬ 
ceased Africans on the schedules generally range higher than 60, often more 
than 70, and in South Carolina as high as 80, 90, 100 and 110. 

Black and Mulatto Population of the United States. 


Slave and Free. 


Rates of Molattoes 
to 100 Blacks. 


States and Territories. 

Blacks. 

GO ! 

<U 

1 I 

1 | 

Blacks. 

Mulattoes. 

00 

*6 

§ 

s 

Mulattoes. 

Total. 

Free. 

£ 

c3 

CO 


567 

1,698 

407 

321,239 

21,605 

321,806 

23,303 

7.24,299.47 


6.72 


201 

40,739 

6,361 

40,940 

6,768' 

16.53 202 47 


15.61 


876 

87 

— 

_ 1 

875 

87! 

9.94 

i 9.94 




6,783 

5,895 

16,425 

229 

3,276 

2,885 

802 

9,668 

4,078 

42.18 

1 48.29 


27.80 

Connecticut. 

1,798 

1,648 

703 

2,207 

83 

5,895 

18,632 

1,798“ 

1,731, 

30 50 
9.29 

! 30.50 
10.03 


3.76 


36,288 

3,022 

36,517 

3,725 

10.20 306.99 


8.33 


1,403 

1,528 

359,013 

22,669 

360,416 

24,197 

6.71 108.91 


6.31 


2,930; 

2,506 

— 


2,930 

2,506 

85.53; 85.53 


— 


5,941 

5,321 

_ 


5,941 

5,321 j 
155 

89 56 

89.56| 

— 


178 

155 

— 


178 

1 87.08 87.08: 

— 


7,381 

3,379 

2,630 

14,083 

181,252 

29,729 

188,633 

32,359 

19.30 

i 35 63, 

16.40 


224,974 

19,835 

228,353 

895 

33,918 

! 14.85 416 78! 

8.82 


89'» 

461 

_ 

— | 

461 

51.51; 51.51 

■ 

— 


61,109 

13,614 

2,340 

82,479 

7,889 

143,588 

21,503 

14.97 22.28, 

9.56 


6,724! 

1,465 

295 

_ 

_ 1 

6,724 

2,340 

34 80 34.60, 

— 

Mi^b igan .. . 

1,118 

_ 

«_• 

1,465 

1,118 

76 31 

76.31 


— 

Mississippi. 

635 

290,148 

19,730 

290,443 

20,365 

1 7.01215.25 

6.60 

Missouri.;.... 

New-Hampshire . 

1,687 

336 

931 

184 

74,187 

13,235 

75,875 

336 

14,166 

184 

18.67 55.19 
54.76 54 76 

17.84 

New-Jersey.. 

20,113 

40,930 

3,697| 

232 

4 

20,345 

3,701 

18. J 9, 18 38; 

1.72 

New-York . 

8,139 


_ 

1 40,930 

8,139 

1 19.88! 19.68 

— 

North Carolina...^ 

Ohio . 

10,258 
11,014 

17,205 

14,265 

271,733 

16,815 

281.991 

11,014 

34,020] 

14.2651 

| 12.06 
1129 52 

167.72' 

129.52! 

6.19 

Pennsylvania .•.. 

38,285 

15,341, 

_ 

_ 

i 38,285 

15,341 

1 40.07 

40.07 


— 

Rhode Island . 

2,939 

731 

_, 

— 

2,939 

731 

I 24.87 

24.87 

’ 

— 

South Carolina. .. 

Tennessee . 

4,588 

2,646 

140 

4,372 

3,776 

372,482 

219,103 

1 12,502 
20,356 

377,070 16,874 
221,7491 24,132 

4.47 95.29 
; 10 88 142 71 

3.35 

9.29 

T'e'KHS .. 

257 

50,458 

7,703 

50,598 

I 7,960i 15.7! 

1 163 15 

15.26 

Vermont . 

512 

206 

_ 

_ 

512 

206 40 23 40.23 

* —' 

Virginia ... 

18,857 

338 

35,476 

428,229 

i 44,299 

i 447,086 

i 79,775 17.84 188.13 

10.34 

Wisconsin . 

297, 

:, — J 

— 

338 

1 297 87.85 . 87.85 

— 

9> (Minnesota . 

16 

23 

— 

— 

lfi 

it 23 143.7; 

5 143.7; 

5. 

.' - — 

5s J New-Mexico . 

6 

16 


— 

e 

i| 16 266 66 266 66 

— 

fc i Oregon r..... 

45 

162 


— 

45 

i‘ 162:360 (70 360 00 

— 

1 Utah . 

15 

9 

- * 9 

i i- 

2-1 

1} 26| 108.33 60.00 188 89 

Total . 

275,400 

»>159.095 2 957,657 

;246,656 3,233.051 

’! 405.7511 12.54 57.56 

8.34 


Occupations .—In no census have the occupations of slaves been recorded. How 
many are employed as mechanics, how many as laborers, how many as house- 
servants, cannot he known ; nor, more than approximately, how many on the dif¬ 
ferent agricultural crops of the South. Deducting the slaves who are known to 
be residents of towns, and approximating for those towns that are unknown, it 
might be safe to say that 400,000 slaves are urban, and 2.804,313 rural, and that 
of the latter class at least as many slaves will be employed as domestics as there 
are slave properties, which would leave about 2,500,000 slaves* to be directly em- 

* These are distributed between the several great staples of the South in something like the 
following proportions, as near as can be judged after a careful consideration of the subject, bear¬ 
ing in mind that large quantities of breadstuff's are produced in addition : 


Hemp. 

. 60,000. 

. 124,000 . 

. 3.4 per cent. 

. 5.0 “ “ 


. 150 000. 

. 6.0 “ “ 

Tobacco. 


.14.0 “ “ 

Cotton, etc.... 

.1,815,000.. 

.72.6 “ “ 


8,500,000 

100 
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ployed in agriculture, including males and females, and persons of all ages. 
Slaves under 10 and over 60 are seldom employed industrially. 

The total number of families iiolding slaves by the census of 1850 was 347,525. 
On the average of 5.7 to a family, there are about 2,000,000 persons in the relation 
of slave-owners, or about one-third of the whole white population of the slave 
States;* in South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, excluding the 
largest cities, one half of the whole population. 


Classification of Slaveholding Families in the United States. 


States. 

u 

1 * 

3 ® 

o _ 

a 

§o 

c® 

SJ ^ 

1 

c 

3 . 

O 

■O'-* 

s 

« 

K> 

t, 

5J 

i 4 

la 

’ 

20 and under 
50. 

k 

C 

ra 

Is 

s 

8 

li 

:§|i 

S| S 6 

8 r 

a l 

3 I = • 
■gi«t 

-SSS 

S'" 

flfj 

fill 

Alabama. 

5,204, 

1,383 

760 

7,737 

6.572: 5,067 

3,524 

957 

216 

16 2 

— : _ 

20,295 

Arkansas. 

Colum., Dist. of... 

1,951 

539 

1,365 

136 

768 

39 

362 

2 

109 

19 

2 — 

H — 

5,999 

1,477 

Delaware. 

329 

352 

117 

20 


_ 

_ 

_1 _ 

_ 

809 

Florida. 

699 

991 

759 

568 

349 

104 

29 

H i 

— ) _ 

3,520 

Georgia. 

6,554 

11,716 

7,701 

6,490 

5,056 

764 

147 

22 4 

2 — 

36,456 

Kentucky.. 

9,244 

4,7r 

13,284 

9,579 

5,022 

1,198 

53 

5 

— 1 _ 

— _ 

38,385 

Louisiana . 

6,072 

4.327 

3.327 

2,652 

1,774 

728 

274 

36 6 

— 1 

4 — 

20,670 

Maryland . 

4,825 

5,331 

i,tna 

655 

72 

7 

— _. 

16,040 

Mississippi . 

3,640 

5,762 

6,228 

5,143 

4,015 

2,964 

910 

169 

18 8 

1 — 

23,116 

Missouri . 

6,878 

4,370 

1,610 

345 

19 

_ 

1 — 

— __ 

19,185 

N. Carolina . 

1,204 

9,608 

8,129 

5,698 

2,625 

465 

76 

12 3 

_J _ 

28.303 

S. Carolina . 

3,492 

6,164 

6,311 

4,955 

3,200 

990 

382 

69 29 

2 2 

25.596 

Tennessee . 

7,616 

10,582 

8,314 

4,852, 

1,121 

2,202 

276 

19 

2 1 


33,664 

Texas . 

1,935 

2 64U 

1,585, 

374 

82 

9 

1, ,- 

_ _ 

7,747 

Virginia . 

11,385 

15,550 

13,030 1 

9,456 ! 

4,680 

646 

107 

8 1 

9 — 

55,063 

Total . 

68,820 

105,083 

80,765.54,595129,733 

6,196| 

1,479 

_ 

187 56 

18 2 

347,525 


When the party owns slaves in different counties or in different States, he will 
be entered more than once. This will disturb the calculation very little, being 
only the case among the larger properties, and it will account for the fact that a 
smaller number of. such properties are reported in some of the States than are 
known to exist, particularly in South Carolina, Virginia and Louisiana. By the 
table it would seem that onc-fifth of the properties are in a single slave, and nearly 
one-half in less than five slaves. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Gayarrc's History of Louisiana. Vol. Ill, 1854. 

The School for Politics , by Charles Gayarre. 1854.—We are indebted to the au¬ 
thor, who is one of the most distinguished citizens of the South, and natives of 
Louisiana, for a copy of these interesting works. Mr. Gayarre has been always 
distinguished as a chaste and elegant writer, an accomplished scholar,.and high- 
minded gentleman. He has been elevated by his native State to positions of high 
honor and dignity, and was at the age of thirty years elected to the Senate of the 
United States. Standing aloof from party intrigues, he is accustomed to act and 
think for himself, and dares to speak his sentiments, however they may run counter 
to those of the public, and, as it sometimes happens, those of his most intimate 
friends. His History of Louisiana is appreciated by scholars all over the Republic, 

* The number includes slave-hirers, but is exclusive of those who are interested conjointly 
with others in slave property. The two will about balauce each other, for the whole South, and 
leave the slave-owners as stated. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


and has now reached its conclusion. The volume before us is the most valuable of 
the series, and discusses the important matters connected with the cession ot the 
province, and the intrigues of the West, which immediately preceded and followed 
that act. The “ School for Politics’’ is a neat little volume, which, without refer¬ 
ring to individual characters, makes up a very pretty pictured what is known as 
political life, and one that is not likely to be very captivating. We shall refer to the 
History more at length in our next issue. 

AN INTERESTING BOOK. 

Na Motu; or, Reef-Rovings in the South Seas , is the title of a new work just 
issued from the press of Pudney & Russell, John Street, New-York. There 
have been many works published recently, having for their locality the romantic 
regions of the South Sea. Herman Melville has gone over this lairy ground, and 
thrown around it a roving, dreamy interest, in his Typee, Omoo , and other 
works This work, with an equal degree of romantic interest to delight the novel 
reader, has much to instruct the general reader of history. The author gives an 
accurate geographical sketch of these islands, and blends information with plea¬ 
sure in imparting it. With these requisites of successful authorship, Mr. Perkins 
brings to his task a rich fund of humor. If the reader should anticipate us in 
getting the hook before he sees this notice, we commend him to turn to page 
27, and read the humorous sketch of “ Training a Green Horn ” Indeed, the 
whole Chapter II., ‘ Having reference to Nautical Economy ,” is replete with this 
characteristic of the writer. Mr. Perkins’ style in description is graphic and pic¬ 
turesque. The chapter descriptive of “ The Green Hills of Hilo ” is highly illustra¬ 
tive of this style of descriptive writing ; an i the plate accompanying the chapter 
imparts a vivid idea of the beauty of the scenery. The book is illustrated through¬ 
out with lithographic plates, from sketches taken on the spot by the author, and 
the typographical execution of the work is highly creditable to the skill and good 
taste of the publishers. Beautifully bound in gilt, at the low price of Si.50. 

The book is divided into “ Parts,” the IV. of which comprises a series of Ap¬ 
pendices, which embrace a history of Polynesia, “ The Island Kingdom of the 
North Pacific,” “The French in the Pacific,” and the“ American Whaling Interests 
in the Pacific.” All these topics are of the greatest interest to the American 
reader; and we are doing but an act of justice in recommending this work to the 
public. 


Subscribers to the Review, whose year begins with July, will be kind enough to 
favor us with early remittances in cash, or orders upon merchants, payable on the 
•ale of crops. This will save us Agents’ commissions and their many annoyances. 
To those who will add $5 to any remittance within two or three months, a copy of 
the Industrial Resources, in three handsome volumes, will bo sent through the 
mail. This is half the subscription price. If persons will not purchase the work 
at its actual value, jwe must sell on any terms, to repay the enormous sum which 
was expended upon it. The Industrial Resources have been quoted and commend¬ 
ed in every section of the Union in the most flattering terms, and yet the Editor is 
forced to the expedient of selling them at less than actual cost! This is the re¬ 
ward that the South accords to those who labor for her ! The matter in the three 
volumes of the Industrial Resources would fill ten octavo volumes of the ordinary 
page and type. It cannot be sold by Agents at less than $6. 
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Art. I.—EDUCATION OP THE DEAF AND DUMB IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Gibbon has very justly observed, that the degree of civiliza¬ 
tion of a nation is distinctly marked by the character of its penal 
laws and modes of punishment; but he might have added, that 
a more certain index of the degree of civilization might be found 
in the presence or absence of certain institutions. All nations 
have institutions of some kind, and these infallibly mark the cha¬ 
racter and degree of civilization. 

What a striking contrast there is between the civilization of 
the best days of Greece and Rome, and that of the 19th century! 
And what are the most prominent characteristics of this civili¬ 
zation of ours ? Are they not our educational humane institu¬ 
tions—our noble institutions for the maintenance and education 
of the deaf, dumb, the blind, the insane, and the idiotic ? These 
infallibly denote the character of the civilization of the age. 
These were utterly unknown to ancient civilization. Indeed, so 
wide is the difference between modern and ancient civilization, 
in respect to the amelioration of the social and physical condition 
of men, that the latter hardly deserves the name. If we of the 
jbth century are in the highest ranks of civilization, the Greeks 
and Romans certainly occupied the lowest, one step lower being 
genuine barbarism. They certainly had not advanced far enough 
in civilization to have what we may call a national sentiment of 
humanity; for where that exists, it will always be actualized in 
the form of humane institutions. Nothing more distinguishes a 
civilized from a semi-barbarous or savage state of society, than 
the establishment of institutions for the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of those unfortunate persons who are incapacitated for the 
active pursuits of life by the loss of some one or more of those 
faculties which are essential to a complete organization. 

The ancients, it is true, had asylums; but they were very 

▼OL. XVII.-NO. V. 1 
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different institutions from those so called of the present day. 
They were not so much humane institutions, as institutions for 
the delay or subversion of justice. The Greek and Roman 
asyla were temples, altars, groves, and statues of the gods or of 
emperors, which, from custom alone, possessed the privilege of 
protecting slaves, debtors, and criminals who fled to them for 
refuge. The laws, however, did not recognize the right of all 
such places to the protection which was claimed; but conferred 
the acvXia, or jus asyli , only upon a certain number of temples, 
altars, &c., such as the Theseum at Athens, which was chiefly 
for the protection of the ill-treated slaves, who could take refuge 
there, and compel their masters to sell them to some other per¬ 
son ; the Altar of. Pity— eheov —supposed to have been 

built by Hercules ; the Altar of Zeus, A yopalog ; the Altars of 
the Twelve Gods; of the Eumenides on Mars Hill; of Ar¬ 
temis, at Munychia. In other parts of Greece there were also 
asyla , the most celebrated of which were the Temple of Posei¬ 
don in Laconia and in Calauria, and the Temple of Athena 
Alea in Tegea. 

Custom, however, among the ancients, seems to have been 
more powerful than law, for all sacred places were supposed to 
protect an individual to a certain extent, whatever his crime 
might be, even if their right to do so was not recognized by the 
laws of the State in which they were situated. The laws, how¬ 
ever, while they gave no power to enter and lay hands upon the 
fugitive, did not forbid the application of fire and smoke, or the 
besieging of the fugitive, until famine drove him out. The ap¬ 
plication of fire was common, as we infer from what Hermione 
says to Andromache— nvp col npocoico) —in Euripides ; and in 
Plautus, from the words of Theuropides to Tranius, who had 
fled to an altar—“ Ioni jubebo ignem et sarmenta , carnifex , cir - 
cumdari.” 

In the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, these places of refuge 
had become so numerous in Greece and Asia Minor, as seriously 
to impede the administration of justice ; and accordingly the Ro¬ 
man Senate, by a command of the Emperor, limited the jus 
asyli to only a few cities ; though, according to Suetonius, he 
entirely abolished them. Thebes and Athens claim the honor of 
establishing the first asylums in Greece, and Romulus in Italy. 
But that ol Romulus, on the side of the Capitoline Hill, was not 
for the protection of fugitives from Roman justice, so much as 
for that of foreign refugees, who thereby materially augmented 
the population ot his infant city. Juvenal, who was fond of as¬ 
sailing the pedigree of the Upper Ten Thousand of his day, sa¬ 
tirically refers all the aristocracy of Rome to this ignoble stock: 

These asyla were long retained by Paganism, and were en- 

11 Et tamen ut longe repetas, longeque revolvas 
N<?men ab infami gentem deducis asylo.” 
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grafted even upon Christianity. The Roman Emperor Antoni¬ 
nus Pius decreed “ that, if a slave in a province fled to the 
temples of the gods or to the statues of the emperors, to avoid 
the ill-usage of his master, the prases could compel the master 
to sell the slave ; and the slave was not regarded by the law as a 
runaway— -fugitivus” In the time of Justinian, the jus asyli was 
extended to Christian churches, the old law of Antoninus Pius be¬ 
ing adapted to the times by substituting the words ad eedem 
sac ram, for ad fana deorum. But still, Christianity had not yet 
made the asylum anything different from what it was at first. It 
was left for the glory of later ages to conceive and found those 
noble institutions for the deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic, 
which now are the highest ornament of humanity, and the cer¬ 
tain evidences of the nigh civilization and refinement of the age. 
They are the noblest fruits of Christianity. Now, almost every 
Christian country has institutions for this unfortunate class, by 
which the defects of the senses are supplied by art, so that the 
deaf, dumb and blind are educated in all of the more useful de¬ 
partments of learning. Thousands of human beings who were, 
until the present age of the world, consigned to utter neglect, 
and suffered to perish in entire ignorance as the beasts, because 
there was not sufficient art and humanity in the world to devise 
relief for them, are now highly educated and made useful mem¬ 
bers of society. Though we have no reliable statistics regarding 
the number of the deaf, dumb and blind of former ages, yet it is 
probable that there were then as many of that unfortunate class 
as now, all of whom were consigned to hopeless neglect—to die 
as l>eings for whom there could be no relief. 

That some idea may be formed of the progress of philanthropy 
in respect to this unfortunate class, we here present such statis¬ 
tics of humane institutions, both of Europe and America, as our ; 
meagre resources for such information admit. The following 
tabular statements we compile from various reliable sources : 

Deaf and Dumb Asylums in Ike United States. 


State. 

Location. 

When 

No. of Pupils. 


Annual 

No. of 


Established. 

,- 

—* 

Total. 

Expend!- 

Teach- 




M. 

F. 


tore. 

era. 

Alabama . 

.Robinsona’a Springs. 

..1853... 

_ 

__ _ 

. . T — , 

.85,000... 


Connecticut... .. 

.Hartford . 

..1818... 

.116... 

84.. 

...300 

..55,632... 

.. 3 

Georgia . 

.Cave Spring.... . 





.. 8,000... 

.. 3 

Illinois. .. 

.Jacksonville . 

..1851... 

_ 

_ 

...109 

..37,409... 

.. 6 

Indiana . 

.Indianapolis . 


. 91... 

61.. 

...153 

..191966... 


Ken tacky . 

. Danville. 

..1823... 

_ 


... 70 


_ 

Louisiana . 

.Baton Rouge . 


_ 





Michigan . 

.Kalamazoo . 

..1848... 

_ 




_ 

Missouri . 

.Fulton . 

..1851... 

. 33... 

18.. 

11. 41 

11 3,400.11 

_ 

New-Jersey . 

. __ 






.. — 

New-York . 

.New-York .. 

..1818... 

1159.1*. 

11911 

111378 

*147,583111 

1. 1» 

North Carolina. 

..Raleigh. 

..1848... 





.. 6 

Ohio. 

.Columbus. 

..1853... 

_ 

_ 

Ill 129 

1114,250*. 11 

.. 8 

Pennsylvania.... 

.Philadelphia.. 

..1320... 

1 98*.‘.I 

65.1 

...143 

..40,359... 

.. 9 

Tennessee. 

.Knoxville. 

..1845... 


__ 


. — 

.. —' 

Virginia. 

. Staunton. 



_ ># 

..‘.137 

..12,000... 

.. — 

Wisconsin. 

.Delavan.. 

1.I8M..*.* 

1 — 11.’ 

— .*.*. 

... 8 

300... 

.. — 

Totals. 





.. 1^87- 

..887,196.... 

.. — 
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438 EDUCATION OF DEAF AND DUMB IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

The above are all State institutions, and are supported by ap¬ 
propriations of the legislatures and by the tuition fees of pupils 
from other States. Some of the States, as New-Hampshire, 
.Vermont, New-Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, have a 
fund for the education of the deaf and dumb, but no institutions; 
others have provided by enactments for the establishment of in¬ 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb, which enactments have not 
yet been carried into effect. 


Institutions for the Insane in the States. 


State. 

Connecicut. 

Location. 

.Hartford. 

When Number - 

Established, p 

.1884 . 80 . 90 ... 

Total. 

170 

Annual 

Expen¬ 

diture. 

$36,349 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

.Jacksonville.... 

.Indianapolis.... 

.1822... 

43 

215 

39 

199 

82 

414 

33,500 

27,000 

' 11 * 


.1862... 









86 

7,500 



.1845.... 



157 









'll* 

a 

_ . . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Massachusetts.. 

..Worcester. 

..1833... 

264 

g§8 

532 

44,000 

tt 


.1846... 



145 


Mlcbignn. 

..Flint . 

.1848... 





Mississippi ~ • • i 

... .lackson_ 

.1848... 




__ 

Miaannri _ 

Fnltnn. 

.1847... 

36 

34 

70 

12,000 

New-Hampshire,Concord. 


70 

73 

143 

12,796 

Mew-Jersey..... 

..Trenton. 


91 

91 

182 

30,000 

New-York. 

..Utica. 

.— ..., 

200 

190 

390 

31,000 

u 


_ 

— 

536 

_ 

Ohio.. 

. Columbus. 


138 

142 

280 

33,200 

Pennsylvania.... 

.. Philadelphia.... 

.1836... 

115 

100 

.215 

54,000 

Rhode Island... 

.. Providence..... 

.1844... 




4,200 

South Carolina. 

. Columbia. 


_ 

_ 

_ 


Tennessee...... 

..Nashville. 

.1851... 

_ 


105 


Vermont........ 

..Brattleboro’_ 

.1836... 



139 

41,800 

Virginia. 

. Williamsburgh.. 


126 

86 

212 

29,000 

ii 

Staunton. 

_ 

201 

138 

339 

35.000 


Institutions for the Blind in the United States. 




When 

No. of Pupils. 


Amount of 

No of 

State. 

Location. 

Established. 

, - 

— v 

Total. 

Expend!- 

Teach- 




M. 

F. 


tures. 

ers. 

Georgia. 

»* — 


.. — ... 

— 


.. — ... 

.. — 

Illinois. 

.Jacksonville. 


. 14... 

11 

.. 25 

..$5,000... 

.. — 

Indiana. 

.Indianapolis. 


—_ 

— 

.. 51 

.. 8,000... 

.. — 

Kentucky. 

.Louisville. 

.1842.... 

.. —_ 

— 

.. 50 

.. — ... 

.. —- 

Massachusetts. 

..Boston.... 

.1833_ 




__ 


Michigan. 

Kalamazoo....... 

.1848_ 






Mississippi..,.. 

.Jackson. 

.1850_ 






Missouri. 

.. St. Louis.' 

1851 .. 



.. 14 

.. 6,000.... 

.. 1 

New-York. 

.. New-York. 

..1836.... 

7_ HI 

_ 

..153 

.31,430... 

.. 8 

North Carolina.. Raleinh. 

.1848_ 

_ 

___ 

_ 

— 

.. 6 

Ohio.. 

•Columbus. 


7 34.71 

32 

7 66 

7 9,ooo .7. 


Pennsylvania.. 

..Philadelphia. 

.— T ,. 

— .. 

_ 

.. 93 

.. — .... 

.. — 

Tennessee. 

.Nashville. 

.1844_ 


_ 


.. 2,500... 

.. —- 

Virginia. 

. Staunton. 



__ 

.. 83 

.. 9,000... 

_ 

Wisconsin.. 

Janesville........ 




.. 9 

.. 2,500... 

_ 

Totals. 





..544. 

...73,430... 



The States of Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, New-Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont, have no institutions for the blind; but all 
of them have a State fund for the education of the blind in 
other State institutions. Louisiana has an institution for the 
blind, in its incipfency, at Baton Rouge. It is, we believe, only 
partially organized. Some of the other States have institutions 

~ ♦ Private institution. 
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for the blind, provided for by laws which are not yet carried into 
effect. South Carolina has a private institution for the blind 
at Spartanburg. 

In 1846, there were only six institutions for the instruction 
of the blind in the whole United States. There are now, as is 
shown by the preceding table, 17, including that of Baton Rouge 
and the Spartanburg institution of South Carolina. 

Of the institutions for the blind, insane, and deaf and dumb 
of foreign countries we have no very reliable statistics, except 
of those for the deaf and dumb ; for these latter there are, in 


Institutions. 


Great Britain. 10 

Franee. 44 

Italy. 9 

Switzerland. 10 

Austria . 9 

Prussia.-. S3 

Bavaria. 10 

Wurtemberg and Baden. 0 


Institutions. 

Saxony, Hanover, and the other German 


States. 15 

German Free Cities. 4 

Belgium and Holland. 8 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden.. 4 

Russia and Poland.. S 

Total. 159 


Such is the statement, as given in the Encyclopedia Americana 
of Dr. Lieber, for the year 1846. We have no later European 
statistics on the subject. Some of these European institutions 
date earlier than the commencement of this Republic. That of 
Paris was founded in 1760. 

According to Dr. Lieber, there were, in 1846, 53,000 deaf and 
dumb persons under instruction in the whole world. The num¬ 
ber in the United States, as by the table above, at the present 
time, is 1,267; which would leave 51,733 deaf and dumb pupils 
for Europe, on the supposition that no new institutions have 
been founded there since 1846. The first official enumeration 
of the deaf and dumb ever made in England was that of 1851; 
but the results have not yet appeared, the returns having been 
destroyed by fire after they were printed. We regard it as a 
defect in our own census of 1850, that while a complete enume¬ 
ration of all schools was required to be returned, those for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind, which are just as much schools as any 
others, were omitted altogether, or only partially returned. We 
are thus left comparatively in the dark in regard to one of the 
greatest philanthropic movements of the age. 

In respect to institutions for the blind, this country is rather 
in advance of Europe, so far as education is concerned. The 
European institutions are generally asylums where totally blind 
adults may acquire and pursue some trade for a livelihood 
while in this country the education of the blind takes a wider 
range than that of fitting them for some trade. In our institutions, 
great attention is paid to mental culture, and the pupils are, many 
of them, even highly educated—at least as much so as other 
pupils of our common schools. Many of them are fitted for teach¬ 
ing the blind, and, of course, must be well educated themselves. 


* Dr. FrancU Lieber: Em fg. Amw . 
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440 EDUCATION OF DEAF AND DUMB IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

The capability of the blind to receive instructioa was once a 
question; and the world are mainly indebted to the indefatigable 
exertions and genius of Dr. S. G. Howe and Mr. J. R. Fried- 
Lander, the founder of the Pennsylvania Institution, for having 
established in this country the fact of such capability. The 
system of instruction is now so perfected, that the blind can not 
only read, but acquire a knowledge of most of the sciences. 
Blind pupils of our American institutions put to the blush thou¬ 
sands of seeing pupils of other schools. 

As to the actual number of the deaf and dumb of all coun¬ 
tries, we shall now attempt to arrive at some conclusion, begin¬ 
ning with the United States. According to the census of 1850, 
the number of deaf and dumb in this country is as follows: 




DEAF AND DUMB. 



Whites. 

Free Colored. 

Slaves. 

Maine. 

. 265... 

■j 


New-Hampfthirfl_ 

. 162... 



Vermont. 


1 

_ 

Massachusetts. 

. 356... 

. 2 

.., . — 

Rhode Island. 


3 . . 

, ,.. —- 

Connecticut. 

. 398... 

. 6 

. ... — 

New-York. 

. 1,256.. . 



New-Jcrsey. 



_ 

Pennsylvania. 

. 1,130... 


.... — 

Delaware. 



.... 2 

Maryland. 


.. 38 . 

.... 26 

District of Columbia. 


2 

.... _ 

Virginia. ...-... 

. 640 . . 

. 13 . 

.... 89 

North Carolina. 



.... 75 

South Carolina. 



.... 29 

Georgia. 


........ 1 ...... 

.... 57 

Florida. 

. 13 .. 


11 

Alabama. 

. 151... 

-| 

.... 58 

Mississippi. 


. 1 

.... 27 

Louisiana. 

. 82... 

2 

.... 32 

Texas. 

. 49... 


.... 10 

Arkansas. 

. 80... 


.... 4 

Tennessee. 


2 . 

.... 41 

Kentucky. 

. 507... 

5 

.... 51 

Missouri. 

. 263... 


.... 19 

Illinois. 

.. 354... 



Indiana. 

. 533 .. 

»•«-.... 4. . 

— 

Ohio. 

. 905 . 


_' 

Michigan. 


i 

_ 

Wisconsin. 

.. 69... 



Iowa. 

.> 69 .. 

/ 

- 

California.... 

. 7... 



TERRITORIES. 

Minnesota. 




New-Mexico. 



• 

Oregon . 



_ 

Utah.... 

* _ v 


' * *' _ 


. - - 



Total.. 


.* 136 . ... 

.531 


The following very interesting table we take from the Report 
of the New-York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb for 1853: 
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Numbere and Proportion of Dtaf MxUtt in Europe and America . 



Date of 

Deaf Mu tea. 


Pioporttoa of 

Countries. 

Enume¬ 

ration. 




Population. 

Mates. 

Females. 

Total'. 

Deaf Mutss. 

Ireland . . 

..1851.. 

_ 

— .. 

4,151. 

6,553,210.. 

1:1579 

Scotland. 

..1848.. 

915 

760.. 

1,665.. 

2,720,000.. 

1:1633 

France. 

..1853.. 

— 

— .. 

29,512.. 

35,783,170.. 

1:1212 

Belgium. 

..1835.. 

963 

783.. 

1,746.. 

3,885,507.. 

1:2226 

Limburg. 

.1835.. 

55 

36.. 

90.. 

165,704.. 

1:1841 

Luxemburg. 

..1835.. 

37 

30.. 

67. 

153,801.. 

1:2295 

Holland.. 

. .1833.. 

— 

— .. 

1,250.. 

2,500,000.. 

1:2000 

Prussia. 

..1849.. 

— 

— .. 

11,973. 

16,331,187.. 

1:1364 

Saxony. 

..1837.. 

665 

514.. 

i;i79. 

1,652,114.. 

1:1401 

Bavaria. 

..1843.. 

— 

— .. 

2,149.. 

4,440,327.. 

1:2066 

Hanover. 

, .1833.. 

633 

478.. 

1,111.. 

1,642,807.. 

1:1479 

Altenburg .. 

..1836.. 

55 

48.. 

108.. 

120,614.. 

1:1170 

Saxe Weimar.. 

..1834.. 

— 

— .. 

334.. 

238,672.. 

1:715 

Brunswick. 

..1839.. 

— 

— .. 

184. 

259,774.. 

1:1412 

Bohemia. 

..1836.. 

— 

— .. 

2,135.. 

4,100,000.. 

1:1920 

Denmark. 

,.1834.. 

337 

293 . 

630.. 

1,225,807.. 

1:1942 

Norway. 

.1835.. 

598 

493.. 

1,091.. 

1,065,826.. 

1:977 

Sweden.. 

..1840.. 

1,061 

938.. 

1,999.. 

3,054,726.. 

1:1528 

Switzerland, Berne... 

.1836.. 

1,043 

912.. 

1,955.. 

401,707.. 

1:206 

Do., Argovie. 

.1836.. 

— 

— .. 

960.. 

182,000.. 

1:189 

Do., Leman . 

.1836.. 

— 

— .. 

152.. 

155,009.. 

1:1019 

Do., Vaud... 

.1836.. 

— 

— .. 

160*. 

178,000.. 

1:1112 

Do., Zurich.. 

.1840.. 

145 

121.. 

266.. 

232,000.. 

1:872 

Sardinia. 

.1834., 

2,825 

1,953.. 

4,778.. 

3,675,327.. 

1:769 

Tuscany. 

. .1843.. 

390 

307.. 

697.. 

1,513.820.. 

1:2171 

Modena. 

.1838.. 

212 

151.. 

363.. 

479,191.. 

1:1320 

Totals for Europe.. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

70,700.. 

92,710,190.. 

1:1311 

United States, whites 1850.. 

5,027 

4,058 .. 

9,085.. 

, 19,557.271.. 

1:2152 

Do., color’d. 1850.. 

354 

278.. 

632.. 

3,633,803.. 

1:5760 

Lower Canada..... 

..1831.. 

— . 

— .. 

408.. 

511,917.. 

1:1255 

General Total.. 

. — .. 

— . 

. — .. 

80,825.. 

116,413,181.. 

1:1441 


It will be seen that Badeto is not included in the table, the re¬ 
turns from that country being contradictory. Dr. Schmalz, how¬ 
ever, of Dresden, estimates the proportion at 1 in 1,000. The- 
proportion of deaf mutes in Ireland, as given in the table, is less 
than the average of Europe, which is thought not to be com¬ 
patible with the general poverty and wretchedness of that coun¬ 
try. It appears that the number, 4,151, given in the table, was 
not that originally returned by the census of 1851, which made 
the number of deaf mutes in Ireland 4,814, or 1 in every 1,361 
souls; which is about the proportion of Prussia. It appears that 
the number 4,151 was substituted for 4,814, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Wilde, who detected some errors in the census, by a sifting 

E rocess which neglected to ascertain whether some deaf mutes 
ad not been omitted in the original returns, taking it for granted 
that the number returned was too great, without demonstrating 
the impossibility of its being too small. The only safe mode of 
going behind a census return is to take the census over again. 
“ It seems yery probable,” says Mr. Peet, of the New-York Deaf 
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442 EDUCATION OP DEAF AND DUMB IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

and Dumb Institution, in his report to the Legislature, “ that 
deaf-dumbness is not less prevalent in Ireland than in Europe 
generally/* 

From the preceding table, showing the number and proportion 
of deaf mutes in Europe and America, it appears that the pro¬ 
portion of deaf mutes in the United States is greatly less than in 
Europe, and that our colored population have a still less propor¬ 
tion of deaf mutes than the whites. After making the most 
liberal allowances for all errors in the data of the calculation, it 
appears that there are in the United States less than 600 deaf 
mutes in a million, while in Europe there are nearly 800. 

In respect to the proportion of the males to the females among 
the deaf and dumb, all enumerations, both European and Ameri¬ 
can, agree in making the male sex largely in the majority. The 
following statement shows the proportion of male and female 
deaf mutes to the whole population in Europe and America: 

Males. Females. 

Europe...1:1100.1:1600 

America.1:1910.1:2265 

This exhibits a remarkable result, since in Europe and America 
the female population outnumbers the male. The same dispro¬ 
portion of sexes is also found among the blind, the idiotic, and 
the still-born, and also among those who die in infancy and 
childhood; whence we deduce the following law: That the male 
sex everywhere is more liable to premature disease and death , and 
to the non-development or loss of the faculties, than the female. 

In respect to the still-born, though it must be admitted that 
our statistics on this subject are not sufficiently general, the 
number of still-born throughout the United States, for several 
successive censuses, should be known before we can be quite posi¬ 
tive in regard to the above law. The number for 1850 could 
easily be gathered from the returns. In New-York city, in 
1850, the male still-born were to the female as 100:70. We are 
not prepared to say with some, that the above difference between 
males and females js inherent in the constitution of the sexes, 
but prefer to ascribe it to a difference in physical training and 
habits. Female children are in general better clothed than 
male; the former are kept in the house, while the latter are 
allowed to run in the streets. Boys contract certain habits in¬ 
jurious to health, which girls do not; boys are more exposed to 
the weather in winter than girls. Girls in general outlive boys, 
for the same reason that women in general outlive men. 

In the Union generally, the deaf and dumb males and females 
are to one another as 5:4; and among the blind, the males are 
to the females as 4:3. This is very properly ascribed, we think, 
to the greater liability of males to diseases and accidents. 
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It will be observed, on inspecting the tabular view which we 
have given of the Deaf and Dumb Asylums in the United States, 
that the male pupils in general greatly exceed in number the 
female; which ought to be the case, as the former outnumber 
the latter. Some allowance, however, must be made for the 
fact, that parents generally consider it more important to edu¬ 
cate their male deaf mutes than the female. 

All deaf mutes may be divided into two classes —congenital 
and accidental. In the European returns this distinction is 
carefully observed; and it is to be regretted that such is not the 
case in our own census. All that is known of this branch of 
our subject in this country, is derived from the statistics of our 
schools. From these the origin of deafness has been able to be 
assigned in more than three thousand cases; and the result, so 
far, is, that congenital deafness is more common than accidental 
or acquired—the former being to the latter as 1812 :1569. The 
following table embodies all that is known on the subject, as 
regards this country: 


Pupils of American Schools. 



Born Deaf. 

Become Dead 

Unkaown Cases. 

Male*. 

Femlea. 

Total. 

Malea. 

Fintln. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females. Total. 

Hartford, to May, 1851.280 

...251... 

. 537.. 

..275. 

...188... 

463... 

. 37.. 

.. 23. 

... 60 

New-York. to January, 1854*..240. 

...252... 

. 492. 

.254. 

..177... 

431... 

130.. 

.. 95. 

...225 

Ohio, to December, 1853.121. 

... 88... 

. 209. 

..151 

...116... 

. 267... 

.51.. 

.. 33. 

... 84 

Kentucky, 1849 to 1851. 31. 

... 13... 

. 44.. 

.. 17. 

... 15... 

32... 

. 7.. 

.. 2 

9 

Indiana, 1849 to 1851.65 

... 39... 

. 104. 

.. 50. 

... 32... 

82... 

. 8 . 

.. 1. 

... 9 

Illinois, January, 1851. 26 

... 18... 

. 44. 

.. 19 

... *4... 

. 43... 

. 4.. 

.. 4. 

... 8 

Tennessee, 1849 . 12 

... 7... 

. 19 

.. 8. 

... — ... 

8... 

. 2.. 

.. 2. 

... 4 

— 

— 

1—! ■ ■ 

i ■ ■ . 

— 

■ ■ — - 

_ 

— 

- ■ ■ 

Sam.781. 

...688... 

.1.449.. 

..774. 

...552... 

1.326... 

.239.. 

..160 

...399 

Deduct for repetitions, (mem- 

bers of more than one school), 10. 

... 3... 

. 13.. 

.. 4. 

... 4... 

8... 

. 1.. 


.. 1 










Remaios.771. 

...665... 

.1,436.. 

..770. 

...648... 

1,818... 

.238.. 

..160. 

...398 

Philadelphia, to January, 1840. — . 

.. . — ... 

. 220.. 

.. —. 

... — ... 

135... 

. — .. 

.. —. 

... 73 

Philadelphia, January, 1842, to 

January, 1853.— 


. 156.. 

.. —. 


116... 

—.. 

.. — . 

... 3 

General Totals.—. 

....... 

.1,812.. 


... —... 

1,569... 



...474 


From this table it appears the number of males in each cate¬ 
gory is nearly the same, while the females born deaf are to 
those of accidental deafness as 5 : 4. Of those born deaf, the 
males are to the females as 7 : 6. In the cases of accidental 
deafness, the males are to the females as 3 : 2. 

In Europe, so far as researches on this subject have been 
made, the proportion of cases of accidental deafness, except in 
the German schools, is much smaller than in this country, as 
will be seen i by the following table, compiled from the reports 
of European deaf and dumb institutions : 


* Excluding idiots, 16 males and 1 female, most of whom were not deaf. It is 
to be observed, that of the 225 unknown, 25 were classed by Dr. Akerly as acci¬ 
dentally deaf, but the particulars have been lost. 
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Country or Institution. Congenital. Accidental. 

Ireland, (1851,).--...3,484- 603 

Belgium,(1835,).. 1,484.— 407 

Modena, Duchy of, (1838,). 267.... 86 

Tuscany, (1843),.—- 432.... 266 

Groningen, Holland, Inst., (to 1845,). 409.... 185. 

Paris, Inst., (1829 to 1836,).'.. 171.... 67 

Nancy, France, Inst., (1828 to 1850,) ..-.. 233.... 67 

Copenhagen, Inst., (before 1836,).-. 54- 34 

Yorkshire, Eng., Inst., (to 1835,). 76.... 26 

St. Petersburg, Inst., (1836......... 49- 12 

Saxe-AItenburg, Duchy. 82.... 21 


Sum of European returns, except the German Schools:. 6,740 ' 1,673 

Institution of Hamburg, (to 1847,). 31.... 26 

“ Leipsic, (to 1838,). 54.... 69. 

“ Dresden, (to 1838,).. 27.... 11 

« Munich, (1804 to 1835,). 79.... 57 

“ Pforzheim, (1833,). 19.... 43 

“ Prague, (1836,).... 77..,. 88 

“ Cologne, (to 1850,)..... 33 - 52 

Sum of the German Schools. 320 345 


This table discloses the remarkable fact, that, while in Europe 
generally, including even Saxe-AItenburg, in the heart of Ger¬ 
many, the congenitally deaf mutes are full four times as nume¬ 
rous as the accidentally deaf mutes ; on the contrary, seven of 
the principal German schools return 320 cases of congenital 
deafness to 345 accidental—a proportion of 13 : 14. This re¬ 
sult is ascribed to the German articulation system of instruc¬ 
tion, which excludes, as incapable of instruction, many congen¬ 
itally deaf mutes. 

The contrast which the deaf and dumb statistics of the 
United States and Europe present is very striking, says Mr. 
Peet, (in his late Report on the Deaf and l)umb.to the Legisla¬ 
ture of New-York :) 

“With respect to the relative prevalence of accidental and congenital 
deafness. In Ireland) the proportion of congenital deaf mutes is about 1 in 
1,700 of the population, while only 1 in 12,000 has become deaf after birth. 
Ip Belgium, the proportion of' the former class of deaf mutes is 1 in 2,824 ; 
of the latter, only 1 in 10,500. And it may be stated generally, that if the 
average of Europe without Germany, as out*tables^show, he 1 dehf mute in 
about 1,300 souls, or 269-in a-million, and of these only one-fifth became 
deaf after birth, then the general proportion will be one child born deaf in 
1,626, or 615 in a million, and one child become deaf after birth in 6,500, 
or 154 in a million. In our own country, on th* other-hand, the general pro¬ 
portion of congenital to accidental cases is only as five to four; which, tak¬ 
ing as an approximate proportion of deaf mutes, 1 in 2,000, or 500 in a 
million, will give df children bom deaf, 1 In every 3,600 nearly, or 278 in 
a mdiion ; and of children who become deaf by sickness or accident, > in 
every 4,500 nearly, or 222 in a million.. In Europe generally, the chances 
of the birth of a deaf-mute child are more than twice as great as in the 
Uhited States, or 615 in a million against 278 in a million; but the chances 
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of the loss of hearing after birth are in Europe generally much lets than in 
the United States—to wit, 154 in a million there, and 222 in a million here; 
while in Ireland this proportion is only about 80 in a million. The differ¬ 
ence is too great and too uniform to be explained by the inaccuracy of our 
census ; and indeed a larger allowance for that inaccuracy would only in¬ 
crease the contrast on the side of accidental deafness, while it would not 
rery materially diminish it on the side of congenital deafness.” 

To what this difference between Europe and America, in 
respect to the prevalence of accidental and congenital deafness, 
is to be ascribed, is a difficult problem to solve. Whatever 
the cause may be, the fact seems indisputable, that in this 
country not half as many children are born deaf, in a given 
population, as in Europe. 

Some physiologists have endeavored to discover a cause for 
it in the mingling of the races in America, thus creating a physi¬ 
cal constitution less liable to defects of the senses; others have 
suggested the peculiar temperament of the Americans, and their 
improved physical condition, from being less exposed to want 
and a rigorous climate. To solve the problem, requires a body 
of medical statistics such as America at present cannot produce. 
Even what we have are yet unpublished; but we will venture 
the opinion, that the last two causes assigned above are the true 
ones, and more particularly the last. If we had complete statis¬ 
tics on the subject from tropical countries, we would probably 
find that both congenital and accidental deafness decreased as 
we approached the equator . The ear is the most delicate organ 
of the body, and the most liable to injury from climatic influ¬ 
ences. We might cite many medical authorities, and many sta¬ 
tistical tables, in proof of the correctness of this opinion; but 
the subject is one which belongs rather to medicine, and to pur¬ 
sue it farther here would be merging our paper in a medical dis¬ 
cussion. 

That congenital deafness is one of the frequent consequences 
of intermarriage of blood relationsj of oousins with- cousins, is a 
pretty well-established fact, and should be a warning to all. 
Nothing is better established in human physiology than the fact 
of the deterioration of offspring from such intermarriages. Con¬ 
genital deafness appears from four to five times as often from 
marriages between cousins as from marriage? between persons 
aot related.. 

The. effect of marriages where both parties are deaf mutes has 
also been carefully observed, and the result appears to be, that 
the loss of hearing is not necessarily transmitted; that “it is 
much the most common for the children of deaf-mute-parents to 
possess the faculties of which their parents were deprived.” Of 
more than 190* of the pupils of the New-York Institution for the 
Blind who have been married, only two couples have deaf-mute 
children. Of 150 families of deaf-mute parents, pupils of the 
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American Asylum, only five are known to contain deaf-mute 
children. The same results have been observed in other Ame¬ 
rican deaf-mute asylums. 

The Prussian government does not permit the marriage of 
two deaf mutes; so that there is no opportunity there of decidtog 
the question of hereditary deafness. 

So far as present statistics, both of Europe and America, de¬ 
cide, it appears “ that not one in a thousand of the deaf and 
dumb inherit their misfortune from a parent or known ancestor.” 
It is also a statistical fact, “ that the marriage of two deaf mutes 
is more liable to produce deaf-mute children than the marriage 
of a deaf mute with a hearing person, probably in the proportion 
of six or seven to one; still the chance is small, except in a few 
remarkable families where deaf-mutism seems developed in sev¬ 
eral branches as a family trait.”* The same authority states 
generally, “ that there are congenitally deaf children in about 
one family in every 135, where one parent is a deaf mute; and 
in one in 400 or 500, where neither is so afflicted. * * * * 

The occurrence of deafness in families is governed by no fixed 
law, and we can only predict its occurrence in a given family, 
as nearly as we could foretell that there would more likely he a 
snow-storm at a given hour in January than at a given hour in 
April” 

From our deaf-mute statistics it appears that in this country 
a large majority of the congenitally deaf have deaf-mute brothers 
or sisters ; and of the families containing deaf mutes from all 
causes, one in six contain more than one each. Of the families 
containing deaf mutes from birth, making allowance for the un¬ 
known cases, probably one-third contain more than one deaf 
mute each. 

From a large mass of data it also appears that “ in Europe, 
except Belgium, the proportion of deaf mutes having deaf-mute 
brothers and sisters is only from about one-fourth to one-sixth*; 
while in New-England, New-York and Ohio, this proportion, in¬ 
cluding in both cases members of the same families who had not 
been pupils, exceed one-third ; and if only the congenitally deaf 
be taken into account, we find in this country much more than 
one-half of such family Cases, and nowhere in Europe, so far as 
the documents show, except at Prague, more than about 40 per 
cent. It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that while we have, 
on the whole, a much smaller proportion of congenital deaf 
mutes to the population than is observed in any country of 
Europe, we should have a larger proportion than any European 
country of cases in which more than one deaf mute is found in 
a family. It may be explained, in part, by supposing there are 


* Mr. Peet: Report to the New-York Legislature, 1854. 
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more children in American families, hence more chances of 
having more than one deaf-mute child; but this will certainly 
not account for there being a larger proportion of such cases in 
New-England than in New-York.” 

As it is a matter of some interest to know what proportion of 
families the aggregate misfortune of having three, four, or more 
deaf-mute children, we annex the following table, showing the 
numbers of such cases in different countries and institutions. 


NUMBEB OF FAMILIES CONTAINING DEAF MUTES. 


IirmTUTIOKS OB COUBTBKBS. 

New-York,. 

Hartford, .. 

Ohio,. 

Philadelphia, (to 1836.). 

Danville, Ky., (to 1836,). 

Ireland,. 

Belgium,. 

Groningen,. 

Prague,. 

Brunswick,. 

Paris,. 

Leipsic,. 

Copenhagen,.. 

Cardiganshire, Wales,. 

Yorkshire Institution, (1837,) 

Zurich, (1828,). 


9 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

92.. 38.. 12.. 1.. 2.. 1..— 

103.. 42.. 13.. 7.. 2.. 2. 

42.. 28.. 3.. 2.. 2..—..—..—. .— 

19.. 7.. 4.. 2.. 1..—..— 

12.. 3.. 1.. 2..— 

287.. 127.. 33.. 8.. 3.. 1.. 1..—..— 

147.. 64.. 14.. 4..—.. 1..— 

42.. 12.. 2.. 1..— 

14.. 4.. 1..—..— 

0 0 9 _ _ _ _ _ 

16* . 12. . 5. .—.. 1. . l.\ 1 ‘ 1—*!— 

13.. 7.. 1..-—..— 

29.. 9.. 3..—..—..—..—..—..— 

4.. 1.. 2.. 1..— 

17.. 7.. 2.. 1..— 

19.. 2., 1..— 


Totals,.864..366.. 99..29.. 12.. 6.. 2..— 


London, (selectcases,).—.. 8.. 12.. 8.. 1.. 2.. 1..—..— 

Germany, do.—.. —.. —..—..—.. 1..—..—..— 

Case mentioned by Dr. Akerly in the 

United States, .—.. —.. —..—..—..—..—.. —.. 1 

Hereditary case in Kentucky,.—.. —.. —..—..—..—.. 1..—..— 


From this it will be seen that two and three deaf mutes is the 
most common in families where there are more than one ; and 
that Ireland is the most afflicted country of all. 

Modern deaf-mute statistics have established the fact, so con¬ 
stantly denied, by even the greatest of the ancient philosophers, 
that the deaf and dumb are naturally equal to other persons in 
their intellectual faculties and manifestations, and that these fac¬ 
ulties may be developed by means of artificial language, or by 
natural and descriptive signs, accompanied by writing. 

It is not a little strange, that the ancients, and particularly the 
Romans, who so much excelled the moderns in pantomime, should, 
nevertheless, have generally believed that the deaf and dumb 
were totally incapable of instruction. We are told that “ a king 
from the borders of the Euxine, seeing a pantomime performer at 
Rome, begged him of Nero, to be used as an interpreter with the 
nations inhis neighborhood at home.”* From the great perfec- 


* American Review, vqI. 3, p. 606. 
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tion of the pantomimic art among the Romans, it seems almost 
incredible that it did not suggest to them its application to the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. Some of the ancient deaf 
mutes, in spite of the lines of Lucretius, expressing undoubtedly 
the popular belief, that 

44 To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 

No care improve them, and no wisdom teach,” 

must have profited lately from witnessing the pantomimes in 
the Roman theatres, Pliny mentions the deaf mute “ Quintus 
Pedius, grandson to that Consul, Quintus Pedius, who was 
named in Caesar’s will co-heir with Augustus,”* as having made 
great proficiency in the art of painting; which shows that the 
Romans might have devised means of instruction for that unfor¬ 
tunate class, if Roman civilization had been sufficiently humane. 

Aristotle and Pliny, indeed, taught that dumbness is a conse¬ 
quence of deafness ; but, nevertheless, most of the ancient philo¬ 
sophers believed that dumbness was not a consequence of deaf¬ 
ness, but a defect of the lingual and auditory nerves. Pliny be¬ 
lieved deafness and dumbness curable, and proposes remedies.i* 
The German schools for the deaf and dumb, as is well known, 
teach all of their deaf mutes to articulate, and they are the only 
schools that do. 

The northern nations of Europe seem to have been more se¬ 
vere and unfeeling towards the deaf and dumb than the Romans. 
They not only supposed them naturally deficient in intellect, 
but that they were a semi-demoniacal race of beings. The ear¬ 
lier codes of almost every nation in Europe imposed upon them 
severe civil disabilities, depriving them of the rights of inher¬ 
itance, and requiring a dispensation from the Pope to allow them 
to marry. The laws of some ancient nations required' that 
children, as soon as discovered to be deaf and dumb, be put to 
death. 

St. Augustine, of the 4th century, believed that deaf mutes 
were incapable of religious belief; for in commenting upon the 
passage in the New Testament, (Romans x., chi 17,) “Faith 
comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” he remarks 
that deafness from birth makes faith impossible, since he who is 
born deaf can neither hear the word nor learn lo read it, His 
words are: * Quod vitiutn, ip sum impedit jidcm ; narrt surdus 
natu litter as quibus lectisfidem concipiat, discere non potest’* 

This opinion of St. Augtistine, and of others of the Christian 
Fathers, was generally entertained by theologians down to the 
middle of the last century; but stitt there were a few pious 
priests who entertained the contrary opinion, and actually pre- 

* Hist. Nat., Lib. xxv., chap. 4. 
t See Cdsuf. 
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pared young deaf mutes for the first communion, and instructed 
them in all the doctrines of the Church by the language of signs. 

The first mention we meet with of the capacity of deaf mutes 
to receive instruction since the time of Augustus—when, as 
Pliny informs us, the orator Messole and the Emperor himself 
thought that Quintus Pedius could be taught painting—is in the 
writings of Rodolphus Agricola, of Groningen, in the 15th cen¬ 
tury. In his posthumous work, De Inventione Dialectics, he 
states that he had seen a deaf mute, from infancy, who could 
read and write. He does not state the origin of the art of in¬ 
structing the deaf and dumb, but it was understood long before 
his time. Dactylology, or the art of spelling out words with the 
fingers, was well known hundreds of years before men ever 
thought of instructing the deaf and dumb. The Greeks prac¬ 
tised it from a very early period, and oUr present manual alpha¬ 
bet is derived from them. Pliny mentions, in his 34th book, an 
ancient statue of Janus, the hands of which were sculptured in 
the positions representing the numbers, three hundred fifty and 
five, which was the number of days in Numa’s lunar year. 
Dactylology, indeed, was known to, and practised by, the He¬ 
brews; for we read in Proverbs, chap, vi., verse 13: “He wink- 
eth with his eyes, he speaketh with his feet, he teacheth with his 
fingers” It is certain that the Greeks and Romans had modes 
of spelling words on their fingers, some of which have been 
hanaed down to us by Bede, who gives three distinct manual 
alphabets. The Romans used not only their hands and fingers, 
but all parts of the body. They denoted each letter of the Ro¬ 
man alphabet by touching some part of the body the name of 
which began with that letter. Thus, A would be expressed by 
touching the ear, aurem. To spell out the word Utica , for in¬ 
stance, they would touch successively umbilicus, tibia, inguen , 
caput, and durefn. 

This mode of spelling words on the body must have been & 
most comical literary exercise, worthy of a place in our modern 
systems of gymnastics. It was making use of a true alphabet 
gymnastique . 

Not long after "the death of Agricola, the learned Jeronae Car- 
don, of the University df Pavia, promulgated the principles of 
the art of instructing the deaf and dumb; and the first teacher 
of deaf mutes is said to have been Pedro de Ponce, a monk of 
the order of St. Benedict. He died in 1584. John Paul Boflet, 
also a Spaniard, published a work on the subject about forty 

i rears after the death of Ponce. It was entitled, Reduccion de 
as Lettres, y Arte para enserlar, d hablar Ids Mudos. It was 
froift tlys work that De l’Epde, some years afterwards, derived 
all he knew of the art. 

Iti England, John Bulwar was the first to introduce the art 
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After him came Wallis, who taught the deaf mutes to articulate. 
In 1680, George Dolgarno published a treatise on the subject, of 
considerable merit, entitled Didascalocophus . About the com¬ 
mencement of the 18th century, the art began to attract the 
attention of the learned of Germany, Kerger commencing the 
work of instruction at Liegnitz, in Silesia. He used drawing, 
writing, pantomime and articulation. France commenced later 
than the other nations of Europe; indeed, it long opposed the 
progress of the art, such was the strength of prejudice. 

It would be tedious to pursue this branch of our subject far¬ 
ther ; besides, our space is limited. The following table shows 
the number of institutions for the deaf and dumb in Europe, in 
1840. 


Countries. peafandDumb. 

No. of 
Institutions. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. received 
Annually. 

Portugal . 

2,407. 

. 1. 

... 20.. 

_ — 

Spain, . 

7,255. 


... 30.. 

. ... — 

France, . 

20,189. 

.28. 

... 798. 

.... 159 

Italy. 

12,618. 

. 5. 

... 147.. 

.... 29 

Switzerland........ 

3,976. 

. 5 . ... 

... 80.. 

.... 16 

Austria . 

16,684. 

. 6. 

... 197.. 

.... 39 

Prussia . 

8,223. 

. 18. 

.. 314.. 

.... 62 

Other German States 

8,283. 

. 28. 

... 410. 

. .. 81 

Hanover . 

946. 

_ 1. 

... 10.. 

.... 2 

Holland and Belgium 

2,164. 

. 5. 

... 249.. 

.... 50 

Denmark . 

1,260. 

. . 2_ 

... 190.. 

. ... 38 

Sweden and Norway 

2,397. 

. 1. 

... 40 . 

... 8 

Russia. 

27,834. 


... 111.. 

.. .. 22 

United Kingdom.... 

14,328 . 

. 12 . 

... 745.. 

.... 149 

Total* .128,566_ 

. 115 .. 

....3,341. 

.... 655 


The above table is taken from the Cyclopcedia of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge . 

From all that we have thus far stated, it appears that we are 
indebted to Spain for the art of teaching the deaf and dumb to 
speak; but, like almost every other good thing that has sprung 
up in that unfortunate country, it soon fell into disuse there, 
while other countries availed themselves of it, and improved it. 
Spain now, with its 7,000 deaf mutes, has only one school for 
them.^ Spain and. Spanish America, as Mr. H. P. Peet justly 
observes, are, of all Christian countries, those in which the least 
has been done.for the deaf and dumb. The single existing Spa¬ 
nish institution, at Madrid, has had a long and doubtful struggle 
with indifference and neglect, and is probably the poorest school 
in Europe. 

We would gladly extend this paper farther, but space will not 
permit us. For many of the statistical facts contained in it, we 
must acknowledge our indebtedness to the Annual Reports of 
Sir. Harvey P. Peet, President of the New-York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. It is greatly to be 
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regretted that the statistics of deaf-mute education in this coun¬ 
try are not more complete; and it is to he hoped that the mar- 
shals who take the next census will be required to be more spe¬ 
cific in their enumerations regarding this subject. 


Art. II.—TflE COTTON-WORM—ITS CHARACTER, HABITS, ETC. 

[The following paper wa« prepared for the Review by a Southern planter, who 
has given great attention to the subject he discusses, and has presented some views 
which may have interest and instruction throughout the cotton region. In any 
case, the Editor trusts that it will pave the way for other papers upon the same 
subject, to which the pages of the Review are ever open.—E d.] 

I have for several years past been paying: some attention to the various 
insects which prey upon our cotton-plant, and have made some experiments 
upon them. I will here give you what I know on the subject of the cotton 
boll-worm. 

This worm is sometimes called the boll-worm, the pierce-worra, and 
the fleer-worm; but they are only different names for the same worm. It 
is called the fleer-worm, because, when it attacks a square or small 
boll, the calyx or flower-cup turns yellow or fades and “fleers” open before 
it drops, without the opening of the carolla or bloom; hence it produces 
amocK or false opening of ihe bloom: the pierce-worm, because it was 
supposed it pierced into the bloom buds and small bolls instead of eating 
its way into them; and the boll-w'orm, because, when it gets of sufficient 
size, it preys principally upon the cotton bolls. 

I have gathered the cotton bolls in the field with the worm in them, and 
have put them in glass jars and furnished them with fresh bolls as often as 
was necessary, until they became grown. The change it undergoes in 
completing a circle or generation is from the worm to the chrysalis; from 
the c hrysalis to the fly or moth; the fly deposits the eggs; and lastly, from 
the egg hatches the larva or young worm; thus, the circle constituting a 
generation becomes completed. From my numerous experiments and fre¬ 
quent examinations of this insect, I had the satisfaction of seeing the worm 
actually metamorphose itself into the chrysalis state, have seen the moth de¬ 
posit the egg, and have seen the eggs, when in a state of hatching out, and 
nave assisted the larva or young worm in extricating itself from the egg en¬ 
velope. Thus I have seen the circle completed with my naked eyes, with 
the exception of the pupa, moth or fly leaving the chrysalis; and am dis¬ 
posed to believe, that this change of bursting the chrysalis and the escape 
of the fly is quickly done and mostly at night, though I do not believe es¬ 
sentially or exclusively at night. 

1 gathered the worms of all sizes and ages as I found them in the cotton- 
field, and placed them in glass jars on my mantel-piece, with the boils I 
found them in, and had the opportunity of examining and watching them 
just as often and as much as I thought was necessary, without any trouble or 
inconveuience whatever, and at leisure moments, without any loss of time 
from other occupations; and in my frequent examinations l had the oppor¬ 
tunity and satisfaction of seeing all the changes with the single one excep¬ 
tion—and this worm may be raised as easily in the house, from generation 
to generation, as the silk-worm, with the same care and attention. 

In gathering the worm for experiment, il should be suffered to remain in 
the boll in which it is found as long as it is disposed, or as long as the boll 
furnij'hes a sufficiency of suitable nutrition for it. This, however, is not 
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very material, as it will take hold of a fresh boll and eat its way into it very 
readily, when placed within the calyx or leaf of the boll and left unmo¬ 
lested 7 I have taken it out of the cotton bolls m the field and brought it 
home in a little box, and on getting home, have put it in contact with a 
fresh boll, and found it exhibited no hesitation in taking bold of the boll and 
eating its way into it quickly. In supplying it with a fresh bo , the age 
of the boll should correspond with the age and size of the caterpillar-worm, 
at least, the boll should be so tender as to be easily eaten into 

When it gets to be about fifteen or twenty days old, it is metamorphosed 
into the chrysalis state. As to the precise time it requires to get its growth 
I cannot be certain, as those I experimented on were of different ages and 
sizes when gathered, and I did not trouble myself to raise any from the 
e"g which may be readily done with a little pains and caution, in not more 
thaA twelve or fifteen, or at most twenty days, under favorable circum¬ 
stances When the worm obtains its full growth it stops feeding, becomes 
torpid and inactive: contracts itself, and in a few days is metamorphosed 
into the chrysalis, without any previous webbing. This process commences 
by the separation of the skin, or a slit on the back a little below the head 
or neck, and by an alternate convulsive motion and rest. In a ^° u ^ ? r 
six minutes, or less, it works itself out, by gradually working the old skin 
down to, and off at its lower or smaller end. When this change takes place 
the chrysalis is white, but it soon assumes a lively brown color I suppose 
produced by the contact of the atmosphere. I am inclined to believe that 
this is the only shedding of skin it undergoes during its whole worm state ; 
at least, it is the only one I discovered in all my experiments. In this state 
it takes no food and has nothing peculiar about it over that of the chrysalis, 
of any other worm of its size, other than that it is of a livelier and a brighter 
brown than the army-worm. 

The boll is unlike the army-worm or caterpillar in several respects, ine 
army is a day worm, the boll is more of a night worm. The former feeds 
and seeks its food in day as well as night, and will migrate from place to 
place, from stock to stock, from limb to limb, from leaf to leaf, and even 
from field to field, by day, in pursuit of its food. It consumes nearly the 
whole of its time feeding, and feeds exclusively on the cotton leaf, except, 
when the cotton leaves become exhausted, and to avoid starvation, it is com¬ 
pelled to eat the young tender cotton bolls, the whole boll, the burr with 
its contents, and even the bark and the tender twigs of the cotton stocks. 
The boll-worm seeks its food by night only, and is truly a “ cut-worm, as 
its habits prove. It retires to the ground to. conceal itself dining the day, 
unless it can remain concealed and be excluded completely from the light 
and heat of the sun, where its foodjs, being deeply burrowed, perhaps, into 
a cotton-boll, or into the tip end of the ear of green corn. AYiien thus situ¬ 
ated, it will feed as well by day as by night. Its food is bloom buds, the 
contents of cotton-bolls, or the tender ends of twig» of the cotton-plant or 
of other plants before they become woody, whenever it cannot obtain the 
cotton-boll, but never leaves of any description. It dislikes the light or heat 
of the sun, and never stirs from its concealed place of a bright sunny day, 
or even of a cloudy day, unless it is disturbed in its concealment. 

The boll-worm is a large, rather short, Fat, and a bright worm, when full 
grown, with white and red or yellow stripes. The army-worm is a long 
slim worm, with white and black stripes. The general complexion of both 
vary somewhat among their own kind, probably owing to the color of the tood 
they may have been feeding on. Some among the army-worm are b;ack- 
ish and others green; some boll-worms are deeper red or yellow; than 
others. The number of stripes does not vary in either; the variation is only 
in the different grades of color. The boll-worm coils and falls about inac¬ 
tive when handled; the army-worm, on the other hand, never coils, but iies 
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stretched 'full length, and writhes and bounds. This is only a general de¬ 
scription given from memory, as I have no sample before me. Their ex¬ 
crement, also, differs widely from each other. That of the boll-worm is 
soft, moist, consistent and light-colored; at first, somewhat of the color of its 
food, but the atmosphere soon changes it to a brown: that of the army- 
worm is b ack or dark green, dry, hard lumps or “ sybala,” resembling 
rather coarse gunpowder grains, viewed at a short distance. 

The army-worm will web or form a kind of house or cocoon, and suspend 
itself above ground to twigs, leaves, grass, weeds, &c., for its metamorpnosis 
into the chrysalis state; but I have never known the boll-worm to spin an 
inch of web during all my experiments with it. It may possibly let itself 
down to the ground, or from twig to twig, by a web, as some worms do 
which do not web before their metamorphosis; but I have never seen the 
boll-worm even do this. The boll-worm returns to the ground to metamor¬ 
phose itself into the chrysalis state. Were this not the case, we might find 
their chrysalis in (he cotton-bolls, or elsewhere, above ground, which I have 
never succeeded in doing. 

It continues in the cnrysalis some eight or ten days, all things being 
favorable to the continuation of its metamorphosis, or the continuation of 
the circle of its generation. If the worm is fed well in its proper season, 
and attains to a full size before changing to the chrysalis, the fly or moth 
bursts the chrysalis, and comes out of full size; but if the worm has been 
starved or badly fed, or compelled, by the lateness of the season, to hasten 
its change before it gets its full growth, the fly comes out feeble and dimin¬ 
utive ; as I have noticed in my observations, that the cool nights or early 
frost in the fall season would urge the boll-worm to change its form before 
it seemed to be fully grown, as well as to force the army-worm to web up 
before it had its full growth. 

The general description of the bdl-worm fly is—color, light cream * body, 
thick, coarse, rough, with a thick down; neck and head, short and Dowed, 
with large eyes. The army-worm fly is a neater fly; color, rich, ferrugin¬ 
ous and variegated; body, smaller than the boll-worm fly; more active on 
its wings; eyes smaller; head more projecting from the body. Each have 
four incumbent wings. 

, In a few days after the fly comes out, it commences depositing its eggs. 

I have seen it stated in some publications, that it is supposed that eacn of 
these flies lays or deposits hundreds and thousands of eggs. This is a mis¬ 
take. . ,None^of those 1 had confined deposited more than twelve or fifteen 
eggs; andT under the most favorable circumstances, I doubt very much 
whether any-weuld deposit exceeding-thirty eggs. I will also state here,; 
that tpe flies l had confined were not fed, and I believe that they should , 
have been,.for theua to have done as well as if at liberty. This possibly 
oeuhlhevo bee n dono-easily, by suspending a fresh cotton leaf, moistened 
by Jhe jngiQjpg'deWj into the jar containing them, every day, or oftener, if 
necessary. I believe they require nourishment, and they obtain that nour¬ 
ishment^^y-iotftion, not as the large, gaudy spring and summer butterflies 
do, mostly fromTfiower^ but from the moisture and effluvia that emanate 
ftfom the leaverhnd plants of succulent Vegetations. I have never seen V 
boU-flyof an,army-fly socking at a bloom of any description whatever. Yet 
tiro' s upp o s i tion may be air error, as they are a night-swarming fly, and may* 
feed only at night, and may obtain their food only from blooms at that time;, 
but, tajudge fronrtheirshape anttappearance, I do not think that they ob¬ 
tain any nourishment from blooms. When at large or at liberty, where i% 
may select suitable food, it certainly would live a few days longer, and 
would deposit some more eggs.'* But if each fly deposited as many eggs as' 
some have, supposed, taking into consideration mat they complete about 
three generations during the season, it is reasonable to suppose they would 
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become so numerous in a favorable time, that not a boll of cotton would 
escape their ravages throughout the whole cotton region, and they would 
prove a far worse plague than any that infested Egypt. 

At the commencement of my experiments, I had the flies in jars singly, 
and discovered that they deposited no eggs. Supposing them of different 
sexes, and that they required association to deposit eggs, I put several to¬ 
gether in the same jar, and then they soon commenced depositing abun¬ 
dantly. The male is a smaller fly than the female, and can be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from it among those which have been well matured. 

This fly seems to differ in this respect, that of depositing eggs, from the 
army or caterpillar-fly. I have tried a variety of ways to obtain the egg 
from the army or caterpillar-fly, but have completely failed. I have had a 
great many confined in jars at the same time, and at different times, from 
when they left the chrysalis until they died. I have tried them single, and 
have had several together in the same jar. without obtaining eggs. Neither 
am I satisfied that they give birth to a living progeny. On the completion 
of every circle or generation, the boll-worm comes out the same ; the army- 
worm may not, but may require several small circles, as it were, to com¬ 
plete one great circle or generation. It is certain, when they make their 
appearance, or when they are prevalent, they have two circles or genera¬ 
tions of the same kind for that season. 

The boll-worm hibernates here about ^he cotton-fields in which it is 
raised, and that in the ground in the chrysalis state. One chrysalis re¬ 
mained in the jar on my mantel-piece during the whole winter, and the 
pupa did not leave the chrysalis until the last of the following May, demon¬ 
strating conclusively that it hibernates as chrysalis; and if the chrysalis 
was subjected to a continued frosty temperature, it is possible it might be 
kept perfectly sound for several years in that state. As to hibernating in 
the ground, there is no doubt, and it may be easily demonstrated by gather¬ 
ing a great many chrysalis from the ground during the winter, and preserv¬ 
ing them until the fly comes out. I have obtained the chrysalis thus in the 
month of March, and obtained a similar fly or moth to those 1 obtained from 
the worm. It is reasonable to suppose that all insects which do not web 
before changing into the chrysalis, hibernate in the ground; and all those 
that web, or form something like a house or cocoon for its metamorphosis, 
as the army-worm or silk-worm, hibernate as egg or as chrysalis, by sus¬ 
pending themselves to twigs, grass, weeds, or in crevices, &c. The boll- 
worm, of course, goes into the ground while a worm, and there changes into 
the chrysalis. The boll-worm may possibly, as moth or fly, hibernate above 
ground, where it may keep dry in crevices, cracks of old trees, old houses, 
&c. I am under the impression that I have caught flies or moths after the 
frost of winter had commenced ; an^ if resemblance is any proof of identity, 
they were identically the same kind of fly. They, like bats, of a warm 
winter's evening, become animated, leave their holes or hibernating places, 
and fly about. The supposition of their hibernating as fly or moth is a mere 
hypothesis, without evidence based on any positive facts. Whether they 
hibernate as egg or not, I have no evidence. The silk-worm hibernates as 
egg; but there is no complete analogy. The silk-worm webs or forms a 
cocoon ; the boll-worm does not. The silk-worm feeds on leaves; the boll- 
worm never does. There is no doubt that the principal mode of hibernatiug, 
if not the exclusive one, is as chrysalis. 

The boll-worm is annual; the army-worm is biennial or irregular. We 
have the boll-worm more or less every year ; and the only reason they are 
not equally numerous every year is only because ail seasons are uot equally 
favorable to their production. In whatever state they may be in when the 
season closes, or the frost of fall sets in, in that state they must either hiber. 
nate or perish, whether it be as chrysalis, as moth, or egg. Generally, ther e 
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is a hasty preparation with the immature to hibernate as chrysalis, and 
there is not much disposition in the pupa to leave the chrysalis after the cool 
nights commence in the fall: thus nearly all, if not all, become prepared to 
hibernate as chrysalis. When its hibernation commences, its preservation, 
from the month of October or November until about the following June, is 
dependent more on the mercy of chance than on any particular ability 
within itself for its preservation. Notwithstanding their dependence on mere 
chance for their preservation, while enduring the severities of the winter, 
and risking all the various accidental causes that may tend to destroy them 
for seven or eight months of the year while in this dormant state, there will 
some escape destruction, and make their appearance about the first of June 
as fly or moth; and in a few days afterwards, they commence depositing 
their eggs rather promiscuously, though not wholly destitute of an instinct. 
We admit that all animal? have some peculiar instinct; and it is_supj»osed 
by some that, this moth deposits its eggs mostly, or only, on the buds of the 
cotton limbs; and it has been recommended to clip all the tip ends of the 
limbs, and destroy them, and thus destroy the eggs, as a remedy against the 
ravages of the insect; but I have not thought, from my observations, that 
they exhibited so much instinct as to make this remedy a judicious one: and 
if they did. the remedy might prove more injurious than the evil. I have 
seen those I had confined deposit eggs in the day; but it is possible, when 
at liberty, they may deposit the ; r eggs mostly at night, and may then ex¬ 
hibit a good deal of instinct in the operation. They lay up generally in the 
day, and stir at night, or mostly between sunset and dark. About the first 
of June, the first crop of eggs is deposited, or, rather, the first crop of flies 
deposit their eggs; and in due time, after a certain age, about seven or 
eight days, they are hatched out by the influence of the atmosphere alone; 
and if the summer should be unfavorable to their production, they continue 
to be rare the whole summer, and the damage to the cotton crop is but 
slight. 

When we have a dry summer, the dews of night are light, the atmosphere 
dry, the sun hot, and the vegetation generally fall of dust., as well as the 
atmosphere. Now, when the egg hatches at such a time, the dust tends to 
absorb the little moisture that is around the little larva, and the heat of the 
sun dries it up: thus it becomes destroyed before it acquires strength enough 
to protect- itself. I am of the opinion that the most of them perish imme¬ 
diately on hatching out, or in the egg. and that is the reason they are not 
numerous. Some will escape destruction, and grow up to maturity, even 
during the most unfavorable seasons; but it is because some will, either 
from accident or from instinct, be dropped in favorable places. 

But should the summer be attended with frequent showers during the 
day, with heavy dews at night, and a continuous damp atmosphere, with 
comparatively little sunshine in the day, and the cotton-plant, as well as 
the atmosphere, be washed clean of dust by the frequent showers, the larva, 
on hatching out, and meeting this favorable condition of things, instead of 
perishing, grows rapidly. As this state of the atmosphere is both favorable 
to the hatching of the egg as well as the growth of the larva, a few flies, in 
the beginning of summer, may soon stock a cotton-field with a numerous 
supply of the worm, from the quick succession of its generation. 

Knowing that they hibernate here, and supposing that many must per¬ 
ish by freezing in a cold winter, I concluded it reasonable that they would 
not be so numerous the season succeeding. The winter of 1851-2 was very 
cold, freezing nearly all the time, with very little rain ; and the summer of 
1852 was very wet, and the boll-worm was as numerous and as destructive 
to the cotton crop in our section as ever. It is dependent on the condi¬ 
tion of the summer season alone whether they will be numerous or not; 
and probably a warm winter may be more favorable to their destruction 
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than a cold one, as it is supposed that insects hibernating in the ground 
devour each other during their hibernation, and a warm winter may ad¬ 
mit of more free action amongst them in this respect. 

It is possible they live and grow, when first hatched out, on the same 
principle that a green twig will vegetate for a while, when cut and stuck 
in the moist earth or water; or on the principle that seems to be common 
with the young of all animals, that of growing and acquiring strength for a 
while from a kind of nutrition that is appropriated from within itself, before 
taking any nutrition from without. So it may be with the young of this 
fly; and though the moisture may serve actually as a nutrition, by the ab¬ 
sorption or the suction of it, it is certain that it serves essentially as a pro¬ 
tection against circumstances that would prove incompatible with its 
continued existence and growth, such as the hot sun, dry atmosphere, 
dust. &c. 

As soon as it acquires strength to migrate, it commences feeding on the 
first bud, it matters not whether it is a cotton square or a limb bud; but as 
soon as it gets sufficiently strong to be able to pursue and select its own 
food, it selects nothing but the squares or bloom buds if it is among cot¬ 
ton-plants; and as it grows larger and stronger it attacks the bolls, and ad¬ 
vances iu this way, feeding on bolls corresponding to its own size, until it 
arrives at its maturity. Thus the younger the worm is after it commences 
seeking its food, the more destructive it is to the cotton fruit, as it attacks 
the squares, eats its way into them, and eats nothing but the stile or germ, 
and then leaves it for another. Thus it may destroy a great many squares 
in a very short time. Every square or small boll it eats into soon turns 
yellow, *‘flurs” open and drops; but before this takes place the worm has 
left it, and perhaps has attacked several others. This is one of the reasons 
why it is so hard to find, when hunted up. The nearer it becomes grown, 
or to maturity, the less injury it does to the cotton crop, as it generally eats 
into the larger bolls only; and, notwithstanding it may eat into one side of 
a grown boll, it does not always wither or rot, but continues to grow and 
keeps moist and green on the opposite side, thus furnishing suitable food for 
some time. As it is not disposed to stir much, or to leave one boll for ano¬ 
ther as long as the boll furnishes it with suitable food, unless it is disturbed, 
it does comparatively little damage to the cotton before i arrives to maturity. 
I think I have known it, in some cases, to get nearly one-fourth, or even 
one-third of its latter growth in one boll of cotton. Whenever it does leave 
a boll before devouring its contents at this stage of its existence, it is gene¬ 
rally owing to some disturbance, or from being too much crowded by its 
own excrement; for the nearer it comes to maturity the more inactive it 
becomes, and the less disposed it is to stir. It eats nothing of the boll but 
the immature lint and seed, utiless when eating into the boll. 

Judging from analogy, I supposed it to be more than probable the worm 
that preys on the ends of the ears of our green corn, and the buds or tas¬ 
sels before they come out, was the same kind or species so destructive to 
the cotton, and that it would be equally as destructive to the corn crops 
were it not for the fact that the corn matures with the first crop or genera¬ 
tion of the worm, and before it becomes numerous by a succession of gene¬ 
rations. This supposition proved to be correct on a further investigation. 
I have obtained the worm from the ears of the green corn, and have fed it 
on the cotton bolls, and it would soon f ake on the same physical complex¬ 
ions and features, in every particular, of those which were obtained from 
the cotton. When it was first applied to the cotton bolls, it did not 
seem to understand very well how to eat its way into the bolls ; but by cut¬ 
ting a little hole at first into the bolls, it soon commenced to feed on the 
cotton, and thrived as well as on the green corn, or as the boll-worm itself 
did. Corn that matures in the fall, or late in the summer, is often very se- 
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riously injured by this worm. It prefers to obtain its food from the com ra¬ 
ther than small cotton on sandy land, or is better protected and more secure 
from destruction. The shuck of the green corn protects it better from the 
light and the heat of the sun than small cotton on sandy land. The heat 
of the sun, and the obstructions of a sandy soil, unless it is always com¬ 
pacted by rains, to the burrowings of this insect, are reasons why the small 
cotton on sandy soils is hardly ever injured much by the ravages of this 
worm; while it finds a comfortable and safe nidus and plenty of food in 
the ends of the corn ears, where it prospers and does well. 

As to the remedies to be used against the ravages of the boll-worm, I 
have nothing original to propose. I have seen a variety of plans or reme¬ 
dies recommended, and nave tried some of them, but they are only pallia¬ 
tives and precautionary steps, such as farmers always or generally practise to 
avoid the ravages of birds, squirrels, and other enemies on their crops, where 
there is no expectation of extermination. However, I will give those 
which have been recommended, with the opinion that, should all the plant¬ 
ers use or adopt them unitedly, and persevere in them with an equal de¬ 
sire to destroy the insects of the cotton-fields as they use and exhibit in 
destroying the grass, the damages from the boll-worm or the army-worm 
would not often prove serious. The following are the means recommended. 

1st. To permit pigs to run at large in the cotton-fields has been recom¬ 
mended; and I believe this is beneficial in several respects, so much 
so that I suffor as many of them to run in the cotton as will, and even en¬ 
courage them to do so. They do the cotton no injury, but their superficial 
rootings often prove beneficial, and there is no doubt they destroy a great 
many of all kinds of insects that infest the fields and prey on the cotton- 
plant. They not only destroy every straggling worm they come upon, but 
they destroy a great many of the flies that become the least entangled in 
weeds, grass, &c. The fly is very wild, but rather clumsy in flying. Many 
of them nestle among weeds and in the grass during the day, and in rising 
to fly are easily caught and destroyed by pigs, when the least en¬ 
tangled in weeds or grass. Pigs delight to frequent and linger about stag¬ 
nant water and low wet places in a field, the very places where the moth 
of this worm delights to stay and deposit its eggs. The fly being wild, 
dislikes to be disturbed, and will not stay where it is likely to be. Every 
cotton-planter, where the boll-worm is common, probably has noticed that 
either side of the paths and roads through a cotton-field is'not injured 
so badly by the worm as further off, notwithstanding it may be numerous 
and destructive in every other place. This is owing to the fly being fright¬ 
ened off by persons frequently passing along these roads. The daily ram¬ 
bles of the pigs in the field keep the moth more or less disturbed; and if 
there is an adjoining field where they can remain undisturbed, they will 
soon be more numerous there. I have a neighbor whose farm is separated 
only by a partition fence, who is scrupulously particular in not letting a hog 
of any description run in his field, and invariably when the worm is baa 
his cotton is the most damaged. Another advantage is, the pigs do well 
without much attention or feeding. In the fall, when the cotton is open, 
they knock out and destroy very little in their rambles through it, not near 
so much a 3 one would suppose who* has not noticed them in their rambles. 
Large hogs do not do so well as pigs, as they often injure the cotton-plant 
by their deep rootings, and they cannot get tnrough the cotton so well with¬ 
out breaking down more or less of the limbs and stocks, owing to their size 
and strength, and they sometimes eat the cotton bolls too much. Another 
advantage in this remedy is, it requires no labor or trouble from the planter, 
which is a great desideratum in a wet season, when the worm is worst, as 
well as the grass and weeds. This is one reason why I have placed the 
remedy first. 
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2d. White plates with molasses in them, placed about in the cotton-fields 
on stands two or three feet above the ground, are highly valued as a prevent¬ 
ive by some, and if they are properly attended to, they undoubtedly will 
ensnare and destroy a great many of all kinds of night-swarming flies. 
They are attracted by the reflection of the white rim of the plate, and 
they are caught, held, and destroyed by the viscidness of the molasses, on 
the least touch of it. To succeed well with this remedy, the plates should 
be washed clean at least every two or three days, and fresh molasses added 
to them. When the rim of the plates becomes dimmed by soil, it fails to 
attract the fly, and the molasses from evaporation becomes too viscid, or 
stiff, or thick, to catch them readily when striking it; and this will certainly 
follow, if they are not attended to. These plates may be left on their stands 
day and night, as long as it may be necessary to continue them, but should 
be covered with something before every rain, to keep the water out, and be 
uncovered before night. Although the remedy is attended with a good deal 
of trouble, labor, ana some expense, I have no doubt that^ should it be com¬ 
menced in time and persisted in properly, it will doubly pay in the amount 
of cotton saved, when the worms are numerous. There are few planters 
who are willing to take the trouble and spare the time to attend to them 
properly, for the benefit they may hope to derive. The plates may be many 
or few, but of course the more there are placed about in the field, the more 
flies will be ensnared. 1 have tried this remedy, and can testify that when 
the moth is numerous a great many of all kinds may be destroyed. I have 
noticed that the first night after washing the plates and renewing the mo¬ 
lasses, more flies were caught than the second or any other night until the 
next renewal. Some suppose that the fly is attracted by the smell of the 
molasses and a desire to feed on it, and is caught; but I rather think, from 
experience, that they are attracted by the reflection of the rim of the 
plate. 

3d. Large blazing fires on stands in the cotton-fields is another remedy 
recommended to be used against this moth The light of the fire attracts 
them, they fly into the fire and are destroyed. Any person of ordinary ob¬ 
servation knows that all night-swarming flies are attracted more or Jess by 
ight. Large blazing fires on stands do not succeed so well in destroying 
them, as moderate fires made on the ground in some rather open place, or 
where the cotton is not too large for it to be seen. A moderate light truly 
attracts them, but I believe a large blazing fire blinds and confuses them in 
such a way that they are as apt to fly from the fire as to it; and I believe, 
furthermore, that a great many, in making for the fire, are repelled by the 
heat before they get into it, and escape destruction. I have tried this rem¬ 
edy, and have remained in my cotton-field after dark, to watch the effects 
of the fire on these flies. I did not see as many destroyed as 1 expected, 
when I took into consideration the quantity I knew to be in the field. The 
most of those I saw approaching the fire seemed to be repelled or diverged 
off on nearing it; or they would rebound high above it, and escape destruc¬ 
tion. On seeing this, I came to the conclusion that the heat of the large 
fires extended too far around, and that they felt it, and turned off before 
being near enough to be destroyed. 

Might not a glass lantern be constructed in such a way, with wire 
meshes around and about it, as to entrap and destroy the most of those flie 3 
striking it? They seem to be attracted more by a candle-light than by 
any other, as experience has shown. 

4th. Suspending three or four clean white linen or cotton flags, of about 
a yard square, for each acre of cotton, about three or four feet above the 
cotton, is another remedy, highly recommended for the destruction of the 
caterpillar in the cotton-fields. The object here sought is to destroy the 
larva instead of the fly: supposing that the moth admires light and white 
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colors, it will alight on these white flags from fancy, be contented there, 
and deposit or lay its eggs on them, and when the eggs hatch, the young 
worm or larva finding nothing to subsist upon, and not being able to seel 
its food, perUhes from the effects of starvation and the hot sun. 

I can say nothing from personal experience for or against this remedy, 
as 1 hive not tried it, and know no person who has. I have seen it recom¬ 
mended by a gentleman from Louisiana, with apparently a good deal of 
confidence; and if it is an effectual remedy, it is a valuable discovery, as it 
gives the planter little or no trouble after the flags are put up, (unless when 
they should be accidentally blown or thrown down, or require washing,) 
which is essential in any remedy or plan to induce farmers to adopt it. 

5th. Rotation of Crops. —This has been known, and recommended to far¬ 
mers by agriculturists, almost since time immemorial, not only as a preven¬ 
tive against the various insects that prey on the different kinds of produc¬ 
tions of the soil, but as a system for the improvement of their lands, and 
an increase in the productions of their crops. It is a difficult matter to 
practise a proper system of rotation in this country, as few persons have 
their farms properly laid off or divided, or a sufficiency of open lands for 
complete rotation. But it should be adopted as much as possible, with a 
view to the profits derived from all three of these considerations. Insects 
breed and hibernate most generally where they receive their food, and to 
plant the same crop on the same land for many years in succession, the in¬ 
sects which prey on that peculiar crop will become sufficiently numerous to 
affect the yield of the crop materially. This is well known to the planter of 
the most ordinary observation. Clear or open a new ground field in the 
forest, some distance from any other field, and it may be planted for several 
years in cotton, before the insects will become sufficiently numerous to in¬ 
jure it much; it matters not what the seasons may be, whether wet or dry, 
showing conclusively the want of a stock or germ to originate the insect, or 
that it requires several years’ cultivation to fit the soil to generate the germ 
of the various kinds of field insects. This is one among other reasons that 
virgin soils, or new ground, are so celebrated for the production of cotton. 

The foregoing remedies are equally applicable against the army-worm as 
the boll-worm, and against all night-swarming insects, as there is nothing 
specific in either, but all are based on general principles. 


Art. III.—ST. LOUIS, MEMPHIS, AND NEW-ORLEANS RAILROAD.* 

When the Mississippi Valley Railroad, to connect the city of 
New-Orleans with the Falls of St. Anthony, was projected, in 
October, 1852, we presented the claims of three routes, south of 
Missouri, viz.: the Little Rock, the Memphis, and the Helena 
route. 

The country from Missouri to Memphis, and from Missouri to 
i Helena, had been unexplored by railroad engineers, and a merely 

i preliminary survey had been made by the government of the 

I United States from St. Louis to Fulton via Little Rock. 

We, however, obtained information of the peculiarity of Crow- 
j ley s Ridge, extending from Missouri to Helena, 150 miles, with 

I an almost unbroken, firm and high surface on its side, above the 

If # From Wetiem Journal and Civilian. 
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swamp and overflowed lands with which it was surrounded. 
Helena was also in a nearly direct line from St. Louis to New- 
Orleans. The Arkansas country, on each side of Crowley’s 
Ridge, abounded with unreclaimed swamp and overflowed lands. 
The Helena route was considered shortest and cheapest, and 
therefore preferred. 

The Memphis route, it was thought, might be established by 
the construction of that portion of the Memphis and Little Rock 
Railroad from the Mississippi to the St. Francis, 40 miles, across 
the swamp; and although it was considered impracticable to 
build a road from Old Indian Ford to Memphis, through the 
lakes, swamps, &c., 140 miles, on the east side of the St. Fran¬ 
cis, yet it was then declared that “ Memphis might hold out in¬ 
ducements to make its route preferable” to the Helena route. 

In regard to the Little Rock route, it was considered that 
“ advantages might be gained by and from Little Rock and the 
country along its route, to produce a great preponderance in its 
favor,” although the Little Rock route was estimated S5 miles 
longer than the Memphis route. The Little Rock route has 
been earnestly and uniformly advocated by us; and although 
violently opposed by a strong political party in Arkansas, as a 
“ visionary scheme too wild for a respectable maniac,” and 
“ worse than a man’s trying to hold himself out at arm’s length,” 
this scheme has become more respectable than its adversaries, 
and stronger than their strength, and is progressing with reason¬ 
able speed, by the impetus given to it by its friends, combined 
with its own intrinsic merits. 

We will now present the claims of the Memphis route, to¬ 
gether with newly-discovered evidence in its favor, hoping soon 
to obtain yet further evidence of a commercial character, which 
will place this route on a commanding position. 

The final survey of the railroad from St. Louis to the Iron 
Mountain reduces the distance to 80 miles from Hazel Street, on 
the route which is now located in every part, which is under 
contract, on which 350 men are now working, and $35,000 have 
been paid to the contractors for work done to 1st June, 1854. 

The extension of the Iron Mountain road towards Arkansas 
reaches the Swamp District, near Indian Ford, 150 miles from 
St. Louis. The route of this extension was found to be far more 
practicable than its warmest friends anticipated, the grades being 
easier, and the cost averaging $10,000 per mile less than that of 
the portion between the Mountain and St. Louis ; whereas, from 
the estimates of Barney’s survey, it was apprehended that the 
relative cost would be much greater below than above the 
Mountain. Considering the mountainous character of the coun¬ 
try, this line of 70 miles from the Mountain to the Ford is re¬ 
markably straight. It is the only good line that could be obtained 
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south of the Mountain towards Arkansas, and, furthermore, is in 
the direction of Memphis. 

The Indian Ford may be considered a fixed point in the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley Railroad, which ever way the road may be ex¬ 
tended towards the South ; and this point, though on the verge 
of the Swamp District, is destined soon to rise, and become a 
point of great distinction. Therefore, it may be well to desig¬ 
nate it now with reasonable distinctness. Old Indian Ford is 
on the St. Francis river, near, though south of, the junction of 
Wayne, Butler and Stoddard Counties. It is equidistant from 
Cairo, Hickman, and the Arkansas line, in Grand Prairie, Dunk¬ 
lin County, being about 60 miles on an air line from each. It is 
also nearly equidistant from New-Madrid and from Point Pleas¬ 
ant on an air line, being about 45 miles from each ; and it is just 
30 miles from the Arkansas line, in Ripley County, where the 
best route is found along the northwestern border of the Swamp 
Region, in the direction of Little Rock and Fulton, in Arkansas. 
Three routes have already been surveyed by the Iron Mountain 
Company, radiating from Old Indian Ford, one to Cairo, one to 
the Arkansas line, m Ripley County, and one to New-Madrid; 
the last-mentioned extending to Point Pleasant. A great variety 
of other experimental surveys were made throughout the Swamp 
Region; and it is believed, from indications discovered in these 
discursive experimental surveys, that one of the most practicable 
routes from Old Indian Ford towards New-Orleans would be 
almost in a straight line in that direction; that is, on the east 
side of the St. Francis river, through Stoddard and Dunklin 
Counties to the Arkansas line, in Grand Prairie, which is also in 
a direct line towards Memphis. 

A powerful argument in behalf of this route in Missouri might 
be built up, based on the reasonable presumption, that a railroad- 
bed, constructed along the eastern shore of the St. Francis, in 
Stoddard and Dunklin Counties, would be the best embankment 
to prevent the occasional overflow of this river in these counties; 
and further, that such an embankment may be essential to re¬ 
claim the swamp lands in these and the adjoining counties of 
New-Madrid tnd Femisco, as also of a large part of the country 
in Arkansas, east of the St. Francis. This branch of this subject 
is well worthy the careful consideration of the Swamp Land 
Commissioners of Arkansas, as also of the above-mentioned 
swamp counties of Missouri. 

That the probable feasibility of this route tnay be still mdrfc 
highly appreciated, and that the ignorant prejudice against build¬ 
ing a railroad through the Swamp District may be more thor¬ 
oughly advised and fairly enlightened, it is proper to state, and 
it should not be forgotten, that while the cost of the construction 
of the railroad from St. Louis to the Iron Mountain, ready for 
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rolling stock, averages $40,000 per mile along its 80 miles, and 
that while the cost of construction of the railroad from the Iron 
Mountain to Indian Ford, ready for rolling stock, averages 
$30,000 per mile along its 70 miles, the cost of construction of 
railroads from Indian Ford through various portions of the 
Swamp Region, ready for rolling stock, averages in general only 
$18,000 per mile, being only about one-half as much as the 
average from St. Louis to the Indian Ford. 

That the length and cost of the Missouri portion of the St. 
Louis, Memphis and New-Orleans Railroad may be somewhat 
minutely yet concisely shown, we may conclude, from the data 
above stated, as the distance from Indian Ford to the Arkansas 
line, in Grand Prairie, Dunklin County, is 60 miles on an air line ; 
and as the average deviation from an air line may be fairly rep¬ 
resented by one-sixth, that the length of Indian Ford and Grand 
Prairie line is 70 miles, and that the cost of construction of this 
link, ready for rolling stock, averaging $18,000 per mile, is 
$1,260,000; and placing the links in tabular form, we find 


The length of the St. Louis ami Iron Mountain link. 80 miles. 

“ Iron Mountain and Indian Ford link. 70 “ 

tl Indian Ford and Grand Prairie link. 70 “ 

Total length of the Missouri portion. 220 11 

Cost of 1st division, 80 miles, at $40,000 per mile. $3,200,000 

“ 2d “ 70 “ 30.000 “ 2,100,000 

“ 3d “ 70 «• 18,000 “ 1,260,000 

$6,660,000 

By adding cost of rolling stock, together with buildings and fixtures 

for same, at the rate of $4,000 per mile, 220 miles. 880,000 

We find total cost of Missouri portion, in running order.... ■. $7,440,000 


Touching the Arkansas portion of the St. Louis and Memphis 
Railroad for the route above indicated, as it may become a link 
of vast importance in the Mississippi Valley Railroad, and as it 
was originally and almost universally thought to be utterly im¬ 
practicable, it is but justice to Mr. W. D. Ferguson, of Arkan¬ 
sas, to fix the fact that he is the man who first projected and 
earnestly advocated this route. One year ago from this date, at 
the Memphis Convention in June, 1853, in conversation with 
the author of this article, he presented the claims of this route, 
and urged them with the light of his experience on the ground, 
and with the warmth of his enthusiasm in the prospect. Not 
one word could we then hear in its favor excepting from him. 

Since then but little has been said or done on this subject 
until the first day of March, 1854, when G. W. Underhill, of 
Arkansas, E. H. Porter, of Tennessee, and L. M. Kennett, of Mis¬ 
souri, with their associates in each of said States, formed them- 
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selves into a corporation under the general law of the State of 
Arkansas, by the name of Memphis and St Louis Railroad 
Company , for the purpose of building a railroad through Arkan¬ 
sas from a point opposite or near Memphis, “on or near a direct 
line between the same and the City of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
running thence as nearly as said Company may deem it practi¬ 
cable in the direction of St. Louis, so as to reach a point on or 
connect with the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad, or any 
other railroad or point thereon, in that general direction.” 

The charter was filed in the office of the Secretary of State 
of the State of Arkansas, on the 6th day of March, 1854; and 
on the 18th day of the same month the Board of Commissioners 
of said Company met and organized by the election ■ of Ethel 
H. Porter, President of the Company, and J. T. Swayne, 
Secretary. 

As the legal provision is thus obtained for building the Ar¬ 
kansas link of this road, we will now proceed to inquire into the 
probable length and cost of the same. 

For the sake of avoiding circumlocution, we will designate 
the point on the boundary fine between Missouri and Arkansas 
east of the St. Francis River, where this railroad will probably 
cross, by the name which is given to the strip of country there 
extending both into Missouri and Arkansas ; that is, Grand 
Prairie, although the village of Grand Prairie is not exactly at 
this point. 

From this point to Memphis the distance on an air line is 
about 60 miles, being the same distance as from this point to 
Indian Ford. By the reports gathered from the experimental 
surveys of the Iron Mountain Railroad Company, throughout 
various portions of the Swamp District, and from the facts 
stated by Mr. Ferguson, of Arkansas, the general character of 
the country from Indian Ford to Grand Prairie seems to be 
about the same as that from Grand Prairie to Memphis; and as 
the air line distance is also the same, therefore it is reasonable 
to make the same allowance for the length and cost of a practi¬ 
cable route from Grand Prairie to Memphis as from Indian Ford 
to Grand Prairie. 

Calculating then on this hypothesis, the length of Grand Prai¬ 
rie and Memphis link is 70 miles, and the cost of construction 
of the same, ready for rolling stock, is $1,260,000. Calculating 
the cost of rolling stock, together with buildings and fixtures 
for same, at the rate estimated for the Missouri portion, to 
wit, $4,000 per mile, 70 miles, it is $280,000; making the 

Total cost of the Grand Prairie and Memphis Road in running order, $1,540,000 
To which add the total cost of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Road 

to Grand Prairie in running order... 7,440,000 

And we find the total cost of the road from St. Louis to Memphis.... $8,980,000 
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The total distance from St. Louis to Memphis by this route, 
according to the above estimates, is 290 miles *, which, with a 
speed on the road of 30 miles an hour, brings St. Louis and 
Memphis within ten hours’ distance of each other. 

Having ascertained the probable length and cost of the St. 
Louis and Memphis Railroad, we will proceed to an examina¬ 
tion of the Memphis and New-Orleans Road. 

The distance from Memphis to New-Orleans, on an air line, 
is 342 miles. These two points are connected by a road in 
process of construction composed of three links, which are the 
“ New-Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad,” reach¬ 
ing from New-Orleans to Canton, the “ Mississippi Central Rail¬ 
road,” reaching from Canton to Grenada, Miss., and the “Mis¬ 
sissippi and Tennessee Railroad,” reaching from Grenada to 


Memphis. 

The distance from New-Orleans to Canton, air line, is... 175 miles. 

Do., Canton to Grenada,. “ ?.'.... 78 “ 

Do., Grenada to Memphis,.... “ 93 “ 

Total distance by deviating links. “ 346 “ 

Do., without deviating*. “ ... 342 “ 

Amount of deviation by the links. “ 4 “ 

By allowing on the sum total a deviation of... 44 miles, 

From the air line distance of the links. 346 “ 

The length of the practicable route from Memphis to New-Orieans is.. 390 miles. 


In order to show the progress and prospects of this combined 
enterprise in Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee, we will 
quote a paragraph from the memorial of the Mississippi and 
Tennessee Railroad Company to the St. Louis and Iron Moun¬ 
tain Railroad Company, dated 18th March, 1854 : 

“ The greater portion of this route is already provided for. 
From New-Orleans to the Mississippi State line, the “ Great 
Northern and Jackson Road” is nearly completed, and will soon 
be finished all the way to Canton, Mi. Thence the ‘ Missis¬ 
sippi Central Road’ to Holly Springs, passing Grenada, Mi., is 
under contract, to be completed in two and a half years. From 
Grenada our road, ‘ the Mississippi and Tennessee/ completes 
the line to Memphis ; and the means at our command warrant 
us in the confident expectation of its early consummation.” . 

It will thus be seen that the southern and larger portion of the 
St. Louis, Memphis and New-Orleans Railroad is rapidly pro¬ 
gressing, with brilliant prospects of entire completion long be¬ 
fore the Memphis and St. Louis portion can be done, according 
to present indications. 

But the presentation of these facts should stimulate the public 
mind with renewed activity on behalf of the St. Louis and Iron 
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Mountain Railroad, that, while this work is being built to the 
Mountain, means and spirit may be gained to drive it on to 
Memphis ; that a respectable portion of the 2,000,000 acres of 
swamp land in Southeast Missouri may be applied to its con¬ 
struction, and thereby to their own reclamation ; their net pro¬ 
ceeds remaining a school fund vested in the stock of the Rail¬ 
road Company. This is doubtless the best thing that could be 
done with a large portion of the swamp lands, both in Missouri 
and Arkansas ; and it may be that half enough could be realized 
from these lands, in Missouri and Arkansas together, to build the 
road trom Indian Ford to Memphis, 140 miles : the amount ne¬ 
cessary to complete this j>ortion being, according to the above- 
mentioned estimates, only $3,080,000. Aieans may be gained 
to prosecute this enterprise by arousing a spirit in Congress in 
behalf of a grant of lands for the Mississippi Valley Railroad, the 
St. Louis Convention having sent them a memorial on this sub¬ 
ject in December, 1852, and the Memphis Convention having 
endorsed the memorial in June, 1853. This grant of land by 
Congress should be made liberal enough to meet one half the 
cost of building this road from St. Louis to Indian Ford, 150 
miles. Then, the length of this road being the same from St. 
Louis to Arkansas, as the length of the North Missouri Rail¬ 
road from St. Louis to Iowa, each one being by a singular coin¬ 
cidence just 220 miles; and as the cost of construction of the 
Iron Mountain Railroad is also equal to that of the North Mis¬ 
souri Railroad, and its value to the State also fully equal, it 
therefore follows that an equal amount of State credit should be 


granted to each. But, 

The N. M. R. R. has received..i.. $2,000,000 

While the Iron Mountain Railroad haa received only.’. 750,000 

Leaving the claim of the I. M. R. R for. ..... $1,250,00Q 


of State credit, which it is but just and reasonable to suppose 
will be allowed by the Legislature, as soon as it convenes. 

Let, then, this Swamp Land grant, this Mississippi Valley 
Railroad grant, and this grant of 81,250,000 State credit be 
gained, while the contractors are building the road from St. 
Louis to the Iron Mountain, then means and spirit enough will 
be realized to drive this work on with energy to Memphis. 

The people of St. Louis have already acted with a noble libe¬ 
rality towards their railroad enterprises. They have given 
82,805,000 to the Pacific Railroad, and more than $2,700,000 to 
the Mississippi Valley Railroad, about one-half of the last sum 
to the North Missouri portion, and the other half to the Iron 
Mountain portion ; making the amount given by the city, 
county, and private subscriptions of St. Louis to these rail- 
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roads over $5,500,000. Besides, the people of St. Louis have 
given liberal aid to the railroads in Illinois, and all these works 
are progressing in every direction. And, although the people of 
St. Louis have raised these means and shown this spirit, they 
would be ready and willing in case of an emergency to raise and 
show more. But for what they have already done they mani¬ 
festly deserve the applause of the whole country, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and should, at the 
earliest possible moment, receive generous assistance from the 
State and National Governments worthy of the magnanimity 
they have displayed. 

The means of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad 
Company are as follows, to wit: 

Subscription of the City of St. Louis.... 

“ County of St. Louis.. 

Other corporate and private subscriptions 

$1,500,000 

To this add State credit granted... 750,000 

Total amount of means at command.$2,250,000 

And to this add the amount of State credit, which, as above shown, 

may be reasonably anticipated. 1,250,000 

and then we realize the amount of.-...$3,500,000 

enough to complete the road beyond the Iron Mountain. To 
this add the Mississippi Valley Railroad grant, and the Swamp 
Land grant, and thereupon the Company will soon gain means 
and spirit enough by their own credit, which will then be firmly 
established on a high and commanding position, to build up the 
whole line from St. Louis to Memphis with dispatch and ease. 

When this is done, the railroad connection from New-Orleans 
to St. Louis will be complete, while at the same time the North 
Missouri Railroad Company, together with the Iowa and Minne 
sota interests, will be extending this connection to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, reducing the distance from New-Orleans to the 
Falls by railroad to the same number of miles New-Orleans is 
from St. Louis by the river, to wit, 1,200 miles. 


Art, IV.—NATURE AND PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIAN COTTON. 

Vastly important as cotton is to England and to America, it 
is not less so to India, though Indian cotton is but little esteemed 
by our manufacturers. It forms but a small part of the im¬ 
ports into this country, but a more conspicuous feature of those 
into China; the two quantities together, however, make but an 
insignificant portion of what is produced in the country. For 
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it may be seen cultivated in patches in almost every part of its 
wide extent, in some provinces forming nearly one-fourth part of 
the khureef, or wet season crop, and necessarily an important 
item in the agriculturist’s returns. But it is also of great im¬ 
portance to the manufacturing population, and to the people them¬ 
selves. Its hundred millions of inhabitants are clothed in home¬ 
grown cotton, in the hot weather, and in the rains in calicoes 
and muslins, and in winter in an additional quantity, for their 
calico coats are padded with cotton. At night they lie on beds 
and pillows stuffed with cotton, and instead of blankets they 
coper themselves with quilts of calico padded with the same ma¬ 
terial. In place of doors and windows, they hang up curtains 
padded with cotton. Awnings and carpets, tents and tent ropes, 
the coverings of carriages, the housings of elephants, and the 
halters of horses, are all made of cotton. ; / 

Mr. Woodbury, Secretary to the United States Treasinry, 
calculated the cotton crop of India as amounting, in the year 
1834, to 185,000,000 pounds ; but this is far short of the truth, 
unless the crop for export only is intended. For in the year 
1818, 90,000,000; in 1886, 80,000,000 ; and in 1841, upwards of 
100,000,000 pounds were exported to this country, besides con¬ 
siderable quantities, as 50,000,000 also in 1818 to China, and a 
little into Nepal and the Sikh territories. These were only the 
surplus of what was required for the use of the inhabitants and 
for the manufacture of cotton goods which were in the same 
years exported to different parts of Asia, and some even to 
Europe. Major General-Briggs,* who has paid considerable at- 

* Gen. Briggs, in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, stated tltat the 
ordinary dress of a male Hindoo consists of— 


A dhoty.4 square yards. 

Doputta.8 “ 

A Turban..12* “ ' 

Not lees than...24* “ weighing above 31 lbs. 

Add to this, the eary, or female dress, 3 44 “ t* “ 

We have.... .32$ 44 5 “ 


Those who do not wear the dhoty invariably wear a cotton waistband, besides a 
loose gown and trowsers ; and he assumed 2i lbs. to be worn by each well-clad 
person, which must be below the truth. To the Cotton Committee, he replied : 

** 1343. From your knowledge of the people of India, can you say whether the 
consumption of cotton amongst them is very extensive ; in fact, that cotton is used 
by them to a much larger extent than it is amongst the population of this country 
for a great variety of articles?—It is used for all the purposes that hemp and flax, 
and hair and wool, are used in this country. The home consumption is something 
enormous. I exhibited at the Asiatic Society the cloth of a man’s dress and a 
female's dress, and the weight of those two was five pounds ; the average dress of 
each inhabitant, therefore, was two and a half pounds; and if we multiply that y 
the population, assuming it to be 150,000,000 over the whole of India, it will amount 
to 375,000,000 of pounds. But it is used for beds, pillows, cushions, awnings, 
canopies, and ceilings, draperies and hangings, carpets, screens, curtains quilting 
and padding of every description, both for padding clothes and for saddles, tor tents, 
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tention to the subject, and is well acquainted with the habits of 
the natives of India, estimates that they require not less than 
375,000,000 pounds for only a single dress weighing two pounds 
and a half, and that as much more cotton will be required for all 
the other purposes for which it is employed; making the annual 
crop amount to 750,000,000 pounds. But he adds that Dr. 
Wight considers that each individual in India consumes twenty 
pounds of cotton for those different purposes per annum, and that 
this “ would be equivalent to about 3,000,000,000 annually used in 
the country.” This, however, appears too high an estimate, as the 
number of those who use less than twenty pounds greatly prepon¬ 
derates over those who use so much. In N. W. India it is calcu¬ 
lated that if a district produce only 5 lbs. for each individual, it is 
barely sufficient for the wants of the people; that 2 lbs. is not 
enough for the poorest peasant. The quantity produced must evi¬ 
dently be immensely large, and that which is exported bears but a 
small proportion to what is consumed in the country. But if so 
large a quantity of cotton wool is used up by the people themselves 
for clothing and coverings, it is evident that, in a country where 
spinning and weaving are all done by hand, multitudes of the na¬ 
tives must be employed in the cotton manufacture of India. A 
writer in the * Examiner/ well acquainted with India, and 
who considers the population to amount to 120,000,000, estimates 
that allowing ten shillings for the annual worth of every per¬ 
son’s wardrobe, it would amount to £60,000,000 of manufac¬ 
ture, which is equal to the highest value that has been set upon 
that of this country. We need not at present consider whether 
this is too high an estimate, nor attempt to calculate the number 
of acres which must annually be under cultivation to produce 
the immense crop of Indian cotton. But it may be admitted that 
the culture appears to be of sufficient importance to command 
the attention of the agriculturist, the more so as the different qual¬ 
ities of his produce can all be used up, the best for weaving and 
the worst for padding. Such considerations may, how r ever, make 
him indifferent to the demands of foreign commerce. 

We have hitherto spoken of India as a great country, growing 
immense quantities of raw material, and making it up into use¬ 
ful clothing for her teeming population ; also long famous for ex¬ 
porting her elegant fabrics to the most civilized nations of ancient 
as of modern times. In the present day, however, we often hear 

ropes for tents, halters for horses, and, in fact, applied to all the purposes that hemp 
and wool are used for in this country. I assumed at that time, without any correct 
data, that it would require at least as much more annually for such purposes, which 
would make an amount of 750,000,000 pounds. But I find that Dr. Wight states, 
who has had a much better opportunity of judging than I had, that each individual 
in India consumes 20 pounds of cotton for those different purposes per annum, 
which I have estimated at 5 pounds. Now, for the limited quantity that I have 
stated, it would require 312,000 tons of shipping to move it; but, if Dr. Wight is 
o§kt in estimating it at four times the amount, that would be equivalent to about 
3,000,000,000 annually used in the country.” 
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the country talked of only in the light of a cotton farm, whose 

business it should be to supply the raw material to England 
whenever it is required, and to take back her manufactured goods 
in any quantities that the makers choose to send. If we con¬ 
sider the disastrous consequences which ensue in England upon 
the occurrence of a short supply, and of an increased price, of 
cotton, it is not surprising that not only those who are engaged 
in the manufacture, but that the public, should feel interested in 
the field of culture being enlarged. So that the irregularities of 
supply, dependent as these chiefly are on vicissitudes of climate, 
might be neutralized ; and also that the manufacturer should be 
more independent of the intervention of untow’ard political 
events. India, notwithstanding its enormous distance, is gener¬ 
ally looked to as the country which, from its great extent, and 
apparently illimitable powers of production, is capable of coun¬ 
terbalancing the existing irregularities of supply and price. 
As the occasional deficiencies of America, and the consequent 
demands of England, have frequently occurred, and for a series of 
years, it is eagerly asked why India does not, like America, send, 
not only a regular, but a regularly increasing, supply of cotton. 
It is not doubted that it must be the wish, and would be for the 
benefit of the Indian farmer, to share more largely in a commerce 
which the American planter makes a principal object of desire, 
indeed nearly monopolizes. That he doe9 not do so is ascribed 
by some, as we have stated, to mismanagement, and by others to 
the absence of a regular demand and of remunerative prices. 
Of the demand for cotton in general, there can be no doubt. 
If India, therefore, has anything to complain of in this respect, it 
must be owing to the nature ot Indian cotton, or to the state in 
which it is sent to market. As the whole question may be found 
to hinge upon such points, we shall inquire into their truth be¬ 
fore discussing questions of price, or of improvements in culture 
or cleaning, or the alleged impediments to the increased imports 
of Indian cotton. 

It is evident that, before proceeding with the question whether 
India is c'apable of supplying more cotton for the manufactures 
of Europe, it is necessary to determine whether the manufac¬ 
turers themselves do actually require, in large quantities, such 
cotton as the natives themselves use, and which India could most 
easily send: or whether it is some other kind or condition of 
cotton which is to be grown, or prepared, in India. The ques¬ 
tions, it is clear, are very different: one dependent upon causes 
which have been, or may still be, in existence; the other, prob¬ 
ably", on the proper application of knowledge and principles de¬ 
rived from other sources. We shall first discuss the nature and 
present condition of Indian cotton, and then proceed to improve¬ 
ments in cleaning and in culture of different kinds of cotton, and 
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ascertain of what quality and at what prices these can be pro¬ 
duced in India. 

With regard to the quality of Indian cotton, it will readily be 
admitted that some of it at least must be fitted for the purposes 

of cotton manufacture, if vve consider only the substantial ap¬ 
pearance and well-known durability of the far-famed Indian cal¬ 
icoes, or the delicacy of texture of the still more celebrated mus¬ 
lins of Dacca, as it was and still is, or of the Chunderee of the 
present day. These are described by Tavernier as “so fine, 
that you can hardly feel them in your hand;” while they have 
been described more poetically as “ webs of woven air,” and 
were attempted to be depreciated by an English writer of the 
17th century calling them “only the shadow of a commodity.” 
It may happen, however, that cotton, well fitted for such pur¬ 
poses when spun by the delicate fingers of the Hindoo, may yet 
be unfit for the iron handling of machinery. As it is, the weaver 
of the southern provinces depends for a part of the success of 
his manufacture upon the softness of his climate, while the stern 
Mohammedan of Northwest India immures himself in underground 
work-shops, of which the air is artificially moistened, in order to 
produce the beautiful fabrics which are prized by, and still adorn, 
the wealthy of his land. 

It is probable, however, that the cotton of different provinces of 
an extensive country like India may differ so much, that what is 
produced in one part may be fit for the purposes of the English 
spinner, while he may be unwilling to employ another, even 
though esteemed for many native manufactures. The extent 
and regularity of the foreign demand for Indian cotton will often 
depend, in a great measure, upon the proportion brought to mar¬ 
ket of that which is of the best quality to that which is indiffer¬ 
ent; and it is very certain that the best commodity may be sent 
in so dirty or adulterated a state to market, as greatly to de¬ 
preciate its value, and interfere with its regular employment. 

Indian cotton is well known to have certain good qualities of 
its own. By the natives of India it is esteemed for wearing well; 
in this country it is valued for its color. Mr. Bazley, in reply 
to a question by a member of the Cotton Committee, stated that 
“ the Indian cotton is always of a rich creamy color, and for 
its color it is frequently used as a mixture to improve the col¬ 
or of the worst or low American cotton.” It is also thought 
well of for taking some dyes better than American cotton, and 
for its thread swelling in the process of bleaching; so that cloth 
made with it becomes more substantial in appearance. This 
property has long been known to the weavers of India. Thus 
Mr. Bebb, who was Resident at Dacca and afterwards a Direc¬ 
tor of the East India Company, stated, in 1789, that “ the gener¬ 
al distinction in quality the natives make, is, whether the thread 
made therefrom swells or not in the bleaching. That which is 
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in the neighborhood of the city (Dacca) to the eastward is 
reckoned not to swell, if it be not used the same season that it is 
gathered. The thread made of cotton produced in the south¬ 
east swells in bleaching, but less than the Hindostan cotton. 
The thread in the country west and northwest swells much in 
bleaching, more especial 1\ if it be hard twisted.” These facts 
are interesting, as showing the minute attention paid by the na¬ 
tives of India to the cotton employed in their calicoes and mus¬ 
lins. But they do not prove the fitness of Indian cotton for 
English machinery, because most of it has one great defect, that 
is, shortness of fibre, or of staple as it is called, which, though 
capable of being twisted between the fingers, may yet be blown 
away during the various processes of maotune spinning. 

In wishing to ascertain the fitness of Indian cotton for English 
manufactures, it is useless to adduce the opinions of any but of 
those who have seen its practical working. For brokers even, 
who have spent their lives in the employment, are fallible, and 
spinners do not pronounce a final opinion on a sample of cotton, 
until they have seen by experiment the quantity of yarn it pro* 
duces in proportion to the waste. But on this point we have 
excellent evidence from the Presidents of the two Commercial 
bodies of Manchester* though we have to regret that it is not in 
favor of Indian cotton; but the truth is at all times preferable 
to mystification. Mr. Bazley, President of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Manchester, examined by the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the growth of cotton in India, and who uses only 
the finest kinds, as he stated, “ perhaps no spinner has bought as 
largely as I have (cotton) at Is. 6d. per lb.and the author has 
been told that “ Gardner and Bazley’s is of the very highest 
class of yarns.” With respect to the quantity of cotton import¬ 
ed from India, Mr. Bazley stated that it was, upon an average, 
about 10 to 13 per cent, of the whole quantity imported into the 
country, but that the Indian cotton is so interior, that the con¬ 
sumers have a table arranged to enable them to see, at a glance, 
what price they ought to give for it relatively to the American 
Orleans, or to the “ fioweds/’ Thus, the spinner of No. 20 yam 
says, when the Surat cotton is at 3d. a pound, it is his interest 
to give 3 \d. a pound for American, for that he obtains from 
Surat only 12 ounces of yarn, whilst from American he obtains 
13£ ounces. 

Surat and American Cotton, at equivalent price** 


1 lb. 8nrat, yielding 1 lb. American, 
It ex. yarn. 13* ox. 



1 lb. 8arat, yielding 1 lb. American, 
12 ox. yarn. 1*1 ox. 



4* 

4| 

6 


8 

6 * 
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It does not, however, appear, from this table, whether this differ¬ 
ence of price is owing to the intrinsic inferiority of the Indian 
cotton, or to the dirty state in which it is usually sent to market. 
Both causes have, no doubt, their influence. For Mr. Bazley, 
in reply to questions, stated that it was found by experience, 
that the waste in using Surat cotton is 25 per cent., whilst from 
the American the loss is 12£ per cent.; that is, that from every 
100 lbs. of Surat cotton which the spinner takes into his mill, 
he produces 75 lbs. of yarn; and that from every 100 lbs. of 
American cotton, he produces 87£ lbs.; also that the same ma¬ 
chinery produces a larger quantity of yarn from the American 
cotton than from the Surat cotton ; and when asked whether that 
does not arise from the smaller number of breakages, he re¬ 
plied— 

“635. Yes; and from the American cotton requiring fewer 

turns from the spindle, and for the quantity of yarn coming 
through the rollers, less twist per inch. 

“ 636. Are you aware whether the consumption of the Surat 
cotton is confined almost exclusively to the manufacture ot the 
weft, that which runs across the piece, and not the warp, which 
is lengthways, in consequence of the Surat being so short in the 
staple ?—In very coarse numbers the Sty*at is applied to warp 
purposes, but as the numbers increase, generally there is a mix¬ 
ture of the American with the Surat for weft.” 

A portion of the loss seems, however, to be made up, for Mr. 
Bazley further says: 

“639. Is it always easy to distinguish one from the other by 
the color?—Yes, it is. From Surat cotton, which cost 3jd., the 
yarn No. 20 is worth 5jd.; and from American cotton, which 
cost 4id., the yarn is worth 6£d. You see that in using the 
American cotton, the spinner has actually a less amount for 
working the cotton than he has in the case of the Indian cotton ; 
those are numbers 30; one is Surat, and the other American— 
[handing in two other specimens]^ the Surat cotton for 30 cost 
&£d., and the yarn is worth 7d>; the American cotton for 30 cost 
^id., and the yarmis worth 7fd. In that case the spinners have 
3£d. for making the Surat cotton into yarn, but for making the 
American cotton into yarn only 8£d.” - - 

“ 640. Chairman.] Do you suppose that the difference of a 
farthing is compensated, or more than compensated, by a smaller 
amount of loss in working up the American cotton ?—Clearly by 
the greater turn off.” 

Provided that greater care was taken in cleaning the Indian 
cotton, it was stated that a speedy rise in price would take place 
in Liverpool. But mere cleaning is not sufficient, for some cot¬ 
ton from the neighborhood of Agra, which had been “ cleaned 
admirably,” was yet stated to be unsuited to the English market, 
and, like the general produce of India, inferior. ' . 
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" 784. What increase would be necessary of such cotton as 
you could buy and profitably work up, to aftect the price of the 
American cotton?—Probably from 10 to 25 per cent, of increase. 

“ 735. How great an improvement in the cotton would be 
necessary to give you an article from India that you could buy 
and work upr You say that you do not buy much now? —An 
improvement of from 10 to 25 per cent, would, I should say, 
vastly increase the consumption of* Indian cotton. I now speak 
of the quality." 

“745. Mr. Bolling .] From your knowledge of the state of 
trade, do you think that the import of Indian cotton into this 
country is likely to increase at all, as long as the native-grown 
cotton is adhered to ?—I have seen some of the native cotton 
that is very little inferior to the American—the Surat; but I 
am satisfied that the quality of the cotton must be greatly im¬ 
proved before we can use it to advantage." 

Mr. Aspinall Turner, President of the Commercial Association 
of Manchester, was next examined. He, on the contrary, has 
" been a large consumer of Indian cotton for many years, and 
indeed was not aware of any one in Manchester consuming 
more Indian cotton than himself." He, however, does not give 
a more favorable character of the Indian cotton, as fitted for 
general purposes. In the first place, Mr. Turner stated that 
there is very little refuse, technically called waste, in using 
American cotton, for most of it could be disposed of for “ the 
purposes of inferior spinning;" while, of the Surat, a large por¬ 
tion comes which cannot be worked into inferior or coarse arti¬ 
cles. But some of this, the author believes, can be used for 
wadding, and for paper-making. It is unfortunate that the word 
“Surat” is frequently used to signify Indian cotton generally, 
because the best kind of Indian cotton, which is nearly equal in 
quality to middling Uplands, is produced in the neighborhood of 
Surat, and brings a higher price than any other Indian cotton 
from indigenous seed. 

We shall immediately adduce Mr. Turner's opinion respecting 
the dirty state of Indian cotton. With regard to its quality, he 
said, “ I do not think that there will be a very great increase in 
the importations of Indian cotton, if the quality remains of an 
inferior description, as hitherto;" but “ if you can improve the 
quality of the Indian cotton, so as to meet the American cotton 
in the market, it will never fall off.” So Messrs. Hollinshed & 
Tetly, the well-known brokers o! Liverpool, in their circular for 
1847, inform their constituents that, “ot Surat cotton it is worthy 
of remark, that the consumption has been greater than in any 
former year—a sure indication of a bad trade. Major-General 
Briggs, well acquainted with the subject, and warmly disposed 
towards India, at a General Court ol the East India Company, 
held on the 20th February of the present year, remarked, “ A % 
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to the complaint of the Manchester gentlemen that they could 
not get cotton from India, that was owing entirely to the fact 
that the cotton which they required was not such as the natives 
of India used.” 

Mr. R. W. Crawford, a Bombay merchant, took a contrary 
view to the great spinners of Manchester, for he stated, that “ it 
is a question more of reduction in price at present than of im¬ 
provement in quality ;” and on being asked whether the spinners 
in Lancashire would purchase cotton for spinning in this coun¬ 
try, such as is grown in India at present, and to the exclusion of 
American' cotton, provided it was cheap enough, replied, “ Yes, 
if they could buy it cheap enough for those purposesand also, 
“ if the cotton were cheap enough, its quality is sufficiently good 
to afford material for the spinning of three-fourths of all the cot¬ 
ton spun in this country at the present time.” “Q. 2759. For 
the great bulk of the trade they use the lower numbers?—Yes, 
the great bulk of the trade spinning under 20’s.” So Mr. Chap¬ 
man, Manager of the Great India Peninsular Railway Company, 
in his “Statement of Cotton Facts,” addressed to T. Bazley, 
Esq., as Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, 
states, “that cotton of good quality, for English use, is always to 
be had in Berar (Central India, 300 to 400 miles from Bombay, 
at about l£d. per lb., ranging of late years from lid. to 1 Jd. 
The quality of this cotton is such, that at a certain relative dif¬ 
ference of price (averaging about 15 per cent, less for Indian 
than American), it can be used instead of American for more 
than 50 per cent, of our manufactures,” that is, it will afford 
material for all yarns under No. 20. This is a question that 
can be decided only by spinners and manufacturers. The au¬ 
thor regrets that he has been unable, notwithstanding numerous 
inquiries, to obtain confirmation of the correctness of this opin¬ 
ion, though he would rejoice to do so, as the question would then 
be comparatively easy, especially as the cottons of Broach and 
Surat, districts situate close to the sea-coast, produce cottons 
which are considered superior in quality to those of the far dis¬ 
tant territories of the Nizam. The author, however, has no 
doubt, from facts which will be afterwards adduced, that some 
ol the indigenous cotton of India is fitted for the purposes de¬ 
scribed, and a portion of it for even higher numbers; but he 
believes that the great mass of the cotton produced in India is 
not so fitted Irom the shortness of staple. But an important 
practical inference may be deduced from the* fact of the indige¬ 
nous cotton of one part of India being longer in the staple than 
that of another, as they are both produced by the same species 
of plant; for if so, it becomes an important point to determine 
the physical states in which such cotton is produced, and to 
ascertain whether the same peculiarities of soil and of climate, 
with suitable culture, cannot be found in other parts of India. 
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With regard to the dirty state in which Indispt eotton is sent 
to market, we shall see that in the unchangeable East, things 
still are as they long have been. Thus, in 1803, we find it stated, 
“ The native sort was not well cleared from seeds and extraneous 
InaUer. ,, —(JE. /. C/s Cotton Papers , p. 28.) In 1810, when a 
large quantity of cotton had been imported by the East India 
Company, we find the Court of Directors writing to Bombay, 
“ that no excuse will hereafter be admitted by us for the foulness, 
dirt and seeds which are suffered to remain mixed with the cot¬ 
ton ; and it is our positive order, that the commissions be not 

E aid to any commercial resident whose provision of cotton shall 
e faulty in thisparticular,” (1. c. p. 35 and 36.) That no im¬ 
provement has taken place, even up to the present time, with the 
great mass of Indian cotton, is dear from the evidfcnce of Mr. 
Turner, who stated, “ that in the spinning establislnneiitnf'whioh 
I am at the head, we are in the habit of throwing upon the waste 
land an amount of dirt, for which we have paid £7,600 per an¬ 
num, chiefly consisting of soil, sand, dirt, and various extraneous 
matters which have been introduced, 1 suppose, or have never 
been cleaned out of the cotton.” (Q. 789.) 

The author, in a paper read before the Statistical Section of 
the British Association at Oxford, June 28,1847, said, “ Thus, at 
other times, we are told that the chief impediments to an in¬ 
creased consumption of Indian cotton is the dirty state in which 
it reaches the manufacturer; this dirtiness being dependent, in 
the first instance, on the careless manner in which it is first col¬ 
lected, and then housed; or it is owing to the fraudulent addi¬ 
tions made to it by the bunyas or wakarias, who purchase it from 
the ryots. Thus, it is sometimes adulterated with seed, cotton 
in seed, fine sand, or finely-powdered salt, scattered over it at 
intervals; as the dews of night are allowed to fall upon it when 
spread out in an open court or yard, and before the sun is up it 
is packed into bales. Sometimes an inferior is mixed with a 
superior kind of cotton, by a process technically called ‘ flog¬ 
ging.’ Further injury is sustained by the daily unloading when 
conveyed on bullocks. These, moreover, are described as eating 
up the cotton ‘by mouthfuls out of the bales;’ also, that ‘the 
brinjaries and cartmen themselves steal largely ;’ and finally, that 
even the boatmen, in conveying the cotton from the tender to 
the ships, steal a good deal of cotton, as ‘ canoes and small boats 
come alongside, under one pretence or another, and receive the 
bundles previously prepared and secreted.’ The same thing 
takes place in the conveyance of cotton from Broach to Bom¬ 
bay, as liquor boats come alongside those conveying the cotton, 
and exchange some of their arrack for cotton, which is abstracted 
from the bales, and its weight supplied with sand, mud, or salt 
water.” 

We may now produce proofs of the above statements, and 
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ses how all this dirt gets admission into the cotton. We shall take 
the evidence of those chiefly who are practically engaged in the 
subject, and shall see how much the cultivator is in fault, and 
how little he is encouraged to take any pains in improving the 
state ot this great staple. We refer not to one, but to the prin¬ 
cipal cotton districts of India ; some situated near the coast, others 
far in the interior, but all laboring under the same reproach of 
sending dirty cotton to market. v 

The province of Guzerat may first command our notice, as 
being one of the principal cotton districts of India, and having 
within it both Suiat and Broach, the two places most celebrated 
for the goodness of the indigenous cotton. All parts of the dis- 
tnct are, moreover, within a short distance of the sea-coast of 
the Gull ol Cambay. The produce is, moreover, conveyed only 
in carts and in the dry weather; it cannot, therefore, suffer from 
the state of the roads; while the freight from Broach to Bombay, 
as stated by the Bombay Cotton Committee, is as low as from 
ondon to Hull. ^ Mr. Vaupell, who describes himself as having 
had several years’ occupation and experience in the cotton trade 
(from 1818 to 1826 ), has published the result of his observations 
in the ‘ I ransactions of the Agricultural Society of Bombay ’ 
Mr. Vaupell says: “ The cleanliness of the article depends main¬ 
ly upon the attention bestowed in the gathering; but the cotton, as 
it comes from the gin, is beautifully clean, and if forthwith taken 
to the screws and packed in bales, would be all that could be de¬ 
sired ; but it is generally either put into burkees or dokras (large 
gunny oi cloth bags), in carts; and while so doing is adulterated 
with seed, cotton in seed, fine sand, or finely-powdered salt, scat¬ 
tered over it at intervals. Another mode ot adulteration is, by 
lav ing the entire area ot the yard, or court, daily fresh cow-dung¬ 
ed about sunset in the evening; and the cotton, as it comes from 
the churkas, spread thereon before the ground is half dry. The 
dews of the night are then allowed to fall upon it; and early 
next morning, before the sun is up, it is packed into bales. This 
process, besides tinging and soiling the cotton with the wet cow- 
dung and earth adds considerably to the weight of the article, 
while it materially injures it both in fibre and cleanliness. 

i. he cultivator has, generally speaking, no immediate induce¬ 
ment to render the produce of his fields unfit for the market, for 
in most cases he disposes of the cotton in seed, in the state in 
which it is gathered; from that moment his concern about it 
ceases, and it rests with the purchaser, or middleman, to prepare 
it for the exporter. These “ agents employed between the 
grower and the exporter are generally Bannians, who, to the 
eastward of the Gulf of Cambay, are termed Wakarias. It is 
ese people who find their interest in adulterating the cotton 
previous to disposing of it to the exporter.” “ Of late years, 
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the quality of the produce has deteriorated considerably, more 
particularly in respect of cleanliness.” 

This view is fully confirmed in the “ Letter of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce to the Government of that Presidency,' 
dated January 21, 1841, from which the author also quoted in 
the above paper. 

“The baneful influence of these Wakarias, or Middlemen, is 
considered by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce as the prin¬ 
cipal cause which impedes the extension and improvement of 
the culture and trade of cotton in Western India, and which 
they characterize as ‘the state of hopeless pecuniary bondage 
in which the ryots are kept from one generation to another to 
the Wakarias and village Bunyans/ These men make advances 
to the ryots to enable them to sow their cotton, and to pay their 
assessment, purchasing the produce always before it is gathered, 
more frequently before it is ripened, often before it is even sown. 
It is the same class of persons, the Wakarias, to whom most of 
the frauds enumerated above are to be attributed; and till the 
baneful influence of these men is supplanted, either by the gra¬ 
dual settlement of a superior class of agents in the districts, or 
by bringing those districts, by the aid of steam, within the im¬ 
mediate and certain reach of the European merchants, all other 
measures, it is feared, will fail.” Again, par. 55, “ With the 
employment of all other modes of encouragement, this the com¬ 
mittee consider to be, after all, the great, almost the only event¬ 
ually effectual, remedy for the numerous causes, whether arising 
from poverty, from ignorance, from negligence, or from fraud, 
which at present obstruct the improvement in cotton.” 

Merwanjee Hormusjee, who “served for several years, and 
with distinguished credit, as native agent for the provision of the 
Company’s China and British Cotton investments,” under Mr. 
Pelly, and who has since done much for the improvement of cot¬ 
ton, ascribes “ the principal cause of the cotton of India not 
fetching prices equal to that of America,” &c., “ to the very 
careless manner in which it (the cotton) is gathered lrom the 
plant, and immediately after thrown into deep pits (kullees) dug 
for the purpose, and in which it becomes mixed up with clods 
of earth, imbibes the night-difes (dews), whereby its color and 
quality become injured.” Dr. Gibson, who is so well acquaint¬ 
ed with the habits and modes of thinking of the Natives, says, 
(House of Commons' Return , p. 60,) “ They prefer the tolerably 
certain return received for the inferior article, to the trouble and 
expense required to produce cotton of superior cleanness.” Dr. 
Johnston, Civil-Surgeon at Ahmedabad, attributes, (1. c.) among 
other causes, the little improvement in the gathering ol cotton 
in Guzerat, “ to the better return which the merchant in Bombay 
finds for the uncleaned and cheaper cotton, than he does for the 
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cleanly-gathered and dearer article.” Mr. Vibart, the Revenue- 
Commissioner of Bombay, ( Return , p. 60 ,) writes, that “ the cul¬ 
tivators find that as ready a sale is obtained for cotton in a dirty 
and adulterated state as when brought to the market in a clean and 
first-rate condition, while the difference of price between the two 
articles does not repay them for the additional time and labor.” 

The Southern Mahratta country, lying to the south, as Gu- 
zerat does to the north of Bombay, is the next district which we 
shall notice: it contains within it the district and town of Dhar- 
war. From thence much of the cotton, known in the market as 
Coompta cotton, is obtained. The distance is about 100 miles 
to the port of shipment, and the expenses of conveyance were 
stated, by Mr. Mercer, to be 10 rupees for 784 lbs. of cotton, 
which cost from 40 to 50 rupees, but that they would not be 
more than 5 rupees if a cart-road was made all the way, that is, 
down the mountain-side. This road has been made, and the ex¬ 
penses must therefore be reduced. 

Mr. Shaw, collector of Dharwar, in 1843, wrote, “That a 
cultivator that will clean and tend his jawarree (millet) and 
wheat-field, will leave his cotton plantation to take care of itself, 
gathering the wool at the close of the season, some of which has 
fallen, and been lying for days on the ground, some scarcely in 
a fit state to be picked; neither can he understand that it is of 
any kind of importance it should be otherwise, although he 
knows full well, were he to pursue this course with his jawarree, 
or wheat, that he would be a sufferer, as the persons who pur¬ 
chase the one consume it on the spot, whilst the cotton is bought 
by an indifferent agent, shipped to a distant market, and there 
fetches just perhaps a remunerating price.” 

Messrs. Mercer and Blount, two of the American planters 
who have contributed so much to the improvement of the cotton 
of India, on their return had an interview with the Commercial 
Association of Manchester. Mr. Blount stated that the ryots 
“ leave all the cotton in the field until the whole is ripe, and then 
they make one gathering of it; they get together the fresh and 
the old, making no distinction between the cotton and the dirt.” 
Mr. Mercer stated that the person who usually advanced money 
to the ryot was himself a poor man. “ He obtained this money 
from the banker, and buys the cotton from the ryot in connec¬ 
tion with a large merchant, whose business it is to screw down 
the middleman to the lowest figure he can. The latter has no 
margin to go on ; and on the a slightest fluctuation of price, he has 
recourse to the expedient of scattering in seed and putting water 
on the cotton, to increase the weight. The native merchant af¬ 
terwards does not hesitate, if his profits do not promise to be 
large, to add a little sand and water also, and thinks there is 
nothing like having good weight when he delivers it (the cotton), 
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and he knew many instances where the cotton had been repack¬ 
ed and the same system carried on.” ' 

Mr. Shaw says (I. c., p. 483), “ It is, moreover, to me a mys¬ 
tery that a mercantile community like that existing in Bombay, 
should contentedly continue purchasing ill-cleaned and badly- 
cultivated cotton-wool at the Presidency, when an individual of 
company may here, on the spot, purchase cotton grown, if they 
please, under their own instructions, clean it, screw it, and ship 
it, at nearly half the price.” 

Before proceeding further, it is desirable to notice the quanti¬ 
ties of cotton which are imported into, and afterwards exported 
from, Bombay. The Cotton Committee appointed there in 1846 
give in their Report, dated March, 1847, a detailed account of 
pie sources whence cotton is obtained, and packed-And screwed 
into bales in the Island of Bombay previous to being re-exported. 
Thus —Abstract of Statement A : 

Average Annual Imports into Bombay for thirteen years , ending with 1846. 


From Guzerat.69.873,024 

“ Conk.un (Concan).30,763,610 

“ Malabar and Canara.11,684,583 

“ Cutch and Scinde. 6,397,438 

“ AH other quarters. 110,366 


Total.107,829,021 

The average exports for the same years are stated by the 
Committee in their Report, to have amounted to 117,303,364 
pounds, and that the largest export was in 1843-4, and amount¬ 
ed to 171,453,725 pounds; and that the smallest export was in 
1834-85, and “That the first eight months of the current year, 
1846-47, is proportionately much lower than any year immedi¬ 
ately preceding it.” With respect to the' discrepancy between 
the irhports and exports the Committee observe, p. 11: “ In com* 
pletion of these statistical records of the Cotton trade of Bombay, 
We beg leave to submit to government the following furthor infor¬ 
mation, which has been placed at the disposal of the Committee 
in the course of its inquiries: * 

{Statement (H) showing the quantity of Cotton imported into 


Bombay by sea from 1834 to 1846 inclusive, to have been... 12,615,868 owts. 

Statement (I) showing the quantity sent in over the Sion Cause- 
► way from 1st May, 1839, to 31st Dec., 1846, to have been: In¬ 
dia maunds 220,199 22a., or.... ... 161,805 cwts. 

Total.. 12,677,673 cwts. 


Or 937,896 cwts. less than the quantity which appears accord¬ 
ing to statement (A).” 

The Committee also observe: “ That the decline in quantity 
has been accompanied for sqyen years by a gradually increasing 
decline in value alsQ.” With regard to this observation, it is 
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probable that the former is only a consequence of the latter. 
For the Committee afterwards refer to “ the healthy action pro¬ 
duced upon the market by the comparatively small advance in 
the prices paid at Liverpool in August and September last, an 
advance which was quite sufficient to leave considerable profit 
to the exporter, with some benefit to the cotton trade also.” 

The quantity of cotton produced in Guzerat was estimated in 
the year 1789 to have been about 43,000 candies (of.784 lbs.), 
of which from 25,000 to 30,000 bales were exported: The price 
at that time of Ahmood and Broach cotton is stated to have 
been, at Surat, in March, Rs. 95 per candy, and in April, Rs. 
98, but which fell before the season closed, in May, to Rs. 88 or Rs. 
90. The price at Broach was from Rs. 12 to 15 less, according 
as the cotton* had been brought by sea or by land to Surat. (E. 
I. C/s papers, p. 10.) The zillah of ‘ Baroche’ was acquired by 
conquest and cession in 1802-3 and in 1817 ; Lieut.-Colonel Wil¬ 
liams, who surveyed it from 1816 to 1820, writes that “kuppas 
(seed* cotton) has of late years become a primary object of culti¬ 
vation in this collectorate, as well as in the adjoining purgunnah, 
in consequence of the advance in its price from Rs. 45 to about 
Rs. 70 per bar (960 lbs.)” “ The quality of all the cotton of the 
collectorate is the same, but its value is affected by its being 
gathered and kept free from all kinds of dirt, leaves, &c.; it is 
divided by the Commercial Department into three classes, ac¬ 
cording to the degrees of its cleanness ; and the first class, or 
toomel (picked), fetches 4 rupees per bar more than the third 
class, which is called ‘ rasee/ ”—‘ Survey / p. 42. 

The average exports of cotton from the different ports of Gu¬ 
zerat to Bombay, from the year 1834 to 1846, were about 
60,000,000 of pounds, but in 1840-41 amounted to upwards of 
96,000,000. A candy of cotton (784 lbs.)* which had been as 
high as Rs. 165 in 1817-18, was sold in Bombay, in 1846, as low 
as 67 rupees; but the.average at that time was 75, and is now 
about 80 rupees. 

The Guzerat cotton, as it is sometimes all called, is produced 
within the Collectorates of Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, and the 
contiguous native states ; for instance, that which comes from 
Gogo is the produce of Ratty war, while some Candeish cotton is 
occasionally sent down by the Comdabarree Pass into the Surat 
Collectorate, and is from thence forwarded by sea to Bombay. 

Under the head of Cutch and Scinde are included the pro¬ 
duce of the former province, and the extensive native districts 
contiguous thereto, including all cotton exported from Kattywar, 
excepting that from Gogo. 

The cotton which comes from the Conkun, or is exported from 
the ports under the Tanna and Rutyagerry Collectorates, such as 
Oomergaum,Tanapoor, Mahim, Bassein, Callian, Salsette, Caranja, 
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Panwell, Rygur, Rajapoor, Anjunwell, Rutnagerry, Viziadroog, 
Mai wan, and Y r ingorla, is the produce of the Cohectorates of Can- 
deish and of Sholapore, but to a much greater extent of the west¬ 
ern parts of Berar, as far south as Shorapore (not Sholapore): 
some of this is known at Bombay as Bursee cotton. 

The cotton from Canara and’Malabar, exported from the vari¬ 
ous ports of the extended coast, and known as Coompta cotton 
at Bombay from the principal port, is the produce of the Collec- 
torates of Belgaum and of Dharwar, commonly called the South¬ 
ern Mahratta country, as well as of the most southern part of 
Berar ; and likewise of Bellary and the neighboring districts of 
the Madras Presidency, to which these. two Collectorates, indeed, 
belong. 

The average exports from Canara to Bombay amounted for the 
thirteen years ending with 1846 to about ten millions of pounds 
annually, and from Malabar to somewhat less than a million an¬ 
nually for the same period, having been only 728 pounds in 
1837-38, though much higher in other years. 

“ Another item of great importance in the calculation of the 
cost of the cotton of Western India remains now to be consid¬ 
ered; namely, the expense of conveying it from the various 
districts of its production to Bombay, as the port of shipment. 
We find, with respect to the cost of bringing cotton to Bombay 
by sea, whether from the ports of Guzerat to the northward, or 
those of the Conkun and Canara to the southward, that the ordi¬ 
nary rates of freight on native craft are sufficiently low, excepting 
occasionally towards the close of the fair season, to preclude the 
possibility of anv reduction of practical utility being effected un¬ 
der this head. Three rupees per candy of ^even cwt. appears to 
be about the average rate throughout the season from Broach, 
Tunkaria Bunder and Coompta, a rate which, if we suppose every 
candy of cotton to bp carried 250 miles by sea, will be found not 
to exceed three-fourths to seven-eighths of a ]>eaiiy per ton per 
mile, and not- more, we understand, than would be incurred in 
sending the same cotton asimilar distance in the United K ii ulom, 
or say between London and Hull, when the navigation is 
closed for one-third of the year, as it is in this country.** 

If we proceed further southward into the territories of the 
Madras Presidency, we find the same methods pursued. Mr. 
Sullivan, then (in 1840) a memb r of Council at Madras, observes 
in a Minute, that “ Dr. Wight gives 70 and 90 rupees the candy 
of 500 lbs. as the price paid for the Bourbon and indigenous cot¬ 
ton of the South of India: these are the prices paid to the brokers; 
the prices paid to the growers do not exceed 40 or 50 rupees, about 
2 \d. per lb., while the price realized by the exporter is from 6d. 
to 1 Id.” It is quite clear from this that what is wanted, as Dr. 
Wight observes, is “more competition among buyers, and some¬ 
what higher prices to growers.” The distance from Coimbatore 
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to Cochin, the port of shipment, is 15(1 miles, 90 of cart-road and 
60 of backwater. The expenses, according to Mr. Petrie, are 
6f rupees for cart and boat for a bale of cotton from Coimbatore 
to Cochin. 

Mr. Fischer, who has long been settled in the interior, and is 
described by the Madras Government as having extensive an¬ 
nual contracts with the cotton growers of the Salem and Coim¬ 
batore districts, gives it as his opinion, in a letter dated 14th 
May, 1841, to the Chief Secretary of the Government of Fort 
St. George, “ that the general inferiority of our cotton is to be 
attributed mainly to the manner in which the trade in this article 
is at present carried on, namely, by the medium of a succession 
of brokers, from the dubash of the Madras agent to the village 
chetty, who advances to the ryot in his hour of need, whereby 
but the smallest per-centage of profit remains to the ryot after 
each of these middlemen has made his own profit; and conse¬ 
quently, the ryot has no sufficient inducement to bestow any 
other care than to reap the greatest possible quantity from his 
cotton-field. "—(Return, p. 315.) 

Mr. Petrie, in his evidence before the Cotton Committee in 
1848, having referred first to the carelessness of the natives in 
gathering their cotton, and to his having succeeded in inducing 
them to take more pains, stated that “ the up-country market is 
badly regulated ; good articles do not always sell at their real 
value, and the price, even for the best cotton in the market, is 
but little more than it is for the worst; cotton that would be sold 
in England at 4 $d. per lb., and cotton that would only bring 3d., 
will sell there within 3 or 4 per cent, of the same value ; the cul¬ 
tivators know this, and therefore they have no object in bestow¬ 
ing more care and labor.”—( Report , p. 198.) 

Mr. Finnie, one of the American planters, who had transferred 
his services from the Bengal Presidency to that of Madras, de¬ 
scribes, in a letter to the latter Government, the state of the 
- trade at Tinnivelly, the most southern cotton district, and from 
whence the cotton is shipped by the southern port of Tuticorin: 
“ Here (Tinnivelly) the field is occupied by European agents, 
who, iYistead of encouraging the people to bring clean cotton, 
give a premium indirectly on the dirtiest trash. A contract is 
made, usually by the house itself, with the chetties for such a 
quantity of cotton of such a quality, and the very lowest sum is 
fixed. The <Aetty, finding he cannot get a price that would jus¬ 
tify the delivery of such cotton as he has contracted for, agrees 
to it, well knowing that they must take such as he chooses to de¬ 
liver them at the time. He knows they have their engagements 
to meet; they have made their arrangements; a ship is perhaps 
waiting ; the presses are idle, and he brings in his cotton to the 
agent, who has merely to receive it. 

“ The cotton is produced by the ryot. He is always in his 
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banker s books, as deep in proportion to his means, as his Euro¬ 
pean master, and can do nothing without aid. The brokers or 
ne . rs ; or g' n -bouse men, are the middlemen between 
the chetty and the ryot. The chetties, being moneyed men, make 
an advance to the broker. The broker is particular in classify- 
ing the seed-cotton, and pays for it according to cleanliness, and 
then he has much of the trash and rotten locks picked out not 
to make the cotton better, but because the rubbish chokes the 
”T ka . P rev ents it from working. The rood cotton is then 
separated from the seed ; and the bad stuff, w ich had been taken 
away irom the good, is beaten with a stone to loosen up the rot¬ 
ten hbre from the seed, and then it is passed trough the churka. 
lhe good cotton and this bad stuff are botli taken into a little 
room 6* 6, which is entered by a low door about 18 indies by 
■i feet, and a little hole, as a ventilator, is made through the outer 
wall. Two men then go in with a bundle of long smooth rods 
in each hand, and a cloth is tied over the mouth and nose; one 
man places his back so as to stop the little door completely to 
prevent waste, and they both set to work to whip the cotton 
with their rods, to mix the good and bad together so thoroughly 
that a very tolerable article it turned out. Even after all this 
bedevilling, if the people get a living price for it, they let it <*o 
as it is. But, as is usually the case, they are shaved so close, 
that they are driven to resort to another means of realizing a 
profit. They add a handful or two of seed to every bundle, and 
this is delivered to the chetties, and the chetties deliver it to the 
European agents, and the European agents save their exchange, 
and their object is gained. The cotton is taken by the manufac- 
tiirer at a low price, because he knows not what he is buying.” 

Mr. Mercer has also stated, and Mr. Finnie confirms the 
statement, “ that an inferior and dirty cotton is the more profita¬ 
ble article to the native trade, and even to the European mer¬ 
chants.” The Marquis of Tweeddale, at that time Governor of 
Madras, observes upon this statement, “It is manifest from this, 
and from the inferior condition in which the cotton wool of India 
continues to be sent to the British market, that the interests of 
the dealer or broker, and the merchant, are not identical with 
those of the manufacturer or the Government. 

“ The object of the latter is to raise and bring into the market 
an article of such quality, and at such a cost, as may stand*in 
permanent competition with American cotton. The merchant 
and agent has no object in the transaction, but his immediate 
profits in any one year; and if the inferior article yield him as 
handsome or even a better profit than a selected and better arti¬ 
cle would do at a higher price, he will doubtless take it off the 

{ ^rower’s and native dealer’s hands to any extent, and it is hope- 
ess to look for any permanent improvement under this system/' 
VOL. xvii.—no. v. 4 
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Art. V.—THE INDUSTRY OP THE UNITED STATES. 

[The Report of thn English Commissioners to the American Exhibition in Ncw- 
ork has, at last, been published. It embraces an extended view of the manu¬ 
facturing system of the United States, written in the most liberal spirit. There 
are parts of the Report which will be given to the Review in this and the follow¬ 
ing numbers.— Ed.] 

JfARINE ENGINES, BEAM-ENGINES, RIVER AND LAKE STEAMERS, CALORIO EN¬ 
GINES, RAILROAD WORKS, BUTTONS, PINS, CUTLERY, ETC. 

The vast resources of the United States are now being de¬ 
veloped by the universal application of machinery, with a rapidity 
that is altogether unprecedented. 

The principal marine steam-engine works are in New-York; 
but there are large establishments of a mixed character in al¬ 
most every town of importance. The practice which prevails 
of combining various branches of manufacture in the same 
establishment, would also render separate descriptions of each 
somewhat complicated. In some cases the manufacture of loco¬ 
motives is combined with that of mill-gearing, engine-tools, spin¬ 
ning, and other machinery. In others, marine engines, hydraulic 
presses, forge hammers, and large cannon are all made in the 
same establishments. The policy of thus mixing together the 
various branches arises, in addition to other causes, from the 
fact that the demand is not always sufficient to occupy large 
works in a single manufacture. 

Nearly all the marine-engine works in New-York are conve¬ 
niently situated on the water side, and have slips attached to 
their yards, w here vessels may be moored. The rise and fall of 
the tide is generally so small as to obviate the necessity of docks. 
Steam-engines having their beams above the deck, are com¬ 
monly used for the river and ferry boats, and they have gene¬ 
rally a very long stroke. The following are some of the dimen¬ 
sions of a beam-engine of one of the New-York river steamers. 
Length of stroke, 12 feet; length of beam, 24 feet; depth of 
beam in the middle, 10 feet. ' The form of the beam is that of 
an elongated parallelogram ; the outer frame or skeleton is made 
in one piece of wrought iron, inside of which is fitted another 
frame of cast iron, carrying the axis. 

A steamboat running on the Ohio, from Pittsburgh to Cincin¬ 
nati, has a pair of direct-acting engines with 32-inch cylinders 
and 8 feet stroke. There is no main crank-shaft connecting the 
two paddle-wheels, but each engine works its owm wheel inde¬ 
pendently of the other. This arrangement enables the boat to 
be steered with greater facility round the sharp turns encoun¬ 
tered in the tortuous course of the river. The framework and 
outer bearings of the paddle-wheels are supported by suspension* 
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rods, which are, as it were, slung over beams, and framework 
strongly constructed and fitted in the centre of the vessel. The 
main deck is 280 feet long, and 58 feet wide. The paddles are 
38 feet in diameter, having 24 floats, 12 feet wide by 28 inches 
in depth. For shallow rivers, flat-bottomed steamers, propelled 
by a paddle-wheel at the stern, are commonly used. Two are 
being built of iron in New-York, drawing only two and a half 
feet of water, which are intended for the passage across the 
Isthmus of Panama by the Nicaragua route. 

A marine-engine establishment at Buffalo is principally occu¬ 
pied in making engines for screw steamers intended for lake and 
river navigation. The propellers of those intended to run in 
shallow waters are made with four, and sometimes six blades 
each, and revolve with rather less than half their diameter im¬ 
mersed in the water. The blades are made of wrought iron, 
and bolted on to a cast-iron boss, fitted on the propeller-shaft, so 
that a blade broken or damaged by coming in contact with. 
“ snags,” or other obstructions, may be easily replaced. Some 
of the dimensions of the machinery in a lake boat, used for 
carrying cargo, are as follows:—The propeller is 16 feet in dia¬ 
meter, with a pitch of 17 feet 3 inches, making 60 revolutions 
per minute; the cylinders are 36 inches in diameter, with a 10- 
feet stroke, and the speed attained averages about eleven miles 
per hour. The vessel has an upper deck for the accommodation 
of about sixty passengers. Small high-pressure steam-engines, 
for flour-mills, agricultural implements, and other machinery, are 
made in the same establishment. 

Ericsson’s caloric-engines have lately undergone repair and 
alteration in New-York, with the view of making the heated air 
act alternately upon each side of the piston, similarly to steam 
in an ordinary engine. The bottom of the cylinder is made of 
wrought iron, and arched. The upper part, in which the piston 
works, is of cast iron, and is connected to the lower part by 
bolts. It was this lower portion which proved defective in 
strength in the late experiments. 

The iron castings in some of the establishments are very good, 
and cylinders from 8 to 14 feet in diameter are well bored, with 
a finishing feed of cut of about three-eighths of an inch per rev¬ 
olution, which is at a width of cut at least three times as great 
as that ordinarily given in English works. 

At Pittsburgh a large casting for a hydraulic press was lately 
cooled by the following method:—Water was introduced into 
the interior of a core by a pipe, which extends to the bottom, 
and fills it previous to casting, provision being made for the 
escape of the air by making the core fluted. 

When the metal was poured into the mould, it immediately 
heated the water, which was then drawn off by an escape-pipe 
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at the top of the core, a supply of cold water continually run¬ 
ning in at the bottom. 

Heat w r as thus gradually taken from the mass, and the whole 
cooled uniformly. This casting was 10 inches thick, and weighed 
7 tons. It took from three to four days in cooling. 

Major Wade, of Pittsburgh, has made many experiments on 
the tensile strength of this iron. He found that it required a 
force of 45,000 pounds to tear asunder a bar an inch square. 
Some of the results of his experiments have been published by 
the United States Government, in the Ordnance Manual. 

The process of “ pickling castings,” as it is called, is performed 
in the following manner : 

The castings are placed on two wooden stages, covered with 
lead, each being 20 feet by 12 feet wide, and supported by two 
rollers, about 18 inches from the floor. The trough containing 
the pickle (which consists of 2$ parts of water to 1 of acid) is of 
the same length as the stages, which are inclined towards it, to 
enable it to receive the drainings. The diluted acid is poured 
over the castings by hand, from a long ladle ; and when they are 
dry, the operation is repeated as often as necessary. The stages 
are then inclined in the opposite direction, and cleansed from the 
coating of acid and sand by a powerful stream of water directed 
upon them from a hose-pipe. 

In this country, when the process of pickling is adopted for 
light castings, it is usual to immerse them in the liquid. The 
American method was probably adopted in consequence of the 
high price commanded by manual labor. 

The leading and trailing wheels of locomotives and railway 
carriage wheels are commonly hollow cast-iron disc wheels. 

The process of annealing adopted in a large manufactory in 
Philadelphia is as follows : 

The wheels are taken from the moulds, as soon after they are 
cast as they can bear moving, without changing their form, and 
before they have become strained while cooling. In this state 
they are put into a circular furnace or chamber, which has been 
previously heated to a temperature about as high as that of the 
wheels when taken from the mould. As soon as they are de¬ 
posited in this furnace or chamber, the opening through which 
they are passed is covered, and the temperature of the furnace 
and its contents is gradually raised to a point a little below that 
at which fusion commences. All the avenues to and from the 
interior of the furnace are then closed, and the whole mass is 
left to cool gradually, as the heat permeates through the exterior 
wall, which is composed of fire-brick, four and a half inches 
thick, inclosed in a circular case of sheet iron one-eighth inch 
thick. 

By this process the wheel is raised to one temperature through- 
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out before it begins to cool in the furnace, and, as the heat can 
only pass off through the medium of the wall, all parts of each 
wheel cool and contract simultaneously. The time required to 
cool a furnace full of wheels in this manner is about four days; 
and in this manner wheels of any form, and ef almost any pro¬ 
portions, can be made with a solid nave. 

The manufacture of these wheels was commenced in 1847, 
and in 1850, 15 tons weight were cast per day. The foundry 
and works as r.ow completed are calculated to turn out 40 tons 
per day. 

In another establishment the wheels while hot are lifted from 
the mould, and the centre part is placed in a hole communicat¬ 
ing by means of a flue with a high chimney, and the edge is 
packed round with sand. A draught is thus created, which 
cools the mass of iron near the centre of the wheel, and in some, 
measure prevents it from contracting unequally during the oper¬ 
ation. 

At a foundry in Worcester, the wheels when cast were taken 
hot from the moulds, and immersed in a pit of white sand, where 
they are left to cool gradually. In order to obtain the best chill, 
it is considered necessary to use cold blast iron made with char¬ 
coal. 

There is a large demand for railroad spites in the United 
States. On nearly all the railroads the rails are laid on transverse 
wooden sleepers, and are simply fastened down by large iron 
spikes with projecting heads, except at the junction of two rails, 
where the ordinary chair is employed. 

In a manufactory at Pittsburgh, there is a machine which 
makes these spikes, each weighing £ lb., at the rate of 50 per 
minute. They are packed in kegs, each containing 300. Seven 
men only are employed on the works, and they manufacture 5 
tons of spikes per day. 

In another establishment at Pittsburgh, 250 men are employed 
in manufacturing bar iron, rods, sheets, and nails. The iron is 
manufactured both with anthracite coal and charcoal. 

They have 51 machines for making cut nails; many of them 
are self-acting in the feeding for the smaller sizes; the strip of 
iron is inserted in a tube, which is made to revolve alternately 
half round each way. They make 2,000 kegs of such nails per 
week, each weighing 100 lbs., and containing sizes from four- 
penny up to tenpenny nails. 

There is in the same factory a rivet-making machine, which 
makes rivets weighing seven to the pound, at the rate of 80 per 
minute. Its main shaft carries two cams, one a side cam which 
gives the motion for cutting off and holding the iron between 
the dies, the other a direct cam for forming the head of the 
rivet. 
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The cams for the nail-machines are made of chilled cast iron, 
and that part of the lever which acts against the cam is faced 
with a plate of bell-metal. Several large grinding-stones are 
used, having mouldings on their peripheries for restoring the dies 
when worn. 

It is usual in this country to soften the dies by annealing pre¬ 
vious to restoring their shape, and again hardening them subse- 
cfuently. The shape may be thus more perfectly restored, but 
at a greater cost; and the operation of softening and re-harden¬ 
ing deteriorates the quality of the steel. 

The manufacture of cast steel is not carried on to any great 
extent in the United States. Some works have been started in 
Pittsburgh, which have hitherto mfet with great difficulties, but 
they are now more successful. 

Workmen were obtained from Sheffield, but they are said to 
be intractable, and fail to give satisfaction to their employers. 
There are two converting and nine melting furnaces, producing 
upwards of 2,000 lbs. per day. The steel sells at 17J cents per 
pound (8 id.). 

The engine-tools employed in the different works are general¬ 
ly similar to those which were used in this country some years 
ago, being much lighter, and less accurate in their construction 
than those now in use, and turning out less work in consequence. 
The proportion of slide to hand lathes is greater than in the gen¬ 
erality of English workshops. Planing and drilling machines 
are commonly used; but there are comparatively very few hori¬ 
zontal or vertical shaping-machines, and a considerable amount 
of hand labor is therefore expended on work which could be 
performed by machines much more economically. 

The foundries are, for the most part, large and well arranged, 
and are furnished with good powerful cranes. Great anxiety is 
now manifested by many manufacturers to have engine-tools of 
a better description than those in use; and before long there will, 
no doubt, be great improvement in this respect. 

The energetic character of the American people is nowhere 
more strikingly displayed than in the young manufacturing set¬ 
tlements that are so rapidly springing up in the Northern States. 

A retired valley and its stream of water become in a few 
months the seat of manufactures; and the dam and water-wheel 
are the means of giving employment to busy thousands, where 
before nothing more than a solitary farm-house was to be found. 
Such, in a few words, is the history of Waterbury, and all the 
Naugatuck settlements of Holyoke, Chicopee, Lowell, and Lau¬ 
rence. 

Waterbury is situated in the Naugatuck valley, about 24 miles 
north of New-Haven. It contains many manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments, carried on principally by joint-stock companies. Be- 
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sides other firms, there are 28 companies of which the greater 
number are employed in the manufacture of rolled and sheet brass, 
copper wire, buttons, German silver, pins, cutlery, hooks-and- 
eves. The others are employed in manufacturing hosiery, felt, 
cloth, webbing, covered buttons, umbrella trimmings, leather, 
&c., &c. 

Great facilities are afforded in many of the States for the forma¬ 
tion of manufacturing companies. The liabilities of partners not 
actively engaged in the management are limited to the propor¬ 
tion of the capital subscribed by each, and its amount is published 
in the official statements of the company. In the case of the 
introduction of a new invention, or a new manufacture, the prin¬ 
ciple of limited liability produces most beneficial results. Persons 
who, from their connections or occupations, are likely to be inter¬ 
ested in, or profit by, the new invention or manufacture, readily 
associate together and subscribe capital to give the new proposal 
a fair trial, when they are assured that their risk will not extend 
beyond the amount which they may choose to contribute. 

The cost of obtaining an act of incorporation is very trifling; 
in one case where the capital of the company amounted to 
•600,000 (£120,000), the total cost of obtaining an incorpora¬ 
tion was 50 cents (2s. Id.). 

Upwards of 200 men are employed by one of the companies 
in the manufacture of buttons, hinges, daguerreotype plates and 
frames. 

The round-shaped button is formed by two punches, one work¬ 
ing inside the other, each being driven by a separate eccentric, 
and the inside punch having the longer stroke. By this arrange¬ 
ment the disc is forced through the die, and drops into a box, 
thus saving the labor of picking out, which is necessary where 
a single punch and solid die are used. The spindle of the polish¬ 
ing lathe, in which the bottom is fixed whilst being burnished, 
makes 10,000 revolutions per minute. 

The lathe in which the oval frames, used as settings for da¬ 
guerreotypes, are turned, has an oval chuck, and a stationary 
cutting-tool fixed to the slide rest, for “ truing out” the previously 
punched oval Two milling-tools are used, one for forming the 
bevelled edge, the other for ornamenting the face of the oval 
frame*. The milling-tool, as it revolves, is allowed to swivel so 
as to accommodate itself to the oval. When the bevelled edge 
has been formed, the first milling-tool is removed and another 
substituted while the work revolves. One workman is able to 
turn, and ornament by milling, two gross of frames per day. 

No description of the machinery used in pin-making can be 
given, as the process of “ papering* is all that is permitted to be 
seen. 

The pins are all papered by machinery: they are placed in a 
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shallow feeding-dish in an inclined position, so as to allow them to 
descend gradually as they are shaken by a quick vibratory mo¬ 
tion. They fall from the spout of the feeding-dish upon the cen¬ 
tre of an inclined shallow trough, about 18 inches long, through 
which runs lengthwise a slit sufficiently wide to admit the shank 
of a pin, and yet suspend it by its Head. It being a matter of 
chance, when the pin falls from the spout, whether it will drop 
into the slit or slide down the trough, a sufficient number are allow¬ 
ed to descend to insure the filling of the slit by those which hap¬ 
pen to fall favorably. 

The superfluous pins slide down into a box, from which they 
are again lifted from time to time to the upper feeding-dish. The 
descending line of suspended pins is conducted by the slit (which 
is Covered at its lower end) to a sliding-frame, which is worked 
by the woman who attends the machine. 

The frame carries a dozen grooves, and in each of these a pin 
is deposited as it passes under the slit: the pins are thus arranged 
in a row, with their points all turned the same way. The sheet 
of paper for receiving them is placed by the attendant on a 
grooved table, and deep folds are pressed into it at equal distances, 
and into the cross ridges thus formed, a row of pins is pushed by 
the carrying-frame at every thrust forward. 

Under no circumstances whatever are strangers allowed to enter 
the rooms in which the pin-making machines are at work. The 
workmen employed are obliged to enter into a bond, and find two 
sureties, that they will not disclose anything relative to the ma¬ 
chinery. The company prefer keeping their mode of operation 
a secret in this way to taking out a patent. 

Three different descriptions of machines are employed in 
making hooks-and-eyes,—the wire being let in on one side of the 
machine, and a completed hook or eye dropped out on the other. 
The machines appear to make them at the rate of about 100 
per minute. About 80 hands are employed, who are said to 
make 1,200 packs of pins, each containing 3,360 pins, and 2,500 
gross of hooks-and-eyes, per day. 

The cutlery and file works are conducted on a limited scale. 
Many beautifully finished knives were exhibited in the New- 
York Exhibition, and were said to command a higher price than 
those of a similar class imported from this country. 

The artisans are employed principally on piece-work. In the 
cutlery department one workman will earn $70 (about £14) per 
month, while the earnings of others occupied on precisely the 
same kind of work only amounted to $30 (£6) per month. 

Thus it will be seen that each workman does the best he can 
for himself, irrespective of others, and reaps the reward due to 
his superior skill and industry. 
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Art. TL—THE GREAT SOUTHERN CONTENTION AT CHARLESTON. 

8IXTH AND LAST DAY. 

At 9 A. M., the hour to which (he Convention had adjourned, the Hon. 
Wrn. C. Dawson, President, took the Chair. 

The R« v. Mr. Breck, of Georgia, opened (he session with prayer. 

The journal of yesterday's proceedings was read. 

The President stated that ievolutions would now be in order. 

Mr. J. H. Furman, of Georgia, offered the fol owing resolution, viz.: 

Resolved , That this Convention cordially recommends to the patronage 
of Southern men the “Southern Quarterly Review;” a new periodical, * The 
Sell-Instructor,’’published in Charleston, S. C.; De Bow s Review, pub¬ 
lished in New-Orleans; the ** Southern Ec'ectic,' 7 published in Augusta, Ga.: 
the"Southern Literary Messenger, 77 published in Richmond, Va.; and all 
other periodicals devoted to the interests of the South and South-west. 

Mr. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, moved to amend by addins, “and 
such other periodicals as are strictly devoted to the objects contemplated 
by this Convention. 7 ’ „ 

The question being upon the amendment, it was adopted; and the reso¬ 
lution. as amended, was then adopted. 

Mr. B. F. Perry, of South Carolina, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted, viz.: 

Resolved , That the “ Southern Quarterly Review, 77 published in the city of 
Charleston, by a native Virginian, and ediied by one of the most distin¬ 
guished literary gentlemen of the South, being the only periodical of that 
character printed and published in the Southern States, and having always 
defended the institutions and interests of the South, is entitled to the patron¬ 
age of the Southern people, and this Convention earnestly recommends it 
to their favorable consideration. 

Gov. Leake, of Virginia, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted, viz.: 

Resolved , That the thanks of this Convention be unanimously tendered to 
the authorities and citizens of Charleston, and Stab* ot South Carolina, for 
the considerate kindness and elegant hospitality with which its members 
have been entertained during its sessions. 

Gov. Leake, of Virginia, offered the following resolution, which was,upon 
his motion, laid on the table, viz.: 

Resolved , That the State of Virginia invite the Southern Convention to 
hold their next annual session in the city of Norfolk, \ a., at such time as 
may best suit their convenience. 

Mr. Ashbury Hull, of Georgia, offered the following resolution, which, 
upon his motion, was laid on the table, viz.: 

Whereas, the objects and aims of the Southern Agricultural Convention 
coincide with those of the Southern and South-western Convention ; and 
whereas, also, the annual assemblage of eafch, in an independent organiza¬ 
tion, is attended with some inconvenience; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Southern Agricultural Convemion be, and it is hereby 
respectfully invited, upon such plan as may seem to that body most expe¬ 
dient, to unite with this Convention as one body, in the promotion of South¬ 
ern and South-western agriculture and commerce. 

The orders of the day were then resumed, being the fourth resolution of 
the third report. . 

Mr. Nelson Tift, of Georgia, offered the following as a substitute, viz.; 
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“ That one or more railroads, connecting our railroads in the Atlantic 

and Gulf States with the Pacific Ocean, would promote every interest in 
the country, and make the United States the receiver and distributor of the 
commerce of the world; that every movement of our railroads westward 
is a step towards the accomplishment of this object; and that in the opinion 
of this Convention, private enterprise, aided by such legislative means as 
the several States may furnish, and by such grants of alternate sections of 
land as Congress may grant consistently with the interest of all the States 
in the public lands, are the most safe and certain means of accomplishing 
the objects proposed ?' 

Gov. Jones, of Tennessee, addressed the Convention as follows: 

He suggested whether it would not be better to ask the President of the 
United States to open negotiations with the Government of Mexico, to se¬ 
cure a route for this road, and in case of the failure of that, to adopt such a 
resolution. His reason was this: such a course would do no harm, and 
would give the South both chances. If a route was secured by the govern¬ 
ment, it would be more sacred than any that might be secured by a cor¬ 
poration. It was admitted on all hands that a corporation had a right to 
make a contract with any government; but what right had they to suppose 
that a contract, thus made, would be respected for a single year, if it suited 
the purpose of the government, with which it was made to rescind it? Gov¬ 
ernments had already repudiated contracts again and again. If a corpora¬ 
tion were formed, and negotiated with the Government of Mexico for a 
route, it might happen, before another year rolled round, that the govern¬ 
ment of that country would undergo a revolution, and the contract, thus 
made, be repudiated. The instability of that government was proverbial; 
and what security would such a corporation have? The Government of 
the United States could not be there to back such a corporation. He 
thought, therefore, that the Convention ought simply to ask, at present, that 
the President of the United States institute negotiations for the right of 
way, and then, if that was not accomplished, let us take all the chances we 
could, and form a corporation. 

Mr. N. D. Coleman, of Mississippi, addressed the Convention as follows: 

I am opposed, Mr. President, to the resolutions of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, as visionary, utterly impracticable, and unmanageable in their 
details. The plan contemplates a great Southern association of sovereign 
States to build the Pacific Railroad on the Southern route. The first ob¬ 
jection which I urge is, that it is a combination of Southern States only. 

We are here in a Convention of Southern,'Western, and South-Western 
States, for commercial purposes. True, I admit that the Pacific Railroad 
and all railroads, are legitimate subjects of consideration, because they fa¬ 
cilitate, promote and advance out commercial prosperity in an eminent de¬ 
gree. It was my deep interest in railroads that brought me here, but I 
shall advocate no combination of the Southern States into a body corporate, 
to the exclusion of the Western and South-Western States. It savors of 
politics, and all political agitation in this body I eschew. 

These conventions I approve, because by an interchange of views and 
opinions, we may improve the agricultural, manufacturing and commercial 
condition of our country. One of the resolutions contemplates an applica¬ 
tion to a foreign power for a right of way through its territory. I am a 
State Rights man, and am so held by all who know me. I am so, sir, be¬ 
cause it is a principle, with that class of men, to hold the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to the exercise of its granted powers only; reserving to the States 
and the people all powers not granted by the Constitution. The power to 
negotiate with a foreign nation—to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States, is expressly given to the General Govern¬ 
ment. Let that government perform its proper functions. I cannot ex- 
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press the opinion that this Convention shall create a corporation of the South¬ 
ern States with the power to negotiate with a foreign nation. Individuals 
may contract with foreign countries, and so may associations of individuals. 
But the States, in their sovereign capacities, have surrendered this power, 
and therefore should not attempt to create an incorporation of the Southern 
States for such a purpose. 

The plan contemplates a charter by Virginia, authorizing the fourteen 
Southern States to become parties by subscribing $2,000,000 each, and also 
admitting "individuals, cities, and the Indian tribes, to become stockholders. 
Will any man, after reflection, say that there is the least probability that 
anyone of the States will come into the measure? My colleague, Mr. 
T. A. Marshall, has shown that Mississippi cannot. The constitutions of 
Kentucky and Louisiana, we are told, forbid them from becoming members 
of the corporation. Other State constitutions, no doubt, have similar re¬ 
strictions against such bold and reckless appropriations. But, sir, if there 
were no such obstructions, would any State enter such an association upon 
a question of policy ? Not one of the fourteen. 

Sir, how could this institution be managed ? By a board of directors, I 
presume; each State having equal voice. Would not these State officials 
be obliged to consult their States on all important questions? Must not 
the Legislatures be convened to give instructions ? The machinery of this 
wild scheme is too heavy, sir; it will fall to pieces of its own weight. 

But if individuals and the Indian tribes come in, how much weight are 
they to have ? and how exercised in the management of this grand ma¬ 
chine? It is too complicated to work well. If the Convention adopt it, 
this is the last we will hear of it. Other objections have been noticed by 
other members, but I shall not repeat them. 

Sir, where is the necessity of this new plan, of ponderous and unman¬ 
ageable dimensions ? 

There is in existence a charter, granted by the State of Louisiana to the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas Railroad Company, which is ample for 
the purpose. Its capital is only $4,000,000, ’tis true; but it contains a 
clause authorizing a union of any other road, in extension of the route, 
through Texas or elsewhere. This charter was obtained for the express 
purpose of building a railroad across the State of Louisiana, with a view to 
its extens on to the Pacific Ocean, along the line of 32 30 North latitude. % 

The State has taken one-fifth of the capital stock, $800,000. The com¬ 
pany is fully organized, the route surveyed, and they are ready for operations, 
without waiting for the action of the Virginia Legislature, now, or a long 
time hereafter, to form a new organization, I here exhibit in the hands of 
Colonel Oakey, a map of this route, in its connections with the railroad 
system east of the Mississippi, as well as its extension through Texas, New- 
Mexico, Sonora and California, to the Pacific Ocean, at San Diego. A 
straight line from this city to San Diego, never north of latitude 33, never 
south of 32 north latitude. A route that has no obstacles to overcome, no 
snow or ice to impair its usefulness at all seasons of the year; a route which 
is the shortest that can be obtained from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
passing through the heart of the cotton region of the United States, identi¬ 
fying the interest of the States represented in this Convention. One of 
these Southern States, the youngest in the family, by an enlightened policy 
which cannot be too highly extolled, has recently passed a law, granting 
twenty sections of her domain for every mile of failroad that shall be made 
through her territory, beginning at a point on the eastern boundary not 
north of Fulton, on the Red River, and running west of El Paso, a distance 
of 750 miles or more. That charter likewise contains a clause authorizing 
a union with other roads, in extension of the route. At that time there were 
two roads west of the Mississippi—the Vicksburg and Shreveport road, and 
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the New-Orleans and Opelousas road—aimingto reach the Pacific, through 
Texas. I believe, sir, that it is the general desire in Texas, that their road 
shall connect with the Vicksburg and Shreveport road, as the trunk route, 
and with the Opelousas and Memphis roads, as branches. 

The number of acres granted is upwards of ten millions. It will be 
worth, when the road shall be completed, ten dollars per acre, or one hun¬ 
dred millions of dollars. But lest some may deem this estimate extravagant, 
let us suppose it will be worth five dollars per acre, or $50,000,000. 

This is a low estimate, for the land is admitted to be fertile, and the 
climate delightful and salubrious. 

Then let us estimate the cost of construction at $20,000 per mile, a very 
high estimate, the distance is seven hundred and fifty miles, and it will 
amount only to $22,500,000 ; leaving a balance in favor of the contractors 
of $27,500,000, and the road paid for. But, sir, let us suppose the road will 
cost $40,000 per mile, which is Colonel Abert’s estimate, and it amounts to 
$30,000,000; leaving $20,000,000 in hand, and the road paid for. 

Now, sir, this munificent oifer is before us; and the Louisiana charter and 
company are ready for operations. 

The Texas contract will be closed by the first of June. We have yet 
time enough. If the cities of Charleston, Savannah and New-Orleans, the 
three cities most deeply interested in the Pacific Railroad, will forthwith 
subscribe $500,000 each in the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas Company, 
and advance $300,000 to deposit in Texas as a guarantee for making the 
first fifty miles in eighteen months after the contract, the Louisiana Com¬ 
pany can bid for the contract, and my word for it, will get it in preference 
to any Northern company. 

After the first fifty miles are made, the $300,000 will be redeemed, and 
the land for the fifty miles will come to the contractors, and can be sold for 
more than enough to make the next fifty miles, and so on through the 
State. But, sir, there will be no want of funds with such a contract and 
fifty miles of road finished. We can raise funds in abundance, by sale of 
stock; and the stock will command in any market apremium—a high 
premium—because it will be worth a high premium. 

Here the President’s hammer told that ten minutes had expired. 

Mr. T. A. Marshall, of Mississippi, addressed the Convention as follows: 

He said that this was a subject in which his constituents felt a deep in¬ 
terest, and he trusted that whatever action the Convention might take, it 
would meet the approval of business men. He did not desire that they 
should do anything which would subject them to the charge of fostering 
any ‘.‘ism.” Believing the plan proposed in the resolution now under con¬ 
sideration to be utterly impracticable, he could not see the wisdom or utility 
of adopting the resolution. Separated as these States were, with different 
interests, in many respects, although having one general interest, as a whole, 
it was hardly probable that the fourteen States could be brought to united 
action within a period of ten or twelve years. 

But look at the question in another view. The resolution spoke of the 
necessity of speedy action; and in view of the importance of speedy action, 
what difficulties were to be surmounted ? They were told the other day, 
by a delegate from Maryland, that the constitution of that State would pre¬ 
vent the State from entering into any association of the kind. In oraer, 
therefore, to have the co-operation of Maryland, her constitution would re¬ 
quire to be amended, and that could not be done within a period of ten 
years. 

Then, coming down to Virginia, would any delegate undertake to give & 
pledge that she would embark in a scheme of this kind ? 

Would the delegates of South Carolina say that she was ready to sub¬ 
scribe two or more millions of dollars in support of a work which was to 
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commence seventeen hundred miles from her sea-board, when she had re¬ 
fused to subscribe $750,000 for a work at home ? 

Then go to Georgia. Would Georgia do so ? Did the past experience of 
what had been done by that noble and energeiic State show that she would 
give her support to a visionary scheme like this ? He spoke with all respect 
of other gentlemen, and did not wish to excite any unpleasant feelings; at 
the same time he desired to have a fair, free and rational interchange of 
feelings and views. ‘And would Georgia do a thing like this ? And what 
would Alabama do ? She had refused to aid her own works. 

Go next to Mississippi, and he was free to confess that she could not un¬ 
dertake a work like this, and for one, he must say that he had no hope, not 
the slightest hope, of accomplishing such a result as was here contemplated. 
He had no idea that the people of Mississippi should submit to taxation for 
the construction of a road a thousand miles west of her borders. 

Go to Arkansas, and was it probable that she would subscribe two millions 
to this end ? Perhaps the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Pike) might think 
she would, but he (Mr. M.) could hardly believe it possible. 

Then, again, consider the instability of the investment. The money was 
to be invested for a work in a foreign country having one of the most unsta¬ 
ble governments in the world ; Go in this way through all the Southern 
States, and see if such would not be the result. He looked upon the scheme 
as entirely impracticable. 

Judge Nesbit, of Georgia, addressed the Convention as follows: 

He was opposed to the scheme of the gentleman from Arkansas, (Mr. 
Pike.) In tne first place, the scheme seemed to him to be utterly imprac¬ 
ticable; and was this Convention, which might be said to be a representa¬ 
tion of the intelligence and moral worth of the Southern States, to give its 
approbation to a scheme, and send it forth to the world as a thing to be 
adopted, when every man of reflection and business talents must perceive 
that, if not stamped with the character of Quixotism, it at least bore the im¬ 
press of impracticability ? He was no stickler for constitutional scruples. 
He believed that the Constitution of the United States gave full power for 
the construction of works of internal improvement; but if he doubted the 
constitutionality of anything, he doubted the constitutionality of a scheme 
like this. Could the States colonize ? He apprehended not. Could they 
become owners of real estate in foreign States, without legislation by the 
United States Government? He apprehended not. He did not mean to 
denounce this scheme as unconstitutional, but he must confess that he had 
serious doubts upon the subject. 

But he had another objection. The scheme was emphatically sectional 
in its character. And how was it to be carried out ? If the resolutions were 
adopted this moment, he was satisfied that twelve of the States never conld 
be found to unite in the enterprise. The arguments of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who last addressed the Convention, were conclusive to his 
mind, and what a vast theatre would it not open for the power of dema- 
goguism! How many interests would it not have in opposition to itl 
From his knowledge of the character of the people of the South, he was 
satisfied a subscription would never be obtained from a single State, with¬ 
out a tremendous popular demonstration against it. You would go before 
the people of every State, with abstractionist orators pro and con. Several 
of the States were perhaps nearly equally divided upon the great question 
which agitated the South; and how could sufficient suffrages be com¬ 
manded to insure the corporation? The scheme would invoke all the 
power of party spirit, of every shade and degree; and the result would be, 
in nine out of fourteen States, an absolute and unconditional failure. 

Now if this were so, did they wish, as sensible men, to adopt a proposi¬ 
tion which would be utterly ineffective ? nay, worse than ineffective, for it 
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would stamp the body as “ impracticable?;.” Would they ask him to go to 
his proud State of Georgia—proud in her internal improvements and in her 
capacity to think for herself—and a<k her to lend her aid in an enterprise 
which he believed never could be carried out? Would they ask the mer¬ 
chants of New-Orleans and Mobile, and Savannah and Charleston, to enter 
into an ad libitum partnership with Cherokees, and Choctaws, and Chicka- 
saws, and other Indian tribes? Why, was it not obvious to every man that 
there is nothing to which a man looks more closely than the investment of 
his capital ? This was true of every man. And were the States of the 
Union less wise in their day in reference to money matters than indi¬ 
viduals? Certainly not. 

And then what about the procurement of this Mexican territory? Could 
it be obtained? If it could, what would be the position of the States as 
corporators? Could they trust the stability of Mexican institutions? They 
were more convulsive than the volcanic regions of the earth, and yet all the 
money raised and invested by such a corporation would be placed subject 
to the fate of constantly recurring revolutions of this, the most unstable 
people in the whole world. How would they secure their rights? Could 
they make war upon Mexico, in case of a violation of contract? Could 
they, at the point of the bayonet, compel her to respect their rights? Either 
they must do that, or they must do what they declared they would scorn to 
do, become suppliants at the feet of the National Government. 

Whatever else might be proposed, he could not give his approbation to 
this resolution. 

Lieut. M. F. Maury addressed the Convention as follows: 

Lieut. Maury said he agreed with the gentlemen who preceded him, in 
their opposition to the details of this plan of a railroad to the Pacific. In 
his judgment these details not only involved impracticabilities, but they 
sought to accomplish some of their objects by unlawful means; for instance, 
the 7th resolution, as had already been remarked, asks that power shall be 
given by a State to negotiate with a foreign government. No State has the 
right to give any such power, authority or leave. This resolution also con¬ 
templates the maintenance, by the company, of “military posts along said 
road,” thus adding to the tremendous money power, which such a corpora¬ 
tion must have, the hideous feature of military power also. He agreed 
with the opinions expressed upon this subject by the gentlemen from Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

To the mind of the Lieutenant, the details of this plan were full of objec¬ 
tions. He had no objections to the people of the South agreeing to build 
this road out of their own resources; but he did object, earnestly, seriously, 
to any combination or “organization” unlawful. 

There was another point to which lie would briefly allude, and that was. 
that he thought the Convention, by adopting the details of this plan, would 
be arraying itself against, and begetting opposition to, one of the States of 
the South. He alluded to Texas. 

That gallant young State, sympathizing with the Southern feeling with 
regard to this road, had made the magnificent grant of 10,000,000 acres of 
land towards it, which was amply sufficient, it was thought, to build nearly 
one half of this road, or at least so much of it as lies within her borders. 
Proposals for constructing so much of this road had been invited, and in 
forty-five days from this time the bids were to be closed, and the contract 
awarded to that bidder which should offer on the most favorable terms. 
And the company proposed by the plan before us could not be organized 
in time to become a bidder for so much road. The Legislatures of the 
States could not be got together in forty-five days, much less could a char¬ 
ter be granted. The company here proposed, therefore, cannot have the 
benefit of the Texas grant, or of the Texas route, and it therefore must end 
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in running a road in opposition to that which Texas has so patriotically and 
liberally provided for. 

And after discussion, participated in by Messrs. Tift of Georgia, Gibbon 
of North Carolina, Lyons of Virginia, Tilghraan of Maryland, Morton of 
Georgia, Gen. Gadsden, and Gov. Clay of Alabama, the Hon. W. C. Daw¬ 
son, President, (Lieut. Maury, 1st Vice-President* in the chair,) addressed 
the Convention as follows: 

I beg to detain the Convention but a few moments. This is a question 
vastly important, for us to decide. The proposition is to incorporate a com¬ 
pany by States throughout to the Pacific. So far as the power of the States 
goes, in my judgment, confining themselves to their own limitations, every 
State, from North to South, has incorporated a company to build a railroad 
throughout the entire United States. Take, for instance, the railroad from 
Virginia down the valley of Virginia to Memphis; we all see there is a 
company incorporated. From Richmond, through North Carolina and 
South Carolina, to Memphis, Tenn., there is a road. From South Carolina 
there is one all completed, and from Georgia there is another. Now these 
companies have their termini, and generally one terminus at the Mississippi. 
What, then, do you want with an incorporation of States through the States 
of the Union ? Where do all these roads go to? Some point on the Texas 
boundary, to be designated according to the Texas charter. Will not all 
these railroads go to that point ? and have not all these companies abundant 
means to carry it there ? Is not that true ? Can there be any doubt about 
it ? Whether you start from Memphis or St. Louis, or any where else, all 
will converge on the Texas line. Do you want the States incorporated to 

f et there? You are there already. When you are there, do you want the 
tates incorporated to get through Texas ? There is the Texas charter, 
amply complete to carry it to El Paso. Are you not there by all the legis¬ 
lation that Legislatures can give you, and by all the capital the thing can 
require? I consider the thing as done. When you get to El Paso, then 
commences your difficulty. What then? You then strike the line desig¬ 
nated through New Mexico. New Mexico is a territory of the United 
States, and the line contemplated runs about three hundred miles through¬ 
out that territory. When you get there, can you, by your independent 
State corporations, acquire an absolute right of way ? A right of way from 
whom ? From the United States ? Many of us consider that the General 
Government is bound to build that road. But if it should not, what are you 
to do ? Why, call upon the government to give you alternate sections along 
the line. [Great applause.] 

A Delegate.—To which company will you give it? 

Mr. Dawson.—To that company, or those companies, which unite and 
pledge themselves to open the road. Any of those companies may ask the 
government to give theiit the right of way and alternate sections of land. 
These companies can unite under a charter, and commence successful 
operations, much more easily than you can get the States to unite in a com¬ 
mon corporation. 

Mr. Polk, of Tenn.—If this proposition is put up for bidding, I would in¬ 
quire of the honorable gentleman whether the city of New-York alone can 
subscribe more than five millions of dollars. 

Mr. Dawson.—And where is it to be put up for bidding? These com¬ 
panies have the charters to carry it on. These companies will unite and 
go there, and they will ask the General Government to appropriate them 
the alternate sections of land to build it, and we of the South have a right 
to demand it [Applause.] And there can be no difficulty about it. 

Then when you have passed three hundred miles through New Mexico, 
you strike where? You strike the frontier of Mexico, a foreign and inde¬ 
pendent country. Now what do prudence and propriety require us to do 1 
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Certainly appeal to that government which has the power to negotiate. Ne¬ 
gotiate for what ? The 1 ight of way through Mexico. And here let me 
suggest, that if Great Britain, or any other foreign power, desired to run a 
railway through any one of our States, or through any territory of the United 
States, would we consider that any State, or any government within the 
limits of such State, would have the right to negotiate for such a purpose? 
Or, I will put the case of any State entering into a contract with any foreign 
power to build a railroad through their country : do you suppose such: power 
would respect such contract, in case of war? Why, to suppose so is sheer 
folly. But I will not detain you. [Great applause, and cries of “ go on, 
go on. r ] And supposing that the State making such contract with Great 
Britain was to violate that contract, and Great Britain was to seek to en¬ 
force her rights—this is a mere suggestion, and I do not make it for the 
purpose of eliciting argument—you know what the consequences would be. 
[Applause.] 

Now, as a Southern Convention, had we not better act upon the prin¬ 
ciples of our government, than violate them? Let us ask of Congress— 
and not of Congress alone, but of the treaty-making power, the President 
and Senate of the United States—to make negotiations with Mexico for 
this route. 

Now, if this line were to run through Sonora, would it be wise to enter 
into a contract for a right of way for over three hundred miles of road, and 
depend upon a foreign country to protect the money invested in building 
the railroad? [Applause] lamas careless about money matters as most 
ordinary men, but I would not place my funds in any investment that 
would be subject to the caprice of any government, and still less to the 
Mexican Government. Then let us ask our government to do this; and I 
do think, if that were done, the President of the United States would send 
a messenger to Mexico, with instructions to carry out this great object, 
although it may be called a u Northern line,” and he a Northern man. I 
have that confidence in him, that I believe he would do it instantly. And 
if you should fail in making a government arrangement you can, if you 
choose, make a corporation contract with Mexico. [Applause.] 

My ovyn judgment is this : that if this Southern route depends upon the 
assent of Mexico—the surrender of her soil, and the surrender of her juris¬ 
diction over the right of way, and to be placed under the control of the 
United States—we never will get it. The apprehensions of that Govern¬ 
ment against us are so strong, that they will look upon us with fear, and 
deny us common civility. If ever it is done in the world, you may depend 
upon it that it will be done under the guarantees of treaty, under which 
the honor of the Government of the United States shall be pledged to 
exact the fulfilment of the stipulations of such treaty. 

Mexico may then do it;* but she will never do it if it is to depend upon a 
contract with a corporation. She will be the only party who will construe 
the limits ot such contract, and may involve us in interminable difficulties, 
if it is ever done. In such case, your road will be stopped, and hence it is 
that I concur with my friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Jones,) that the General 
Government be requested to obtain for us that guarantee to which we were 
entitled, and which we want. That three hundred miles is the only embar¬ 
rassment. When we pass that, we strike the borders of California; and 
when we get to California, we might obtain alternate sections of land for 
the completion of the road in that State. [Applause.] 

Now, you may almost say that the roads are built in every direction to 
El Paso, because the charters are all complete to our Southern boundary on 
the Bio Grande. Then get a charter through North Mexico, and the right 
of way through Sonora, and take the alternate sections of lancl in California, 
as will certainly be granted by the General Government, together with this 
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magnificent donation of land by the State of Texas, and not a Bingle dollar 
more is necessary for this road, fApplause.] 

A Delegate.—U not the right ot way guaranteed by the treaty of_Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo? 

Air. Dawson.—If that is not sufficient, we will go further, and obtain 
another guarantee. 

Now, you talk about capital. I think I have shown you that there ie an 
abundance of capital, except! for tbe three hundred miles through Sonora. 
That could easily be raised! It would be raised in one week after the 
right of way is procured, for the connection would be worth millions on 
millions of dollars to the company who would construct that line. [Great 
applause.] 

Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. Dawson.—1 will not detain you further. [Loud cries of “go on/* 

11 go on,” and “suspend the ten minute rule.” 

Mr. Dawson.—No: I have said all I desired to say, and give way to other 
gentlemen. 

On motion, tho rule was suspended to allow Mr. Albert Pike, of Arkan¬ 
sas, the mo\*er of the resolutions, to reply at length. 

Mr. Albert Pike, of Arkansas, then addressed the Convention as follows: 

I thank you, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Convention, for the 
uniform kindness you have shown to me personally, and as a body, since I 
entered this Convention. I am aware that I have a hard task to fulfil, in 
answering the arguments of so many distinguished gentlemen, concluded 
as they have been by one from the President of the Convention; but wercb 
they ten times as numerous, ami ten times as strong, unless they were beU 
ter founded in fact and in reason, I should not dread the conflict. 

It has been urged that this measure is wholly impracticable. Whenever, 
in all past history, was there a great scheme propounded, which some men 
did not declare impracticable? I wish, sir, that I had an army of women 
at my back, instead of men. [Cheers] If our forefathers bad listened to, 
the objections which were urged when the Constitution uniting these 
States together in oue bond of union was proposed, that great instrument 
never would have been framed; and our bard-won freedom might have 
resulted in the direst anarchy. There are difficulties everywhere; every 
great scheme is surrounded with them; but if we examine foirly into this 
matter, we will find that these difficulties are mostly to be* found within 
ourselves, and we ought to be ashamed of them. These differences are our 
rivalries and our jealousies; difficulties as to different points on the Missis¬ 
sippi River for a terminus; difficulties in regard to different notions concern¬ 
ing politics. Of course, no man expects that, we will all unite. But in 
setting forth these difficulties, you tell the North that, we are weak, and 
why should we lay our whole secret open to them ? I do not suppose that 
it is necessary to lay the whole secret of our weakness—if there be weak¬ 
ness—before all the world. Let us say as Richelieu said,there is no 
such word as fail” [Applause.] I would not, I assure you, recommend 
any proposition which would seem to stamp this Convention as “Quixotic 
and visionary.” But if the proposition does not bear that character, then 
let us try the experiment. Who bids to build the road to the Pacific T 
We talk and talk about this building of the read, but it is all talk and no» 
plan. We talk abont the General Government building it; yet, no oae* 
knows how the General Government can build it consistently with your 
scruples. The President has told us that he considers the road as being 
already built. I beg to differ with that gentleman, however much I respect 
his opinions on other matters. We have been told of what can be done by 
other railroad companies in accomplishing this end ; but, from what I know, 
of the condition of many of these companies, I know that it ts impossible ‘ K - 
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and were I to characterize any scheme by a hard name—which I will not 
do—then I might say that such a supposition was “visionary and Quixotic/ 7 
The truth is, that everybody is waiting for some national movement It has 
been said that the Vicksburg company could take these Texas lands, and 
build the road to the Rio Grande. But it is all nonsense; they have not the 
means. 

Then, again, we are all looking to the General Government for aid/ You 
all agree that it is constitutional to make grants of land. Very well. But 
supposing that the lands were granted, let me tell you thht I know some¬ 
thing abottt the country through which this road is to run. It happened to 
me some years ago to go poking about the head of the Red River on foot, 
and I know something of the character of that country; the rivers there, 
although wide, are often nearly dry, and the water found in them at such, 
seasons is salt, for I dug among the sand with my hands, on one occasion 
for a whole night to get a mouthful of fresh water, after being without for 
two days. 

We are told about this munificent grant of land by the State of Texas. 
There may be ten millions of acres of land granted by Texag, yet more 
than two-thirds of it is not worth a farthing an acre, instead of being, as has 
been said here, worth $10 per acre. Well, when you have got through 
Texas, you reach New Mexico. I have been in New Mexico, too. Except 
the valley of the Del Norte, there is hardly a single foot of land worth a 
cent in New Mexico, on the line of this road. 

The valley of the Del Norte is narrow, with but a small strip of land 
which is of,any value. Then, when you get to the border of California, 
you travel through another desert When I was there, in 1832, the hunters 
were obliged to drive along with them a great quantity of mules, that they 
might use them as food. So thus you go the greater part of the way through 
a desert; and unless there are valuable mineral treasures to be found, the 
lands are not worth anything, and no man would be willing to vest money 
in their purchase. ' 

Now, "these are difficulties which we blink at all the time, instead of 
looking them fully and manfully in the face. You all say that government 
has no power to grant money to build a road, and that the only way in 
which she can help us, is by grants of land. And how much will that 
help you. if the lanas are worth nothing ? If the road is to be built, money 
must be had. It is no use to deny or attempt to conceal it, foe 

“ To that complexion we must come at last.” 

We might as well say it now, as to say it ten years hence, when it will be 
too late. Somebody has to advance the means, and the question is, “who 
is to do }t V ; 

What, then, does this resolution propose? It says, “That in order to 
make provision for the construction of said road, this Convention earnestly 
recommend that a Southern organization be effected, if practicable, of the 
fourteen different States, and of the different cities, and railroad companies 
and corporations in those States, for the purpose of obtaining the right of 
way, if necessary, from Mexico.’* If the President of the United States 
will obtain the right of way, so much the better; but is it worth while for 
us to wait until that is done ? How, then, is this organization to be 
effected ? I never imagined that all the States would unite—not for a 
moment. I simply propose that Virginia, as the oldest of the Southern 
States, should grant a charter, involving a certain amount of capital, to 
build the road from the point or points indicated in a previous resolution, 
and then any State, or city, .or company might take stock in /the road. 
This charter is to incorporate such persons, States and corporations, as 
choose to become corporators under that charter. And suppose that no 
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State should take any stock, would not the charter be living ? Some of the 
States may take the stock, and Northern men, with Northern capital, if 
they find it to be a paying road, will come and take the stock themselves* 
How does the only Paoific Railroad Company now exist! Everybody 
knows that it got its charter from the Legislature of the State of New-York. 
Now, I want to get a charter also; and, having got it, if the road is not 
completed under it, it will only show that there is no spirit in the South. 
There is, therefore,.nothing impracticable in the matter, because it does 
not require the assent of all the Slates. We do not require that they all 
unite; yet the plan would be as capable of being carried mto effect without 
the co-operation of a single State, in her ^ate capacity, if the money can 
be raisea. 

But it has been said that the legislation of the other States is necessary 
in order to insure such co-operation. Of what States ? Of .Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. These are the only States through which it will 
run, if it goes through to California; and there is no difficulty about obtain¬ 
ing the needful legislation on the part of these States. I cannot say what 
Virginia, or Maryland, or any other State will do; but I can only say that 
if there is a spark of that feeling existing in the bosoms of the different 
States, which teaches them the doctrine of State sovereignty, and State 
dignity and independence, they will strain every nerve to carry out this 
•enterprise, in which the interest of the whole country is involved. As for 
the State of Arkansas taking stock to the amount of two millions of dol¬ 
lars, she cannot do it, neither oan the State of Mississippi: but the Legis¬ 
latures of these States could say to their people, ‘‘We invite you to join in 
this enterprise,'’ and thus, as States, you will give it the weight of your 
opinion. There is no doubt that the citizens of Arkansas or Mississippi 
could give each to this road two millions of dollars, if they saw fit And 
why should they not do it ? If they are to get a portion of the Arkansas 
lands and the Texas lands, and the railroad stock, as their security, why 
cannot they, under these circumstances, raise the money? And if the 
State of Maryland cannot do it, cannot the citizens of that State do it 1 
Sir, the mere recommendation of the several Legislatures of those States 
would induce the peop/e to join the enterprise, and that is the reason why 
I ask for a union oi the States. There is no difficulty whatever, except in 
getting men to agree upon any one scheme. 

With regard to the location pf the road, that can be done when you 
agree upon the plan. It has been said that there will be difficulties >vith 
regard to the directory. I can see no more difficulty in managing such an 
iastitution as this, than is to be encountered in any other of a like nature in 
the State of Maryland, or Virginia, or anywhere else. 

Geutlemen have been kind enough to characterise this plan as “ visionary 
and Quixotic/’. I remarked, at the beginning, that every great scheme 
that ha 9 ever been brought forward for the amelioration of the world has 
been so characterized ; and if alj the men who had been the benefactors of 
the world had been deterred by such representations, their projects would 
have been thwarted, and this world would be in the same condition that ft 
was in three hundred years ago. [Applause.] It is within the recollection 
of the youngest man here, that a man utterly without means left this coun¬ 
try, some years ago, and landed in France, and attempted to overturn the 
French Government. He was made a prisoner, and escaped and fled. He 
was afterwards a deputy constable in the city of London, and was charac¬ 
terized as a hair-brained fellow. Yet he now sits supreme upon the throne 
of France, and holds the destinies of Europe in his hands. Who would 
not have called Mahomet a visionary, when he attempted to break down 
idolatry, and establish a purer system of religion, commencing first in his 
own family, and then in his immediate neighborhood, until he had spread 
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h is doctrines over half the world ? So it was with the founder of the Christian 
system. It was said, “ he hath a devil, and is mad. 7 * 

Now, if you can convince men that the Texas lands will build the road, 
and Southern men wiil not enter into it, then the plan may be pronounced 
Quixotic. I am willing to adrriit, that if we had first to obtain the assent 
of every State, the plan never would succeed. We do not propose to obtain 
the assent of any one of them. All that we propose is to obtain the charter, 
and then proceed to distribute the stock as it may be taken. 

Again, difficulties have been suggested in regard to getting a right of 
way through Mexico. Why, sir, if the Government of the United States, 
in case of invasion, or disregard of our rights by the republic—or, as it now 
is—empire of Mexico, would not interfere to protect the rights of her own 
citizens there, and wage war, if necessary, for their enforcement, then I, for 
one, will cease to be an American citizen, and you may raise your banner 
of secession, and I will be found fighting under it. [Great applause.] Tell 
me that you cannot rely upon Mexico ? Have you not heard of the Sloo 
grant ? Has not Sloo a contract for building a line across the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec 1 Why, every charter that has been granted in Central Amer¬ 
ica for building railroads, and digging canals, and erecting telegraphs, has 
been granted to foreigners—most of them Englishmen. 

And why is it that they take them ? Simply because every subject of 
the British Queen knows that if he makes a contract with a foreign power, 
the British lion will defend his rights, and the American citizen should also 
feel that the American eagle will defend his in like manner. [Applause.} 
Mexico, like every other power, submits to the law of nations. And what 
is the law of nations ? It is the public opinion of the established world. 
For my own part, I would rather go and buy the right of way, than walk 
into the halls of Congress and ask them to give. [Immense applause.] 

I am opposed to the proposition of the gentleman from Georgia, because 
it seems to me to be without life or energy. It. simply recommends that a 
railroad should be built Why, of what use is that ? I remember ence at 
a town meeting in Massachusetts, the people resolved that Massachusetts 
ought to have a railroad. That is exactly as far as the gentleman's resolu¬ 
tion goes; but they went farther: they said, “resolved that she shall have 
one/ 7 [Applause.] And, sir, you may depend upon it, that there never was 
either a mart or a nation that ever did anything great, unless it was done 
by self-reliance, and I am proud to say, that such I believe to be our national 
character. , 

Sir, I said that I wished I had to address a Convention of ladiefe. I said' 
so, sir. because I never yet knew a lady whO had once decided that a thing' 
was proper to be done/who ever looked at difficulties. [Applause.] What¬ 
ever may be the difficttlties that stare them in the face, they wilt Attempt* 
it’* tfftd in irtf opinion it is better to fail than to halt) not between two, but 
between fifty-five opinions, until the' golden opportunity slips, and we see 
whet fools We were, n6fc to seize upon it when We cbuld hare done so'. * " 

Sir) it seems to me that we ought to have some pi An. If the gentleman* 
Who represent fhe Vicksburg and Shreveport Road will say that that com¬ 
pany wifi build the road to the Pacific, I Will go for that But what have 
they to do ? They have le go to the Legislature to amend their charter; 
It is said that we shall lose these Texas lands by Waiting. Cannot we go to 
the Virginia Legislature, when it meets, and get a charter? 

Texas be willing to sell her lands to Northern rather than to' ffipIN W 
men I Do you not suppose that Texas would prefer to 
%is company % But you must give her some assurance Jhftt wilpimPy 
Will beffcrtncd, or else she will not Withhold her laddS ^ >3 

A* to tfes^senstitutionAlity of the matter, let me saytlri& this iafcotoHtoB- 
^ States. I d^e^wbt, wheH« 
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here, to have to steer through shoals and around quicksands; but I never 
apprehended that I should stand under a South Caroliua sun, and in the 
city of Charleston, and insist that the States had a right to combine together 
for the purpose oi building a railroad through this or any other country. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has settled this question, over and 
over again. It has decided that a bank corporation in a State is for all legal 
purposes as a citizen of a State; that a State could incorporate herself, and 
that when she did so, she ceased to be a sovereignty, so far as the objects 
of the corporatiou were concerned, and became a mere individual, subject 
to laws as other individuals. Ana what is the difficulty, then, about such 
corporations ? Where a State is incorporated for any purpose, it becomes 
a person, a legal being. It may go to Mexico and buy land, like any other 
individual. I have a right to do so—you have a right to do so. There is 
no law to the contrary. There cannot be the least question about the con¬ 
stitutionality of the matter. It is perfectly right and just, and cannot be 
unconstitutional. 

We shall have to talk frankly about this matter, and if such talking does 
harm, it is not my fault. We do not want this company of Northern cap*- 
talists, or rather I might say of non-capitalists—for I do not believe that one 
man in ten who professed to subscribe to this New-York Pacific Railroad 
has a single dollar to invest in it—to get our lands in Arkansas and Texas. 
We do not want a Northern company to have the control of the immense 
trade which will pass over this railroad. We want Southern men to have 
it. We believe it would be the greatest source of wealth to the company 
which completes it^ and the best stock the world lias ever known; and for 
myself, I am fully convinced that if each of the Southern States takes two 
millions of stock in that road, it will enable them, in the course of a very 
few years, to be entirely free from debt. While a State is poor, she creeps 
and kneels, and fawns to the General Government. So long as States are 
dependent, and in debt, they will be humble. When they are rich, they are 
more likely to have sound political opinions, because in such case they are in¬ 
dependent of the General Government. I am for getting the States of the 
South into that position as quickly as possible, without this thing of begging 
from Congress. It may be that we are so pi one to lie down and feel list¬ 
less and dependent, that we cannot do it; but if tho State of Georgia Las 
built so many railroads; if Maryland has crossed the Alleghany mountains 
to Wheeling ; if Virginia has all her network of roads; and North Carolina 
and South Carolina, and Tennessee and Louisiana have done so much, why 
cannot the South, as a community, take up and build the Pacific Railroad? 

[XVq must have some plan. But it seems to be the order of the day, that 
when a resolution is brought in with some, pith in it, you feel that you must- 
cut it down aud prune it and emasculate it, until there is nothing in it, ex¬ 
cept something begging aid from Congress. Gentlemen seem to imagine 
that this is a legislative, rather than a suggestive^ bodv. Why, sir, the ex¬ 
perience of every man must convince him that it is best to claim a little 
more than he expects to get. Ihe best way for a man to plant his foot 
upon a place and hold it, is to have a little ground behind him on which to 
retreat. If you make a mere recommendation to Congress, it is of nQ use. 
I can take ten thousand dollars and go to Washington, and get more for the 
South, than you can obtain by all such resolutions of recommendation, passed 
in fifty Conventions. [Applause.] Of course, your representatives in Congress 
will vote for your measures, but that is not all. What then is wanted ? I 
tell you, that if you come together, aud do not put your shoulders to the 
wheel, this will be about the last Commercial Convention that will eve^ be 
held, and so it ought to be. [Applause.] I want to go to the Legislature of 
some Southern State, and say, u Here, charter me this company. If they 
do not do it will do no harm. It will look big. I would open books in 
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every Southern city. I would address every Southern Legislature, and 
would then see whether the South could build the road*or not I want to 
do that, or nothing, because I do not believe that any other plan will 
succeed. 

It seems to me that all our difficulties arise from misapprehension. Why 
should not we get these lauds ? If the Texas lands will build the road in 
Texas, why should not Southern men build it, and have the advantage of 
it 1 Suppose now that we had acted upon some such measure as this a year 
ago, and organized a company, do you not suppose that Texas and Arkansas 
would have given us the lands'? Most assuredly. And what harm would 
have accrued to the Vicksburg Company ? !None at all. Could not this 
or any other company have taken stock, or not, as they pleased ? Certainly. 

In regard to another point, let me say a word. It has been argued that 
under such a contract for a road, if it should so happen that this country 
got into a war with Mexico, the company could not go over the road, it be¬ 
ing in an enemy’s territory. That is not the law of nations, as was definitely 
settled in the case of Frederick the Great, in connection with the Silesian 
lean. If war were to break out, that property could not be confiscated. 
But there would be no danger of that. We need not discuss all these 
things; it is a mere illustration of the disposition of large bodies to discuss 
abstractions. It is the last thing that Mexico would attempt to do. Why, 
sir, in the greatest emergency, ever likely to arise under such circumstances, 

I could take the road with 3000 Creeks and Choctaws, and keep it forever. 
[Great applause.] 

I believe, sir, that Mexico would forty times sooner sell the right of way 
to a private company, than to the Government of the United States. Mex¬ 
ico has no very high opinion of our justice or good faith. They have many 
intelligent, acute, shrewd men in that country 5 and they would say, and 
perhaps with some justice, “If your government will not keep the faith of 
its treaties with Indians, how will it keep its faith with us'P When they 
see that, notwithstanding all the solemn guarantees 
the faith and honor of the United States, under the broad seal of the nation, 
these treaties are violated whenever it suits the purpose of the government 
to drive the Indian away from his land; when they see grave Senators of 
the United States rising in their seats, and saying that all these guarantees 
are to shrink into nothing, like the parchment on which they are written, 
when consumed by fire, why they thihk that we are Indians too; and there¬ 
fore 1 believe that Santa Anna would fifty times sooner make a treaty with 
a private company, than with the Government of the United States. 

Sir, I am satisfied there would be no difficulty in negotiating for this 
route, for, a reasonable sum, with the Government of Mexico. Look at the 
ddantiy or fjoriora. sinta Anita knows fhH well that a ralhoad would 
ddVdbptW wwdth of Aat country. He knows that a railroad would profit 
VelfaS any otlter people, and the Mexicans know that a private 
•TOllCteltou jfcm fleal honestly with them. For my own part, l do not be- 
BWte that Sants, Anna would charge such Sa corporation a solitary dollar. 
Oft Ae' other hand, if you negotiate through the government, you have to 
iettle* 'alt ■ existing difficulties with'Mexico, and you may depend upon ih 
&^t fifeiua A&na w not goihg to give away a single foot of land to the Gov* 
ertuiWnt of the United States, until all othbr matters ate adjusted. But ^ 
pHvatfc oorpWatibn could get rid of all these difficulties, by disentangling 
^ftdiUsblvefr from them.■ ' * V ; v 

K President, in mv Opinion you will not see in twenty years *ny Vteatjr 
Sdyirig us fkis right of Way, because there are so many complicated <£ue& 
that fliupf be settled. ^ 

^ sir, thAt t hkvd addressed the Convention to6 long. I must 

that if the Convention refuses to adopt this project, the idea of* 
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Southern Confederation for this purpose has taken root, and in due time will 
produce its fruits, whatever may do the action of this Convention. It is 
the first attempt to see whether we are so dependent on the action of the 
General Government that we are not capable of combining for the accom- 

E lishment of any great work. It is in that view that it has struck the popu- 
ir heart. It has not appealed to the great Southern feeling, either because 
of its originality, or because of any merit in its founder, but because it was 
manly and bold and honest, and would ask the assistance of no one but of 
honest men and of God. [Applause ] 

I want this matter to stand by itself. I have objections to asking Con¬ 
gress to give lands to aid in the construction of railroads. I think they 
ought to do it; but I do not want it in this resolution ; I want it to be a sort 
of declaration of independence on the part of the South. [Long-continued 
applause. 1 We can try the experiment. Is it not worth while to try it I 
Is it worth while to tell the people of the North that you are so impracticable 
that you cannot agree upon any plan to promote your best interests?—for 
it is not the scheme that is impracticable; the only impracticability is in 
the people themselves. 

Let us try it; it will at any rate prove to the North that we are in ear¬ 
nest ; and when they find that we are in earnest, they will respect us the 
more. If you want Congress to do anything in the way of negotiation, it it 
not the way to obtain it by going on your knees from the footstool of the 
capitol to the Presidential mansion. No, no. The only way is to say to 
them, “If yon don^ do it, we will do it ourselves.” [Applause.J Yes, 
gentlemen, people always get their rights most readily when they demand 
them. 

’ Sir, the scheme will not fail. It is utterly impossible that out of these 
fourteen States some will not be found to take the stock. As for the objec¬ 
tion about the distance, it is nothing. You are investing stock in steamers 
to carry mails, not 1,700 miles off, but 17,000 miles off, and subject to eveiw 
kind of risk. The great difficulty is in ourselves and our own timidity. It 
often happens, that when' a project is proposed, men think they cannot ac¬ 
complish it, and instead of inquiring whetner it is feasible, they set to work 
to find out why they cannot do it. 

Mr. President, if I had time, I intended to address a word or two to the 
ladies, arid I feel compelled to do so, because I received a bouquet of beau¬ 
tiful flowers, with a card, saying that it was presented by tne Pee Dee 
ladies. I thank them for the kindness shown me for the too feeble efforts 
I haw made here. If I had time, 1 would say a word or two in regard to 
the influence of women. 

In the first place, ladies, I hope you will always be present when such 
Conventions are being held. We have seen’ in this Convention that it is 
not so much that the measures discussed are important, but that there is a 
spirit of rivalry created by your presence, rind an unwillingness to bear de¬ 
feat. Your iriflnence can De better exercised in the galleries of the Con¬ 
vention, by preventing our disputes from degenerating into quarrels, than 
in any way I can thins of; and I have no doubt that it will often happen 
that tne presence of ladies will go further to make men harmonious atrd 
united, and to prevent strife and difficulties, than any other means. I ad¬ 
jure you always to bless us with your presence in Conventions like this. I 
want you to feel proud of your fathers, and husbands, and brothers. We all 
want to be proud of ourselves, and when was not a woman in favor of 
what was manly, and honest, and right ? [Applause.] 

Do not say that you can have no influence. Remember the time when 
Maria Theresa went to the camp of the blunt Hungarians with her infant 
her arms, and said * Behold your king; protect him." That single act of 
roism saved Austria from dismerriberment. Who can tell what would 
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have been the fate and fortunes of Napoleon Bonaparte, if he had continued 
to live with his Josephine, and had not sought a courtly alliance? Who 
knows but that he would have lived out his time on the throne of France; 
that the battle of Waterloo would not have taken place, and the present 
European war, perhaps through that very means, have been entirely averted? 
None can tell. 

Why the lives of every one of us may have been produced by an act of 
heroism. I believe that it was a South Carolina matron (Mrs. Mott), in 
the war of the Revolution, who presented to the commander of our forces 
the arrow tipped with fire, for the purpose of destroying her own dwelling, 
rather than permit it to fall into the hands of the enemy. And there are 
hundreds here who would do the same. Why, even among the degenerate 
Mexicans, I have always found the women infinitely higher in their im¬ 
pulses than the men; and in South Carolina there are hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of women who would bring the flaming arrows and destroy their 
dwellings, rather than permit an enemy to shelter there. [Great applause.] 

Help us. then, and teach these timid, dubious men [immense applause], 
who are faltering in the twilight of dubiety, and hesitating between this 
course and the other course—teach them to unite with the man the energy 
of the woman, that you may have a railroad to the Pacific, and secure to 
your South the victory. 

And if you enter into that undertaking, your memories will be more 
endeared than those of the greatest benefactors of your race. Teach us to 
do our duty, and the South will be safe. [Applause.] That you will do so 
in all emergencies, I do not doubt; and I have only now to say, in conclu¬ 
sion. that I have not exhibited too much zeal; that I have not been too 
positive in my assertions; that I have felt my opinions, and uttered them 
like any other man ; but that I have been solely actuated by a zeal for the 
cause; for I do believe as sincerely as I believe that I live, and that the 
light liveth, that this or some similar plan is essential, not only to the 
wealth, but the security and salvation of the Southern States. [Long-con¬ 
tinued applause.] 

Mr. Pollc, of Tennessee, moved the previous question, which being sec¬ 
onded, the question was. “ Shall the main question be now put V } and upon 
its being determined in the affirmative, upon a call of States, the vote ap¬ 
peared as follows, viz.: 

Yeas—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia—13. 

Nays—None. 

Whereupon, the resolution was declared adopted. 

The fifth resolution being under consideration, Gov. Chapman, of Ala¬ 
bama, called the previous question, which being seconded, the question 
was, “ Shall the main question be now put ?” and upon an affirmative 
vote, the fifth resolution was put, and adopted. 

The sixth resolution being under consideration, Gov. Chapman, of Ala¬ 
bama, called the previous question, which being seconded, the question 
was, v Shall the main question be now put?” and upon an affirmative 
vote, the sixth resolution was adopted. 

The seventh resolution being under consideration, Gov. Chapman, of 
Alabama, called the previous question, which being seconded, the question 
was, u Shall the main question be now put ?” and upon an affirmative 
vote, the seventh resolution was adopted. 

The eighth resolution being under consideration, Gov. Chapman, of Ala¬ 
bama, called the previous question, which being seconded, the question 
was, “ Shall the main question be now put?” and upon an affirmative vote, 
the eighth resolution was adopted. 
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The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Duncan, of Georgia, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted, viz.: 

Resolved , That California be invited to unite in this organization. 

The fourth report of the Committee on Resolutions was then taken up. 

Mr. Ruffin, of Virginia, moved an indefinite postponement of the whole 
subject, and called thereon the previous question, which being seconded, 
the question was, w Shall the main auestion be now put?” and upon the 
call of States, the vote appeared as follows, viz.: 

Yeas—North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia—3. 

Nays—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Loui¬ 
siana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas—12. 

Mr. Pollr, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 1 st resolution of the fourth 
report on the table until Saturday next; and upon the call of States, the 
rote appeared as follows, viz. : 

Yeas—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia— 9 . 

Nays—Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi—4. 

Which was declared carried. 

Upon the second resolution, after discussion participated in by Gov. Jones, 
of Tennessee, Messrs. Kirkpatrick, of Virginia, and Tift, of Georgia, 

Mr. Tift, of Georgia, moved a suspension of the order requiring the Con¬ 
vention to adjourn at 3 P. M., which was carried. 

The discussion was then further participated in by Governor Leake, of 
Virginia, Messrs. Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, T. A. Marshall, of Mississippi, 
and Clapp, of Mississippi. 

And the question recurring upon the second resolution, it was declared 
not adopted. 

The third resolution was then adopted. 

The fourth resolution was adopted. 

The fifth resolution was adopted. 

The sixth resolution was adopted. ^ 

The seventh resolution was stricken out. 

It was moved that the preamble and first resolution be reconsidered; and 
upon a call of States, the vote appeared as follows, viz.: 

Yeas—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia—9. 

Nays—Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi—4. 

The question being thi;n upon the preamble and first resolution, by leave 
of the Convention, they were withdrawn. 

The fourth report, as amended, was then adopted. 

The filth report was then taken up for consideration. 

The first resolution was, by permission, withdrawn, a committee being 
charged with the preparation of 9nch report. 

The second series of resolutions were then adopted. 

The preamble and resolution relative to the Portland Canal being under 
consideration, Lieut. M. F. Maury addressed the Convention as follows: 

Lieut. Maury begged to state a single fact with regard to this canal. To 

f et to it, as it now stands, the commerce of Louisville was subjected to 
eavy drayage—21 cents, for instance, on a barrel of pork, and for this 
one item alone, the aggregate dray age amounts to about 875.000 a year. 

The tonnage which passed througn this canal during the last year was 
greater than the aggregate tonnage of the commercial marine of Great 
Britain—being no less than five millions of tons. That is about the tonnage 
of the whole world. 

And the preamble and resolution were then, by permission, withdrawn. 
The fourth resolution was then adopted. 
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The fifth resolution amended, bj adding “and South-Western’* after 
“ Southern.*’ 

The sixth resolution was then adopted. 

The seventh resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. William M. Lawton, of South Carolina, offered the following resolu¬ 
tion, which was adopted, viz.: 

Resolved , That this Convention recommend to the citizens of the respec¬ 
tive States here represented, the importance of holding a fair, for the exhi¬ 
bition of their numerous productions of industry, specimens of every de¬ 
scription in mechanical skill and art; thereby inviting a cordial and gene¬ 
rous spirit of circulation. The time and place for holding* said exhibition 
to be decided upon by a majority vote of the General Committee of this body. 

Mr. Patrick Henry Aylett, of Virginia, offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted, viz.: 

Resolved, , 1st, That among the measures auxiliary to the important ob¬ 
jects we have in view, this Convention cannot but regard as of deep in¬ 
terest and importance the adoption “of the proper means for introducing 
Commercial Education among the youth of our country—the training them 
up to habits of business, and thereby establishing a body of merchants 
whose every interest and feeling shall be identified with the country which 
has reared and sustained them. 

Resolved , 2d, That the Convention recommends to the Legislatures and 
citizens of the Southern States, the ample endowment of universities, col¬ 
leges, and other scholastic institutions, for the purpose of extending their 
advantages and usefulness; and it also respectfully solicits the visitors and 
beards of trustees for such institutions of learning, to discriminate in the 
election of all professors and other teachers in favor of Southern talent and 
education. 

Resolved , 3d, That we recommend the creation, patronage, and encour¬ 
agement of establishments for the publication and sale, in the Southern 
States, of elementary books of education—the productions of Southern men, 
prepared with express reference to the proper education of Southern youth. 

The Committee on Resolutions returned sundry papers, which had been 
referred to them, and asked to be discharged from their further considera¬ 
tion ; and on motion, the Committee Was discharged. 

Mr. John Heart, of South Carolina, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted, viz.: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be and are hereby tendered 

to the Hon. Wm. C. Dawson, for the dignity, ability and impartiality with 
which he has presided over the deliberations of this. Convention. 

On motion, the following resolution was adopted, viz. ; ' ' 

Resolved , That the thanks of this Convention be tendered to the Secre¬ 
tary and Assistant Secretaries, for the faithful manner in which they have 
discharged their duties. v 

Mr. Drew, of Florida, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted, viz. : 

Resolved , That the Committee appointed by the second resolution of the 
report of the General Committee, to prepare statistics, &c., be also in*- 
structed to obtain, and report to the Secretary, the statistics on the milling, 
and lumber trade, as carried on by the respective States represented in this 
body ; as well also as the statistics of agriculture in*the same States. 

Sundry resolutions relative to the place at which the next Convention 
should be held were then taken up, 

And after some remarks from Mr. Albert Pike, of Arkansas, the resolu¬ 
tion to meet at Louisville, Ky., was withdrawn. 

The next resolution, being to meet at Norfolk, Va., upon the putting of 
the question, was declared lost. 
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The question then recurred npon the resolution to meet at New-Orleans, 
La., which was adopted. * 

The time of meeting was, after some discussion, fixed for the second 
Monday in January next 

Mr. Dent* of Maryland, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted, viz.: 

Resolved , That the warmest and most cordial thanks of each member of 
* this Convention are due, and are hereby tendered in the most earnest man¬ 
ner to the citizens of Charleston generally, and to the various committees 
of Charleston connected with this Convention especially, for their un¬ 
bounded and untiring kinduess, and their most- munificent and elegant 
hospitality, and for their unremitting attention to the comfort, pleasure and 
enjoyment of this Convention. 

Mr. Clapp, of Mississippi, expressed the acknowledgments of the Dele¬ 
gation from Mississippi to the people of Charleston for their hospitalities. 

Mr. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted, viz.: 

Inasmuch as the cause of Education is of the first importance among 
growing and enlightened States, and.the proper instruction and training of 
the rising generations in the Southern and South-Western States demand 
our especial care and attention :—therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention looks,with peculiar gratification upon 
the prosperous condition of the several State institutions, and the praise¬ 
worthy exertions of the different Christian denominations in the cause of 
education within the States here represented; and hereby tenders to them 
its grateful recognition of their momentous work, and the remarkable suc¬ 
cess which has crowned their toils. 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommends all parents and 
guardians within these States, to consider well, that to neglect the claims of 
their own Seminaries and Colleges, and patronize and enrich those of remote 
States, is fraught with peril to our sacred interests, perpetuating our depen¬ 
dence on those who do not understand and cannot appreciate our necessi¬ 
ties and responsibilities; and at the same time fixing a lasting reproach 
upon our own institutions, teachers and people. 

Resolved, That among the most important measures necessary to the 
success of our educational interests, is the establishment, by the Southern 
and South-Western States, of normal schools, for the free admission of such 
persons, of both sexes, as may wish to devote themselves to the profession 
of teachers, within their borders; and this Convention respectfully solicits 
the attention of the Governors and Legislatives of these States to the 
importance of this subject 

Resolved, That this Convention Respectfully recommends to the Legisla¬ 
tures of these States the importance of encouraging the production, by their 
own citizens* scholars, printers and publishers, of such school books as may 
he necessary for elementary and geneml education, by the offer of suitable 
prizes for the best books of different classes, to be decided upon by appro¬ 
priate committees, appointed to judge of ihei? merits; such books always 
to he printed and published in the South* ■ • ■*. , 

Re&ktd, That a Special Committee, consisting of Henry A. Griswold,'# 
Louisville, Ky.; J. J. McCarter, of Charleston, S. C.; J. B. Steel, of Newv 
Orleans, La.; David Cushing, of Baltimore, Md.; and WiHiam T. Berry, of 
Nashville, Tenn., be appointed a committee by this Convention, to prepare 
a report, to be published with the proceedings, upon the Book trade of the 
South and West* embracing such statistical facts in regard to the publica¬ 
tion and manufacture of books, both literary, scientific and instructive, as 
are adapted to the school system, and the general wants of the South and 
West, aod report at their earliest convenience, to the Secretary of this body. 
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Resolved, That the President of this Convention appoint a committee of 
three gentlemen to prepare and present a memorial on the subject matter 
of these resolutions, to the consideration of the Legislatures of the Southern 
and Western States. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That all the Committees ordered to be raised 
by the action of the Convention, be appointed by the President. . 4 

Governor Jones, of Tennessee, offered the following resolution, which % 
was adopted, viz.: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due, and are hereby 
tendered to the different lines of travel which have facilitated the rans 
portation of delegates to this place. 

Governor Clay, of Alabama, offered the following resolution, which wa 
adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due, and hereby tendered 
to the Editors and Reporters of newspapers, who have so generously and 
ably facilitated our labors on this occasion. 

On motion, the Convention then adjourned. 

Wilmot G. De Saussure, Secretary. 

The final resolutions of the Convention have already been published in the Re¬ 
view. The names of the several Committees are hereby appended, with the con¬ 
fident hope, that the reports of each will be ready for the next meeting of the 
Convention at New-Orleans, on the second Monday of January, 1855. 

Committee on Statistics of Manufactures, Mines , SfC., viz. '~~J- D. B. DeBow, of Louisiana, 
Chairman ; William Crichton, Thomas T. Hutchins, John F. Dent, Maryland; Thomas Wallace, 
William H. Macfarland, Mordecai Cooke, Virginia; Dr. J. H. Gibbon, E. D. Hale, James A. 
Patton, North Carolina ; W. B. Johnson, Alexander McBee, Joseph Walker, South Carolina ; 
Thomas C. Nisbet, Nathan C. Monroe, John J. Gresham, Georgia ; Benjamin F. Whitner, Co¬ 
lumbus Drew, C. A. Price, Florida ; Dr. Charles II. Patton, Daniel Pratt, Alfred Battle, Alabama; 
J. W. Clapp, Andrew Matthews, T. A. Iredell, Mississippi ; J. Forstall, A. Dimitry, Louisiana ; 
Albert Pike, Arkansas ; Dr. Alexander McCall, Samuel Morgan, A. W. Van Liew, Tennessee; 
A. L. Shotwell, T. S. Kennedy, B. D. P. Standeford, Kentucky ; John S. Rea, Texas : James M. 
Clendennin, W. H. Blackwood, Missouri ; Hamilton Smith, Indiana. 

Committee on Promotion of Manufactures , Mining, "4-c., in Southern and Western States , 
viz.: —Aaron V. Brown, of Tennessee, Chairman; T. Tilghman, C. C. Baldwin, C. F. Monta¬ 
gue, Maryland ; W. F. Gordon, O. G. Clay, Edmund Ruffin, Virginia ; J. A. Young, D. G. McRae, 
John Eccles, North Carolina ; James Chesnut, R. F. W. Allston, C. G. Memminger, South Caro¬ 
lina ; Mark A. Cooper, John Cunningham, Dr. M. A. Franklin, Georgia ; B. A. Putnam, J. W. 
Bryant, B. E. Carr, Florida ; L. C. Garland, John S. Winter, J. G. L. Huey, Alabama ; T. A. 
Marshall, R. II. Crump, J. W. Clapp, Mississippi ; E. G. W. Butler, II. J. Ranny, J. A. Brand, 
Louisiana; John S. Rhea, Texas ; Albert Pike, Arkansas ; Benjamin Deckard, William H. 
Sneed, Tennessee ; John Funk, E. Auchins, Frank Roulhac, Kentucky ; W. H. Blackwood, Jas. 
M. Clendennin, Missouri; Hamilton Smith, Indiana. 

Committee on Pacific Railroad Scheme, vi%. .-—Albert Pike, of Arkansas, Chairman ; Thomas 
Whitridge, of Maryland ; James Lyons, of Virginia ; John Winslow, of North Carolina ; Henry 
W. Conner, of South Carolina ; C/J. McDonald, of Georgia ; W. D. Moseley, of Florida ; Dr. 
Thomas Fearn, of Alabama ; N. D. Coleman, of Mississippi; S. W. Oakey, of Louisiana ; John 
S. Rhea, of Texas; John H. McMahon, of Tennessee; Leslie Combs, of Kentucky ; W. H. 
Blackwood, of Missouri ; Hamilton Smith, of Indiatia. 

Committee on Mail Service, viz .:—John Heart, of South Carolina, Chairman; J. H. McMahon, 
of Tennessee ; Nelson Tift, of Georgia ; Theo. O’Hara, of Kentucky ; H. K. Arthur, of Missis¬ 
sippi ; F, A. Lumsden, of Louisiana ; C. C. Fulton, of Maryland ; C. C. Danley, of Arkansas; 
W. Richardson, of Texas ; P. H. Brittan, of Alabama; Thomas Loring, of North Carolina ; 
Charles A. Rose, of Virginia ; Charles E. Dyke, of Florida; A. B. Chambers, of Missouri; 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana. 

Committee on Direct Trade, viz. :—Myer Myers, of Virginia, Chairman; Dr. Mallory, Norfolk, 
Va. ; Joshua Jones, Thos. Swann, Baltimore, Md.; B. K. Dickinson, A. J. DeBossett, jr., Wil¬ 
mington, N. C. ; Geo. A. Trenholm, C. T. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.^ George Daniels, Hiram 
Roberts, Savannah, Ga. ; Wm. R. Hallett. Wm. A. Dawson, Mobile, Ala. ; Samuel J. Peters, 
John B. Leefe, New-Orleans, La. ; Lewis Webb, James Caskie, Richmond, Va. 

Committee on Book Trade of Southern and Western States, viz. .—Henry A. Griswold, of 
Louisville, Ky. ; J. J. McCarter, of Charleston, S. C. ; J. B. Steele, of New-Orleans, La.; David 
Cushing, of Baltimore, Md. ; William T. Berry, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Committee to Memorialize Southern and Western States on Education, viz.: —C. K. Marshall, 
Mississippi, Chairman; George S. Bryan, of South Carolina; Ashbury Hull, of Georgia 
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Art. TO.—FINANCES OF CHILE, ANB DEE FOREIGN COMBRCE. 

THE LOTA AND CORONEL COAL MINES—FINANCES—THE. FOREIGN AND INTER* 

NAL LOAN, ETC. 

The coal mines in the south, which promise to furnish an im¬ 
portant article of commerce for Chile, were first worked in 1851, 
by but a few hands And inefficient machinery, but have never¬ 
theless yielded 6,000 tons during the year 1852. 

The first experiment to use them for steam purposes was 
made in April, 1852, on board the Chile war steamer Cazador, 
by Mn Hurtado, commander of the vessel, who published in the 
papers the following account: 

Steamer Cazador, ) 
Ancud, March 18, 1852.) 

Let this steamer’s first engineer inform respecting the quality 
and durability of the coals taken from the mines of Lota Creek 
and conveyed on board as an experiment. 

Miguel Hurtado. 

To the Commander of the Steamer Cazador. 

Sir —I find that the Lota coal is superior in quality to all 
foreign coal that can be got at present on the coast of Chile. 
For arriving at this conclusion, I have the following reasons: 

1st. That a smaller quantity is required for consumption. 

. 2d. That this coal gives no ashes. 

3d. That in 24 hours, only two buckets full of dross have been 
taken out the furnace. 

4th. That it is harder, and burns more easily. 

5th. This is all I have to state in compliance with the ante- 
ceding order. Maurice Brunet, 

Ancud, March 19, 1852. First Engineer. 

* 4 ^ 

This statement, in which the writer speaks of the quality of* 
Lota coal, was much exaggerated. The Coronel coal, which aF 
present is generally preferrea, is said to be of a more desirable 
quality for steam purposes, resembling the English coal, and 
with the aid of English machinery, and a sufficient number of 
men, the yield of this article will form a considerable item for 
home consumption, and also for export, being well adapted for 
the saltpetre works, but it does not make sufficient heat for smelt¬ 
ing minerals. 

The Coronel Mines are at present worked by Messrs. Casind 
and Garland, the head of the Flour Association; ancf these gen¬ 
tlemen have ordars for all they can deliver at $6 per ton, laid 
alongside the vessel. There is no doubt that in the same vicinity 
many more yaluablo mines will, ere long, be opened to advan¬ 
tage. Those worked at present give employment to about eight 
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hundred persons. The English coal being at so low a price, 
and the quality of Chile coal not sufficiently known here, have 
caused that the recent arrivals of this article have met with an 
unfavorable market. 

F/om the tables and statistics presented in these sketches, a 
favorable conclusion will be formed regarding the financial state 
of the country. In connection with this, we find that in 1848 
the Government was not over punctual in remitting funds to 
Messrs. Baring Brothers of London, to cover the interest due to 
Chile bondholders, and they had to buy silver bars on credit at 
the high rate of ten dollars and five reals, pledging part of the 
revenue in prospectus. The Exchequer, according to the state¬ 
ment of the Minister of Finance, was reduced to $34,980, and 
was owing $153,600 in London, besides the sum of $92,314 to 
the Mint and deposits. 

The new branch of trade to California, however, had soon an 
invigorating influence on the finances of the country, and in lat¬ 
ter years regular remittances were made in advance, and even 
the revolution of 1851, which cost the Government more than 
one million of dollars, did not impoverish the Treasury. The 
Custom House revenue of 1849 amounted to $2,206,802, and the 
entire revenue, including realizable Government property of two 
millions, $134,000 owing by the English agent, and $500,000 de¬ 
posits, amounted to $6,761,150, and the expenditure to $5,627,- 
384 —a decided improvement within a year, the English agent 
being a debtor; whereas, in the previous year, Chile was in ar¬ 
rears with $150,000, and showed an entire deficit of $500,000. 
But much more wonderful must these facts appear, when we 
consider that in the year 1838 the revenue of Chile amounted to 
$1,300,000, and the expenditure to $1,966,948. The net revenue 
in 1850, without taking government stock and deposits into 
account, ‘ amounted to .$4,334,314, and the expenditure to 
$3,610,837. The revenue, therefore, surpassed the expenditure 
$723,477. 

To give the reader ati idea how this revenue is raised, I affix 
a table of the different branches forming the above amount: 


Custom House......... 

Tithe..... 

.$2,627,442 

. 363.552 

band Tax (Catastro)... 

. 83,632 

. 46,516 

Excise (Estanco) Government monopoly on 
and Playing Cards.-. 

"Mint ___...___ 

Tobacco 

.. 718,777 

. 389.820 


Sundries.. 

. 83,350 

Total.... 

.$4,334,314 


In 1852 the Custom House revenue exceeded that of 1851 by 
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one million, principally caused through the activity of industry 
and increased commerce. This large increase of revenue can, 
however, not be depended upon for 1853, the particulars of which 
will be published in June next, the imports of 1852 having 
been so much larger than usual, owing to the cessation of busi¬ 
ness during the civil war of 1851. The annexed tables, being a 
comparative statement of the revenue of 1851 and 1852, show 
an increase in almost every branch excepting the mint. This is 
accounted for by the large quantity of silver having been coined 
during that period. The entire revenue of 1852, however, shows 
an increase of $1,173,572 above 1851. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT Ofr THE REVENUES. 


1851. 1653. 

Entries. Entrie*. 

Custom House.2,729,506 29 _ 3,465,038 77 

Excise. 735,565 43.... ' 783,652 33 

Land Tax. 71.542 56.... 98,622 77 

Property Tax. 137,103 64..'.. 197,933 37 

Patents. 45,301 00_ 65,778 00 

Stamps. 47,279 00 _ 64,436 86 

Tithe. 375,267 09.... 526,940 25 

Mint. 117,797 75 _ 97,10169 

Post Office. 61,537 48_ 70,328 57 

Toll. 62,479 87.... 62,914 10 

Auction Dues. 4.033 29_ 6,063 29 


Sundries . 39,493 84_ 51,955 15 


4,426,907 18.... 5,480,480 15 


Comparation..4,426,907 18 


Increase of Entries in 1852.:-$1,053,572 97 

1W1. 1832. 

DeoreaM. Increase. 

Custom Honse... — 735,532 48 

Excise 1 . — '47,698 80 

Land Tax....;.. — 27,080 27 

Property Tat-.... : —’ ...... 60,834 73 

Patents,.... - .... - 10 r 477 00 

Stamps. — 17,157 80 

Tithe. — 151.673 10 

Mint..20,696 06 . — 

^ Post Office.. .. — ...... 8,79109 

ToU.... — 434 28 

Auction Does. — 8,030 90 

Sundries. f .. — .. 12,46131 


20,696 06 \ ... 1,074,269 05 
Comparation .. — .. 20i,696 08 


Increase of Entries in 1852,.... r ...... 1,653,572 97- 

r ' Interest of the Peruvian Debt of $2,000,000, first and 

second dividend_.*..... 120,000 00 


Total...$1,173,572 97 
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Chile enjoys an excellent credit abroad, and whilst the bonds 
of almost all South American republics were considered dead 
stock, those of Chile were sought after of late, owing to the 
punctuality in the payment of interests, and in the annual re¬ 
demption of part of her debt, which has advanced Chile stock 
in the London market to 104. 

This External or Anglo-Chilean Loan of one million sterling 
was contracted in May, 1822, in the time of the war of inde¬ 
pendence against Spain. In consequence of this war and the 
unsettled state of the country, Chile was unable to pay the in¬ 
terests for many years, until, in the year 1844, the Government 
commenced paying interest on the original capital only. In the 
year 1842 an engagement was entered into by the Chilean 
Charge d’Affaires in Paris with the English holders, and it was 
agreed that the interest owing since 1822 should be converted 
into three per cent, stock, payable from the 31st of March, 1847, 
with one per cent, added for a sinking fund. 

In 1850, after the redemption of a number of bonds, the debt 
was reduced to $7,465,000, leaving in circulation 


7835 six per cent, bonds, at £100....$3,917,500 

7695 three per cent, bonds, at £100... 3,547,500 


$7,465,000 

The interest paid by the government in 1850 on this sum, in¬ 
cluding sinking fund, loss on exchange, expenses for remittances, 
commission, etc., amounted to $551,830. This amount included 
a further augmentation of the sinking fund, together with the 
one per cent, employed for that purpose, so that the six per cent, 
debt will be cancelled in 1869, and the three per cent, in 1877. 
A further payment was made in 1851, amounting to $652,050. 
When arranging for the payment of interest in 1842, the Govern¬ 
ment agreed* through Messrs. Baring Brothers, not to raise an¬ 
other loan until the present one is cancelled. 

Since the war of Independence, Peru owed Chile four million 
dollars, and has at last recognized her debt. Though the Chilean 
Government had given Peru full power to arrange the payment 
of the interest on this debt, through their Agents in London, in 
the most favorable manner possible, they did not avail them¬ 
selves of it, but placed two million dollars of the new six per cent, 
loan of thirteen million dollars, raised in London, at the dispo¬ 
sal of the Chilean Government, which secures so much of the 
debt, in case of the credit of Peru being shaken in consequence 
of their internal troubles, and the anticipated war with Bolivia. 

The internal debt, which is held by a few capitalists, and is 
scarcely ever offered in the market, amounted, in 1853, to 
$1,561,309, viz.: 


^ Goode 
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LIQUIDATION OF THE CONSOLS OF CHILE. 


Three Per Cent. Consols, registered to the end 

of IS j '2 .•. 

Redeemed up to the 7th of October last. 

This date at 12)£, 30)^. 


.$1,909,200 

342.825 

5,075 347,900 


Remain in circulation 


$1,561,300 


Since then the Government raised a loan of $500,000 at 8 per 
cent, lor the erection of Custom House Stores, giving security 
to the bondholders in a claim upon the stores ; this amount, how¬ 
ever, cannot be added to the internal debt, because the Govern¬ 
ment make a considerable profit on the operation. 


Art. VIII.—PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

[A few months ago we published an article upon this subject, which has since 
been receiving the attention of Congress, and will, no doubt, be carried into practice 
at the next Session. The following, taken from the report of the Hon. John Perkina 
of Louisiana, will show how radical are the changes contemplated by the State 
Department and the Committee on Foregn Affairs of the House:] 

Without dwefling on the importance to the United States of 
properly organized diplomatic and consular establishments, and 
the repeated efforts in the early history of our government to 
secure them, your committee have thought that a brief review 
of the operation of the existing systems lor the last twelve years 
—from 1841 to 1853—with a simple statement of the provisions 
of the proposed bill, would be the best argument in favor of its 
adoption. 

On the 1st of July, 1841, the United States had full missions 
at London, Paris, St. Petersburg!*, Berlin, Vienna, and Mexico; 
a resident mission at Constantinople; ckargeships at Madrid, 
Lisbon, Naples, Turin, Brussels, the Hague, Copenhagen, Stock¬ 
holm, Rio de Janeiro, Chili, Peru, and New Granada. 

In the latter part of the year 1841, the mission to Brazil was 
raised from a chargeship to that of a minister plenipotentiary, 
and in 1842 the full mission to Spain re-established. In>A84S 
the mission to China and the chargeship to Buenos Ayres were 
established. In 1845 the mission to Austria was reduced to a 
chargeship, and the commission to the Sandwich Islands estab¬ 
lished. In 1848 a full mission was authorized to the then so-called 
German empire, and chargeships established to Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and Central America. In 1849 a full mission was created to 
Gbili, and that to the German Empire discontinued. During the 
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last session of Congress the missions to Central America and Peru 
were raised to the first grade, and a resident mission to Switzer¬ 
land established. 

There are twenty-eight legations of the United States in 
foreign countries. Ten of these, at the opening of the present 
Congress, were represented by ministers plenipotentiary, two 
by ministers resident, fourteen by charges d'affaires , and two 
by commissioners. 

The ministers plenipotentiary receive, at the time of their 
acceptance of their appointments, outfits of $9,000 each, and 
annual salaries of $9,000. One of the ministers resident re¬ 
ceives a salary of $6,000, and the other an outfit of $4,500, and 
$4,500 salary. The charges receive outfits of $4,500 each, and 
salaries of $4,500. One of the commissioners receives $9,000 
outfit and $9,000 salary, and the other $5,000 salary. Each of 
our representatives in the diplomatic branch of the ptiblic ser¬ 
vice is allowed an infit equal to three months of his annual com¬ 
pensation. 

We have also ten secretaries of legation with salaries of 
$2,000 each, a dragoman with $2,500, and an interpreter with 
$2,500. 

The expense of conducting our foreign diplomatic intercourse 
for the twelve fiscal years terminating on the 30th of June, 1853, 
amounted to $3,656,204—an annual average cost for that term 
of $304,683 66. 

The proposed bill elevates all United States missions to the 
grade of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, and 
provides a secretary for each. Representatives below this grade 
are, by the mere etiquette of the rank, restricted in their in¬ 
fluence with the government to which they are accredited. The 
letter of credence of a charge d'affaires is addressed merely to 
the minister of the foreign department, and the presentation of 
the bearer of it to the sovereign or chief of the State is a matter 
of courtesy. In the case of a full minister, the presentation is a 
matter of right. A charge d'affaires requests, a minister may 
demand, an audience. At the more fastidious courts, the admis¬ 
sion of a charge to the royal presence is regarded as a favor to 
his government. The false position in which this places a rep¬ 
resentative is not only a humiliation to himself, but the occa¬ 
sion often of serious inconvenience to his nation. If important 
objects are to be accomplished with the cabinet, the good will of 
the ruler greatly facilitates them, and this can be best secured 
by personal intercourse. In his social, as in his official inter¬ 
course, the representative less than a minister is likewise sub¬ 
jected to embarrassments. Regarded merely as a functionary, 
with no higher or other duties to perform than the taking care 
of the archives of his country, ministers plenipotentiary from the 
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smallest States enjoy superior consideration, and take prece¬ 
dence of him in society. 

The bill provides a secretary for each legation, and this is re¬ 
quired both by the services to be performed and by prudential 
considerations. Without such an officer, the absence of the 
minister from his post, even temporarily, through illness or other 
cause, leaves the government without representation. 

The existing system of outfits to our foreign representatives 
does not accord with the principle upon which other public ser¬ 
vants are compensated, and by the bill it is abolished. It has 

! >roved unequal, if not demoralizing, in its operation. It pays 
or services in advance of their performance. A minister may 
ask for his recall whenever he chooses; and if he has served but 
one day as such, he cannot be required to return to the treasury 
his outfit. 

There are instances where, in the space of four years, minis¬ 
ters to comparatively unimportant courts have received #18,- 
000, and in one case $22,500 in outfits. Of the $3,656,204 
which our diplomacy cost for the twelve years ending the 30th 
of June, 1853, the sum of $596,500 was drawn for outfits. 

The scale of compensation provided by the bill to our minis¬ 
ters and secretaries has been graduated to correspond with the 
importance of the duties to be performed, and the expense of 
living at the respective capitals. It is desirable that the salaries 
of our representatives abroad should be liberal without being ex¬ 
travagant. 

Our diplomatic establishment, if remodelled in the manner and 
with the salaries indicated, will cost annually $320,500—only 
$15,816 34 more than the average cost for the last twelve years 
of outfits, salaries, and contingent expenses. Although the 
number of our legations has been considerably augmented, and 
several of them raised, since 1841, it is thought that our foreign 
intercourse may be conducted for twelve years, commencing 
with the 1st of July, 1853, in the manner proposed, for a sum not 
larger than that expended for the twelve years preceding that 
day. 

Our consular establishment is imperfect. It is defective ia 
most important particulars. Repeated attempts have been here¬ 
tofore made in Congress to remodel its provisions, but without 
success. All the great interests of the Union more or less con¬ 
nect themselves with its agency, and require its improvement. 
Some of our consuls are better compensated than any officers of 
the government, while by far the greater number receive no¬ 
thing like just remuneration for the services performed. This 
inequality the bill, proposes to remedy by discontinuing the sys¬ 
tem of compensation by fees, and the substitution of salaries. 
In important commercial ports, and in large manufacturing dis- 
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tricts, consuls are not to be permitted to transact business. The 
withholding from them of this privilege is necessary to prevent 
undue advantages in trade over their countrymen. 

In ports with which we have but little commerce, and in in¬ 
terior places where there is comparatively no exportation to the 
United States, they may carry on business. Those from whom 
this privilege is withheld are provided with higher salaries than 
those not excluded from trade, but without any distinction of 
grade. 

We have at this time but one consul-general commissioned 
as such, and by the bill he is reduced to an ordinary consul. In 
countries where consuls are not received, commercial agents are 
to be appointed. 

The salaries proposed by the bill to consuls and commercial 
agents, prepared with much care after consultation with the 
State Department, are considered just, and called for by the pub¬ 
lic interests. 

The amount of fees received at all our consulates in 1852, 
(the returns for 1853 not being complete), according to the re¬ 
ports of the State Department, was $153,196 19; to this may be 
added $24,300 for the salaries, clerk-hire, house-rent, and con¬ 
tingent expenses during the same year of the consulates at Lon¬ 
don, Basle, Constantinople, Alexandria, Smyrna, Beirut, Candia, 
Fuh-Chau, Amoy, Shanghai, and Nmgpo, making the cost of 
our present consular establishment $177,496 19 per annum; 
that of the one under the proposed bill will be $252,750. 

It is not thought advisable to discontinue the exaction of fees 
for consular services, but to modify the charges authorized. At 
present consuls may charge $2 for any act authenticated by the 
consular seal. From this law it is proposed to exclude vises of 
passports. The existing law affects unequally ship-owners in 
the deposit and delivery of ships’ papers, for which two consular 
certificates are required. A vessel of thirty tons pays as much 
as one of three thousand tons. By the bill this service is charged 
for by the registered measurement of the vessel. At present an 
invoice of merchandise of $25 value pays the same for a consu¬ 
lar authentication as an invoice of $25,000 value. This is made 
by the bill to conform to the amount of the adventure when it is 
above $100. The commission allowed to consuls, where salaried, 
for advances to distressed seamen, are discontinued. Returns 
of fees are to be reported quarterly to the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, and a failure to comply in this particular is made a cause 
for removal from office. 

The cost of the diplomatic service of Great Britain, exclusive 
of special agencies and contingent disbursements, amounts an¬ 
nually to £127,805, about $568,022 22'.* that for the diplomatic 
and consular service of the United States under the proposed 
bill will amount to $573,250. 
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8UMMART. 


By the bill proposed there will be— 

Ministers.28 

Commissioner. 1 

Secretaries of legation.28 

Dragoman. 1 

Interpreter. 1 

Consuls not permitted to transact business.88 

Consuls permitted to transact business. 69 

Commercial agents.4 

Aggregate amount of salaries of ministers ($262,500) and sec¬ 
retaries ($47,000). $309,500 

Commissioner to Sandwich Islands. 6.000 

Interpreter to China. 2,500 

Dragoman to Turkey. 2,500 


Aggregate cost of diplomatic service, as per bill proposed. 320,500 

Aggregate amount of salaries to consuls not allowed to trans¬ 
act business. $191,500 

Aggregate amount of consuls permitted to transact business.. 58,750 

Commercial agents. 2,500 


Total amount of expense for consular service as per bill pro¬ 
posed . 252,750 

Diplomatic service . 320,500 


Total cost of diplomatic and consular services . 573,250 

Aggregate cost of proposed consular establishment. $252,750 00 

Deduct fees, which amounted in 1852 to.$153,196 19 

Contingent expenses of sundry consulates_ 24,300 00 

- 177,446 19 


Net cost.. 75,253 81 

Annual expenditure required by the proposed bill for diplo¬ 
matic service will be, over that of the existing system.. $15,816 34 

The annual expenditure under the proposed bill for consu¬ 
lar service will be, over that of the existing system. 75,258 81 


Tptal increase of expenditure under the proposed bill, over 

that of the existing system. $91,070 15 


Art. II.—CUBA AND THE SOUTH. 

[The author of the following article is an intelligent citizen of New-Orleans, 
and expresses the views of a large part of the Cuban sympathizers. He belongs 
to a school somewhat more “ progressive ” than our own, though a good way 
short of the stature of “ Young America.*’] 

Believing from my heart that the question of Cuban inde¬ 
pendence is one of momentous import to the people of this 
Union—the most important in result to the world—and to the 
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South, a question freighted with the issue of life and death, and 
willing to contribute in directing to this subject the attention of 
gentlemen of our own State; and of those sister States linked 
to us by a common destiny, you will, I am sure, pardon me that 
I have chosen this mode of communication. . 

The scales have at last fallen from the eyes of our citizens as 
to the scenes being enacted near us, and we begin to regard 
with serious attention measures which threaten disaster to our 
own land, and endanger that interest which is to us, in this por¬ 
tion of the Union, a vital one. We behold how the insidious 
action of England and France, having in view the emancipation 
of the slaves-in Cuba, has at last, by an outside pressure, impos¬ 
sible to be resisted by the weak and enervate government of 
Spain, forced her to the bold and destructive measures which 
are now being consummated. 

All admit the necessity of action, but it is as to what manner 
of action is best calculated to achieve the end in view, that is 
of the chiefest importance in this matter; and it is to this point 
that the Cubans, and the friends to the Cuban cause, would ask 
the attentive consideration of Congress, the Government and 
the people. No true friend of Cuba will for a moment desire 
any hostile action at this time, on the part of the United 
States, towards Spain. It is the opinion of the Cubans, and of 
our most substantial and influential men here and elsewhere, 
favorable to this cause, that such a step would be destructive of 
every hope for the salvation of Cuba. The first gun fired by 
an American ship of war on the coast of that island, would be 
the signal for the sacrifice of all property of the Creoles, and all 
this accomplished by a simple decree, which it is as well known 
at Washington as here, the Captain-Genefal is authorized at his 
discretion to promulgate. The United States, taking the island 
after the promulgation of such a decree, would hold but a 
worthless wreck. A crown robbed of its jewels, would be all 
that they would gain by such unfortunate action. Taking it too 
in such condition, they could never again return the savage and 
brutal population to their servile state, for this, if no other rea¬ 
son, that the fanaticism of the North would rear the banner of 
civil war to prevent such a consummation. All the Compro¬ 
mise and Nebraska Bills in the world, would not create such 
discussion and distraction, A contest would commence, which 
would end but in the. dismemberment of the Union. 

The plan of acquiring Cuba by purchase, if not obnoxious to 
all the objections which attach to its acquisition by conquest, 
yet many of these, applicable in the latter case, apply with 
equal force in the former; with this insuperable objection on 
the part of the Southern States, that it would introduce into 
our Union a State burdened with such decrees as have been 
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already ordained, as well as such as might be hereafter enacted 
by the existing government, respecting the status of the negro, 
b tween this and the date of the purchase. All these the 
power purchasing would be compelled to maintain and to carry 
out. All of these are and would be at war with a proper ad¬ 
ministration of the domestic policy of the South. 

This question, however, will never arise. Spain will never 
sell Cuba. It is not probable that her overweening pride will 
1 drowned in her avarice, when so large a portion of the pur¬ 
chase money will go to her creditors, and not into the pockets 

her corrupt administration. 

No. if we get Cuba, we must get it in another way; and* 
the road is open. Let but the United States Government hold 
off, and Cuba will free herself in a short time. So long as the 
government of Spain has to deal only with a domestic foe, she 
will be confident in her strength to quell the revolution, and 
will not, we may hope, discover her error, until too late to rem¬ 
edy it; but the attack of so powerful an adversary as the United 
States will, on the very first hostile demonstration, bring down 
tin decree. If we acquire Cuba, we must acquire her as we 
acquired Texas. 

The Cuban revolutionists would have it understood by gentle¬ 
man in Congress, by the Administration, and by the people, that 
what they seek is Cuban independence—not annexation ; at 
least, not now. Those who would go to aid them, would claim 
to go to assist a people already in a state of moral revolution 
—known to be so, by irrefragable proof. They would go, with 
the sinews of war supplied by Cuba herself. They would bear 
over the arms necessary to accomplish their liberation, for they 
are without them. Imprisoned, manacled—their chains must be 
broken. With a bayonet bristling at every man’s bosom, an 
unassisted outbreak, before help from without should aVrive, 
would be sheer madness. 

But, it is asked, how and where have they evinced a desire to 
be free ? They have evinced it by a long and continued strug¬ 
gle, moral and physical, which is wonderful, when we contem¬ 
plate the position of the Creole in Cuba. 

They evinced it in 1823, when a commission from the island 
went forth to ask aid at the hands of Gen. Bolivar. 

They evinced it when the Congress of American States, held 
at Panama, in 1826, listened to their pleadings, and when the 
instructions to our own representatives to that body smothered 
the measure. 

v They evinced it in 1828, when the foundation of the Order of 
the Black Eagle, a powerful organization, was discovered, and 
suppressed by the Government. 

They evinced it when they united with General Lorenzo, at 
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St. Jago de Cuba, in 1836, for the purpose of proclaiming in 
Cuba the Spanish Constitution. 

They evinced it by an imperfect plan of revolution, which 
failed in 1848, and by the ill-fated expeditions of 1850 and 1851, 
when a band of our .gallant countrymen were murdered under 
circumstances of so .much ruthlessness and barbarity—whose 
blood cries out aloud from the ground, even now, for venge¬ 
ance ; when that gallant and ill-fated general who led them paid 
the forfeit of his daring with his life. But he has not died in 
vain. “ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
Future generations of his enfranchised countrymen will revere 
him as a hero, and the dark-eyed daughters of his “ beloved 
Cuba” will deck his grave, as a hallowed spot, with the fairest, 
freshest flowers, and his memory will live ever in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

They have evinced their desire to be free, in 1854, by their 
untiring efforts to direct public sentiment in this country to the 
matter of their condition and their desires; by the accumulation 
of the means of war, in the midst of dangers actually incom¬ 
prehensible to an American mind. They have done more than 
Poland, Hungary or Italy ; for they have shown a disposition to 
assist themselves in a practical, sensible manner, in accordance 
with the difficulties which surrounded them, and in the only 
manner in w'hich success can be accomplished. 

The friends of Cuba who, from this country, would endeavor 
to assist her, will, I am sure, scrupulously avoid any violation of 
the neutrality law—a law which is a libel upon our free institu¬ 
tions—a similar law to which, we believe, is not found in the 
code of any other civilized nation, It is a mockery of our 
Constitution—an ovation from obsequious Republicanism to 
courtly Royalty. Kossuth and Mazzini may plan the liberation 
of their countrymen, and plot against oppressive governments 
in monarchical England, but in republican America it is crimi¬ 
nal, and the suspected parties*mpst be annoyed.by the means of 
the government; squandered in shameful and ineffectual prose¬ 
cutions. •. 

View this questioh, if you will, in a national light. It is the 
first outpouring of American feeling from the great valley of the 
West, which must sweep beforeit the rotten and tottering fabrics 
the absolutism of the Old World has set up in the New. It is 
the first crusade of the people against the divine right sacrile¬ 
giously claimed by imbecile king-craft. Our people do —the Gov¬ 
ernment must sympathize with it. The existence of an island 
peopled by a race of intelligent men, so ready for the reception 
of, apd so imbued with American ideas, with a social institution 
identified with that of all the Southern and South-western 
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States, and this race ruled simply by the force of the bayonet, 
is, in this age, an anomaly too monstrous to be borne. 

Of this people a large number have been educated in Ameri¬ 
can schools. Many Cuban youths are now being educated 
here. These all return fully imbued with American ideas. 
Shall wd, who have taught them, now blame them that would 
follow our example, and raise themselves from a state of serf¬ 
dom to be freemen? The march of free opinion is step by 
step, as are the inductions of mental philosophy. 

Look at it as a commercial question, and the necessity of a 
change in the political condition of the Island of Cuba appeals 
with an irresistible power to the mercantile mind of this country, 
and to that of the commercial world. See how our commerce 
is harassed by an island so governed, guarding the mouth of the 
mightiest river in the world, whose shores are bordered by the 
rich States of the West, and bearing on its bosom their untold 
wealth—this land governed by a jealous, unfriendly and pusillan¬ 
imous power,whose only aim seems to be, to embarrass all inter¬ 
course with us—tampering with our .national honor, just so far 
as they may believe their weakness will be their protection— 
vaunting with the boldness of a braggart, and trembling with 
the trepidation of a coward—driving, by high and excessive 
duties, all our products from her markets, when the articles we 
produce are those they most need—our citizens insulted even as 
the Creoles themselves ! How long would England or France 
endure a condition of things like this ? How long would they 
have suffered such an incubus to have existed at the outlet of 
even their petty rivers, weighing down their commercial ad¬ 
vancement, and not have removed the cause ? Let Cuba be 
Africanized, and then with another San Domingo blocking the 
mouth of the Mississippi, all we can do by internal improve¬ 
ments will help us little. Our seas will be divested of ships, and 
those white-winged birds of commerce will fly to other oceans, 
or furl their pinions, and droop upon our waters. 

Lastly, and chiefly, it is as a Southern question that this sub¬ 
ject demands the calm and attentive consideration of the people 
of the South and the South-west. We well know that a feeling is 
rife at the North antagonistic to the institution of slavery—a 
feeling which is extending amongst many even of their men <^f 
education and liberal feelings. They make the same error 
which has lain at the bottom of this false philanthropy since its 
beginning (for slavery is much the older of the two); and this 
error lies in regarding the negro as a white man—in speaking of 
him and arguing of him thus. This is their chiefest error, and 
the germ of all their fanaticism. Although I believe the Union 
will endure so long as it is the interest of both sections of our 
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country to be united, yet this fatal idea festers like a cancer at 
its heart, and may eat it up. The safety of the South is to be 
found only in the extension of its peculiar institutions, and the 
security of the Union, in the safety of the South—towards the 
equator. The great beauty of our system of government is in its 
power of expansion. An hundred States may be governed 
under such a system as well as a few. 

It was a prevailing feeling when our Colonies had, by their 
united efforts, achieved their independence, that they should lose 
their recollection of their former separate positions as individual 
States in the greatness of the result achieved by their Union. 
This idea was a natural one: we and our fathers have been edu¬ 
cated in it, and we seem to view our federal as a centralized 
government, rather than as a federation of independent States, 
linked together by a league, offensive and defensive, with a 
common purpose of free government; a common interest in 
commercial prosperity; a common protection in war, and ad¬ 
vancement in peace. A more enlightened view is beginning to 
prevail and extend among the people, as its necessity increases, 
and the philosophy of our system is properly considered. 

New fields for a restless and enterprising population will de¬ 
mand all the energy and labor of the land ; and in the blessings 
and in the returns of an unlimited commerce, the superfluous 
sympathies of our Northern brethren would be absorbed. Thus 
would the bonds of interest be drawn the closer together be¬ 
tween the North and the South, and their union be the more 
thoroughly cemented. With Cuba, an island seven hundred 
miles long, and capable of sustaining such an increased popu¬ 
lation, assimilated to our own in their government, what a splen¬ 
did prospect of commercial eminence opens to the South! 
What wealth will float upon our waters! What a bright gem 
will she, “ the Queen of the Antilles,” be in the coronet of the 
South, and how proudly will she wear it! 

It is the greatest question of the age. Let our statesmen 
meet it boldly. Let them meet it as Americans. Already has 
the boom of cannon rolled along the shores of the Bosphorus, 
and the red fire of battle brightens the waters of the Baltic. 
It is the beginning of the end. It is the sound of the struggle 
of despot with despot; and while the strife goes on, Freedom 
will raise her bowed head, and the down-trodden people, bru¬ 
talized by ages of oppression, will rise in the rude majesty of 
their ungovernable might; and terrible will be the rising thereof. 
The seeds of liberty, it seems, must be sown in blood, even as 
man's redemption was purchased by its price. 

Art and action have conquered time. The work of years in 
former times is now the accomplishment of a day. Almost 
with the rapidity of light are the principles of free government 
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—American principles —penetrating the dark holes of European 
despotism. 

Progress is King. At his step thrones are shaken, the mon- - 
arch trembles, and with pale lip and blanched cheek beholds the 
impending storm; before his breath “that divinity which doth 
hedge a king” fades as a thin mist. The phantom of kingly 
prerogative flees away, and all the pomp and pageantry of 
courts wastes to the empty show of a pantomime. 

Down-trodden man walks boldly upright in God's sunshine, 
and looks human majesties calmly in the face, and political 
equality is a truth realized. 

What, then, will America do ? What will the United States, 
the centre from which these rays diverge, be willing to con¬ 
tribute to the cause of Freedom and humanity ? Will she, 
while absolutism wars with itself, stand like a sentinel on a hill 
to perpetuate the existence of the worst despotism on this conti¬ 
nent which exists on the face of the whole earth ? Will she 
forge the fetters for men striving to be free, or rivet the chains 
already fastened on their limbs ? I trust not. It is one thing 
to keep vour faith; and it is another thing for a man or nation 
to wreak a wrong on humanity by stepping beyond what is 
pledged to or required of it. 


Art. X.—SECLAHATION OF SOUTHERN SWAMPS. 

Utterly valueless in their present state for tillage purposes 
as these lands are, the poisonous property which they communi¬ 
cate to the atmosphere is a perpetual source of disease and death. 
If effectually drained and embanked, the soil of the delta of the 
Nile or Mississippi would not surpass them in fertility, or perhaps 
equal them in the variety of fruits which they would be capable of 
yieldiqg. Health, too, would probably reign where pestilence now 
abides. Why, then, has an enterprise of such transcendent im¬ 
portance, in all its relations, never been a theme of profitable 
public dsicussion ? The abundance and superior adaptation of 
the high lands for cotton, and the comparatively small expense in 
preparing them for that crop, was originally the main cause. As 
often as a field of this character furnished evidence of deteriora¬ 
tion, the axe was put in requisition, and another, new and untried, 
substituted. The expensive and ruinous process has been carried 
to so inordinate a length, that the continued cultivation of poor 
tracts would seem to prove that, in the judgment of the planter, 
all the high grounds of value had been occupied. If this were 
true, which 1 deny, there is no alternative but to restore the pro¬ 
ductive power oi the exhausted soils, or to render available the 
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lands of which one of the elements has deprived us. The latter 
schenle, it is asserted, is impracticable, as the descent in the swamps 
is insufficient to drawoff the water; and even if practicable, the ex¬ 
pense of the undertaking would not repay the cost. Both of these 
opinions are untenable. Actual surveys of the Edisto swamps 
of the middle and eastern sections of the State by another,* show 
that in relation to the former—the least valuablef—the smallest 
descent in the lowest of them is not less than 3 or 4 inches to 
the mile, and in most of them from 12 to 18 inches; and with re¬ 
gard to the latter, that the fall is obviously sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose desired. Concerning the outlay, perhaps it is only necessary 
to remark, that if the value of the rice lands of the river-swamps, 
and most of our inland swamp, be a correct criterion by which to 
estimate the worth of the best of the reclaimed low grounds of 
the State, it would be repaid ten thousand-fold, and probably by 
the product of two or three crops, if not one only. Surely what 
has been achieved in other regions can be successfully done here, 
where so many advantages and incentives conspire to aid us. 
Your notice is not directed to Egypt, where dykes have convert¬ 
ed a morass, 270 miles in circumference, into a vast field regularly 
yielding two crops within the year; nor to Holland, one-third of 
which has been recovered from the sea by mounds, some of which 
are 63 feet thick; and where at this time it is in contemplation 
to drain Harlaem Lake, embracing an area of 1500 miles ; nor to 
India, the river banks of which country are said to be 1000 miles 
in length ; nor China, where two of her finest provinces have been 
banked in from the sea; nor to Great Britain, where millions of 
acres of exuberant soil have supplanted the pestilential morass 
and the quaking bog. To our own country and State we ask you 
to look. In the levee at New-Orleans, art has effected a triumph 
over nature which, in its physical and political consequences, is 
still inadequately appreciated. Where will you find a more perfect 
work for the purpose it accomplishes than our rice plantations 
exhibit? The result, too, of individual energy.f 

To the public, in the absence of data on which to predict an 
opinion, an extended scheme of reclamation appears too hercu- 

* Mr. Ruffin. 

t The swamps on the Edisto, says Mr. Ruffin, from their narrowness—hence re¬ 
quiring extensive embankments—would be difficult to be secured from freshets ; and 
as the Edisto passes through a sandy country, and does not therefore make the same 
rich deposits as the Congaree and Santee, the swamp lands of that region would be 
less valuable than the latter. 

t The highest evidence of the capacity of individuals of even moderate means to 
arrest and divert the channel of rivers by stable barriers, examined by the writer, is 
found in the Parish of St. Stephens. The embankment is 41 miles long, 40 feet base 
and 11 feet high, and was constructed by the venerable Samuel Porcher. This 
work will be regarded as an endeuing testimonial of the sagacity, skill and indomi¬ 
table perseverance of its projector. The reclaimed land has produced as high as 70 
bushels of corn and 40 bushels of oats per acre. 
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lean a task to be undertaken. If, however, the judgment of scien¬ 
tific witnesses may be relied upon, the difficulties are apparent, 
not real. A canal in the lowest ground, they maintain, having 
a properly directed course, though but 10 feet wide and 5 deep, 
if always operating, would gradually and regularly draw oft* the 
waters, which,obstructed as they noware, may flood many thou¬ 
sand acres ; and there are indeed but few, if any of the larger in¬ 
land swamps, of which a main canal of double this width, at 
most, would not serve to remove the surplus, and heretofore in¬ 
jurious waters, and perhaps at the same time furnish good navi¬ 
gation in times of abundant water, if not always. It may, then, 
be assumed, that the drainage of the large extent of high swamp 
(not subject to tide), in the lower r&nge of districts, is not only 
practicable, but would be cheap compared t<> the immense value 
to be gained. We have especially in view, however, such swamps 
as the Biggin, the source of Cooper, and Wnssamasavv, the source 
of Ashley River. It might here be pertinent to add, that all these 
swamps are underlaid, and at but a few feet below the surface, 
with the richest marl of our country, so that the canals deep 
enough for the main drains would, through nearly all their course, 
penetrate this rich bed. If a proper estimate were put upon the 
marl, the expense of excavating the canals, it is not improbable, 
might be compensated by the use and sale of that great meliora¬ 
ting agent. The construction of the Santee Canal, merely for 
navigation, and upon a high level, it is now obvious, was an in¬ 
judicious measure. If that work did not exist, another might 
be made on a lower level for much the greater portion of the 
distance, and through rich swamp land with marl below, and by 
combining three objects, be as profitable as the actual plan has 
proved otherwise. The two great swamps already alluded to 
are connected, and both very nearly, with similar land on the 
Santee. The canals necessary and proper for drainage would 
completely connect, as well as greatly extend, the navigation of the 
Cooper and Ashley, and both with the Santee, by cutting through 
higher ground merely for navigation. In like manner the Edis- 
to might be connected with the Ashley; and independent of the 
other advantages, the now difficult and hazardous rafting down 
the Edisto to Charleston would be avoided, and a shorter and 
safe passage secured. In the belief, however, that such a work 
might, at some future time, seriously impair the value of, if not 
destroy, the rice grounds below, the Legislature at its last ses¬ 
sion rejected a proposition to incorporate a Company to execute 
it. The general features which distinguish the Biggin and 
Wassamasaw Swamps prevail through most of the swamps above 
tide water, in Charleston District, if not elsewhere. While their 
drainage, therefore, would, in effect, add many thousand acres of 
the very best land to lower South Carolina, it would, at the same 
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time, execute a network of canals of almost level and open 
water. What would be the effect of these extended reclamations 
of swamps in removing or lessening diseases of a malarial origin, 
is much less capable of appreciation. Nevertheless, the opinion 
is, perhaps, well founded, that the curse of our State—the only 
great physical evil—is capable of being controlled, by wise legis¬ 
lation and agricultural energy. 

The river swamps, subject to inundation by the freshets of the 
rivers, present a much more difficult subject for improvement. 
It is on such lands as the Santee, Congaree, Wateree and Pee- 
dee, that the only extensive and successful trials have been made 
(o reclaim swamps. While each of the enterprising proprietors 
acts solely in reference to his own land, and frequently in error 
as to that, and there is no general arid consistent plan of opera¬ 
tions, it must happen, that one private embankment serves to 
obstruct some other; and if all were to attempt to bank out 
the floods, their height and force would necessarily be rendered 
so much the greater, and perfectly uncontrollable. The plan 
heretofore pursued by the undertaker is to embank his swamp 
land along the river side, as near as may be. If, then, the work 
be completely effective for his own purposes, still he has ob¬ 
structed the passage, and thereby more or less increased the 
height of all future freshet. Should his opposite neighbor deem 
it advisable to follow his example, and both their dykes approach 
near to the river side, then, instead of the floods having a 
breadth of two or three miles of swamp to flow over, they would 
be confined to the narrow bed of the river. It is manifest that 
the open water would rise until high enough to surmount, or 

sweep away the obstructing dykes. * *. * 

# # # # # -x* # 

With regard to many of our inland swamps, and generally the 
low grounds of the State, the soil of which has been used as an 
element in the composition of manures, the intelligent farmers 
are fast yielding to the opinion, that it is in every respect better 
to abandon that practice, and to render these valueless tracts 
available capital, by drainage and appropriate earthy or mineral 
ingredients. 

, Most of the inland swamps of South Carolina are of inex¬ 
haustible fertility. While the soil is generally a black mud, 
averaging probably three feet in depth, sometimes ten, and rarely 
under two feet, the substratqm, with few exceptions, is sand ana 

f jravel, on which account it is more easily drained and kept free 
rom water, though it is susceptible of perfect drainage when 
resting on clay, if it be a foot or two below the surface. Be¬ 
tween the sea-board and Columbia thousands of acres—but in¬ 
ferior inproductive capacity to similar tracts immediately be¬ 
low the Falls of Savannah River—are to be seen in the cypress 
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ponds, bay galls and creek swamps, which cover, perhaps, half 
the State below the ridge. The experiments of our most enter¬ 
prising planters go far to establish the belief that these lands, or 
the better class of them, are capable of yielding average crops, 
including the first year, for an indefinite period, of 400 lbs. of 
clean short cotton per acre. The cost of bringing them into 
cultivation may be estimated from the following statement: 
By one individual,* from 150 to 165 acres were last year put 
into tillable condition, at an expenditure for drainage of 1,733 
days* work, to which he afterwards probably added sixty-six 
more; and for felling timber, burning, fencing, &c., 6,813 days* 
work of all sorts of nands. Under different circumstances and 
management, it is believed that 1,000 days of ditching, and 
and nearly 5,000 days of work of all hands, could have been 
saved—in a word, that such land may be prepared for the hoe, 
at a cost, in labor, of 025 per acre.f Manuring at the rate of 
from two to three hundred bushels to the acre, would of course 
add much to the expense. With such encouraging facts before 
them, it is almost unnecessary to observe, that if our people, es¬ 
pecially those of the lower country, would embark, each accord¬ 
ing to his circumstances, in draining, clearing an% marling this 
emphatically pestilential region, they would do more to develop 
the agricultural capacity, add to the wealth, and improve the 
health of the State, than by any other application of their labor 
and time. 

Although private enterprise is supposed capable of accom¬ 
plishing much on this head, yet, in relation to the river swamps, 
it would be comparatively powerless. Where the concurrence 
of many wills is required, and landed property, from the opera¬ 
tion of our laws in regard to intestates, is constantly changing 
owners, or multiplying their number, the difficulties of united 
aetion are almost insurmountable. If legal aid could be so far 
brought to facilitate the undertaking, as to produce uniformity, 
in order that the labors of one should not counteract those of 
another, a very formidable impediment in the way would be re¬ 
moved. To require and compel the combined action of pro¬ 
prietors, would constitute a more decisive act on the part of the 
Legislature, that could not, however, be dispensed with. In the 
Code of Louisiana, where such a power is given, the most signal 
benefits to individuals and the public have already accrued from 
its practical exercise. 

* Ex-Governor Hammond. 

f The grubbing was not included, as it belonged to the crop work. 
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Art. XL—NEW-ORLEANS PRODUCE RECEIPTS. 


A Table showing the receipts of the principal articles at New-Orleans, from the interior , 
during three years ending 31 st August , with their estimated average and total value , 
compiled from the New-Orleans Price Current , by the United States Economist. 


Articles. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Amount. 

Value 

Dollars. 

Amount. jAv’gej 

Value 

Dollars. 

Amount. . 

Av’ge. 

Value 

Dollars. 

Apples, bbls. 

20,356 

61,068 

48,328| 

3 00 

144,984 

47,451 

4 00 

189,804 

Bacon, assorted, hhd. and csks. 

46,734 

3,505,050 

50,347! 

70 00 

3,524,290 

37,664 

55 00 

2,071,520 

Bacon, assorted, bxs. 

3,626 

126,910 

4,009 

30 00 

120,270 

9,931 

20 00 

198,620 

Bacon, hams, hhd and tc. 

38,188 

2,694,120 

42,868 

65 00 

2,786,420 

32,155 

50 00 

1,607,750 

Bacon, in bulk, lb. 

281,280 

28,502 

134,300! 

0 07 

9,401 

121,000 

0 06 

7,260 

Bagging, piece. 

60,044 

780,572 

64,144 i 

13 00 

833,872 

45,263 

14 00 

633,662 

Bale rope, coils. 

90,272 

677,040 

121,553 

8 00 

972,424 

102,274 

8 00 

818,192 

Beans, bbls. 

6,598 

65,980 

9,494! 

7 00 

66,668 

13,459 

5 00 

67,295 

Butter, kgs and fiks. 

44,786 

358,288 

44,444! 

6 00 

266,664 

47,649 

7 0O 

333,543 

Butter, bbls. 

1.778 

53,340 

2,184. 

28 00 

61,152 

1,934 

30 00 

58,020 

Beeswax, bbls. 

171 

7,605 

104; 

50 00 

9,710 

161 

50 00 

8,050 


41,22' 

494,724 

48,565', 

13 00 

631,345 

29,700 

13 00 

386,230 

Beef, tcs. 

11,523 

172,845 

30,226j 

18 50 

559,181 

10,301 

20 00 

206,020 

Beef, dried, lbs . 

26,100 

2,088 

18,900 

0 8} 

1,606 

31,601 

0 09 

2,844 

Buffalo robes, pkg. . 

1,300 

97,500 

17 

75 00 

1,275 

12 

80 00 

960 

Cotton, bales . 

1,429,183 

48,592,222 

1,664,664, 

41 00 

68,239,424 

1,440,779 

38 00 

54,749,600 

Corn meal, bbls. 

2,514 

7,542 

1,7881 

3 00 

5,364 

355 

4 00 

1,420 

Corn in ear, bbls. 

163,008 

114,106 

17,620 

0 25 

13,215 

48,404 

0 90 

43,563 

Corn, shelled, sacks. ^ . 

1,397,132 

1,176,558 

1,225,031 

1 30 

1,592,540 

1,740,267 

1 50 

2,610,400 


72,448 

253,513 

39,497 

4 00 

157,988 

58,132 

4 00 

232,528 

Candles, bxs. 

53,936 

323,016 

68,796 

6 50 

447,174 

72,298 

7 00 

506,093 

Cider, bbls . 

300 

900 

36 

3 00 

198 

89 

3 00 

267 

Coal, Western, bbls . 

850,060 

425,000 

700,000 

0 50 

350,000 

1,000,000 

0 60 

600,000 

Dried apples and peaches, bbls 

804 

4.020 

2,237 

4 00 

6,948 

7,353 

5 00 

36,765 

Feathers, bags. 

2,065 

72.275 

2,042 

40 00 

81,680 

1,377 

50 00 

68,850 

Flax-seed.tcs . 

519 

5,190 

1,379 

8 00 

10,232 

192 

9 00 

1,728 

Flour, bbls. 

927,212 

3,708,848 

838,672 

4 50 

3,639,024 

874,256 

7 00 

6,119,792 

Furs, hhds, bundles, and bxs.. 

2,136 

1,000,000 

739 

- 

300,000 

1,048 

— 

400,000 

Hemp, bales. 

17,14f 

257 235 

17,648 

17 00| 

300,016 

19,992 

30 00 

599,760 

Hides. 

123,687 

247,374 

101,460 

2 00 

202,920 

112,489 

2 25 

253,100 

Hay, bales. 

53,434 

160,302 

175,000 

3 00 

525,000 

72,664 

4 00 

290,656 

Iron, pig, tons. 

62 

1,860 

121 

40 00 

4,840 

515 

40 00 

20,600 

Lard, bbls and tcs. 

125,496 

3,137,400 

118,243 

26 00 

3,074,318 

133,065 

24 00 

3.193,560 

Lard, kgs. 

157,689 

788,445 

159,672, 

5 50 

878,196 

I 110,477 

4 50 

497,146 

Leather, bundles. 

7,572 

199,300 

6,309 

50 00 

189,270 

5,69W 

35 00 

198.150 

Lime, Western.. 

42,305 

52,881 

33,838 

1 25 

42,297 

21,390 

1 50 

32,085 

Lead, pigs.. 

267,564 

856,204 

210,287 

4 00 

841,148 

74,296 

5 00 

371,480 

Lead, bar, kgs, and bxs. 

1,138 

22,760 

157 

25 00 

3,925 

210 

30 00 1 

6,300 

Lead, white, kegs . 

Molasses, est’d consump., gals. 

1,368 

4,104 

725 

4 00 

2,900 

544 

4 00 

2,176 

18,300,000 

4,026,000 

25,700,000 

0 20 

5,140,008 

31,000,000 

0 12 

3,720,000 

Oats, bbls and sacks. 

463,273 

347,454 

446,956 

I 00 

446,956 

586,451 

1 00 

586,451 

Onions, bbls.. . . 

17,184 

34,368 

17,718 

2 00 

15,240 

22,893 

3 00 

66,679 

Oil, Linseed, bbls. 

758 

19,708 

508 

30 00 

35,433 

539 

: 32 00 

17,248 

Oil, Castor, bbls.. 

4,291 

120,148 

4,742 

38 00 

180,196 

2,438 

; 35 00 

85,330 

Oil, Lard, bbls..*. 

14,114 

395,192 

14,685 

82 00 

469,920 

14,298 

' 35 00 

500,430 

Potatoes, bbls..... 

428,095 

456,190 

204,337 

2 00 

408,654 

206,273 

2 00 

412,546 

Pork, tcs and bbls. 

276,606 

4,425,696 

316,592 

14 00 

4,432,288 

249,188 

ii 12 00 

2,990,256 

Pork, bxs. . . 

303 

10,505 

2,074 

30 00 

62,22.) 

15,206 

28 00 

425,768 

Pork, hhds. 

2,478 

198,240 

2,547 

70 00 

178,290 

1,750 

i 65 00 

113,750 

Pork, in bulk, lbs. 

800,000 

616,000 

12,985,810 

0 6 i 

844,077 

12,646,600 

i 0 05 

632,330 

Porter and Ale, bbls. 

406 

41,060 

1,140 

10 00 

11,400 

1.770 

i 10 00 

17,700 

Packing Yarn, reels. . 

Skins, Deer, packs . 

2,093 

14,651 

2,611 

7 00 

19,677 

2,443 

I 7 00 

17,101 

998 

24,950 

420 

30 00 

12,050 

305 

» 30 00 

9,150 

Skins, Bear, packs . 

Shot, kegs . 

16 

240 

29 

45 00 

i 435 

. 4 

: 15 0C 

60 

2,704 

67,600 

2,233 

30 00 

66,000 

i 3,675 

i 24 0C 

88,200 

Soap, bxs . 

5,318 

15,924 

6,911 

3 00 

20,733 

1 9,173 

[ 3 5C 

32,105 

Staves, barrel . 

7,319 

278,122 

6,000 

40 00 

240,000 

• 2,50C 

) 37 OC 

92,500 

Sugar, estimated crop, hhds. .. 

236,547 

11,827,350 

321,931 

48 00 

15,452,688 

! 449,324 

l 35 01 

) 15,726,840 

Spanish Moss, bales . 

4,372 

35,976 

3,702 

10 00 

27,020 

» 4,466 

( 15 OC 

) 66,990 

Tallow, bbls . 

1,307 

26,140 

i 1,318 

24 00 

31,632 

! 371 

30 0( 

) 11,130 

Tobacco, Leaf, hhds . 

75,816 

5,686,200 

i 63,260 

100 00 

i 6,326,000 

l 36,40! 

j 80 01 

) 2,912,400 

“ Strips, hhds . 

11,741 

1,467,625 

i 10,050 

130 00 

i 1,306,500 

1 10,60< 

, 120 0t 

) 1,272,000 

“ Stems, hhds . 

2,118 

42,360 

i 1,700 

20 00 

i 34.00C 

) 1,906 

) 23 Ot 

) 43,700 

“ Chewing, kgs & bxs. 

4,779 

1 95,580 

i 10,886 

25 00 

i 272,150 

1 4,617 

r 25 0( 

) 115,425 

Twine, bundles and boxes . 

2,341 

18,728 

i 4,544 

8 OC 

i 36,352 

! 3,905 

> 8 (K 

) 31,216 

Vinegar, bbls . 

9S 

! 552 

! 242 

6 0C 

I 1,452 

1 425 

) 6 0( 

) 2,532 

Whiskey, bbls . 

146,352 

! 1,097,640 

i 138,515 

8 0C 

I 1,108.120 

i 128.92: 

> 10 OC 

) 1,289,250 

Window Glass, bxs . 

19,251 

48,127 

13,408 

3 00 

• 40,224 

\\ 24.857 3 06 

) 74,571 

Wheat, bbls and sacks. 

64,916 

1 129,836 

i 47,238 

1 75 

» 82,766 

i 184 943 

1 3 0t 

) 554.829 

Other articles, estimated at.... 

— 

5,500,00C 



6,000,000 



6,000,000 

Total value—dollars... 

- 

108.051,708 

f — 

— 

134,233.735 

i — " 

! — 

115,336,798 
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The aggregate for eleven years have been as follows :— 


RQORRQATE VALUE OF RECEIPTS Of PRODUCE AT REW-ORLEANS FOB SEVERAL TEARS. 


1845 .$ 45 , 71®,045 

1843 . 53 , 728,054 

1844 . 00 , 091,710 

1845 ..;. 57 , 199,122 

1846 . 77 , 193,404 


1847 .$ 90 , 033,250 

1848 . 79 , 778,051 

1849 . 81 , 989,095 

1850 . 90 , 697,873 


1851 .$ 100 , 924,083 


1855 . 108 , 051,708 

1853 . 134 , 233,735 

1854 . 115 , 330,798 


Art. XII.—AMERICAN CITIES.—IILWAUIIE, WISCONSIN. 

STATISTICS OF THE CITY Or MILWAUKTE FOR THE TEAR ENDING MARCH 1, 

1853, WITH AMOUNT OF PRODUCE IN STORE MARCH 20TH, 1853 AND 1854. 

The Committee intrusted by the Board of Trade with the 
task of collecting and compiling statistics relative to the com¬ 
merce and manufactures of the city of Milwaukie, as well as 
the various enterprises, both existing and projected, which tend 
to promote her interests, beg leave to submit the following re¬ 
port :— 

In the commencement, they would say that much care has 
been exercised, and several weeks have been spent in collecting 
the figures below, which may be relied upon as being as accu¬ 
rate as the nature of the case will admit. That portion relating 
to the manufactures of the city has been obtained by visiting al¬ 
most every manufactory of the articles enumerated, even the 
most retired and insignificant. As some of the articles of man¬ 
ufacture have doubtless been omitted, the aggregate may be 
considered as really above the amount stated below. 

As regards exports, the amount of produce in store, and the 
lumber trade, the figures have been taken from the books of 
forwarders, ship-owners, and dealers, individually, and are as 
complete as possible. From ihe negligence of captains of ves¬ 
sels in filing their manifests, and the impossibility of their being 
gathered by the Collector, the Custom House books present a 
very imperfect.idea of the lake commerce of the city. For the 
same reason, it is impossible to ascertain with any kind of ac¬ 
curacy, (without visiting every merchant in Milwaukie,) the 
imports of various kinds of merchandise during the year; we 
have therefore omitted them altogether. 

Wisconsin, during the past year, has been unusually produc¬ 
tive ; crops of jnost kinds have been larger in quantity than in 
any year since its first settlement. ' Although a larger propor¬ 
tion than usual has gone to other lake ports dr to the Mississippi 
for shipment, yet the fishes below shdw that a large region con¬ 
tinues tributary to Milwaukie, and that the cash paid by this 
city to producers must have been greater than in any previqus 
year. From the extraordinary yield, a lively business was an- 
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ticipated during the fall, winter and spring of 1852- , 3. High 
prices were general throughout the country. Farmers reaped a 
rich harvest, but a large proportion was absorbed by mortgages 
on their farms, which checked expenditures by them in improve¬ 
ments or in luxuries. The late decline, however, in provisions 
and breadstuff's, while it does not immediately affect the farmer, 
who has marketed his products, falls heavily upon buyers in all 
the principal marts of the West. It was anticipated in the au¬ 
tumn of 1852, that the stock of merchandise on hand on the 1st 
of March would be extremely light. This anticipation has not 
been realized, and there still remains enough to supply all prob¬ 
able demands before the arrival of spring stocks. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable circumstances, Milwaukie 
and the State of Wisconsin, owing to restored credit and inter¬ 
nal improvements, which are bringing in foreign capital, are in a 
condition many fold more flattering than for the past four years. 

It is proper here to allude to the water power of this city, 
which is now one of the chief sources of our productions. At 
Humboldt, four miles from the city, there are a paper mill, a dis¬ 
tillery, a flour mill and a saw mill. In this city, there are on the 
power, five large flour mills, which have manufactured all the 
flour which has been made here during the past year. Also an 
oil mill, and several manufactories in wood. There is now room 
for double the number of establishments, and one or two will 
probably be erected during the ensuing year. 

The Board of Trade has reason to congratulate the citizens 
of Milwaukie on its present commercially healthful condition. 

Manufactures .—The following table shows the value of the 
principal articles manufactured during the year ending March 
1st, 1853: 


Ale and beer, 33,900 bbls., valued at.$169,500 00 

Barrels (flour, packing, and whiskey). 45,020 00 

Billiard tables. 26,500 00 

Boiler work, bank vault doors, gas fixtures. 15,200 00 

Boots and shoes . 103,000 00 

Book binding, 5,800 00 

Bread and crackers. 38,400 00 

Brick (12,900,000 manufactured).. 58,500 00 

Cabinet making. 92,000 00 

Castings and iron, including locomotives, &c. 137,237 75 

Clothing.... 230,000 00 

Confectionery. 23,000 00 

Flour. 311,552 50 

Gas manufactured (3 months)...*.. 8,500 00 

Gun factories and brass turnings.;. 6,100 00 

Jewelry. 2,100 00 

Lime.... 6,000 00 

* Linseed oil ; one small factory has ceased running. Another has 
# been put iiroperation upon the water power, and is capable of 

manufacturing 60 bbls. per month. 70 bbls. made. 2,100 00 

Mill stones........ 16,500 00 
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Paper, printing, including book paper, 170,000 lbs.$17,000 

Colored do., 3,000 lbs. 300 

Hardware, do., 6,000 lbs. 600 

Tea paper, 4,000 lb*. 200 

Wrapping do., 130,000 lbs. 6,600-24.600 00 

Furs. 10,000 00 

Planed lumber and siding, sash, blinds, and shingles. 78.tS00 00 

Piano Fortes . .. 3.300 00 

Saleratus. . .....• 18,000 00 

Starch (40,000 lbs.). 2,G00 00 

Stone ware. 2,100 00 

Soap and candles, 500,000 lbs. soap, and 120,000 lbs. candles... 37,000 00 

Tanning hides and skins. 175.304 33 

Threshing machines. 16,240 00 

Tin, sheet iron, and copper manuf. 38,862 29 

Tobacco and cigars. 11,550 00 

Trunks and harness. 48,000 00 

Wagons, coaches, trucks, &c. 23,750 00 

Window shades. 1,800 00 

Whiskey (11,811$ bbls. manuf.). 91,537 83 

Woollen goods. 21,148 62 

Miscellaneous. 200,000 00' 


$2,050,663 32 

The aggregate of the above shows Milwaukie to be no insig¬ 
nificant city in respect of manufactures, and that she offers su¬ 
perior inducements as a residence to artisans. Some of the 
items enumerated, particularly that of malt liquors, whiskey, 
boots and shoes, tanning, clothing, iron castings, &c., are surpris¬ 
ing to those who have not paid particular attention to these 
branches of trade. The item of iron castings includes the loco- 
motives manufactured by Walton & Co., at the Menomonee 
Foundry. This establishment is soon to be conducted by a 
chartered company, the requisite stock subscription (3100,000) 
having been made up. The patterns, &c., are now all com¬ 
pleted, and the company are able to turn out one locomotive 
each month. Those they have constructed prove to be A No. 
1, and home manufactures should be encouraged. The items of 
malt liquors and whiskey show that we have Anti Maine- 
Liquor-Law men “among us.” 

The manufactures enumerated above do not include house 
and ship building, which we give below: 

House-building .—Francis Charnley, master builder, has fur 
nished statistics of the number, kind, and value of buildings 
erected during the year ending March 1st, of which the follow¬ 
ing is the summary: 

129 frame houses and 40 brick buildings, (including Gas Works), 
at a cost of......$415,150 00 

Tonnage .—The following is the aggregate tonnage of vessels 
owned in Milwaukie: • 
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-Sail Teasels completed.6,258 tons. 

Do. now being built...1,490 tons.-7,748 

Steam tonnage... 800 


Total number of tons. ... 8,548 

During the past year three vessels have been launched, and 
six are now on the stocks. 

Shipments .—As is stated above, the following aggregate of 
shipments from this port during the season of 1852, has been 
taken from the books of those engaged in the business, and may¬ 
be relied upon as correct. The published figures of 1851, hav¬ 
ing been taken from the Collector’s books, fail to give an accu¬ 
rate idea of the business of that year. We compare a few items 
only. It will be seen that the shipments of grain in 1852 are 
so far in advance of those of 1851, as to render comparison 
useless: 


1852 . 1851 . 


Flour, bbls. 

88,597..101,811 

394.386.. 130,744 

345.620.. 99,897 

Wheat, bushels.... 

Barley, bushels.... 

Oats, bushels. 

Rye, bushels. 

. 428,811.. 65,124 

67,759.. none. 

Rye flour, bbls. 

124 

Corn meal, tons.... 

37 

Live and dressed 
hogs, lbs. 

1,771,364 

Pork, bbls. 

19,603 

102,314 

Smoked hams, lbs... 

Pickled do., bbls- 

274 

Smoked shoulders, 
lbs. 

85,972 

Pickled do., bbls.... 

21 

Lard, packages. 

1,226 

Tallow, bbls. 

324 

Beef hams, bbls.... 

1,112 

Navy beef, bbls. 

6,661 

Vinegar, bbls. 

887 

Eggs, bbls. 

640 

Butter, kegs. 

811 

Beans, bbls 

293 

Saleratus, lbs. 

150,000 

White fish, bbls.... 

77 

Bran and shorts, tons 300 

Dried peaches, bbls. 

13 


1852. 

Hops, lbs. 11,625 

Brick. 700,000 

Wool, lbs. 321,121 

Rags, lbs. 30,000 

Salt, bbis. 190 

Ale, bbls. 2,400 

Whiskey, bbls. 712 

Hides. 12,990 

Flax, lbs. 4,211 

Malt, bushels. 6,376 

Flour barrels... 2,008 

Cattle, head. 165 

Horses, head. 75 

Fruit, bbls. 270 

Broom corn, tons... 227 

Ashes, casks....... 3,291 

Grass seed, bushels. 5,851 

Furs, bales. 139 

Lead, lbs. 218,208 

Shot, lbs... 31,150 

Stave maohine.. * . .*. 4 

Dressed staves. 167,800 

Pipe do...... 22,000 

Tobacco, bbls. 69 

Ivory black, bbls_ 100 

Merchandise, tons.. 1,230 

Barrels bulk....... 6,304 


It will be seen by the above, that while the shipments of flour 
are 101,811 bbls. in 1851, to 88,597 in 1852, being a falling oflF 
of 13,214 bbls.; yet the shipments of grain are 1,236,576 bushels 
in 1852, to 285,765 in 1851, being an increase of 950,811 bushels 
in 1852. 

By comparing the above table with that of 1853, it will be 
seen that the amount of produce in store at the opening of navi¬ 
gation this year was more than double that of 1853. A large 
amount of produce went forward last fell, and also heavy 
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amounts have come for shipment since the opening of naviga¬ 
tion , and still the value in store on 20th of March was over two 
millions of dollars. 


Amount of Produce in store on March 20/A, 1853, to be forwarded. 


Flour, bbIs. 45,220 

Pork, do. 15,821 

Beef, do....... 269 

Lard, do. 1,540 

Butter, lbs. 5.000 

Wheat, bushels .225.600 

Rye, do. 22,200 

Oats, do. 65,249 

Barley, do. 36,500 

Corn, do. 70 [ 


Grass seed, bushels. 1,826 

Beans, do 403 

Malt, do 600 

Flaxseed, do . 274 

Wool, lbs. 7,311 

Lead, pigs. 150 

Broom corn, bales. 310 

Hops, do .: 20 

Flax, do 19 


Produce in store at Milwaukie , March 20/A, 1854. 

Wheat, bushels.460,000 Pork and lard, bbls.30,000 

Rye, do. 80,000 Beef. do.10,000 

Oats, xlo.155,000 Tioao. seed, do.4,000 

Corn, do. 32,oo(T Tobacco, tons. 50 

Barley, do. 75.000 I Broom corn, do. 100 

Flour, bbls. 75,000 1 Hides and ashes, valued $50,000. 

No full report has been made bv the Board of Trade for the 
spring of 1854 ; but the number ot arrivals and departures have 
largely increased, as have also the number of emigrants arriv¬ 
ing, and the amount of imports. 

It appears that a larger amount of produce remains to go for¬ 
ward at the opening of navigation, at this point, than at all others 
on Lake Michigan combined, or at any point on Lake Erie. 

Arrivals ana Departures. —During the season of navigation 
in 1852, the number of arrivals, according to the books of the 
Collector, was as follows: 


Steamers.. 
Propellers. 
Schooners 
Sloops 
Brigs. 


841 
380 
393 
. 1 

34- 1 —1,599 


Departures about the same as arrivals. 

Lumber. —The lumber trade during the year past has been 
lighter than for the year 1851, although prices have been a shade 
better. The following are the total receipts for the season of 
1852: 


Lumber, feet......, 

Laths... 

Shingles.. 

Shingle bolts, cords 
Cedar posts. 


12,649,426 

1,565,000 

'6,820,000 

800 

3,000 


Beef and Pork. —Wisconsin beef stands as high in the New- 
York market as any produced in this country. Cattle are as 
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good in respect of stock, as well fattened, and as well packed, as 
the best from our neighbors of Illinois. The total amount 
packed during the season was 10,151 barrels. 

The total number of barrels of pork, packed during the last 
season, amounts to 23,707 barrels. The pork generally has 
brought a high price, and farmers have reaped a rich harvest, 
the current rates having been $5 and $6.75 during the season. 

Railroads .—The past year has been fruitful of railroad enter¬ 
prises. Charters have been granted by Legislature, which, if 
rendered efficient, would, when laid down upon the map, make 
Wisconsin look like a spider’s w T eb. Some of them will, doubt¬ 
less, be built. We notice those only which are tributary to Mil- 
waukie, charters for which have been granted. 

The Milwaukie and Mississippi road will be, when completed 
(with its branch to Janesville) to the Mississippi River, via 
Madison, 200 miles in length. The direct road is now in opera¬ 
tion to Milton, 62 miles, which, together with the Janesville 
branch, 8 miles, makes 70 miles of road now in running con¬ 
dition, and tributary to Milwaukie. We are under obligation 
to Mr. S. K. Platt for the following statement of the business of 
this road for the year ending March 1st, 1853. It will be borne 
in mind, on reading the following table, that the road was not 
opened to Janesville until January 8th, of the present year, and 
was also pushed forward from different points beyond White- 
water at different periods during the past year. 


Table showing the amoihit of Freight moved during the year ending March 
1853, on the Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad — Eastward. 


Wheat in bush. 200,672 

Com in bush. 6,450 

Oats in bush. 30,442 

Potatoes in bush. 2,598 

Barley in bush... 67,095 

Rye in bush,. 14,471 

Wool in bales. 231 

Flour in barrels. 19,397 

Butter in kegs. 758 

Pork in hog, No. 10,323 

Weight of hogs, lbs.... 1,961,370 


Pork in barrels..... 432 

Live stock in numbers. 2,031 

Flax and tow in bales. 119 

Stone in cords. 7} 

Lumber in feet... 18,886 

Potash in barrels. 55 

Sundries in pounds. 1,365,815 

Whiskey in barrels. 330 

Barrels for packing. 3,175 

Lard in barrels. 44$ 

Highwines in barrels. 371 


Table showing the amount of Freight moved during the year ending March 1, 
1853, over the Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad— Westward : 


Merchandise in pounds.6,412,911 

Lumber in feet.3,961,978 

Lath in bundles. 25,014 

Shingles, M. 2,427$ 

Coal in pounds. 443,620 

Salt in barrels. 4,857 

Furniture, &c., in pounds.... 65,473 


Whiskey in barrels. 352 

Stoves, No. 790 

Bricks, No.... .. 51,805 

Live stock, No. 19 

Iren ill pounds...8,797,999 

Sundries in pounds. 66,230 

Barrels for packing. 829 


Other roads surveyed, or provisionally chartered, are as fol¬ 
lows: 
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Green Bay, Milwsukle and Chicago :— 

Between Milwaukie and Chicago, miles. 85 

Do. do. Greeu Bay.120-205 

Milwaukie and Beloit. 70 

Do. Watertown.46 

Continuation to Ft. Winnebago. 60- 96 

La Crosse and Milwaukie, (via Iron Ridge). 200 

Milwaukie, Fond du Lac and Green Bay. 180 

Milwaukie and Mississippi (as above). 200 

Total number of miles. 901 


The above makes seven railroads, radiating in different direc¬ 
tions from Milwaukie. Of these there will probably be built at 
the end of the present year: 


Milwaukie and Mississippi, to Madison. .. 100 

Do. do. branch to Janesville. 8 

Green Bay, Milwaukie and Chicago, between Milwaukie and Chicago. 85 

Milwaukie and Watertown.46 

L% Crosse and Milwaukie (to Iron Ridge). 45 

Milwaukie, Fond du Lac and Green Bay, (to Fond du Lac). 62 

Total number of miles.346 


Plank Roads .—The following is a schedule of the several 
plank roads diverging from this city, with their length annexed : 


Milwankie and Waukesha, miles. 10 

Milwaukie and Janesville, main trunk to Mukwonago.25 

Do. do. branch to Rochester.13- 38 

Milwaukie and Watertown. 45 

Do. Wauwatosa. 6 

Do. Lisbon and Hartland .. 35 

Do. Fond du Lac. 13 

Do. Green Bay. 10 

Do. Humboldt. 5 

Total.150 


These are all, or nearly all, completed and in operation. The 
stock, as a general thing, pays well, some of them having de¬ 
clared very heavy dividends. Most of the above roads are char¬ 
tered to extend farther into the country; but in the present furor 
for railroads, it is hardly probable that any great addition will 
be made. 
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Art. ML—C0TT9N CROP AND COTTON STATISTICS OP TP UNITED STATES.* 


Statement and total amount for the year ending 31 st August , 1854. 


NEW-ORLEANS. 


Export — Bales. 

To foreign porta.1,236,653 

Coastwise. 192,527 

Stock, 1st September, 1854.. 24,121 

.- 1,453,301 

Deduct — 

Stock, 1st September, 1853.. 10,522 

Received from Mobile, Mont¬ 
gomery, <fcc. . G4,806 

Received from Florida. 9,308 

Received from Texas . 21,680 

- 106,376 


Total.1,346,295 


MOBILE. 


Export — 

To foreign ports. 

336,963 


Coastwise —. 

178,668 


Consumed in Mobile. 

1,465 


Stock, 1st September, 1854.. 

29,278 

546,374 

Deduct — 

Beceived from New-Orleans. 

63 


Received from Texas. 

111 


Stock, 1st September, 1853.. 

7,516 

7,690 

Total. 


538,684 


TEXAS. 

Export — 

To foreign ports. 18,467 

Coastwise . 90,081 

Stock, 1st September, 1854.. 2,205 

- 110,753 

Deduct — 

Stock, 1st September, 1853. 428 

Total. 110,325 


FLORIDA. 


Export — 

To foreign ports. 49,190 

Coastwise . 165,194 

Stock in Apalachicola, 1st 
September, 1654 . 583 


Deduct — 

Stock in Apalachicola, 1st Sept., 1853 


155,967 

523 


Total 


155,444 


GEORGIA. 

Export — 

To foreign ports—Uplands.. 98,580 

“ Sea Island 3,861 


Coastwise—Uplands. 203,363 

Sea Island. 11,667 

Stock in Savannah, 1st Sep¬ 
tember, 1854. 3,200 

Stock in Augusta, 1st Sep¬ 
tember, 1854. 8,318 

- 328,989 

Deduct — 

Stock in Savannah and Augusta, 1st 
September, 1853. 12,984 


Total. 316,005 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Export from Charleston — 

To foreign ports—Uplands.. 217,603 
Sea Island 18,154 

Coastwise—Uplands. 190,675 

Sea Island. 6,612 

Stock in Charleston, 1st Sep¬ 
tember, 1854. 17,031 


450,075 

Export from Georgetown — 

To Northern ports. 3,209 

- 453,284 

Deduct — 

Stock in Charleston, 1st Sep¬ 
tember, 1853. 15,126 

Received from Florida. 4,133 

Received from Savannah.... 17,271 


- 36,530 

416,754 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Export — 

To foreign ports. none. 

Coastwise. 11,524 


VIRGINIA. 

Export — 

To foreign ports ..... 500 

Coastwise, and manufactured, 

(taken from the ports). .. 21,086 

Stock, 1st September, 1854.. 750 

- 22,336 

Deduct — 

Stock, 1st September, 1853. 400 


21,936 

Received at N. Y. by N. Y. & Erie 

Canal. 1,182 

“ N. Y. by N. Y. & Erie 

Railroad. 2,258 

“ Balt, and Phila. from Ten¬ 
nessee, Ac.... 8,990 


Total crop of the United States. .2,930,027 


Comparative View qftke Crop of Cotton for 1853-3 and 1853-4. 

Received at— 1852-3. 1853-4. 

New-Orleans. .i 875 ...l .346.925 

Alabama. 

. *545,029 _ 

.'538,864 

Texas.... 

Florida.. 

. 179,476 

.110^325 

.-.i 155,444 

Georgia. 

South Carolina. 

.. 349,490. 

. 4 A 3 203 

_ 410,754 

North Carolina. 

.. 93*490 

_ . 11,524 

Virginia. 

Overland, at New-York, Ac. 


. 12,430 

Total cron. 2 veers. 


_*090097 

Decrease from 1852-3. ’ m am 

“ * 1851-2.. 


. 85.002 


* From the Shipping and Commercial List and the Economist, New-York. 
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Comparative Statement of Growth. 


Crop of— 

Bales. 

Crop of— 

ISnles. 

Crop of— 

Bales. 

1853—1. 

.2,930,027 

18-iJ 

-3. 

. 2.37^.875 

1832—3. 

..1,070,438 

1852—3 . 

. 3.262.882 

1841- 

-2. 

..1,6h3.574 

1831—2. 

.. 967.477 

1 51—2. 

.3,015.029 

1840—1 . 

..1,634,945 

1830—1. 

..1,036.848 

1850—1 .. 

.2.355,257 

1839-40 . 

..2 177,835 

1629-30. 

.. 976.845 

1849-50. 

.2,096,706 

I83t 

-9. 

..1.360,532 

1828—9. 

.. 857.744 

1848—9 . 

2,728.596 

1837—8. 

.. 1.801,497 

1827—8. 

.. 720.593 

1847—N . 

.2,347,634 

1636—7. 

..1,422.930 

1826—7. 

.. 957,281 

184 6 7. 

.1,776,651 

1635—A.. 

.. 1 36*0.725 

1825-6. 


1845—6. 

.2,100,537 

1634- 

-5. 

..1.254.328 

1624—5. 

.. 569.249 

18-14—5. 

2,394,503 

- 1833—4. 

..1,205,394 

1823—4. 

.. 509,158 

1S43—4. 

.2,030,409 




Export to Foreign Ports from September 1, 1853, to August 31, 1654. 


From 

To Great 
Britain. 

To France. 

To North of Other 

Europe. Foreign Port*. 

Total. 

New-Oilcans. 

bales 

36. 

...193,571 . 

.... 03,375. 

.135,971. 

. 1,236 653 

Mobile . 

.... 231,230. 

. 76.752 . 

_ 14,466. 

. 14,515. 

.. 330.963 


. 6.191. ... 

4.275.. 

. . 6,001 


] - i r» 7 

Florida . 


... 1,965 . 

. 2,429. 

. 1,710. 

... 49 190 

Savannah . 

. 92.363. 

.. 6,487 .. 

_ 2.021 

. 670. 

.. 1< 2.141 

Ch irlcaion . 


41,243 . 

. ... 12,641. 

. 18,901. 

.. 235 757 

North Carolina_ 




_ 

_ 

_! 


. 500. 

* 



500 


_ 2,159_ 


. 200. 

. 52. 

2,411 


. 3*490. 



. 1,472 _ 

4.962 

New-York. 

. 245,746 . 

.. 49,763 .. 

.... 29,815 

. 2,742. 

.. 326.096 

Boston. 

. 2,279 . 

.. — 

. 1,294. 

. 135 . 

3,708 

Grand total... 

.1.603,7 

50. 

..374.058.. 

.165.172. 

.176,168. 

.,2.319.148 

Total last year 

.1,736,860. 

-.426,728.. 

.171,176 

.193,636. 

.2,528,400 

Decrease. 

. 133,110. 

.. 52,670... 

.... 6,004. 

. 17,468. 

.. 209,252 


Consumption. 

Total crop of the United States, as before stated. 

Add- 

Stock on hand at the commencement of the year, 1st September, 1853 : 

In the Southern ports. 

In the Northern ports. 


Bales. 

.2,930,027 


47,499 

88,114 

- 135,643 


Makes a supply of.. 3,065,G70 

Deduct therefrom — 

The export to foreign ports.......2,319,148 

Less foreign included... 1,565 

- 2,317,583 

Stock on hand, 1st September, 1854: 

In the Southern ports. 85,486 

4n the Northern ports.,. 50, H7 

- r - 135,603 

Burnt at New-York end Philadelphia.-. 1,913 

- 2,455,099 

Taken for home use.. 610,571 

Quantity Consumed by and in the Hands of Manufacturers. 


NORTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Bales. 1 

1853—4.610,571 

1852—3 .671,009 

Bales. 

1841—4 . . 

184a—3.325.129 

1 Bale*. 

1834—5.....216,888 

I 1833—4.196.413 

1851—2.603/129 

1850—1.. . 404,108 

1841-2.2871850 

1840 1_ . . 297,288 

1832—3.194.412 

1831—2.173.800 

1849-50.-.487,769 

1839-40.295,193 

1830—1. .182 142 

1848—9.518,039 

1847—8. 531,772 

1846-7 .427,967 

1845-6.422,597 

1844—5 . 389,046 

1838 -9.276/118 

1837—8.246,063 

1836—7 .222,540 

1835—6 .236,733 

1829-30.126,512 

1828—9.118.853 

1827—8.120 593 

1826—7.103,483 


We now give our usual table of the amount of cotton consumed the past 
year in the States south and west of Virginia, and not included in the receipts at 
the ports. We have increased the estimate, as a whole, from the year previous, but 
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give it only for what it purports to be, an estimate , which we believe approximates 
correctness. Thus: 



Quantity Consumed . 




1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1851. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Tennessee. 

On the Ohio, Ac. 

. 6,000. 

....20,000. 

....10,000.... 

....20,000. 

.... 5,000...... 

... 5,000. 

..30,000. 

....15,000. 

....10,000. 

....22,000. 

.... 5,000. 

.... 7,000. 

....16,000. 

.....13,000 

.10,000 

.13,000 

.4,000 

. 8,000 

.12,000 

Total to September 1_105,000. 

.90,000. 

....75,000. 



To which, if we add (for the past year) the stocks in the interior towns, &c., 
the quantity burnt in the interior, and that lost on its way to market, to the crop 
as given above, received at the shipping ports, the aggregate will show very near¬ 
ly the amount raised in the United States during the past season—say in round 
numbers, 3,000,000 bales, against 3,360,000 for the year 1862-3—3,100,000 for the 
year 1851-2, and 2,460,000 for the year before. 

During the year just closed, there were received here 2,258 bales by way of the 
New-York and Erie Railroad, 1,182 by the New-York and Erie Canal, 7,490 at 
Baltimore, and 1,500 at Philadelphia, from the West, nearly if not quite all of 
which, it is believed, came from Tennessee, and we have accordingly added it in 
another place to the crop in the country. 

The quantity of new cotton received at the shipping ports to the 1st inst., 
amounted to 1,890 bales against 716 bales last year, and 5,125 the year before. 

The shipments given in this statement from Texas are those by sea only. 

It may be well to observe that the preceding statement of the crop is that of the 
United States as a whole , and does not purport to give the crops of the States, 
though the shipments, stocks, &c., are necessarily arranged under the different 
leading shipping ports or States, as the case may be. It is well known that, by 
the extension of railroads and other means of transit, oftentimes large quantities 
of cotton grown in one State are received at, and shipped from, the sea-ports of 
another, and this to a greater or less extent with every cotton-growing State in the 
Union. 


Total Receipts of Cotton into the various Ports of the United States . 

1853-4. 1853. 1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-50. 1848-9. 1847-8. 


New-Orleane. 1,346,925.. 1,580,875.. 1,373,404.. 939,369.. 781 , 886 . .1,093,797.. 1,190,733 

Mobile. 538,684.. 545,029.. 549,449.. 451,748.. 350,952.. 518,706.. 436,336 

Florida. 155,444.. 179,476.. 188,499.. 181,204.. 181,344.. 200,186.. 153,776 

Texas. 107,906.. 85,796.. 64,052.. 45,820.. 31,263.. 38,827.. 39,742 

Georgia . 316,005.. 349,490 . 325,714... 322,376.. 343,635.. 391,372.. 254,625 

South Carolina. 416,754.. 463,203.. 476,614.. 387,075.. 383,265.. 458,117.. 261,752 

North Carolina. 11,524.. 23,496.. 16,242.. 11,928.. 11,861.. 10,041.. 1,518 

Virginia. 21,936.. 25,783., 20,995.. 20,737.. 11,500.. 17,550.. 8,951 

Railroads. 12,430.. 9,740.. — — 


Total.2,930,027..3,262,882..3,015,029..2,355,257. .2,096,706. .2,728,596. .2,347,634 


Total Foreign Exports of Cotton from the United States . 

1853-4. 1853. 1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-50. 1848-9. 1847-8. 

To Great Britain. ...1,603,750.. 1,736,860..1,668,749.. 1,418,265. 1,206,771 .1,537,901..1,324,265 

France. 374,058.. 426,728.. 421,375.. 301,358.. 289,627.. 368^59.. 279,172 

North of Europe... 165,172.. 171,176.. 168,875. 129,492.. 72,156.. 155,458.. 120,348 

Other foreign ports, 176,168.. 193,636.. 184,647 139,595.. 121,001.. 156,226.. 134,476 


Total.2,319,148. .2,528,400. .2,443,646.. 1,988,710. .1,590,155..2^27,844. .1,858,261 


Stock of Cotton on hand in the United States on 31st August. 


New-Orleans. 

Mobile... 

Floiida. 

Texas. 

Savannah and Augusta. 


1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

1848. 

24,121.. 

10,522.. 

9,758.. 

15,390.. 

. 19,612.. 

15,480.. 

37,401 

29,278.. 

7,516.. 

9,319.. 

29,797.. 

12,969.. 

6,046.. 

23,554 

583.. 

56?.. 

451. 

273.. 

. 1,148.. 

615.. 

507 

428.. 

„ 428.. 

317.. 

596.. 

265.. 

452.. 

747 

11,588.. 

12,984.. 

6,657.. 

34,Dll.. 

29,069.. 

25,319.. 

36,603 


0 
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1854. 

1853. 

1858. 

1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

1848. 

Charleston. 

... 17,031.. 

. 15,136.. 

11,146.. 

10,953.. 

30,696.. 

. 33,806.. 

. 14,084 

North Carolina.. 

_ — .. 

— . . 

— .. 

— 

— ., 


_ 

Virginia.. 

750.. 

400.. 

430.. 

630.. 

. 1,000 . 

. i,ooo ! 

444 

New-York. 

... 33,988.. 

67,675.. 

45,710.. 

. 35,410 

o 

c* 

$ 

67,720.. 

41,967 

Other Northern porta. 

... 17,139.. 

. 80,469.. 

14,350.. 

. 3,850. 

. 15,456.. 

. 15,456.. 

16,130 


Total.133,856.. 135,643.. 91,176. .138,900 167,930. 154,753.. 171,468 

United States consumption.610,571..671,009..603,089..404,109..487,769..518,039. 531,773 

The consumption here given is the quantity taken by spinners from the out 
ports. The consumption in the interior was given by census for 1850 at 67,460, 
and it must now be at least double. 


Art. XIY.—GRAIN AND PROVISION TRADE OF CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

[From the circular of NeufTer, Hendrix & Co., we glean some particulars of this 
trade in Western produce, of which so large a part is likely to be transferred to 
Charleston.] 

A new era has dawned upon Charleston, and she has just tasted the first 
fruits of her judicious appropriations to railroads connecting her with the 
Great West, and when that, the greatest of t hem all, the Blue Ridge Railroad, 
is completed, she will reap the lull benefit. Within the past year, the Nash¬ 
ville and Chattanooga Road has been completed, and turned a considerable 
quantity of bacon and grain to this maiket, and we may expect a still larger 
quantity next, season. The road from Loudon to Knoxville, Tennessee, is 
now in a state of completion, and will soon bring us the products of that fer¬ 
tile region, and will save the water carriage from Knoxville to Loudon, 
which, heretofore, has been a great drawback in our trade with that region 
of Tennessee. Other roads are diverging, from the different termini, which 
will soon place Charleston in connection with all parts of the country, which, 
from her position, are naturally tributary to her. Charleston is now inde¬ 
pendent of the North for her breadstuff's and provisions. 

Flour .—The receipts per railroad, for the past year, have been about 
80,000 barrels, of which some 35,000 barrels have been exported foreign and 
coastwise. Heavy orders were received here from Europe, but could only 
be partially filled, as the majority of flour received here was in sacks, which 
merchants holding orders would not risk. This, we trust, will not be the 
case another year. We, however, filled an order for 3,000 sacks for Liver¬ 
pool, which arrived there in good condition, and gave satisfaction. But, as 
a general rule, barrels always take the precedence. Charleston is now a 
flour market, and has a reputation to establish; and we would impress upon 
our friends the necessity of paying particular attention to the putting up of 
their flour, as to weight, classification of quality, and order of package. 
Nothing is to hinder Tennessee, Georgia, North and South Carolina flour 
from acquiring a reputation equal to any manufactured, as it is admitted 
that their wheat is equal to any grown. For consumption it would not 
make so much difference, but even then it would pay the manufacturer to 
establish a reputation for full weight, good order and quality, as represented 
by his brand. The past year, there has been considerable flour shipped 
coastwise to New-York, Boston, and some even to Philadelphia and Balti¬ 
more ; (the two latter places from which Charleston formerly received her 
supplies;) and, we say with pride, stood the test with their best brands, and 
sow for equal prices, some sack flour from Tennessee bringing the high price 
of $10 per barrel; all the objection urged against it being its irregularity in 
order and classification of quality, and, in too many cases, short weight. 
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We would remark, however, that Charleston cannot look to these markets 
to take her surplus flour. She must look to the same markets they do, and 
there is nothing to hinder her from competing successfully; all she wants 
is the enterprise to open the trade. There is no occasion for flour to be 
from $1 to $1 25 per barrel lower in Charleston (which has been the case 
for some time past) than in those markets. This can be only temporary, 
and the natural disadvantages of a new trade. Our Flour Inspection Law 
has many serious objections, and has had our attention. The inspection fee 
is entirely too high. The reduction of the fee, and other charges required, 
will be brought before the Legislature at its next session, and we have every 
assurance of success. 

Corn is another article to which we would call your attention. The con¬ 
sumption of Charleston and vicinity is about 800,000 bushels. The receipts 
per jailroad the past year have not exceeded 150,000 bushels. This should 
not be; we have had to get our supplies from North Carolina and Maryland. 
Georgia and Tennessee should send us enough for consumption at least, to 
say nothing of export. Corn should be put up in osnaburg sacks, or good 
heavy domestic, containing about two bushels each; in fact, it would be weU 
to make them of uniform size, and holding 112 lbs., equal to two bushels, as 
purchasers buying to sell again, save the trouble of re-weighing or measur¬ 
ing, and it makes it handy to retail. A considerable quantity of com is 
shipped from Charleston to the West Indies, but buyers have to buy it by 
measurement, as that trade requires it in two bushel sacks. The sacks 
should be securely sewed, as, if they are not, the loss in transportation is 
heavy. Osnaburg or heavy domestic sacks are pereferable to gunny, and 
cost less. 

Oats, also, are sold here in large quantities; but, heretofore, we have had 
to depend almost entirely upon the North for this article, when the West 
should supply us. Oats never go below 40 cents per bushel here, and an 
average price is 50 cents, and frequently go as high as 65 and 70 cents. 

Peas are always high here, and bring relatively higher prices than any 
other grain. The past year they have been very scarce, and, since January, 
have been selling from $1 10 to $1 25. It would seem that we ought to 
get our supplies by railroad, but as yet, have got them from North Carolina, 
by water. 

Bacon is another new article by railroad, this being the first season that 
any has arrived, and we are sorry to say, a very unpropitious one for an 
opening. Prices have been extremely low in all markets, but, as low as it 
has been, prices in Charleston have been %, cent to cent above Balti¬ 
more, and 2 to 2 % cents above New-Orleans. There is a large quantity of 
bacon sold here, and, until the past season, we have received our supplies 
from Baltimore, New-Orleans and Cincinnati. Tennessee sides are unex¬ 
ceptionable as to quality, but tbe packages are inferior. Shippers would do 
well to attend to this particular. Bacon should be packed in new casks, 
made expressly for the purpose, and. of uniform size, and it will pay the 
shippers to do so. Our Tennessee friends, however, will have to improve in 
the mode of cutting their hams. They have brought a high price nere the 
past season, but those shipped from Tennessee have been selling at 6 to 6)£, 
while Baltimpre and Cincinnati have been bringing 11 to 14 cents, without 
having any advantage in quality, but simply because they were cut in the 
proper manner. We would call your attention to this matter, as it is one of 
great importance to you. 

Packages, too, is an item here again. Hams should be packed in neat 
barrels or tierces, not to exceed 600 lbs. gross. It may appear strange, but 
we assure you that attention*to these particulars is of great importance. 
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Irt. XT.—EDITORIAL. 

Party Leaders. Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew 
Jackson, Henry Clay, and John Randolph, of Roanoke ; including notices of many 
other distinguished American statesmen. By J. O. Baldwin, author of the “ Flush 
Times of Alabama and Mississippi.” New-York : D. Appleton & Co. Washing¬ 
ton : Taylor & Maury. 1854. 

A very able series of papers which the author proposes to continue, and which 
should be read and studied by all w'.o desire to know the political history of their 
country, or to have themselves ” a place in the picture.” 

Virginia Comedians; or, Old Days in the Old Dominion ; edited from the manu¬ 
script of C. Effingham, Esq. In 2 volumes. New-York: Appleton & Co. 
Washington: Frank Taylor. 

“ That strange Virginia of 1776, with its passions, humors, and anomalies of 
every description, afforded a broad field for dramatic narrative, and the author has 
endeavored to embody some of its peculiarities in this rapid and shifting pano¬ 
rama.” His wish is simply to depict some Virginia scenes and personages ten 
years before the Revolution. It is written with vigor and spirit, but is anonymous. 

Captain Canot; or, Twenty Years of an African Slaver. Bein£ an account 
of his career and adventures on the coast of Africa, in the interior, on ship¬ 
board, and in the West Indies. Written out and edited from the Captain’s jour¬ 
nal, memoranda, and conversations. By Brantz Mayer. New-York: Appleton 
& Co. Washington : -Farnam. 

The name of Brantz Mayer is a sufficient guarantee for the literary excellence 
of the work, and the subject is itself so full of interest that, even in ordinary 
hands, it would attract attention everywhere. Captain Canot was a veritable 
trader, and the work is founded upon bis veritable experiences. There are chap¬ 
ters of great power, and the most exciting interest. 

The School for Politics ; a Dramatic Novel. By Charles Gayarre. New-York: 
D. Appleton dt Co., 846 and 348 Broadway. 1850. 12mo., pp. 158. 

“ This is an admirable hit at the tergiversations and somersets of the politicians 
of the day. The author, as usual in all such cutting sarcasms, disclaims all in¬ 
tention to be personal in his delineation of the characters of his drama ; and in¬ 
deed there is so much that every mere politician, in every section of the country, 
might take to himself, that we have no reason to doubt that the scenes of political 
degradation he describes are altogether fictitious. The author is known to us as 
a gentleman of high standipg in New-Orleans, whose occasional visits to this city 
have made him acquainted with most of our eminent men, who will no doubt be 
feady to testify to his respectability, and to his entire freedom from all malevolent 
design in the construction of his dramatic novel. The characters are, in truth, so 
well delineated that every reader will fancy that the author had some particular 
individual in his eye of his own familiar acquaintance. So it is, and must be, 
with all true painters of nature: the individual is but a type of this kind ; and a 
description sufficiently correct to lead us to a knowledge of the genus cannot but 
be recognized as a faithful portrait of every individual of the family. Those to 
whom the several characters are applicable would do well to profit by the useful 
moTal which the book is intended to convey. All readers will find amusement in 
the life-like scenes which it depicts.” 

Lectures on the True , the Beautiful , and the Good. By M. V. Cousin. With an 
Appendix on French Art. New-York : D. Appleton &T}o. 1854. 

An able volume from one of the first metaphysicians and philosophers of 
Europe. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Tub Annual Course of Lectures in this Department will commence on MONDAY, November 13, and 
will terminate in the ensuing March. 

James Jones, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medicine, 
j. L Riddell, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
Warren Stone' M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

A. II. Cenas, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 

A. J. Wedderburn, \1. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Gustavus A- Nott, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

Thomas Hunt, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Pathology. 

Cornelius C Baird, M. D., ? Demonstrators of Anatomy. 

Samuel P. Choppin, M. D., J 

The rooms for Dissecting will be open on the Third Monday in October. 

The Faculty are Visiting Physicians and Surgeons of the Charity Hospital, and attend this Institution 
from November to April. . . - . .. 

The Students accompany the Professors in their visits, and, free of expense, enjoy extraordinary 
practical advantages. . . . , , ........ 

There are, during the Session, about eight hundred persons prescribed for daily. 

In 1853, the number ot patients was thirteen thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine. 

Sep., 54, i yr. THOMAS HUNT, M. D., Dean. 


TIIE GREAT FAMILY AND PLANTATION MEDICINE! 

WRIGHT’S INDIAN VEGETABLE PILLS. 

The great and increasing sale of this excellent medicine proves the high estimation in which it is held 
by the entire community. In the South and Southwest it is now fully appreciated. Entirely a vegetable 
composition, its use is unattended by the serious injury consequent upon mineral remedies, which, even 
if they do sometimes relieve one disease, invariably produce hulf a dozen others in its place, rendering it 
more difficult to recover from the effects of the medicine, than from the disease for which it was taken. 

In the fevers and other complaints incident 10 southern and southwestern life, Wright’s Indian Vegeta¬ 
ble Pills are unsurpassed in efficacy. They have cured YELLOW FEVER, after every other remedy had 
failed. They have broken up the AGUE and BILIOUS FEVER in all their forms. They are thoroughly 
anti-bilious in their action ; powerful for good, and yet innocent of evil. 

If resorted to in time ih.s medicine will be found to answer all the requirements of the family and Plan¬ 
tation. Either ADULTS or CHILDREN afflicted with any of the prevalent disorders will find a dose or 
two of this medicine thoroughly efficacious—not only curing the immediate sickness, but PURIFYING the 
BLOOD, AIDING the CIRCULATION aud improving th e general health. 

Space will not all< w of the introduction of the numerous testimonials received by the proprietor. He 
therefore subjoins only two or three of them, thb first of which was received from Vera Cruz, in 1^49, while 
tt»e Yellow Fever was quite prevalent, aud is sigued, as will be seeu, by the HIGHEST MEDICAL 
AUTHORITIES of that city. 

TRANSLATION. 

We, the undersigned, licensed Physicians in and for the city of Vera Cruz, do hereby certify, that we 
have used l>r. W. VI right’s Indian Vegetable bought of Mr. Felix Rovira, Agent in 

this city, and having applied said Pills to cure the different disr ises for which they are recommended by 
Dr. Wright, we have found them in every respect satisfactory, and we therefore recommend their use to 
every person in the republic who may be suffering from any of the maladies for which they are recom¬ 
mended by their inventor.—And in order that the present ceriificate may be used as convenient to the par¬ 
ties, we have signed it in Vera Cruz, this 10th day of August, 1849. 

(Signed,) George Gaidan. Manuel Hovad. 


Forbes’ Town, Bute Co., California, March 26th, 1854. 

Sir :—I take upon me to forward you a few lines, to let you know that I have been using your very effec¬ 
tive medicine for over one year. What the name of my complaint is I cannot say. but your Pills have made 
a very great alteration in my outward appearance, and my inward feeling is most pleasant to what it was. 
1 had bad health for a considerable time, and had tried a great many remedies, but all proved to have no 
effect; in fact, your Pills are the only medicine that I have ever found equal to recommendations. I can 
assure you that l value them more than the gold I am digging, and trust that I shall always have some of 
them beaide me. I remain, your well-wisher, 

JAMbo HALiiVL. 1 . 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 29, 1854, 410 Liberty Street. 

Dear Sir:— 1 feel much pleasure in testifying to the excellence of your Indian Vegetable Pills as a cure 
and preventive of Diarrhoea. Last year I suffered very severely during many weeks from this horrible 
disease, being all the time under the care of physicians, and constantly taking medicine, from which I de¬ 
rived no benefit. At last I was induced to take a dose of your Vegetable Pills, and found lour Pills not 
only effect an entire cure, but so radically to change my system that I have never been troubled with the 
complaint since—my general health being so good that all my friends remark upou the improvement. 

Yours, respectfully, 

To Dr. Wm. Wrioht, 169 Race St., Philad’a, Pa. 4 JOHN THOMPSON. 

The genuine may be had of J Wright St Co., Chartres Street, and A. Bbonsf.m, 74 Camp Street, New- 
Orleans; M. Boullkmkt, Mobile; Havila*d, Harrol & Co., Charleston; and by the principal dealer* 
throughout the United States and Canadas. Principal office, to which all communications must be addressed 
169 Rcae Street, Philadelphia. 
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Art. I.—THE SPANISH DOMINATION IN LOUISIANA. 

The history of Louisiana, and particularly that portion which 
relates to it while under the domination of Spain, presents a 
world of romance and of thrilling adventure, such as can only 
be found where the Spanish character has thoroughly prevailed. 
Whoever reads the history of Spain and of the Spaniards since 
the expulsion of the Moors from the peninsula, cannot but per- 
ceive the striking and unique traits of character that a seven 
hundred years’ contact with the followers of Mohammed has 
indelibly stamped upon the Spanish character. It is a genuine 
hybridity of character, partaking equally of the refined civiliza¬ 
tion of Western Europe, and of the semi-barbarous Mohammedan 
civilization of Western Asia. It is a character in w’hich stands 
out in bold relief some of the darkest traits of the Moor, gently 
modified—though not sufficiently to conceal the source of it— 
by the softening influences of Christianity. There is just 
enough Moorish Wood running in the veins of the Spanish race 
to give it all the wild adventure and romance of the Moorish 
character; while it takes away most of that love of gain, and of 
plodding commercial life and enterprise, which so much distin¬ 
guish the French and Anglo-Saxon races. Th$ Spaniard has 
no idea of plodding industry ; he cannot think of tilling the soil, 
of turning the powers of nature into sources of wealth, and of 
accumulating riches by commerce. If it were so, Spain would 
long since have been one of the richest nations on earth, and 
her American colonies would never have left her; but her nat¬ 
ural indolence of character prompted her only to make her 
American possessions sources of plunder. t 

Spain Jias conquered more of the earth’s surface than any 
other modern nation; and her peculiar national character has 
also caused her to make the worst use of them. It was always 
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easier for the Moor to conquer than to make a good use of his 
conquests; and so it has always been with Spain. 

The peculiarities of the Spanish character have completely 
spent themselves upon the soil of America. For about three 
hundred years Spain had, in the Western World, full sway— 
the widest possible field for a development of its national char¬ 
acter. The results were left deeply written in the soil of the 
Great and Lesser Antilles,—of Louisiana, Mexico, Central Amer¬ 
ica, Peru, and of every country in South America,—results full 
of treachery, rapine, inhumanity, cruelty, avarice, religious in- 
' tolerance, and of every trait of the semi-barbarian Moor. 

A host of historians have revelled in the wide field of His- 
pano-American adventure, war and romance, and furnished to 
the world some of the most lively and thrilling narrations that 
modern times can afford. These historians, however, have 
mostly been confined to Mexico and South America, while 
Louisiana has been comparatively neglected. The history of 
the Spanish race in that portion remains yet to be written. 
Its outlines, as yet, are all that have been given to the world. 
There remains to be done for Louisiana what Prescott has done 
for Mexico and Peru. 

We are happy to be able to announce that the task of writing 
and illustrating "the history of Louisiana while under the domina¬ 
tion of the Spaniards, has at last been undertaken by the Hon. 
Charles Gayarre, one of the most distinguished citizens of 
Louisiana. We have been favored with a portion of the proof- 
sheets of his forthcoming work,* which are now before us. 
They are replete with interest, and fully sustain the high repu¬ 
tation which the author has already acquired. The work is en¬ 
titled The History of Louisiana under the Spanish Domination , 
its object being to record the history of Louisiana as a Spanish 
colony, from 1769 to the end of the year 1803, when she was 
transferred to the United States of America.- The work is 
elaborate, and written in a style vigorous and graphic, suited to 
the dignity of history. This work, so much needed, so ably 
written, and so full in all the details of so interesting a theme, 
places its learned author among the first of American historians, 
if, indeed, his other historical works do not entitle him to that 
honor. His preceding work on the French domination in 
Louisiana, entitled Histoire de la Louisiane , is a production of 
high merit, and written in a classical and dignified style; but 
owing to its having been written in French, its merits have not 
been fully appreciated by the American public. Abroad and in 
Louisiana it has been received with the highest praise, and is 
admitted to be the best work that has ever appeared on the 
subject. 

* It will, perhaps, appear before these pages see the light. 
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It will be recollected by those familiar with the history of 
Louisiana, that in 1762 it was ceded to Spain by France, and 
that in consequence of the unwillingness of the colonists, Spain 
had great difficulty in getting it into its possession. These dif¬ 
ficulties are fully detailed in Mr. Gayarre’s Histoire de la 
Louisiane. 

We have often been struck with surprise at the almost en¬ 
tire exclusion of the history of Louisiana from all of our numer¬ 
ous histories, so called, of the United States, and particularly 
those designed for schools. This omission has very naturally 
led to the conclusion that there was nothing in the history of 
Louisiana that could be of much interest to the reader; when, 
in fact, the history'of no part of the United States is more inter¬ 
esting. We will not even except Nevv-England, New-York, or 
Virginia, to whose histories so large a place is assigned in all of 
our books. 

In 1766, two years after the cession, the Spaniards made an 
attempt to get possession of their new territory, but only par¬ 
tially succeeded, for soon after their arrival the colonists rose 
in insurrection in 1768, and drove them out of the country. 
The next year, the arrival of Governor O'Reilly, with an over¬ 
whelming force, avenged the insults offered to his Catholic Ma¬ 
jesty, punished the leaders of the insurrection, and brought the 
province under complete subjection to Spain. 

Having secured the obedience of the colonists, O’Reilly’s next 
step was to organize a new government; and in doing this, he 
sought, as much as possible, to efface all traces of the old one. 
For the old French Superior Council he substituted a Cabildo, 
or Municipal Council, composed of six perpetual Regidores, or 
Aldermen, two ordinary Alcaldes , or city magistrates, an Attor¬ 
ney-General Syndic, and a clerk, over which body the Governor 
presided in person. 

To fill the places of perpetual Regidor and clerk, those offices 
were put up at auction and sold to the highest bidder, and the 
purchaser “was declared to have the faculty of transferring his 
office to a known and capable person, from whom he was per¬ 
mitted to require in payment one-half of its appraised value; 
but one-third only could be received on any subsequent muta¬ 
tion.” 

This unique mode of acquiring office is peculiarly Spanish, 
and claims a high antiquity. It may be traced back to some of 
the earliest kings of Spain. There is, however, more reason 
and honesty in it than at first would appear; for by such a mode 
of acquiring office they only did openly what ambitious and hyp¬ 
ocritical office-seekers now 4 effect secretly; while they are all 
the time declaiming against acquiring office with money as a 
thing most wicked ana scandalous. By the Spanish system. 
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which at least had the merit of open competition and exemption 
from all bribery and hypocrisy, offices were doubtless as often 
filled by honest men as now. Offices continue to be purchased 
just as much now as ever; the only difference being, that what 
was formerly done openly and with the sanction of law, is now 
done secretly. 

The Regidores, having thus acquired office, were also invested with those 
of Alferez Real, or Royal Standard Bearer, of Principal Provincial Alcalde, 
of Alguazil Mayor, or High Sheriff, of Depositary-General, and of Receiver 
of Fines. 

The ordinary Alcalde and the Attorney-General Syndic were to be 
chosen, on the first day of every year, by the Cabildo, and were always re- 
.eligible, during the two first years, by a unanimous vote, and subsequently 
by a bare majority. At such elections the votes were openly given and 
recorded. ^ 

The ordinary alcaldes were, individually, judges within the town of New- 
Orleans, in civil and criminal cases, in which the defendant did not possess 
and claim the privilege of being tried by a military or ecclesiastical tribunal, 
in virtue of the fuero militar , or fuero ecclesiastico* These alcaldes, in their 
chambers, and without any written proceedings, took cognizance of, and 
summarily decided upon, all judicial matters in which thq value of the ob¬ 
ject in dispute did not exceed twenty dollars. In other cases, they sat in 
a hall destined for this purpose, and their proceedings were recorded by a 
notary and a clerk; and when the value of the object in dispute exceeded 
ninety thousand maravedis ($330 88c.), an appeal lay from their decision 
to the Cabildo. 

This body did not examine itself the judgment appealed from, but chose 
two Regidores, who, with the Alcaide who had rendered it, revised the pro¬ 
ceedings; and, if he and either of the Regidores approved the decision, it 
was affirmed. 

This Cabildo held its regular sessions on every Friday; but the Governor 
had the power of convening it at any time. In his absence, one of the Al¬ 
caldes presided, and, immediately after the adjournment, two Regidores 
went to his house and informed him of what had been done. 

The ordinary Alcaldes had the first seats in the Cabildo, immediately af¬ 
ter the Governor; and, below them, the other members sat in the following 
order: the Alferez Real, or Royal Standard Bearer, the Principal Provincial 
Alcalde, the Alguazil Mayor, or High Sheriff, the Depositary-General, the 
Receiver of Fines, the Attorney-General Syndic, and the Clerk. 

The office of Alferez Real was merely honorary, no other function being 
assigned to the incumbent but the bearing of the royal standard in a few 
public ceremonies. The Principal Provincial Alcalde had cognizance of 
offences committed out of the town ; the Alguazil Mayor executed personal¬ 
ly, or by his deputies, all process from the different tribunals. The Depos¬ 
itary-General took charge of all moneys and effects placed in the custody 
of the law. The functions of the Receiver-General of Fines are pointed out 
by his official denomination. The Attorney-General Syndic was not. as 
may be supposed from his title, the prosecuting officer of the crown. His 
duty was to propose to the Cabildo such measures as the interest of the peo¬ 
ple required, and to defend their rights. This vras a sort of imitation of the 
Roman tribune, and shows that, even in those days, and under that form of 
government which was reputed, not only absolute, but also tytannic, the 

* Fuero means privilege—for instance, such as the fueros , or privileges granted 
to particular provinces, to corporations, to the military, or to the ecclesiastical 
body, &c. dec. 
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people, contrary to the general belief, were admitted to have rights, which 
were to be advocated and defended. Such at least was the theory, if the 
practice was different.* 

The Regidores received only a nominal salary of $50 per an¬ 
num, the fees of office supplying the balance. 

From the Cabildo, the highest tribunal in the colony, there lay 
an appeal to the Captain-General of the Island of Cuba; from 
him, to the Royal Audience in St. Domingo, and thence to the 
Council of the Indies in Madrid. 

The Governor of Louisiana was subordinate to the Captain- 
General residing in Cuba. He was invested with civil and mil¬ 
itary powers ;*and the higher officers about him were an 

Intendant, who had the administration of the revenues, and of all that con¬ 
cerned the naval and commercial department; a Contador, or Royal Comp¬ 
troller; an Auditor of War and Assessor of Government, who was the legal 
adviser of the Governor; an Auditor of the Intendancy, who was the legal 
adviser of the Intendant. There being in those days, in Louisiana, a scarci¬ 
ty of men learned in the law, says Judge Martin in his History, the Auditor 
of War frequently acted as the counsel, not only of the Governor, but also 
of the Intendant, of the Cabildo, and of all the other public functionaries. 
There was a secretary of the governor and a secretary of the intendant, a 
treasurer of the province, a general storekeeper and a purveyor, a surveyor- 
general, a harbor-master, an interpreter of the French and English lan¬ 
guages, an Indian interpreter, and three notaries public; besides, a col¬ 
lector, a comptroller, a cashier, an inspector, and a special notary for the 
custom-house.t 

The Governor exercised judicial powers in civil and criminal 
matters throughout the province ; the Intendant in cases per¬ 
taining to the revenues, and to the navy; and the Vicar-General 
in the ecclesiastical department; and each of them had exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction in their respective courts. The Governor 
could also make grants of lands. 

In the parishes of Louisiana the government was administer¬ 
ed by an officer of the army or militia, of no higher grade than 
a captain, stationed as civil and military commandant. 

Jlis duty was to attend to the police of the parish and preserve its peace. 
He was instructed to examine the passports of all travellers, and suffer no 
one to settle within his jurisdiction, without the license of the governor. 
He had jurisdiction over all civil cases in which the value of the object in 
dispute did not exceed twenty dollars; in more important cases, he received 
the petition and answer, took down the testimony, and transmitted the 
whole to the governor, by whom the record was sent to the proper tribunal. 
He had the power to punish slaves, and arrest and imprison free persons 
charged with offences, and was bound to transmit immediate information of 
the arrest, with a transcript of the evidence, to the governor, by whose or¬ 
der the acchsed was either discharged, or sent to New-Orleans. These 
parish commandants acted also as notaries public, and made inventories 
and sales of the estates of the deceased, and attended to the execution of 

* Spanish Domination : Gayarre, chap. i. p. 6. « 

t Gayarre, chap. i. p. 6. 
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judgments, rendered in New-Orleans, against defendants who resided in 
the country parishes.* 

O’Reilly, the first Spanish Governor of Louisiana, appears to 
have been a man of sterling integrity, enlarged and enlightened 
views, a high sense of honor and justice, and of a humanity 
worthy of a ruler possessed of extensive civil and military 
powers. He seemed anxious to promote the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of his people ; and that they might be governed with good 
and wholesome laws, he ordered an abstract of the laws of Cas¬ 
tile and of the Indies to be made, to serve as the statute law in 
all civil and criminal cases. “ This abstract,” as Mr. Gayarre 
justly observes, “ will be found,f with the exception of a few 
objectionable provisions, to be remarkable for wisdom and hu¬ 
manity ; and it would not require much investigation to discover 
worse legislation in these our days of enlightened morality and 
progressive knowledge.” 

Whatever may be thought of the machinery of government 
adopted by O’Reilly, his laws were certainly full of justice and 
humanity, and well calculated to secure to his subjects their 
rights. That our readers may have some idea of them, we will 
give a few extracts. Concerning the Cabildo, or Municipal 
Council, the 20th Art. of Sec. 1 reads as follows: 

The electors, in the two jurisdictions, being responsible for the injury and 
detriment which the public may sustain, by the bad conduct and incapacity 
of the elected, in the administration of justice and the management of the 
public interests, should have for their only objects, in the election of ordi¬ 
nary alcaldes and other officers, the service of God, the king, and the pub¬ 
lic ; and, in order to prevent an abuse of that great trust, their choice should 
be directed to those persons who shall appear to them most suitable for 
those offices, by the proofs they may possess of their affection for the king, 
their disinterestedness, and their zeal for the public welfare. 

With the omission of the word king , (remarks Mr. Gayarre), this article 
would not be found inapplicable to present circumstances, and might be 
fitly recommended to that generation of electors who now hold in their 
hands the destinies of our country. 

Again, Art. 21 : 

The Cabildo is hereby informed that it must exact from the governors, 
previous to their taking possession of their office, a good and sufficient surety, 
and a full assurance to this effect—that they shall submit to the necessary 
inquiries and examinations during the time they may be in employment, 
and that they shall conform to whatever may be adjudged and determined 
against them. This article merits the most serious attention of the Cabildo, 
which is responsible for the consequences that may result from any omis¬ 
sion and neglect in exacting the aforesaid securities from the governors. 

Considering the age in which it was framed, (observes Mr. Gayarre), and 
the source from which it emanated, this article deserves to be noticed, on 

* Martin’s History of Louisiana, 
t Mr. Gayarre gives it in full, in an Appendix. 
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account of the check which it intends to impose on the exercise of the ex¬ 
ecutive power. 

The laws regarding prisoners were exceedingly humane. 
Art. 13 reads as follows: 

The ordinary Alcaldes, accompanied by the Alguazil Mayor (High Sher¬ 
iff), and the escribano (clerk), shall, every Friday, proceed to the visitation 
oi the prisons. They shall examine the prisoners, the causes of their de¬ 
tention, and ascertain how long they may have been imprisoned. They shall 
release the poor who may be detained for their expenses, or for amall debts ; 
and the jailer shall not exact from them any release fee. The Alcaldes 
shall not set at liberty any of the prisoners detained by order of the Gover¬ 
nor, or of any other judge, without the express consent of said authorities. 

Laws are generally an index to the character of the times 
and the state of public nqorals. The following, from the 5th 
Article of O’Reilly’s abstract, shows that a state of things existed 
in Louisiana, in his time, not unlike that found at the present 
day in Spain, Mexico, and some other Spanish countries: 

The 5th Article says :—The principal object of the institution of the tri¬ 
bunal of the Santa Hermandad (Holy Brotherhood) being to repress disor¬ 
ders, and to prevent the robberies and assassinations committed in unfre¬ 
quented places by vagabonds and delinquents, who conceal themselves in 
the woods, from which they sally to attack travellers and the neighboring * 
inhabitants, the Alcalde Mayor Provincial shall assemble a sufficient num¬ 
ber of members or brothers of the Santa Hermandad, to clear his jurisdiction 
of the perpetrators of such evil deeds, by pursuing them with spirit, seizing 
or putting them to death. 

The Procurador-General of O’Reilly’s government was an 
officer to whom we have no exact parallel in this country. Re¬ 
garding the Procurador-General, Sec. 7th of Art. 1 reads as 
follows: 

The Procurador-General is an officer appointed to assist the people in all 
their concerns, to defend them, preserve their rights, and obtain justice on 
their behalf, and to enforce all other claims which relate to the public in¬ 
terest. 

In consequence thereof, the Procurador-General, who is appointed solely 
for the public good, shall see that the municipal ordinances are strictly ob¬ 
served, and shall endeavor to prevent everything by which the said public 
interest might suffer. 

For these purposes, he shall apply to the tribunals competent thereto, for 
the recovery of debts and revenues due to the treasury of the town of New- 
Orleans, in the capacity of attorney for said town. He shall pursue these 
causes with the activity and diligence necessary to discharge him from the 
responsibility he would incur by the slightest omission. 

He shall see that the other officers of the Council or Cabildo discharge’ 
strictly the duties of their offices ; that the Depositary-General, the Re¬ 
ceiver of Fines, and all those who are to give sureties, shall give such as 
are good and sufficient; and in case said sureties should cease to be good, 
he shall demand that they be renewed conformably to law. 
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He shall be present at, and shall interpose in the division of lands, and 
in other public matters, to the end that nothing unsuitable or injurious shall 
occur. 

It must be admitted, says Mr. Gayarre, that this whole section is replete 
with a feeling of liberality and a regard for the interests of the people, which 
is supposed to appertain only to a republican government. 

Imprisonment for debt, which still exists in the most enlighten¬ 
ed countries, and even in one, at least, of our own States— 
Massachusetts—was considered an abomination by the Span- 
, iards of Louisiana, under O’Reilly’s administration, and allowed 
to take place in only one solitary case—that in which the debtor 
was known to be perfectly solvent and able to pay his debts. 
It is a disgrace to our country that even one of our States 
should still retain a law so barbarous. 

The Spanish laws of Louisiana regarding criminal trials were 
somewhat remarkable. Art. 14 read as follows : 

“The accused, being convicted of the crime, on its being fully established 
on trial by sufficient proof, or by sothe other proof in conjunction with hi3 
own confession ; may be condemned to the penalty provided by law for the 
same. The said condemnation shall also take place, when two witnesses 
of lawful age and irreproachable character shall depose that, of their certain 
knowledge, the accused has committed the crime; but when there shall 
appear against the accused but one witness, and other indications or con¬ 
jectures, he shall not be condemned to the penalty provided by law; but 
some other punishment shall be inflicted as directed by the judge, with due 
consideration of the circumstances which may appear on the trial. This 
state of things requires the greatest circumspection, as it must always be 
remembered, that it is better to let a criminal escape than to punish the 
innocent.” 

This provision, remarks Mr. Gayarre, concerning condemnation on the 
testimony of one witness, whatever may be said as to the propriety of its 
policy, is certainly more humane than the law by which we are now gov¬ 
erned, and which may send a man to the scaffold on the bare testimony of 
another. It will also be observed that the well-known axiom that “it is 
better that guilt should go unpunished, than that innocence should suffer 
unjust punishment,” is not confined to the common law of England. It 
may, moreover, not be amiss here to remark, in a parenthesis, that the 
boasted privileges of English liberty existed in some parts of Spain, although 
destroyed since, long before they were dreamed of in that noble land from 
which we have borrowed so much of our judicial and political organization. 

The laws of O’Reilly’s government, however, were not, as 
might be expected in that age, entirely free from barbarism and 
puritanical severity; though they were not more so than the laws 
of New-England, which punished with great severity the most 
trifling offences, and pursued with imprisonment, banishment, and 
death, innocent persons for their religious belief. A few passages 
will sufficiently sho\v the character of some of the punishments: 

“He who shall revile Our Saviour, or his mother the Holy Virgin Mary, 
shall have his tongue cut out, and his property shall be confiscated, appli¬ 
cable one-half to the public treasury, and the other half to the informer.” 
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Art. 2d said : “He who, forgetting the respect and loyalty which every 
subject owes to his king, shall have the insolence to vilify his royal person, 
or that of the queen, of the hereditary prince, or of the infantes (princes of 
the blood), or of their sons, shall be/punished corporally, according to the 
circumstances of the crime; and the half of his property snail be confiscated 
to the profit of the public or the royal treasury, if he have legitimate chil¬ 
dren ; but should he have none, he shall forfeit the whole,, applicable two- 
thirds to the public treasury, and the other third to the accuser.” 

The 4th Art. contains a remarkable feature. A plebeian, using opprobri¬ 
ous language to the detriment of any one, was condemned to pay a fine of 
1200 maravedis; but should a nobleman have committed the same offence, 
the penalty for him was 2000 maravedis. This distinction seems to have 
originated from the impression, that such an offence ought to be more se¬ 
verely punished in one of gentle than of base blood, on account of its being 
more heinous in one who, on account of his rank, ought to have been more 
correct in his deportment. 

Art. 6 said: u The married woman convicted of adultery, and he who 
has committed the same with her, shall be delivered up to the husband, to 
be dealt with as he may please; with the reserve, however, that he shall 
not put one of them to death, without inflicting the same punishment on the 
other.” 

Art. 7. “The man who shall consent that his wife live in concubinage 
with another, or who shall have induced her to commit adultery, shall, lor 
the first time, be exposed to public shame, and condemned to a confine¬ 
ment of ten years in some fortress; and, for the second time, shall be sen¬ 
tenced to one hundred lashes and confinement for life.” 


These, and a great many others that we might quote, are thor¬ 
oughly characteristic of the age. Those which we have omit¬ 
ted are too revolting to be cited, and show the depravity of the 
times. 

O'Reilly’s instructions to the Commandantes of the several 
parishes of Louisiana exhibit statesmanship of a high order, and 
an honorable line of policy. He enjoined upon them a strict 
observance of all existing treaties with the English, kind treat¬ 
ment of the Indians, and the greatest vigilance in respect to the 
observance of the laws. 

Among his first decrees—and O’Reilly was clothed with un¬ 
limited authority—was the suppression of. all trade with Mexico, 
and with the English navigating the Mississippi. He also sup¬ 
pressed the enslaving of the Indians. In his instructions to the 
Commandantes he says : 


“ It shall be made known to all the inhabitants that, by the laws of his 
Majesty, which shall go into operation in this province on the 1st of De¬ 
cember, 1769, it is not permitted that Indians be held in slavery; where¬ 
fore, from the date of the notification of these presents, no one shall buy, 
exchange, and barter, or appropriate to himself, Indian slaves. They shall 
neither sell, nor in any way part with, those they now have (unless it be to 
set them free), until they hear further from his Majesty on this subject. 
The Commandantes shall make out an exact list of the Indian slaves who 
are within their jurisdiction. Said list shall contain the names of the 
owners, the price which they ask for every one of their Indian slaves, and 
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the exact filiation of said slaves. This will obviate any future abuse on a 
subject which has so strongly excited the solicitude of our laws.” 

We cannot dwell longer on the early Spanish government of 
Louisiana, organized by O’Reilly and sanctioned by the crown 
of Spain. Louisiana was, in fact, a Dependency of Cuba, and 
was governed by the same laws as those which prevailed in the 
other American possessions of the King of Spain. The acts of 
O’Reilly abolished completely all previous French laws govern¬ 
ing the colony.* The French language was tolerated in all legal 
proceedings, but all the acts, decrees, and public documents were 
required to be in the Spanish language. ' 

On the arrival of O’Reilly in Louisiana, he found the colonists 
trading extensively with Mexico and with the English, while 
they were not allowed to trade with Cuba. This trade he im¬ 
mediately suppressed. In his first dispatch to the King of Spain 
he says: 

“I found the English in complete possession of the commerce of the col¬ 
ony. They had in this town their merchants and traders with open stores 
and shops, and I can safely assert that they pocketed nine-tenths of the 
money spent here. The commerce of France used to receive the produc¬ 
tions of the colony in payment of the articles imported into it from the 
mother country; but the English, selling their goods much cheaper, had 
the gathering of all the money. I drove off all the English traders and the 
other individuals of that nation whom I found in this town, and I shall 
admit here none of tlieir vessels.” 

His principal objection to the English appears to have been 
that they drained the Colony of its money. 

The administration of O’Reilly has been very unjustly, as we 
think, characterized as tyrannical and even cruel. The devel¬ 
opments of Mr. Gayarre, in the work now under review, will 
serve to place O’Reilly in a better light. We will close our no¬ 
tice of his administration with the following tribute paid to him 
by our author: 

s' The motto on O’Reilly’s coat'of arms was, u Fortitudine el prudentia f 9 and 
he seems not to have been deficient in the possession of both these virtues. 
But there is hardly an instance, when blood shed in a political cause, what¬ 
ever may have been the just and apparent necessity of it at the time, did 
not, sooner or later, rise from the earth, to cloud in the eye of the world the 
fame of the author or adviser of the deed. This has become an historical 
truth, and is confirmed by what O’Reilly’s memory has suffered, in conse¬ 
quence of the execution of Lafreniere and his companions. He was not, 
however, the blood-thirsty tyrant that he was represented to be, and never, 
except on this occasion, in the whole course of a long public life, which 
was exposed to the scrutiny of those who hated him as a foreigner, and en¬ 
vied him as one of the king’s favorites, did he ever give the slightest cause 
to accuse him of not having been always attentive to the dictates of hu¬ 
manity. His talents as a military man, and as an administrator when dis- 

* Gayarre. 
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charing the functions of a civil officer, cannot be the object of a doubt, 
and it must even be admitted that they were of a superior order. 

When in Louisiana, he was no more than thirty-four or thirty-five years 
old. There he left a reputation of strict morality and military precision. 
Fond of pomp, and somewhat ostentatious in all his tastes, naturally gay. 
and animated with strong sociable dispositions, he, nevertheless, was not 
addicted to pleasure, and he devoted himself entirely to the bu.-iness lie had 
on hand. He was exceedingly prompt, exact and active, and he required 
the same qualifications in his subordinate?. By a proper and systematic dis¬ 
tribution of his time, to which he inflexibly adhered, he could get on, with 
astonishing ease and rapidity, through an immense deal of labor, and he left 
nothing to be done by others which he could do himself. He emphatically 
was a man of action, a lover of the camp, as his predecessor, Ulioa. was a 
man of study, a lover of meditation and scientific speculations. It was 
said that he endeavored, as far as possible, to see everything with his own 
eyes, and, when he had to trust others, lie never failed to descend into the 
minutest details of the duties which he expected them to fulfil. Not only 
was O’Reilly excessively urbane in his social and official intercourse, but 
distinguished also for the exquisite refinement of those courtly manners 
which have nowfalmost ceased to be a reality, and the recollection of which 
will soon fade away into vague and dreamy traditions. But he was of an 
irritable temper, and liable to fits of haughtiness on the slightest appear¬ 
ance of what he supposed to be premeditated contradiction or opposition. 
Preserving all the vivacity, excitability, and sprightly wit of the Irish tem¬ 
perament, he was remarkably animated in conversation, and seemed to have 
a relish and a turn of mind for a good joke. He cultivated with sedulous 
attention the society of some families with which he seemed to be highly 
pleased, and which he always treated with deferential courtesy. Escorted 
by a few dragoons, his carriage was frequently seen driving at a rapid pace 
up the coast, where he used, in his moments of leisure, to visit a family 
residing a few miles from the town, and in which he found himself in an 
atmosphere reminding him of that of the best European society. One day, 
when, according to his habit, he had provoked a keen encounter of wits 
with the lady of the manor, being stung by a sharp repartee, his hasty tem¬ 
per betrayed him, and he forgot himself so far as to say, with a tone of 
command : u Madam, do you forget who I am V’ “ No, sir,” answered the 
lady, with a low bow, “but I have associated with those who were higher 
than you are, and who took care never to forget what was due to others; 
hence, they never found it necessary to put any one in mind of what they 
were.” Nettled at this proud answer, Count O’Reilly departed instantly, 
but returned the next day with a good-humored smile, and an apology befit¬ 
ting a gentleman of his rank. Finally, he became a much valueu friend, 
Where at first he had merely been a guest> and, to complete the description 
of his character, it may be sufficient to add that, whatever may have been 
some of his errors, he won esteem and affection wherever he was intimately 
known. 

Don Luis de Unzaga, the successor of O’Reilly, was the Col¬ 
onel of the regiment of Havana. He was appointed by O’Reil¬ 
ly, which 'appointment received the royal sanction on the 17th 
of August, 1772. He found the commerce of the colony in a 
sinking condition. The suggestions of O’Reilly that the colony 
be allowed to trade freely with Spain and Cuba, had not been 
heeded. Cuba was completely closed against them, and they 
were allowed to trade only with the ports of Seville, Alicant, 
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Carthagena, Malaga, Barcelona and Coruna, and only in Span¬ 
ish vessels. 

“ Even these vessels, when sailing to or from Louisiana, were prohibited 
from entering any Spanish port in America, except in case of distress, and 
then they had to be submitted to a strict examination and to heavy charges. 
It is true that, in 1768, an exemption from duty had been granted by the 
king to the commerce of Louisiana on foreign and Spanish goods, either 
when exported from the six ports already mentioned, or when imported into 
New-Orleans; but the exportation of specie or produce from Louisiana was 
burdened with a duty of four per cent. The colonists had lately obtained a 
very .slight and insufficient mitigation of the evils of which they com¬ 
plained, and it consisted in a permission granted for the admission of two 
vessels from France annually.” 

This cramped condition of the trade of the colony was per¬ 
fectly in accordance with the short-sighted policy of Spain, and 
who has not yet learned to do any better. As a natural conse¬ 
quence of such a state of things, the deficiencies of the trade of 
the colony were, to a considerable extent, supplied by contra¬ 
band. 

“The English," says Mr. Gayarre, “had engrossed the contraband 
trade of the colony through the facilities afforded them by the privilege 
of navigating the Mississippi. Their vessels were constantly plough¬ 
ing the river up and down; and, under the pretence of going to 
their possessions of Manchac, Baton Rouge and Natchez, the Eng¬ 
lish contrived clandestinely to supply the inhabitants of New-Orleans 
and the planters above and below that town with goods and slaves. They 
took in exchange whatever their customers had to spare, # and extended to 
them a most liberal credit, which the good faith of the purchasers amply 
justified. Resides, they had very large warehouses at Manchac, Baton 
Rouge, and Natchez, and a number of vessels constantly moored a short 
distance above New-Orleans, opposite to the spot now known as the city of 
Lafayette. To these places the inhabitants of Louisiana used to resort, and 
to carry on their contraband dealings, which were hardly, if in any way, 
checked by the Spanish authorities. Encouraged by this tacit connivance, 
the English had gone farther, and had contrived to convert into floating 
warehouses two vessels, the cabins of which they fitted up as stores, with 
shelves and counters. These ingeniously devised shops were kept moving 
up and down the river, stopping, like our present line of coast steamboats, 
at every man's doot, and tempting him and his family with the display of 
their goods and trinkets. Thus, in this indirect way, the English having 
monopolized the trade of Louisiana, this colony had, in a commercial point 
of view, become for its owner an entirely worthless possession. 

“Without this infraction of the unwise provisions of the commercial and 
revenue laws of Spain, it is difficult to imagine how the colony could have 
subsisted, and, therefore, Unzaga acted judiciously for the province and for 
Spain, when he disregarded the Chinese-like regulations which he was 
commanded to enforce, and when he winked at their violation. The poor 
merchants of New-Orleans, whose occupation, like Othello's, was gone, 
were permitted to indulge in impotent clamors, and^in slyly whispered in¬ 
sinuations that the Spanish governor had some reason of his own, besides 
the alleged one of supplying the wants of the colony, for the indulgence 
which he extended to British traders. But their complaints were as un- 

* Martin’s Louisiana, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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noticed as the idle wind, and things went on as usual, without even any 
show of attempted interruption”* * 

On the breaking out of the war between the American col¬ 
onies and Great Britain, Spain became exceedingly alarmed for 
the safety of Louisiana. Unzaga was directed to communicate 
to his government the defensive force of the colony, and all that 
he knew regarding the designs of the English. In his com¬ 
munication to the government of Spain on the subject, he pro¬ 
poses to abandon the colony and retire into Mexico, should the 
English make a descent upon him. His ideas regarding the re¬ 
sults of the American war were curious. In his dispatch to 
Spain he says: 

a I shall not allow myself to be thrown off my guard, and cease to use 
those precautions which I ought to resort to in the present circumstances, 
because I suspect that, at any moment, the royalists and the insurgents 
may make up their quarrel and unite their forces, in order to take posses¬ 
sion by surprise of one of the domains of some European power, and thus to 
indemnify themselves for their losses and expenses, or in order to carry into 
execution any other designs, which I shall endeavor to penetrate by using 
all the means at my disposal; and, to that effect, I have dispatched a trusty 
man to Philadelphia, who, under the pretext of looking for flour, with, a 
passport, and with permission to transport the flour to Cadiz in a Spanish 
vessel and with a Spanish crew, will endeavor to discover their designs by 
stopping at some of their ports.” 

Soon after this, Unzaga, at his own request, was replaced by 
Galvez as Governor ot Louisiana; who, like his predecessor, 
watched with intense interest the struggle which was going on 
between England and her American colonies ; and he deceived 
from Spain orders to afford secret assistance to the insurgents. 
As everything relating to the events of the Revolutionary war 
in the South are interesting, we shall devote the remainder of 
this article to such details as ive find given by Mr. Gayarre on 
the subject. 

“In consequence,” says Mr. Gayarre, 11 of the favorable dispositions of 
Spain, which were conveyed to some of the leaders of the Americans in 
the West, several large boats had come this year, 1777, from Fort Pitt to 
New-Orleans, where munitions had been collected by Oliver Pollock, with 
the occult aid of Galvez, for the use of the thirteen United States. ‘ Cap¬ 
tain Willing, of Philadelphia, who came in one of those boats, , says Judge 
Martin, in his History of Louisiana, ‘ visited the British settlements on the 
Mississippi, and some of his companions crossed the lakes to Mobile, with 
the view to induce the inhabitants to raise the striped banner, and join their 
countrymen in the struggle for freedom. The people of both the Flor^idas, 
however, remained steadfast in their attachment to the royal cause.’ ” 

Col. Geo. Morgan, the commander of Fort Pitt, carried on an 
active correspondence with Galvez, and gave him a lucid ac- 

* Gayarre, p. 46. 
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count of all the events that had occurred since the beginning of 
the Revolution, hoping * to enlist the feelings of the Spanish 
Governor in favor of the Americans, and to obtain his aid. In 
a letter, which Col. Morgan wrote to Galvez, dated April 22, 
1777, he says :— 

“Should we be able to procure transports in New-Orleans, I think that 
we could easily surprise Mobile and Pensacola, destroy their fortifications, 
and possess ourselves of all their munitions, unless these ports be better 
fortified and defended than we imagine. I would pay liberally to have a 
plan of the fortifications, and correct information as to the garrisons and 
naval forces which protect these places. If one thousand men were suffi¬ 
cient for the contemplated expedition, and if we could, in New-Orleans, 
purchase or charter vessels, and procure artillery, on as short notice as 
possible, we could strike the most successful blow in a quarter where it is 
least expected. But we shall never proceed to any action on the subject, 
before having previously obtained the permission and co-operation of your 
Excellency, and before having secured all the transports, provisions, &c., 
of which we may stand in need. If we cannot, however, expect so much 
at your hands, we flatter ourselves that you will at least permit us to trade 
freely with New-Orleans, and I beg your Excellency to inform me by an 
express messenger of your decision, and this, of course, at my expense.” 

Galvez, however, received these overtures of Col. Morgan 
with great caution. He did not like the idea of permitting the 
Americans to set their foot in military array on the soil of Lou¬ 
isiana, fearing, perhaps, that when once there, they might turn 
their arms against himself. He therefore eluded giving a posi¬ 
tive answer to Col. Morgan, and prepared himself for prevent¬ 
ing the passage of any of the belligerents through his terri¬ 
tories. 

In Jan.. 1778, Capt. Willing went to New-Orleans, to enter into commu- 
nicalion and concert with Oliver Pollock, who, with the permission and 
support of Galvez, had now openly assumed the character of an agent for 
the insurgents. The Court of Spain had gradually become less timid in its 
manifestation of hostility towards Great Britain ; and Galvez, encouraged by 
his government, had gone so far as to give assistance to the Americarfs in 
arms, ammunition, provisions, &c., to the amount of seventy thousand 
dollars. By these means the posts occupied by the militia of Virginia on 
the Mississippi had been strengthened, and the frontier inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania had received material aid and comfort. Under such encour¬ 
aging circumstances, Willing had not hesitated to increase in New-Orleans 
the crew of his boats; and with most of those same companions who had 
come down with him, and who were about fifty in number, he engaged in 
foraging and predatory excursions against the British planters on the Mis¬ 
sissippi. This troop captured a small vessel, which was at anchor near 
the mouth of Bayou Manchac, and took possession of the fort, which was 
evacuated by its garrison of about fifty or sixty men, who crossed the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and sought refuge on the Spanish side. In the very vessel of 
which they had possessed themselves the Americans proceeded up the 
river to Baton Rouge, stopping at the several plantations on the way, burn¬ 
ing all the houses and other buildings, and carrying off the negroes.”* 

* Gayarre, p. 113. 
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The British planters fled in great consternation, and put themselves 
under the protection of Galvez, (Spain being then at peace with England,) 
little suspecting the part he was acting. The invaders, under Willing, 
continued their course of devastation up the river, as far as Natchez, laying 
waste the plantations, destroying the stock, applying the torch of the in¬ 
cendiary to the edifices, and carrying off such slaves as had not followed 
their masters in their flight. All the sympathies of the people of Louis¬ 
iana were in favor of the Americans; “but,” says Judge Martin, in his 
History, “ this cruel, wanton, and unprovoked conduct towards a helpless 
community, was viewed with great indignation and horror—much increas¬ 
ed by the circumstance of Willing's having been hospitably received and 
entertained, the preceding year, in several houses which he now committed 
to the flames.” It must also be added, says Mr. Gayarre, that most of the 
sufferers by tnese acts of Vandalism were well known in New-Orleans, where 
they used to resort to supply their wants, or for social intercourse; and that 
all of them had more or less extensive relations with the Spanish portion of 
Louisiana, in whose families some of them had married. This contributed 
to draw from those inhabitants a keener reprobation of the conduct of 
Captain Willing, who was looked upon as having acted more like an Indian 
warrior than a civilized enemy. The Americans, however, did not choose 
to attempt retaining possession of these posts, or of any portion of the terri¬ 
tory thus devastated. < 

Galvez was not long compelled to operate secretly against 
the English ; from the recognition of the independence of the 
American Colonies by France, which involved her in the war 
with England, Spain offered herself as a mediator between those 
two powers. England rejected the mediation, and Spain then 
united with France, by publishing a formal declaration of war 
against Great Britain, on the 8th of May, 1779. 

Galvez immediately planned an attack on the English, and 
proceeded, with Oliver Pollock, the agent of the American Con¬ 
gress, up the Mississippi with a force of about 1,300 whites, and 
160 Indians. Fort Manchac, 115 miles above New-Orleans, 
was taken without opposition. They next advanced to Baton 
Rouge, the fort of which was attacked with so much success that 
the English surrendered in a few hours, giving also into the 
hands of Galvez Fort Panmure, at Natqhez. 

On Lake Pontchartrain, an English privateer was taken, and 
the Spanish gun-boats captured at Galveston three schooners 
and a small brig, which were returning to Pensacola; also on 
the Mississippi two cutters, loaded with provisions for the 
English. 

A curious adventure on Lake Pontchartrain is thus related 
by Mr. Gayarre :— 

il One Vincent Rieux. a native of New-Orleans, had been put in com¬ 
mand of a sloop of war, to cruise in the lakes. On his coming to Bayou 
Manchac, through which the English used to receive all their supplies from 
Pensacola, having been informed that one of their barques, well armed, 
and well laden with provisions and ammunition, was soon expected, he 
landed his guns, cut clown a few trees to form a sort of intrenchment, and 
kept himself concealed with his crew. When he saw the English close 
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under the muzzles of his guns, he suddenly blazed away at them, and 
raised, with his companions, such shouts and yells, that the enemy, per¬ 
suaded that they had to deal with at least five hundred men, fled below 
deck. Rieux, availing himself of their panic, rushed on board, closed the 
hatches, and captured every soul that was in the vessel. The prisoners 
were—one captain, one first lieutenant, two second lieutenants, fifty-four 
grenadiers of the Waldeck regiment, and from ten to twelve sailors. It 
would be difficult to describe their surprise, when they found themselves 
the captives of fourteen men ; these were, every one of them, Creoles or 
natives of Louisiana.*’* 

The American Congress, on the rupture between England and Spain, re¬ 
garded it as a favorable occasion for sending to the court of Madrid a Min¬ 
ister, whose instructions were to negotiate a treaty of alliance, and, partic¬ 
ularly, to insist on their right to the navigation of the Mississippi to the sea. 
This right, however, the King of Spain was not willing to admit, and was 
supported by France in the view which he took of the question. u We are 
disposed,said, in substance, the ministers of the Catholic King to the 
United States, 11 to acknowledge your independence, and to enter into a 
treaty of alliance and commerce with you; but, if you wish us to consent 
to your admission into the great family of nations, you must subscribe to 
the right of Spain to the exclusive navigation pf the Mississippi, and con¬ 
sent to our taking possession of both the Floridas, and of all the territory 
extending from the left bank of that river to the back settlements of the 
former British provinces, according to the proclamation of 1763. No part of 
this territory ever was included within your limits, and the whole of it, with 
the Floridas, may be legitimately conquered by his Catholic Majesty, with¬ 
out giving you any ground for remonstrance or complaint.. We further-' 
more expect you to prohibit the inhabitants of your confederacy from mak¬ 
ing any attempt towards settling in or conquering any portion of the Brit¬ 
ish territory to which we refer. Considering that you have, beyond the 
mountains, no possessions except the post of Kaskaskia, and a few others, 
which you have momentarily acquired from the British, and which you 
hold only by a very precarious tenure, what is-the navigation of the Mis¬ 
sissippi to you in comparison with the importance of your recognition by us 
as an independent- nation, and of the advantages which you will derive 
from your relations with us, in consequence of a treaty of alliance and 
commerce V’f 

This haughty reply of Spain was received with silent con¬ 
tempt. 

The next expedition* of Galvez was against Mobile, which 
he took with ease—Gen. Campbell, the English commander, 
sent from Pensacola, arriving too late to defend it. Pensacola 
was his next object of attack. The siege of Pensacola is related 
by Mr. Gayarre in all its details. The unfortunate explosion of 
a powder magazine opened the way for the Spaniards into it, 
after an obstinate and protracted resistance on the part of the 
English. Eight hundred of the English were taken prisoners, 
and Florida was surrendered to Spain. 

The fall of Pensacola terminated the war in the South; it 
having been followed, soon after, by the Treaty of Paris, signed 
on the 3d of Sept., 1783, by which Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence of the United States. 

* Gayalre, p. 131. t lb., p. 134. 
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The treaty of 1783 was not received in the South with as much favor as 
was to have been expected, and a proposition was made by the discontent¬ 
ed to establish in the South and West a new Government , independent of 
the American Congress. This remarkable scheme, of which littfe was, 
at the time, known, was first divulged by APGillivray , one of the most in¬ 
fluential chiefs of the Talapouches, in a fetter which he wrote, says Mr. 
Gayarre,*4o the Spanish Governor of Pensacola, to propose a tieaty of al¬ 
liance and commerce with the Spaniards. He consequently represented 
in glowing colors the advantages which Spain would derive from it, and, 
what is curious, he hints at a scheme, which was subsequently adopted by 
the court of Madrid, and which was, to separate the \\ estern territories 
from the rest of the United States. 

“ Having been informed a few days ago,’* said he, “ by a letter received 
from St. Augustine, that the definitive treaty of peace between their Cath¬ 
olic and Britannic Majesties was ratified in Pari^ on the 3d of September 
last, I take the liberty to congratulate with you on this fortunate event. 
As this treaty confirms Spain in the possession of both the Floridas, I solicit* 
in the name of the Talapourhe nation, the beneficent protection of his 
Catholic Majesty for our persons, and for the land which we claim, and of 
which we are in actual possession. If the fortune of war has compelled 
his Britannic Majesty to withdraw from us his protection, nevertheless he 
had no right to transfer us away, with our property, to any power whatever 
against our will and inclination. 

tt Certainly, as a free people, we have a right to choose our protector 
and do not see any one who answers our purposes better than the sove¬ 
reigns of the two Florfdas. I will, therefore, lay before you a few reasons, 
tp demonstrate that it would be sound policy on the part of Spain to grant 
us what we desire. 

“Since the publication of the general treaty of peace, the American 
Congress has brought to light a situation of its affairs, showing the debts 
and revenues of the Confederacy. By this statement it appears, that the 
debts contracted in Europe and America are estimated at more than forty- 
two millions of dollars, the interest of which is about two millions and a 
half. The court of Versailles has urged upon the American Congress the 
necessity of paying the interest of the money due to France. In order to 
raise the necessary funds to meet these claims, the Congress has imposed 
duties, taxes, and contributions, striking alike the thirteen United States. 
This expedient has produced so unfavorable an impression, that a good 
many of their citizens, in order to escape fromjhe burden of taxation, 
have abandoned their dwellings for the woods,! and have marched towards 
the Mississippi, in order to unite with a certain number of disbanded soldiers, 
who are anxious to possess themselves of a considerable portion of the terri¬ 
tory watered by this river, and they propose establishing what they call the 
Western Independences and throwing aside the authority of the American 
Congress. T^e emigrants are so numerous that, in a short time, it is pos¬ 
sible that they may find themselves strong enough to carry into execution 
their scheme of separation; and, if they once form settlements on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, it will require much time, trouble, and expanse to dislodge theim 

“ I can assure you that the Americans in the South employ every means 
in their power to enlist the feelings of the Talapouches on their behalf, and to 
secure the support of this nation. Should they succeed, the result of tbeir in¬ 
fluence will be* that the Indians, instead of remaining the friends of Spain, 

* Gayarre, pp, 158, 9. 

t But cando nueva mo rad a en loa boeques, dirigiendo principalmente su viaje 
al Miaaieetppi para unirse con pofcion de vagos aoldados que desean poseer gran 
parte de las tierras deeste rio, y piensan eatablecer le que ellos llaman, la mde- 
pendencia occidental, fnera de la autoridad del Congreao. 
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will become very dangerous neighbors, and will assist the Americans in all 
the designs which they may form against Pensacola, Mobile, or any part oft he 
adjacent Spanish dominions; and of all these things the Americans speak 
openly. 1 will now communicate my views as to the best course to be pur¬ 
sued to frustrate their designs.” The course which he advocated was, in 
substance, to grant to the Talapouches as many commercial and other privi¬ 
leges as could be bestowed upon them, as the price of their non-participa¬ 
tion in the ambitious schemes of the founders of the new empire then in 
embryo. The Spaniards undoubtedly received in full faith the statements 
of the Indians regarding the new scheme of the Americans; for in an In¬ 
dian Congress, held at Pensacola and Mobile, soon afterwards, in 1784, 
they granted the Indians all that they required, and dismissed them with 
liberal distributions of brandy, powder, etc. 

We hear nothing more of this grand scheme of a new em¬ 
pire in the West and South, until the year 1787, when the Ken¬ 
tuckians, and others west of the Apalachians, had become ex¬ 
ceedingly discontented. 

“They had repeatedly laid their grievances and wrongs,” says Mr. Ga- 
yarre, “ before the general government, and obtained no redress. They had 
in vain petitioned Congress to secure for them the free use of the Mississip¬ 
pi, without which it was useless for them to till the ground, since they had 
no market for their produce. The growing population of that newly set¬ 
tled region became intensely excited, and the bold and sturdy yeomen of 
the West determined to take their case into their own hands. But if they 
were unanimous as to that, they were divided as to the means of accom¬ 
plishing their object, and they had even split into five different parties. 

“The first (Judge Martin’s History, vol. ii., p. 101) was for being inde¬ 
pendent of the United States, and for the formation of a new republic, un¬ 
connected with the old one, and resting on a basis of its own, and a close 
alliance with Spain. 

“ Another party was willing that the country should become a part of the 
province of Louisiana, and submit to the admission of the laws of Spain. 

“A third desired a war with Spain and the seizure of New-Orleans. 

“A fourth plan was to prevail on Congress, by a show of preparation for 
war, to extort from the Cabinet of Madrid what it persisted in refusing. 

“ The last, as unnatural as the second, was to solicit France to procure a 
retrocession of Louisiana, and to extend her protection to Kentucky.’’ 

Miro, who was then Governor of Louisiana, and Gardoqui, 
the Spanish Minister residing near our government, at Phila¬ 
delphia, watched all of these movements with the greatest satis¬ 
faction, and both pursued the same object—that of drawing into 
Louisiana 

“as much of the western population as could be induced to emigrate, 
and even to operate, if possible, a dismemberment of the confederacy, by 
the secession of Kentucky and of the other discontented districts from the 
rest of the United States. Both these Spanish functionaries were partners 
in the same game, and yet they were unwilling to communicate to each 
other the cards they had in hand. Each one was bent upon his own plan, 
and taking care to conceal it from the other; each one had his own secret 
agents unknown to the colleague whom he ought to have called to his as¬ 
sistance. There was a want of concert, arising perhaps from jealousy, 
from the lack of confidence, from ambition, from the desire of engrossing 
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al! the praise and reward in case of success, or from some other cause. Be 
it what it may, the consequence was, that the schemes of these two men 
frequently counteracted each other, and resulted in a series of measures 
which were at variance and contradictory, and which seemed inexplicable 
to him who had not the key to what was going on behind the curtain. 

“ Among the most influential and popular men in the west, through whose 
co-operation Miro hoped to accomplish his object* was General James Wil¬ 
kinson, who had already acquired considerable reputation in the military 
service of the United State* and who had lately emigrated to that section 
of the country. This individual had some friends amoug the merchants of 
New-Orleans, with whom he corresponded, and on whose influence with 
the Spanish Colonial government, backed by his own talents, address and 
management, he confidently relied in his hope to be able to open a lucra¬ 
tive trade between that town and the western country, which trade would 
be exclusively conducted by or through himself, and would thus secure to 
him a rapid and large fortune. General Wilkinson had therefore descend¬ 
ed to New-Orleans, in the garb of a merchant and speculator, with a car¬ 
go of tobacco, flour, butter and bacon. Orders had been issued to seize 
and confiscate the boat and its load, when Wilkinson, having had an inter¬ 
view with Governor Miro, was permitted to sell his cargo without paying 
any duty. Several other interviews followed, and Wilkinson was hospita¬ 
bly feasted by the Spanish Governor, who became every day more friendly 
and condescending, and who granted to his guest permission to introduce 
into Louisiana, free of duty, many western articles of trade which were 
adapted to its market Wilkinson remained in New-Orleans during the 
months of June, July, and August, and sailed in September for Philadelphia. 
Many wondered at the intimacy which had grown up, during this time, 
between Miro and Wilkinson, and sly hints and insinuations were thrown 
out as to its nature and tendency.”* 

Wilkinson, while in New-Orleans, at the request of Miro, 
committed to writing the details of the whole scheme of separa¬ 
tion from the United States. 

Fear of the United States was the sole motive that actuated 
the Spaniards; and they therefore encouraged emigration to 
Louisiana, with the expectation that the emigrants would con¬ 
stitute a reliable and increasing means of defence in case of in¬ 
vasion. Lands were to be given them, and the enjoyment of 
their religion. In his instructions to the Governor of Natchez, 
Miro says:— 

“ I herewith forward to you a copy of the oath which you will require of 
them. You will take notice of its last clause, by which they bind them¬ 
selves to take up arms against those who may come as enemies from the 
settlements above; you will then, after having assured them that they shall 
not be troubled in matters of religion, inform them that the object of peo- 

E ling Louisiana is to protect it against any invasion whatever which may 
e directed against it from the aforesaid settlements ; that thi^is to them 
own interest, since, under the Spanish domination, they cannot fail to be 
happy, on account of its mild and impartial administration of justice, and 
because they will have no taxes to pay; and besides, that the royal trea¬ 
sury will purchase all the tobacco which they may raise. Whilst present¬ 
ing to them these considerations, you will carefully observe the manner in 

* Gayarre, p. 194,6, 
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which they shall receive them, and the expression of their faces. Of this 
you will give me precise information, every time that you send me the 
original oaths taken. 

‘•The form of the oath was as follows: 1 We, the undersigned, do swear 
on the Holy Evangelists, entire fealty, vassalage and lealty to his Catholic 
Majesty, wishing voluntarily to live under his laws, promising not to act, 
either directly or indirectly, against his real interest, and to give immediate 
information to our commandants of all that may come to our knowledge, of 
whatever nature it may be, if prejudicial to the welfare of Spain in general, 
and to that of this province in particular, in the defence of which we hold 
ourscdves ready to take up arms on the first summons of our chiefs, and par¬ 
ticularly in the defence of this district, against whatever forces may come 
from the upper part of the river Mississippi, or from the interior of the con¬ 
tinent. 7 

Wilkinson kept up a regular correspondence with Miro in 
cipher , much of which is given by Mr. Gayarre. In one of his 
letters to Miro, in 1788, after stating that Kentucky would cease 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of Virginia on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, 1789, and that a Convention had been already called to 
frame a State Constitution, he adds 

“The Convention of which I have spoken will meet in July. I will, in 
the mean time, inquire into the prevailing opinions, and shall be able to as¬ 
certain the extent of the inlluence of the members elected. When this is 
done, after having previously come to an understanding with two or three 
individuals capable of assisting me, 1 shall disclose so much of our great 
scheme as may appear opportune, according to circumstances, and I have 
no doubt but that it will meet with a favorable reception ; because, although 
I have been communicative with no more than two individuals, I have 
sounded many, and wherever it has seemed expedient to me to make 
known your answer to my memorial, it has caused the keenest satisfaction. 
Colonel Alexander Leatt Bullit and Harry Innis, our attorney-general, are 
the only individuals to whom I have intrusted our views, and, in case of 
any mishap befalling me before their accomplishment, you may, in perfect 
security, address yourselves to these gentlemen, whose political designs 
agree entirely with yours. Thus, as soon as the new government shall be 
organized and adopted by the people, they will proceed to elect a governor, 
the members of the legislative body and other officers, and I doubt not but 
that they will name a political agent with power to treat of the affair in 
which we are engaged, and I think that all this will be done by the month 
of March next. In the mean time, I hope to receive your orders, which I 
will do my utmost to execute. 

“I do not anticipate any obstacle from Congress, because, under the pre¬ 
sent federal compact, that body can neither dispose of men nor money, and 
the new government, should it establish itself, will have to encounter diffi¬ 
culties which will keep it weak for three or four years, before the expiration 
of which I have good grounds to hope that we shall have completed our 
negotiation^, and shall have become too strong to be subjected by any force 
which may be sent against us. The only fears I have proceed from the 
policy which may prevail in your Court. I am afraid of a change in the 
present ministry, and in the administration of Louisiana, of the possibility 
of which event you are better judges than I can be, and I beg you to be 
explicit with me on the subjeet.’ ; f 

* Gayarre, p. 202. 

t Gayarre, pp. 209, 10. 
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Copies of all these letters were sent to Spain, and money was 
loaned to Wilkiuson by the Spanish Intendant,Novarro, at New- 
Orleans, to enable him to mature his plans. 

On tho 12th of February, 1789, Wilkinson wrote from Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky, to Governor Miro: ** Immediately after having sent you my des¬ 
patch by Major Dunn, I devoid all my faculties to our political designs, 
and [ have never since turned aside from the pursuit of the important object 
we have in view. 

* * • • / • 

‘‘The question of separation from the United States, although discussed 
with vehemence among the most distinguished inhabitants of this section 
of the country, had never been mentioned, in a formal manner, to the peo¬ 
ple at large, but now was the time for making this important and interesting 
experiment, and it became my indispensable mission to do so. f had to 
work on a ground not yet prepared for the seed to be deposited in it, and I 
felt that, to produce a favorable impression, I had to proceed with reserve, 
and avoid with the utmost care any demonstration which might be cal¬ 
culated to cause surprise or alarm. For these motives, I gave an equivocal 
shape to the expression of my design, speaking of it in general terms, as 
being recommended by eminent politicians of the Atlantic coast, with whom 
I had conversed on this affair, and thus, by indirect suggestions and argu¬ 
ments, I inspired the people with my own views, without presenting them 
as such, because it would have been imprudelit in me to divulge them un¬ 
der the existing circumstances, and I can give you the solemn assurance 
that I found all the men belonging to the first class of society in the dis¬ 
trict, with the exception of Colonel Marshall, our surveyor, and Colonel 
Muter, one of our judges, decidedly in favor of separation from the United 
States, and of an alliance with Spain. At first, these two men had ex¬ 
pressed this same opinion with warmth, but now their feelings have taken 
a different direction, from private motives of interest and personal pique; 
for which reasons I have very little to dread from their influence; but, at 
the same time; [ foresaw that they would avail themselves of the opposition 
made by some literary demagogues, who were under the influence of fear 
and prejudice. Nevertheless,! determined to lay the question before our 
Convention, and I took the necessary measures accordingly. 

“I was thus occupied until the 28th of July, on which day our Conven¬ 
tion met at Danville, in conformity with the ordinance you saw in the Ga¬ 
zette which I sent you by Major Dunn.”* 

Of the proceedings in the Convention he says :— 

“The Convention was of opinion that our proposed independence and 
separation from Virginia not being ratified, its mission and powers were at 
an end, and we found ourselves in the alternative, either of proceeding to 
declare our independence, or of waiting according to the recommendation 
of Congress. This was the state of affairs, when the Honorable Caleb 
Wallace, one of our Supreme Judges, the Attorney-General Innis, and Ben¬ 
jamin Sebastian proposed a prompt separation from the American Union, 
and advocated with intrepidity the necessity of the measure. The artifice 
of Congress was exposed, its proceedings reprobated, the consequences of 
depending on a body whose interests were opposed to ours were depicted 
in the most vivid colors, and the strongest motives were set forth to justify 
the separation. The arguments used were unanswerable, and no opposition 
was manifested in the course of the debates. It was unanimously conce- 

# Gayarre, p. 225. 
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ded that the present connection was injurious to our interests, and that it. 
could not. last any length of time. Nevertheless, sir, when the question 
was finally taken, fear and folly prevailed against reason and judgment. 
It was thought safer and more convenient to adhere to the recommendation 
of Congress, and, in consequence, it was decided that the people be advised 
to elect a new Convention, which should meet in the month of November, 
in conformity with the ordinance which you will find in the Gazette, No. 2” 

On the meeting of the next Convention, Wilkinson found that 
Marshall and Muter had been scattering distrusts and apprehen¬ 
sions among the people, to such an extent, that his cause was 
greatly injured, and he therefore did not bring it before the Con¬ 
vention. He ascribed his defeat, in a letter to Miro, to the ma¬ 
chinations of “ silly demagogues.” 

Wilkinson’s correspondence with Miro—given in full by Mr. 
Gayarre—shows that his reasons for a separation of Kentucky 
from the Union were different from those assigned by the people 
of Kentucky, who complained of heavy taxes, and above all, of 
the closure of the navigation of the Mississippi. Wilkinson 
urges upon Miro the necessity of the Mississippi being kept 
closed, as the only means that could render the separation of 
Kentucky possible ; and he contends 

u That the true policy would be to keep the Mississippi closed, and to 
make of emigration the principal object to be obtained, and Spain would 
always have the power, through some agents of an eminent rank here, to 
draw to her the most respectable portion of the population of this district. 
Hundreds have applied to me on this subject, who are determined to follow 
my example, and I do not deceive myself, nor do I deceive you, sir, when 
I affirm that it is in my power to lead a large body of the most opulent and 
most respectable of my fellow-citizens whither 1 shall go myself at their 
head, and I flatter myself that, after the dangers I have run and the sacri¬ 
fices which I have made, after having put my honor and my life in your 
hands, you can have no doubts of my favorable dispositions towards the in¬ 
terests of his Catholic Majesty, as long as my poor services shall be neces¬ 
sary . 

“ After having read these remarks, you will be surprised at being inform¬ 
ed, that lately 1 have, jointly with several gentlemen of this country, ap¬ 
plied to Don Diego Gardoqui for a cession of land, in order to form a 
settlement on the river Yazoo. The motive of this application is to pro¬ 
cure a place of refuge for myself and my adherents, in case it should be¬ 
come necessary for us to retire from this country, in order to avoid the re¬ 
sentment of Congress. It is true that there is not, so far, the slightest ap¬ 
pearance of it, but it is judicious to provide for all possible contingencies.’’ 

The events of the last Convention, held at Danville, Ivy., in 
November, 1789, evidently filled Wilkinson with alarm, and he 
began seriously to look about for a place of safety. He writes 
to Miro that he knows that bis proceedings are discovered, and 
that he suspects that it is through the correspondence of Gar¬ 
doqui, the Spanish Minister. Wilkinson had also seen the fol¬ 
lowing letter of General St. Clair to Major Dunn, dated Decem¬ 
ber 6 , 1788 :— 
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“ Dear Dunn,” said he, “ I am much grieved to hear that there are strong 
dispositions on the part of the peo'ple of Kentucky to break off their con¬ 
nection with the United States, and that our friend Wilkinson is at the head 
of this affair. Such a consummation would involve the United States in 
the greatest difficulties, and would completely ruin this country. Should 
there be any foundation for these reports, for God’s sake, make use of your 
influence to detach Wilkinson from that party.” 

While Wilkinson was meditating what steps next to take, 
there arrived at his house in Louisville, Ky., on the 8th of No¬ 
vember, 1789, a British Colonel named Connelly, an agent of 
the British government. Wilkinson, in his letter to Mir6, says :* 

<l Suspecting the nature of the negotiation he had on hand, I determined, 
in order to discover his secret views, to be beforehand with him, and to in¬ 
vite him here. Consequently he came to my house on the 8th of Novem¬ 
ber. I received him courteously, and,as I manifested favorable dispositions 
towards the interests of his Britannic Majesty, I soon gained his confidence 
—so much so, that he informed me that Great Britain, desiring to assist the 
American settlers in the West, in their efforts to open the navigation of the 
Mississippi, would join them with ready zeal, to dispossess Spain of Louisi¬ 
ana. He remarked that the forces in Canada were not sufficient to send 
detachments of them to us, but that Lord Dorchester would supply us with 
all the implements of war, and with money, clothing, &c. . . to 

equip ten thousand men, if we wished to engage in that enterprise. He ad¬ 
ded that, as soon a9 our plan of operation should be agreed upon, these arti¬ 
cles would be sent from Detroit* through Lake Erie, to the river Miami, and 
thence to the Wabash, to be transported to any designated point on the 
Ohio, and that a fleet of light vessels would be ready at Jamaica to take 
possession of the Balize, at the same time that we should make an attack 
from above. He assured me that he was authorized by Lord Dorchester to 
confer honors and other rewards on the men of influence who shduld enter 
on that enterprise, and that all those who were officers in the late continen¬ 
tal army should be provided with the same grade in the service of Great 
Britain. He urged me much to favor his designs, offering me what rank 
and emoluments I might wish for, and telling me at the same time that he 
Was empowered to grant commissions for the raising of two regiments 
which he hoped to form in Kentucky. After having pumped out of him all 
that I wished to know, I begau to weaken his hopes by observing that the 
feelings of animosity engendered by the late revolution were so recent in 
the hearts of the Americans, that I considered it impossible to entice them 
into an alliance with Great Britain ; that, in this district, particularly in that 
part of it where the inhabitants had suffered so much from the barbarous 
hostilities of the Indians, which were attributed to British influence, the re¬ 
sentment of every individual was much more intense and implacable. In 
order to justify this opinion of mine and induce him to go back; I employed 
a hunter, who feigned attempting his life. The pretext assumed by the 
hunter was the avenging of the death of his son, murdered by the Indians 
at the supposed instigation of the English. As I hold the commission of a 
Civil Judge, it was, of course, to be my duty to protect him against the 
pretended murderer, whom I caused to be arrested and held in custody. I 
availed myself of this circumstance to communicate to Connelly my fear of 
not being able to answer for the security of his person, and I expressed my 
doubts whether he could escape with life. It alarmed him so much, that 
lie begged me to give him an escort to conduct him out of our territory^ 

* Gayarre, pp. 236-7. 
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which I readily assented to, and on the 20th of November, he recrossed the 
Ohio on his way back to Detroit. I did not dismiss him without having 
previously impressed upon him the propriety of informing me, in as short a 
time as possible, of the ultimate designs of Lord Dorchester. As this man 
was under the protection of the laws of nations, and as he carefully avoided 
to commit any offence against our government, I considered the measure I 
had resorted to as the most appropriate to destroy liis hopes with regard to 
this country, and I think that the relation he will make on his return to Can¬ 
ada will produce the desired effect. But should the British be disposed to 
renew the same attempt, as it may very well turn out to be the case, I shall 
be ready to oppose and crush it in the bud. ; 

In the same letter to Mir6, he says: 

‘‘I deem it useless to mention to a gentleman well versed in political his¬ 
tory, that the great spring and prime mover in all nogotiations is money. 
Although not being authorized by you to do so, yet I found it necessary to 
use this lever, in order to confirm some of our most eminent citizens, in 
their attachment to our cause, and to supply others with the means of ope¬ 
rating with vigor. For these objects I have advanced five thousand dollais 
out q( my own funds, and half of this sum, applied opportunely, woul<l at¬ 
tract Marshall and Muter on our side, but it is now impossible for n^e to dis¬ 
burse it.”* 

Thus far it did not appear that the Spani$h 
ego Gardoqui, had any designs further than4q 
ana; but, in Wilkinson’s next letter to Mir6, dated February 
14th* 1989; the Spanish Minister is also implicated^together witft 
If nW&befr of Congress. Wilkinson says :— . Li ^ 

“Don Diego Gardoqui, about the month of March? tat* af$eiy$4 from his 
court ample powers to make with the people of the arrange¬ 

ments he might think proper, in order to estrangetfcem from the United 
States and induce them to form an alliance with Spain. I received this in¬ 
formation, in the first place, from Mr. Brown, the member of Gongress for 
this district, who, since the taking into consideration of our application to 
be admitted into the Union has been suspended, entered into some free com¬ 
munications on this matter with Don Diego Gardoqui. He returned here in 
September last, and, finding that there had been some opposition to our pro¬ 
ject, he almost abandoned the cause in despair, and positively refused to ad¬ 
vocate in public the propositions of Don Diego Gardoqui, as he deemed 
them fatal to our cause. Brown is one of our deputies or agents; he is a 
young man of respectable talents, but timid, without political experience, 
and with very little knowledge of the world. Nevertheless, as he firmly 
perseveres in his adherence to our interests, we have sent him to the new 
Congress, apparently as our representative, but in reality as a spy on the 
actions of that body. I would myself have undertaken that charge, but I 
did not, for two reasons : first, my presence was necessary here; and next* 
I should have found myself under the obligation of swearing to support the 
new government, which I am in duty bound to oppose.” , * 

The failure of Wilkinson in the Kentucky Convention term!’ 
nated his scheme of separating the great West from the United 
States. Miro was bitterly disappointed, and lost much of his 
confidence in him ; he recommended, however, that the govern- 

* Gayarre, p. 239. 
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ment of Spain retain Wilkinson as an agent, with a salary of 
82,000; and that Sebastian be also retained, with a salary, to 
watch Wilkinson. 

It would be an agreeable task to follow Mr. Gayarre's history 
to its close, for every page of it is replete with interest. But we 
fear that we have already exceeded the limits allotted to the 
pages of the Review. The work has all of the absorbing interest 
of a romance, while it is, at the same time, veritable history— 
history too, that has never before been given to the world. 


Art. II.—PEOCRESS OF GEOGBAPIIICAL SCIENCE. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY M. F. MAURY, LL.D., LIEUT. U. 8. N., AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

The return of the period for the Annual Address suggests a 
review, though brief, of the progress which has recently been 
made in the science which it is the especial object of the Amer¬ 
ican Geographical Society to promote. 

These annual addresses, and the impressions which they 
make in the history of societies, serve, as we drift along down the 
stream of time, as landmarks, as points of departure, from 
which we may look back, and looking back, judge the more 
wisely what tack to go upon, what new course to shape. The 
mariner watches the progress of his vessel from hour to hour 
upon the high seas. Although during the voyage he constantly 
looks ahead to his port of destination, he does not forget occa¬ 
sionally to glance back to the haven whence he sailed, that see¬ 
ing how far he has come, he may the better measure how far he 
has still to go. When the retrospect is satisfactory, it is also 
encouraging—for by cheering the spirit it helps one along. So, 
too, on occasions like the present, when the friends of human 
progress, in this or in that department of knowledge, meet to- 

f ;ether at stated periods, it is good to glance back as well as to 
ook forward. The co-laborers and friends in the cause of the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society are now as¬ 
sembled for the purpose of hearing the annual address of the 
Society. 

If we now pass, though never so hastily, in review the pro¬ 
gress that has been made in geographical discovery and im¬ 
provement during the last year, the members of this Society, 
too, like the master of the Well-managed ship upon the trackless 
ocean, will, I have no doubt, derive encouragement from the 
retrospect, and enter upon the labors of the new geographical 
year with stouter hearts and braver minds. 
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The geographical problem that for ages has baffled the world, 
has been solved during the past year. 

Though no ship has yet actually made the Northwest Pas- 
sage, yet navigators coming from the West, and navigators 
coming from the East, have met together, and shaken hands 
across the ice ; Lieut. Cresswell, of Her Majesty’s Navy, enter¬ 
ing the Arctic Ocean through Bhering’s Straits in the “ Inves¬ 
tigator,” has sailed and travelled, and sailed, until to him be¬ 
longs the distinction of having been the first to put a girdle 
round about this great continent of the new world. 

Commander McClure, of Her Majesty’s ship “Investigator,” 
doubled Cape Horn in the spring of 1850, on a voyage to the 
Arctic regions, in search of Sir John Franklin and his compan¬ 
ions. 

Entering Bhering’s Straits, he parted company with Her 
Majesty’s ship “Herald,” Capt. Kellett, off Cape Lisburne, July 
31, 1850, and was last seen six days afterwards on that side, 
standing to the northward and eastward with studding sails set. 

There Kellett left him to return to England. 

The next time he was seen on the 6th of April, 1853, in 
the Bay of Mercy, by Lieut. Pirn, who was serving under 
Kellett. 

Thus Kellett and his officers were the last to bid McClure 
‘‘God speed” on the West, and to give him the helping hand of 
welcome on the East. 

To McClure belongs the high honor of putting to rest this 
vexed question of a Northwest Passage. On the 26th day of 
October, 1850, being on a travelling party, he established the 
fact, that the Strait between Baring Island and Prince Albert 
Land, \fhich he calls Prince of Wales Strait, and in which his 
ship was, connects itself by water and ice with Baffin’s Bay, 
through Melville Sound, Barrow Strait, and Lancaster Sound. 

This is the question that has vexed old England for cen¬ 
turies. 

The problem of a short cut to “Catjiay,” of a passage to the 
East, is the most important geographical problem that has ever 
engaged the attention of enlightened, civilized societies. It 
was this problem that led to the discovery of the New World, 
and after this continent was discovered, and portioned out 
among the kings of the earth, a passage Westward to the In¬ 
dies was still the grand problem. At this very moment the 
subject of a railway to the Pacific, of canals across the Isthmus, 
and their bearings upon that self-same land of Cathay, fill a 
large space in the public mind. So that we have not yet done 
with this interesting problem, though nearly four centuries have 
elapsed since it was first taken up. 

If a bond fide Northwest Passage, one that could be available 
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at all times, and that would afford a passage to merchantmen, 
could really have been found, it would have placed England al¬ 
most as near to China as she now is to the Isthmus cf Panama. 
Accordingly we find her, whenever, during the last three hun¬ 
dred years, she has had a respite fromjvar, pushing forward her 
expeditions for the discovery of this passage. Indeed, since the 
last European War, and during the long peace which has fol¬ 
lowed it, her efforts at a Northwest Passage have been, up to 
this hour, almost incessant. All honor, therefore, to Captain 
McClure for having settled this question. 

It is true the whales of the sea, in their mute way, had sig¬ 
nified that there was a water communication from one side of 
this continent to the other, for we find the same kind of whale 
in Baffin's Bay that is found in Bhering’s Straits, and know that 
the Torrid Zone is to this animal as a sea of fire, through 
which he cannot pass. The right whale of Bhering's Straits, it 
was proved, never could double Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope. In fact, he could not either cross over the Equator, or 
pass over into the Southern Hemisphere at all. Therefore, 
when the same whale that was found in Bhering's Straits was 
seen also in Baffin's Bay, the conclusion was almost irresistible 
that there was a Northwest Passage, and the whales knew of 
it. # 

The currents of the sea also had indicated that there was 
water communication from one side to the other. 

* “ Whales harpooned in the Greenland seas, have been frequently caught in 
the Pacific,” and vice versa. 

“ A Dutch Captain, Jacob Cool, of Sardam, was informed by the Fiscal Zee- 
man, of India, that a whale, caught in the Sea of Tartary, had in his back a 
Dutch harpoon, marked W. B., which harpoon was identified as belonging to 
William Bastiaanz, Admiral of the Dutch Whaling Fleet; the whale had been 
struck in the Spitzbergen Seas. 

“ In Muller’s Voyages, it is related that the crew of a Russian Discovery Ship, 
while wintering on the west coast of Kamschatka, found on the beach the carcass 
of a whale, in which was a harpoon of European workmanship, marked with 
Roman letters. 4 

“ Hendrick Hamel, in his unfortunate voyage of the Yacht Sparwer , corroborates 
Muller. He says that in the sea to the northeast of Kor^a, they take every year a 

g reat number of whales, in some of which are found harpoons of the French and 
utch, who practise the fishery at the -extremities of Europe ; whence we infer 
(A. D. 1653) that there is surely a passage between Korea and Japan which com¬ 
municates to the Strait of Weigatz, separating Nova Zembla from the continent 
of Europe. 

• ** In 1813 a whale was killed by the ship Volunteer, of Whitby, off Spitzbergen, 
in which was found part of a lance, made of a hard gray stone, of a flinty appear- 
'ance, about three inches long, two inches broad, ana 2-10 of an inch thick; with 
two small holes, as if for the purpose of lashing the stock or shaft. 

“ In 1812, in the Spitzbergen Seas, the Aurora, of Hull^|ook a whale having a 
harpoon of bone stuck in his back. 

“ The Esquimaux, from their frequent intercourse with Europeans, have long 
used iron implements; so that those of stone and bone must have belonged to 
some tribes on the unexplored Northern face of the American continent.”— Scores - 
by J s Arctic Regions. 
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And philosophers, consulting the agents which control the 
winds, and studying the developments of nature, had gathered 
data from those regions, tending to prove the same thing. Yet, 
notwithstanding these probabilities, and this amount of circum¬ 
stantial evidence, the question of an open sea in the Polar 
Basin has been left as a scientific question, in the category of 
an unsolved problem. 

McClure’s track was, for the most part, along the coast; and, 
therefore, he could not throw much light upon the question of 
an open sea in the Arctic Ocean. 

But as for the Northwest Passage, money, time, and the lives 
of many gallant sailors, had been offered up in the effort to find 
this communication. The problem was too important, the na¬ 
tional mind of a self-relying and a proud people was too deeply 
interested, to admit, after such sacrifices, any other evidence as 
conclusive, short of that which appeals to the senses, and comes 
within the category of proof positive. All honor, therefore, to 
Commander McClure and his gallant crew, who have wrung 
from the iceberg and barrier, from privation and danger, this 
proof. I hope, and I am sure this Society will heartily join me 
in the wish, that, at our next annual address, your orator will 
have the pleasure of calling him “Admiral McClure/’ for I con¬ 
sider he has performed a most important work. 

The geographical fact that he has established, viz., that there 
is no practicable wayjthrough the Northwest to the “ Indies,” is, 
next to the discovery of a practicable way, the most important 
discovery that it was possible to make in those regions. Call it 
a negative discovery, if you please; negative results are to him 
who is in search of truth, sometimes in the importance of their 
bearings, equal to and altogether as reliable, as positive. 

Cui-bono ? 

Does any one ask the question ? Why, the energies of Great 
Britain—of the most powerful nation that has ever yet culmi¬ 
nated in its greatness, have been directed to a passage there. 
And they have been directed with an intensity and with an in¬ 
terest that have diverted the mind of a great people from other 
and perhaps more utilitarian enterprises. The money which 
that nation has expended from first to last in the search of that 
passage would, with its interest, nearly suffice now to connect 
the two oceans by a canal across the Isthmus. Her own offi¬ 
cers have at last demonstrated that there is no practicable route 
to the Northwest. The attention, therefore, of that great na¬ 
tion and people yill now, no doubt, be as earnestly directed to 
some practicable route, either by railway or canal across the 
continent, as it has been to an impracticable route. 

The Northwest Passage is a subject which has, from pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, occupied a large share of attention before 
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this Society. Its Vice-President has been munificent towards 
it. He has fitted out an expedition for search and discovery 
there, which has made his name respected and revered wherever 
true nobleness is admired or deeds of humanity cherished. 

British officers and the British Admiralty have been charged, 
in the hearing of this Society, with wrong to this expedition. 

The claims of Lieut. De Haven, it was alleged, have not only 
not been acknowledged in England, but the credit due for the 
discoveries of this expedition has been taken away from those 
on this side of the water, to whom honor is due, and given to 
those on that, who, rightfully, have neither part nor lot in the 
matter. 

These charges were made by a member of this Society,* and 
not without show of reason; for I hold in my hand a chart pub¬ 
lished on the 14th of October, 1853, at the Hydrographic Office 
of the Admiralty, entitled, 

“Chart showing the Northwest Passage Discovered by H. 
M. Ship Investigator; also the Coast Explored in Search of Sir 
John Franklin, by Sir James Ross, 1848-9; Sir John Richard¬ 
son, 1848-9; Capt. McClure, 1850; Capt. Austen, 1850; Mr. 
Penny, 1850; Mr. Rae, 1851; Mr. Kennedy and M. Bellot, 1852; 
Capt. Inglefield, 1852-3; Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, 1852-3. 
By E. A. Inglefield, Commander H. M. Ship Phoenix. Hydro- 
graphic Office, Admiralty, 14th October, 1853.” 

In this chart Lieut. De Haven and the Grinnell Expedition 
are ignored, and the discoveries made by them given to Penny 
and Belcher. 

The mere appearance of wrong from such a quarter, to an ex-% 
pedition fitted out under the circumstances which characterized 
the Grinnell Expedition, could not fail to attract the attention 
both of the government and people of the United States.f 

It is a misfortune that matters of scientific concern should 
ever serve to excite international controversy, or whet popular 
jealou9>es and national animosities. 

Men of science,, as such, know no internationality. They 
owe allegiance to but one power, and th£t is Truth; and they 
are all fellow-citizens alike of the great Republic of Science. 

That any British officer, from the highest Admiral down to 
the .youngest midshipman, could find it in his heart to do any 
one the slightest wrong in the matter of this Grinnell Expedition, 
I never could imagine. 

I am, therefore, the more happy to announce to this Society, 

* See paper entitled “ Grinnell Land” read before the National Institute, Wash¬ 
ington, in May, 1852, by Col. Peter Force; also paper entitled “ Supplement to 
Grinnell Land,” read before National Institute, July, 1853, by Col. Force. 

f See Remarks upon it made by the Secretary of the Navy iu his last Annual 
Report to Congress. 
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that last night a newly revised Admiralty Chart was placed in 
my hands by a friend. It is entitled, “ Discoveries in the Arctic 
Sea up to 1853/' and has the stamp of the Hydrographic Office 
of Great Britain upon it. 

Its actual date of publication is, I take it, subsequent to that 
of October, to which I have just alluded. 

I have not had time to examine this new chart thoroughly ; 
but as far as I have had an opportunity of looking over it, it 
gives me pleasure to say it is all right, with the single exception 
of the Grinnell Land and Mount Franklin of De Haven. 

The Grinnell Land of De Haven has been on former Admi¬ 
ralty charts, called Prince Albert Land. On this chart, the 
name “ Prince Albert Land” is omitted, but the name of Grin- 
nell Land has not been restored. 

I think it ought to be restored. ; 

Mount Franklin was never reached by De Havett. ' If WSs 
simply seen bearing N. N. E. in the distance from tfje highest 
point in latitude reached by him. Whether it Wasj^mity pt 
sixty miles off, he knew not. 

On this revised Admiralty chart, it i& 
of Wellington Channel, notwithstanding" 
as he went along up that channel," that he saw 
MoUM Franklin of De Haven on that shore. 

But doubling around the peninsula which sej 
ton Channel from Jones’ Sound, he tra * 
wardly direction, and ascended a mountai 
the opposite side of this peninsula. 

This, I have no doubt, is the Mount Franklin of De Haven. 
It is in the direction that he gives it from the highest point of 
latitude reached by him; and as to its existence, he has said to 
me over and over again, “ There can be no doubt, for it was as 
palpable before my eyes as your face now is. How far it was 
from me I cannot say, but far or near, upon that N. N. E. line 
it stands, and there it will be found by whomsoever it may be 
sought.” . 

There is no evidence that there is any elevation deserving 
the name of u Mount” on the Wellington side of this peninsula, 
where this chart places the Mount Franklin. But upon the true 
line of bearing described by De Haven, a Mount has been found. 
I think, therefore, that Belcher’s 11 Elevation of 1,500 feet” on 
this chart is what De Haven saw and named in honor of the 
lost navigator, and that it ought to be so called on all charts. 

. I have deemed it a duty to the science to which we render 
homage, to say thu’s much upon this subject. For I am sure all 
that is necessary to cause the Admiralty chart of October, 1853, 
to be entirely suppressed, and to cause what is right to be done 
touching the Grinnell Land and Mount Franklin on the more 
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recent charts, is to invite, in a truth-loving spirit, the attention 
of the Royal Geographical Society, or any other English au¬ 
thority, to the subject. 

That Society, like the great body of the English nation, is 
composed of men who love right and hate wrong, and in whose 
sense of justice I have great reliance. 

I congratulate the Society upon the activity that has been 
and is now displayed by our own government and fellow-citizens 
in the various fields of geographical research. Kane, of the Navy, 
is now on a second exped.tion to the Arctic regions in search of 
Sir John Franklin and of Geographical lore. That expedition 
was, I may say, started here in this Society, and therefore, I 
need only remind you that our latest intelligence from it was 
20th July, 1853, when it had safely arrived at Upernavik. 

In 1850, Lieut. Wm. L. Herndon, United States Navy, was 
sent to explore the valley of the Amazon. He was directed to 
cross over the Andes from Lima, and reaching the head waters 
of that river, he was to follow it to the sea. 

The object of this expedition was eminently practical and 
highly important. It was to ascertain the present resources and 
future capabilities for trade and commerce of that magnificent 
water-shed. 

His Report has been published by order of Congress, and it will 
be found one of the most interesting, instructive, and valuable 
documents of the day. He ran a line of soundings from the 
sources of the Amazon, among the mountains, to its mouth un¬ 
der the line, and found it navigable for vessels of the largest 
class, from the sea to the base of the Andes, a distance of nearly 
3,500 miles. This expedition, besides the notes of its leader, 
brought home a valuable collection consisting of specimens of 
the flora and the fauna and other matter, illustrative of the phy¬ 
sical geography of that most interesting region of country. 
These have not been described for want of funds—82,500. 
Surely the government will furnish this sum, for if this collec¬ 
tion were worth sending for, it is certainly worth description. 

There is a close relation between the fauna and the flora of 
every country. The animal kingdom is based upon the vege^ 
table, and the flora, if you please, may be considered as the re¬ 
sultant of meteorological agencies—of heat and cold, of clouds 
and sunshine, of rain, dews, and the hygrometrical relations 
generally of the atmosphere. Now whatever is calculated to 
throw light upon these conditions, has a bearing upon your fa¬ 
vorite science, for the fauna and the flora of a country consti¬ 
tute the most striking features in its physical geography’ 

The capacities of the country drained by the Amazon to sus¬ 
tain population are thought to be the greatest in the world, and 
with a population equalling that of Belgium to the square mile— 
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tliat river basin includes an area that is large enough to sustain 
a population of Six Hundred Millions. Its seed-time is per¬ 
petual, its harvests never end, and its capacity to sustain popu¬ 
lation lias been computed to be fourfold that of Belgium. 

The winds and currents of the sea are such as to place the 
Atlantic ports of the United States on the wayside of all nations, 
either going or coming from the mouth of the Amazon. There¬ 
fore, there is no region of country beyond our own borders, the 
physical geography of which is more interesting to the people 
of the United States. 

Commerce, or rather produce, the basis of commerce, may be 
regarded as one of the exponents of physical geography ; for 
explain to me the physical geography of a country, and I will 
tell you of what productions it is capable. In this sense, there¬ 
fore, all South America is calculated to be peculiarly interesting 
to the American citizen, because it has in the future such pow¬ 
erful bearings upon the commerce of his country. 

One of the most striking features about the Amazon is well 
described by a sailor boy that belonged to Herndon’s expedi¬ 
tion. It bears upon the geography of that country, because it 
is illustrative of its present condition, and therefore I may be 
excused for quoting it. 

Richards is a young man, who, without the advantages of a 
liberal education, had been brought up on a farm in Virginia. 
He had shipped on board the U. S. frigate Raritan for a cruise 
in the Pacific. Leaving that ship, he joined Herndon’s party 
in Lima. lie had seen the waves in their majesty, and the storm 
in its grandeur, off Cape Horn. In his voyage to the Amazon, 
and across the Andes,, he had visited the famous quicksilver 
mines of Huancavalica and had walked through its modern mo¬ 
nolithic caves, whose pink-stained arches, groins and columns 
are of the richest myths—the classic Titicaca of the Incas— 
and crossed the river Desaguadero, running from it, and which 
the natives assured him, sometimes running back up stream, 
empties into it. He had crossed the Andes where the scenery 
was wildness itself. 

Descending their Eastern slopes, he had been enabled at one 
view to comprehend the whole range of the vegetable gamut 
from the regions of eternal snow on the mountain peaks, to the 
luscious climes of everlasting summer in the plains below. And 
in these plains he had seen the vegetable kingdom rioting in 
new forms and teeming with new fruits—a tree whose fruit 
is bread, standing to the native in place of a bakery ; an¬ 
other, which, with its juice, performs to him the office of a 
cow; and another, whose nuts stand him in the stead of can¬ 
dles ; and another that grew and flourished in spite of the 
il Maine Liquor Law,” for it was itself a natural distillery. 
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These were things, and objects, and scenes, well calculated to 
make powerful impressions upon a mind like Richards', and won¬ 
dering which of them had made the strongest, I said, “ Pray, Mr. 
Richards, what of all that you have seen during this most inter¬ 
esting expedition struck you as being the most strange ?” 
u What struck me as the most strange and wonderful ?” “ Yes.” 

“ Why, that such a country as is the valley of the Amazon 
should, in the middle of the 19th century, be a wilderness.” 

To the glory of the Republic, be it said, no moves by the 
State are hailed with more enthusiasm by the popular voice 
than those which have for their object the opening up by the 
lights of science and the arts of peace, of new fields to commer¬ 
cial enterprise or the extending of those already opened. It is 
to be hoped that we may soon see properly equipped expeditions 
steaming up the Amazon, and its magnificent tributaries, for ex¬ 
ploration and discovery; for Herndon was necessarily so re¬ 
stricted as to equipment, that he could do but little more than 
one can who should undertake to drift down that river on a log. 

Some of the strongest contrasts in geography are, perhaps, to 
be found in the region of country drained by this mighty river. 
The late Gen. Illingworth, an Englishman, and a soldier of great 
worth, who joined the patriot cause of South America at its 
dawn, and who died but a few months ago, holding the office of 
Secretary of State in the Republic of Ecuador, mentions, in a 
letter written not long before his death, one of those mountain, 
plain, sea, and river contrasts, the like of which is, perhaps, no¬ 
where else to be seen. In speaking of the Amazonian tributa¬ 
ries of Ecuador, he says :— 

u I cannot, however, but repeat here, that a singular topo¬ 
graphical phenomenon presents itself in the Ecuadorean section 
of the Andes. At the back, or to the eastward of Ambato, some 
unknown convulsion of nature has broken the chain of the Cor¬ 
dilleras, and opened a vast gap or chasm, from west to east, 
where the deep stream of the Pastaza is formed, receiving the 
waters of the peopled districts of Riobamba, Ambato, and La- 
tacunga. It may be supposed, therefore, that a person on an 
elevated point, near Ambato, and with a favorable atmosphere, 
might see the Pacific Ocean, and the course of the tributary 
Pastaza, descending through the Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean. 

' In the month of September, 1821, and on an elevation a few 
leagues to the westward of Ambato, I had the pleasure of view¬ 
ing the above-mentioned gap in the Andes ; and, on facing to 
the westward, I beheld, for a full quarter of an hour, the line of 
our coast, the Island of Puna, and the dark blue shade of the 
Pacific Ocean. The sun was setting, and the evening clear.” 

There, with the waters of a navigable river at his feet, cours¬ 
ing down to the Atlantic on one hand, he saw on the other the 
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island of Puna, in the Gulf of Guayaquil, the great South Sea, 
and the Pacific shores of his own little Republic. 

Lieut. Page, in the United States steamer Water-Witch, with 
a complement of most excellent officers, is engaged in an explo¬ 
ration of the Rio de La Plata, and its tributaries. This river is 
the Mississippi of the Southern Hemisphere. Lieut. Page is 
well supplied with instruments and means. He has with him a 
photographic apparatus, with all the appliances which ingenuity 
has lent to modern geographical research. He and his officers 
know what to do with them. They love work, and rejoice in 
their mission. I expect, therefore, when his survey is done, 
that we shall know much about the basin of that river, its com¬ 
mercial resources, active and dormant; its present capabilities 
and future capacities—in short, that the geography, in its widest 
sense, of that great hydrographic basin, will be then quite as 
well understood as that of our own Missouri. 

My last letter from him is dated October 1st, 1853. He was 
then with his steamer at the city of Ascencion, on the Paraguay 
River. He had not found a single bar, sand-bank, or sawyer, 
to interrupt his progress. On the contrary, he carried twenty 
feet of water up to the city, which is farther from the mouth of 
the Rio de La Plata than St. Louis is from the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

Lieut. Gilliss, U. S. N., is preparing for publication his labors 
as the Director of the Astronomical Expedition to Chili. He is 
an officer of the most untiring industry, and we may expect 
from him valuable contributions to our knowledge touching the 
geography and statistics of that interesting country. 

Lieut. McRae, one of his associates, who returned to the 
United States, by crossing the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, has 
gone back to make further investigations. He too will, in due 
time, be ready with his mite, to cast it into the common geo¬ 
graphical treasury of the world. 

Lieut. Chas. H. Davis is diligently at work with the second 
number of the American Nautical Almanac. That work, so 
creditable to its conductor, so honorable to the country, so ben¬ 
eficial to its commercial and navigating interests, will be mighty 
in the cause of geographical science. That other great geo¬ 
graphical problem, which has engaged the attention of the world 
as long as the Northwest Passage—and has been a day-dream 
with the men of England, has not escaped the attention of gov¬ 
ernment in these stirring geographical times. 

The project of a Ship Canal across the Isthmus of Darien 
has been renewed, and it is about to be presented to the world, 
under more favorable auspices than it has ever yet been. 
Lieut. Strain, U. S. N., sailed last December, with an excellent 
corps of young officers, in the United States steamer Cyane, for 
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the purpose of examining that route thoroughly. There is, 
therefore, in store among the labors of that party, another valu¬ 
able contribution to the general stock of human knowledge. 

Anchoring in Caledonia Bay, on this side, he will, from that 
beautiful sheet of water, enter the valley of the river Caledonia, 
which discharges there, and tracing this water shed to the 
44 divide” between the two oceans, he will cross over, and de¬ 
scend through the valley of the Savannah River, to the Bay of 
San Miguel—another fine harbor, through which the waters of 
this river reach the great South Sea. 

America has done but little for the geography, in one sense, 
of the 44 grand ocean,” as some of the early navigators called 
the Pacific, since Lieut. Wilkes was there about fifteen years 
ago. But fresh instalments to the geographical treasury of the 
world are already on their way home from those regions, and a 
new expedition is on its way out for more. 

Commodore Perry, with his accustomed energy, has already 
had surveys made of several important places in the East, 
among them, the harbor of Jeddo, which is described by his of¬ 
ficers as one of the boldest and most beautiful sheets of water 
in the world, not excepting the harbor of San Francisco, or of 
Naples, or of Rio, nor your own lovely bay. “ We ascend¬ 
ed,” says Lieutenant Bent, of the Mississippi, in a private letter, 
“ to within about seven miles (in a straight line) of Jeddo, car¬ 
rying from 40 to 17 fathoms water all the way. This was nine¬ 
teen miles nearer the capital than any foreign vessel had ever 

f reviously been. This occurred after the reception, (of which 
will speak presently ;) and as everything had gone on very 
successfully, the Commodore did not wish to do anything that 
would militate against the advantages we had obtained, or he 
would have gone, I imagine, in sight of the city, which was hid¬ 
den from us only by a point of land some three miles ahead. 

“ This is the finest sheet of water in the world, not excepting 
Rio and San Francisco. Thirty-five by twenty-five miles in 
diameter, surrounded by numerous snug coves, and most lovely 
shores, it contains not a single island, except close along its bor¬ 
ders, and seems perfectly clear from obstructions of any kind to 
navigation. It connects with the ocean by a strait, ranging 
from ten to fifteen miles in width, and forty fathoms in depth.” 
He is constructing a chart of that harbor: 

Ringgold, with his squadron, has just about this time entered 
fairly upon the field of his operations, which includes the North 
Pacifie Ocean, with its arms, straits, and gulfs. That is the larg¬ 
est surveying squadron now afloat under any flag. And never has 
any nation sent forth an expedition in the cause of science better 
fitted and found than that is. For accurate work and practical 
results it has with all the means and appliances that government, 
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in the indulgence of an enlightened liberality, could suggest, or 
that science, ingenuity, and the improvements of the age, could 
bestow. His squadron consists of five vessels. He is assisted 
by a corps of young and accomplished officers, who have en¬ 
tered upon this service with him con amore. 

These constitute the element of success. We may expect, 
therefore, in the course of the next three years, much valuable 
information concerning the North Pacific Ocean ; for discove¬ 
ries and results, as fast as made and obtained, are to be sent 
home to the Hydrographical Bureau of the Navy, for publi¬ 
cation. 

Thus we have, or will have, to enrich our archives, De Haven 
and Kane in the Frozen Sea ; Strain and Herndon, with Gibbon 
his companion, in the Torrid Zone ; Perry and Ringgold in 
the East, with Page, and Gilliss, and McRae, in the West. 

Nor should I forget the line of deep-sea soundings, especially, 
which was run last summer by Lieut. Berryman, commanding 
United States brig Dolphin, from the neighborhood of New¬ 
foundland to that of Ireland. That line has important and 
practical bearings upon the question of a Submarine Telegraph 
between Europe and America. There is bottom for it. 

From Newfoundland to Ireland the distance between the 
nearest points is about 1,600 miles, and the bottom of the sea 
between the two places is a plateau* which seems to have been 
placed there especially for the purpose of holding the wires of a 
Submarine Telegraph, and of keeping them out of harm's way. 
It is neither too deep nor too shallow. Yet it is so deep that 
the wires being once landed, will remain forever beyond the 
reach of vessels, anchors, icebergs, and drifts of any kind ; and 
so shallow that the wires may be readily lodged upon the bot¬ 
tom. 

The depth of this plateau is quite regular, gradually increasing 
from the shores of Newfoundland, to the depth of from 1,500 to 
2,000 fathoms as you approach the other side. 

The distance between Ireland and Cape Charles or Cape St. 
Louis, in Labrador, is somewhat less than the distance from any 
part of Ireland to the nearest point in Newfoundland. 

I do not pretend to consider the question as to the possibility 
of finding a time calm enough, the sea smooth enough, a wire 
long enough to carry and lay a coil of wire 1,600 miles in 
length; though I have no fears but that the enterprise and in¬ 
genuity of the age, whenever called on with these problems, will 
be ready with a satisfactory and practical solution of them. I 
simply address myself at this time to the question, in so far as 
the bottom of the sea is concerned ; and as far as the greatest 
practical difficulty will, I apprehend, be found, after reaching 
soundings at either end of the line, and not in the deep sea. 
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A wire, laid across from either of the above-named places on 
this side, would pass to the north of the Grand Banks, and rest 
on that beautiful plateau to which I have alluded, and where the 
water of the sea appears to be as quiet and as completely at rest 
as it is at the bottom of a mill pond. 

It is proper that the reasons should be stated for the inference 
that there are no perceptible currents, and no abrading agents 
at work at the bottom of the sea upon this telegraphic plateau. 

I derive this inference from the study of a physical fact, 
which I little dreamed when I sought it, had any such bearings. 

It is unnecessary to allude here to the rich germs which phy¬ 
sical facts, apparently the most striking, are often found to con¬ 
tain. That great achievement which has harnessed the light¬ 
ning and made one of the imponderable agents of the universe 
a messenger for man, has its root in the little physical fact that 
was first observed by a philosopher with regard to the legs of a 
dead frog. 

So too with regard to these deep-sea soundings, and the 
carefully labelled specimens from the bottom. When asked, as 
I have often been, for the cui bono touching that last, I have 
found myself under the necessity of answering the question, by 
asking, with Franklin, “ What is the use of the new-born babe ?” 

Berryman brought up, with Brooke’s deep-sea sounding appa¬ 
ratus, specimens of the bottom from this plateau. 

I sent them to Professor Bailey, of West Point, for examina¬ 
tion under his microscope. This he kindly gave them, and that 
eminent microscopist was quite as much surprised to find, as I 
was to learn, that all these specimens of deep-sea soundings are 
filled with microscopic shells. “ Not a ])article of sand or gravel 
exists in them” . 

These little shells, therefore, suggest the fact that there are no 
currents at the bottom of the sea whence they came ; that 
Brooke’s lead found them where they were deposited in their 
burial-place, after having lived and died on the surface, and by 
gradually sinking were lodged on the bottom. 

Had there been currents at the bottom, there would have 
swept and abraded and mingled up with these microscopic re¬ 
mains, the debris of the bottom of the sea, such as ooze, sand, 
gravel, and other matter. But not a particle of sand or travel 
was found among them. Hence the inference, that those depths 
of the sea were not disturbed, either by waves or currents. 

Consequently a telegraphic wire once lodged there, there it 
would remain, as completely beyond the reach of accident as it 
would if buried in air-tight cases. 

Therefore, so far as the bottom of the deep sea between New¬ 
foundland, or the Northern Cape at the mouth of the St. Law- 
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rence and Ireland is concerned, the practicability of a submarine 
telegraph across the Atlantic is proved. 

But while the Navy has been thus occupied in winning lau¬ 
rels as green—may I not say as green , because they are won in 
times of peace and in the cause of knowledge and of truth, 
in the advancement of science and in aid of that progress 
which is upward and onward—may I not therefore say as green 
as any with which it is possible for the hand of grim-visaged 
war to deck the brows of victors in his battles of heroes in his 
cause ? 

But while the Navy has been thus busied abroad, the Army 
and other branches of the public service have not been idle at 
home. The Coast Survey is a long-established institution. A 
report of its proceedings is annually made to Congress. Gentle¬ 
men are familiar with the value of its labors, and therefore it is 
only necessary in this connection to refer to it as an establish¬ 
ment that has done and is doing much for those departments of 
knowledge which it is the especial object of this society to 
cultivate. 

In the same category comes the Hydrographic Survey, by the 
Army, of the great American Lakes. That work, too, is being 
pushed forward even with more than its wonted vigor. It has 
already enriched one department of geography with an import¬ 
ant discovery. You know it has been said that the bottom 
of Lake Huron especially, was far below the level of the sea. 
Captain Macomb informs me that nowhere in that lake has he 
been able to find water more than 420 feet deep, which places 
the bottom of that lake far above the surface of the sea. 

The Mexican Boundary Commission is busily engaged in 
bringing up its results. 

Besides these there are various parties at work exploring 
routes across the wilderness for the Great Pacific Railway. 
Lieutenant Williamson is on the Pacific slope running his lines 
with the spirit level and the theodolite. Gov. Stevens is at the 
North, Lieut. Whipple is at the South ; and Gunnison—-alas, 
poor Gunnison!—was in the middle. 

Science has its achievements and peace its triumphs, yet how 
much does it not sometimes cost to win them ! Lieut. Bellot, of 
the French Navy, upon the ice of the Polar Basin, Lieut. Gun¬ 
nison, of the American Army, upon the great “ divide” which 
separates the waters of the Atlantic from the waters of the Pa¬ 
cific, have each fallen victims to the cause of that science whose 
achievements we celebrate. Though far apart, they were fellow- 
laborers in the same cause. They both were in search of a 
commercial route to Cathay. 

Two more gallant spirits, two men more richly endowed with 
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the accomplishments of officers, and the qualities of gentlemen, 
never fell before the ruthless hand of the savage, or the remorse¬ 
less billows of the sea. The English have resolved to erect at 
Greenwich a monument to Bellot. Shall we be less mindful 
of our own than they are of strangers? No. Let us resolve, 
when this railroad is finished, to erect in the middle of it, and on 
some towering mountain-peak, a monument to that gallant young 
soldier. Place it on the summit of the highest hill-top, where it 
may catch the first rays of the morning sun as he rises from the 
Atlantic, and where his parting beams, as he sinks to rest in the 
Pacific, may linger longest. 

Nor should I omit to mention among the valuable labors of 
the officers of the army, the very successful and interesting 
exploration of the Zuni River, by Captain Sitgreaves, U. S. 
Army, and his party. Much of the ground that this officer 
travelled over is new. 

Besides these, Fremont and Beale have also been striving 
with the Indians, and struggling with the snows of that great 
“ divide,”—the latter with that daring and gallantry which has 
challenged our admiration on former occasions, the former with 
a degree of zeal and energy that has seldom been equalled, 
never surpassed. 

We owe to him much of our geographical information concern¬ 
ing that region of the country, and he has made contributions 
which have been acknowledged and appreciated wherever geogra¬ 
phy is cultivated as a science. An enthusiastic amateur, that 
brave explorer is now there at his own risk and expense, for the 
purpose of solving certain questions which in his former expe¬ 
ditions he was unable to resolve. 

From this hasty review' of what has been recently done and of 
what is doing for geography by the government and the people 
of the United States, it appears that few countries have ever at 
any time been able to boast of more activity in this department 
of scientific research and discovery. And which of these expe¬ 
ditions has not the public mind followed with interest, and plea¬ 
sure, and profit ? To the honor of our free institutions and of a 
free people be it said, not one. The popular will is in favor of 
them all. 

But though much has been done, these researches and these 
expeditions have, as they have made their advances, served to 
extend the horizon, have given us new' lights, and show us that 
much yet remains to be done. Prominent among the agenda 
of this society during the coming year, is to foster by its in¬ 
fluence and its counsels another expedition up the Amazon like 
Page's in the La Plata. The Amazon is at our own doors, and 
we begin with it. I shall only allude to one other w r hich cannot 
fail to commend itself to the good offices and favorable consid- 
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eration of this society, and that is the exploration of the Valley 
of the Amour in Mantchouria. This river I believe belongs to 
Russia, though its navigation was ceded to China by Peter the 
Great in 1689. That was before modern science and enterprise 
could have been brought to bear upon it; consequently, unless 
a party be sent to explore it from some of the States of Christen¬ 
dom, it will continue to rest in its present darkness for other 
centuries. 

“ In almost every point of view,” says Findlay, in his Direc¬ 
tory for the Pacific Ocean, published in 1851, “ the Amour is the 
most valuable stream in Northern Asia. Of all the large rivers 
of that boundless region, it is the only one that empties itself 
into a navigable part of the universal ocean. It is, in fact, the 
only highway of nature that directly connects the central 
steppes of Asia with the rest of the world. But the political 
arrangements of man have decreed otherwise; and at this mo¬ 
ment the Amour is infinitely less useful as a channel of traffic 
than almost any one of the land-locked rivers of Siberia. The 
navigation of the Amour was given, it is understood, for the 
privilege of holding a fair at Kiakhta, or establishing a factory 
at Pekin, which, according to Sir George Simpson, has turned 
out a poor compensation for the loss of this valuable artery to 
Central Asia; and by which cession the Russian possessions of 
Kamschatka and the islands beyond are reduced to half their 
value. 

The* researches concerning the winds and the currents of the 
sea, which have been carried on at the Observatory, enable me 
to say that the climate of that river basin corresponds to that 
of our lake basin, including the valley drained by the St. Law¬ 
rence, the Hudson, and the rivers of the New-England States 
generally. And what the commerce between these States and 
river basins with Europe is, such may be, and, in time, will be 
the commerce between the Amour and the Pacific States of this 
Union. China is in a state of revolution, and one of the first 
things after the revolutionists get firmly seated in power, will be, 
no doubt, an attempt on the part of the United States to form a 
commercial treaty with that people upon more liberal principles. 
And that this treaty might be made with eyes open, how impor¬ 
tant is it that our diplomatists should have full and complete 
information as to that immense Amour country, as to the naviga¬ 
tion and navigability of that river, and as to its present capabil¬ 
ities and future capacities for trade and commerce. It is to be 
hoped that the enlightened statesman at the head of the Navy 
Department will, ere long, feel himself at liberty to organize 
such an expedition. 

There has been set on foot during the last year another move 
by the United States, which, in the judgment of many, is calcu- 
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lated to have important and wholesome bearings upon the phys¬ 
ical geography of the world. I allude to the Maritime Conference 
at Brussels, which was held by invitation of this government, 
and in which were represented, in the persons of twelve dele¬ 
gates, the principal maritime powers. 

The labors of those twelve men, as they sat in conference 
around the table at Brussels, had for their object to convert 
every well-appointed ship, as she sails across the ocean, into a 
floating observatory, and to unite the whole sea-faring world 
into one general system of physical research. And thus an at¬ 
tempt, a well-directed attempt, has been made to bring the sea 
regularly within the domains of philosophical research. But 
the atmosphere embraces the land as well as the sea. It is a 
whole, and as such, its agencies, its phenomena, and its laws 
ought to be studied. And why should not the same concert of 
action and uniformity of observation which Holland, and Den¬ 
mark, and Spain, and Portugal, Sweden, Russia, Norway, Bel¬ 
gium, Prussia, England and the United States have agreed, at 
the recommendation of the Brussels Conference, to extend to 
the sea,—why should not the same uniformity and concert be 
extended also to the land ? 

It is now proposed to convoke in Brussels a general Meteoro¬ 
logical Congress, which shall consist of one or more delegates 
from every Christian nation, and that it shall be the duty of this 
assemblage to devise a plan of meteorological research, which, 
including both sea and land, may become universal. Quetelet 
and Kreil, Hanstein, Kupffer, Buys Ballot, Airy, Secchi, Lamont, 
Sabine, James, and Jansen, and Beechey, with a host of others, 
have expressed themselves in favor of it. 

But, for it to commend itself to the favorable consideration of 
this society and to its active supporters, it is only necessary to 
say that the proposition is one which promises many highly im¬ 
portant and useful results. Nor does it call either upon the 
government or individuals for any heavy expenditure. 

As a consequence of the discoveries to which the investiga¬ 
tions made by the Navy, touching the phenomena of the sea, 
have given rise, a new department of science has been added to 
the stores of human knowledge. Perhaps the expression is too 
strong; therefore, I will say the corner-stone for a new depart¬ 
ment of science has been laid, and I quote Humboldt for au¬ 
thority. 

According to that great and wise man, a new branch of 
science has recently sprung up on this side of the water. It is 
styled Physical Geography of the Sea, and to the American Na¬ 
vy he ascribes the honor of originating it. As some of the first 
fruits of it, I have the pleasure of exhibiting to you two plates,* 

* Vide Plates XIV. and XV., 6th Edition Maury’s Sailing Directions. 
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one showing the shape of the basin which holds the waters of 
the Atlantic. This delineation is to the solid part of the earth’s 
crust, which is under the water, what a map of the country is to 
its mountain ranges and other contrasts on the same solid crust 
above the sea level. The other is a vertical section from one 
side of the Atlantic to the other. These two delineations are 
the results of deep-sea soundings made by officers of the Navy. 

These soundings were at first unsatisfactory, because the plan 
upon which they were conducted never contemplated bringing 
up the plummet; indeed, to bring it up from great depths was 
considered impracticable; therefore there was an uncertainty 
about them ;—there was a feeling in the public mind of vague¬ 
ness with regard to their results. How do you know that the 
plummet has reached the bottom ? Let us have specimens, was 
the cry. 

In this stage of the undertaking, a clever young officer of the 
Navy—Passed Midshipman J. M. Brooke, who was at the time 
serving with me at the Observatory, came to my relief, and sup¬ 
plied by his ingenuity the very desideratum which was so much 
wanted. He arranged a deep-sea sounding apparatus, so that 
when the plummet struck the bottom, it would become detached 
from the line, leaving attached to the latter a small iron bolt, 
which would bring up specimens from the bottom. 

Last summer and fall Lieut. Berryman, of the Dolphin, gave 
this apparatus a fair trial, and brought up with it specimens from 
the bottom at the depth of 12,000 feet. Samples of these spe¬ 
cimens were sent to Professor Bailey, of West Point, for exam¬ 
ination under his microscope. He kindly undertook the study 
of them, and as his letter, reporting the result, is short, perhaps 
you will permit me to read it:— 

“ West Point, Nov . 29, 1853. 

a My Dear Sir —I am greatly obliged to you for the deep 
soundings you sent me last week, and I have looked at them 
with great interest. They are exactly what I wanted to get 
hold of—the bottom of the ocean at the depth of more than two 
miles ! I hardly hoped ever to have a chance of examining— 
yet, thanks to Brooke’s contrivance, we have it clean and free 
from grease, so that it can at once be put under the microscope. 
I was greatly delighted to find that all these deep soundings are 
filled with microscopic shells ; not a particle of sand or gravel 
exists in them. They are chiefly made up of perfect little cal¬ 
careous shells (Foraminifera,) and contain, also, a small number 
of silicious shells (Diatomaceae.) 

It is not probable that these animals lived at the depths where 
these shells are found, but I rather think that they inhabit the 
waters near the surface; and when they die their shells settle to 
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the bottom. With reference to this point, I shall be very glad 
to examine bottles of water from various depths which were 
brought home by the Dolphin, and any similar materials, either 
‘bottom* or water from other localities. I shall study them 
carefully. # * The results already obtained are of very 
great interest, and have many important bearings on geology 
and zoology. # # 

“1 hope you will induce as many as possible to collect sound¬ 
ings with Brooke’s lead in all parts of the world, so that we can 
map out the animalculse as you have the whales. Get your 
whalers also to collect mud from pancake ice, &c., in the polar 
regions—this is always full of interesting microscopic forms.” 

Truly, these results are suggestive: they seem to form but a 
slender clue, indeed—do these little mites of shells, by which the 
chambers of the deep are to be threaded, and mysteries of the 
ocean revealed ; yet in right hands and to right minds, they are 
sure guides to both light and knowledge. 

The first noticeable thing the microscope gives of these speci¬ 
mens is, that all of them are of the animal, not one of the min¬ 
eral kingdom. 

The ocean teems with life, we know. Of the four elements 
of the old philosophers—fire, earth, air and water, perhaps the 
sea most of all abounds with living creatures. 

The space occupied on the surface of our planet, by the dif¬ 
ferent families of animals, and their remains, is inversely as the 
size of he individual. 

The smaller the animal the greater the space occupied by his 
remains. Though not invariably the case, yet this rule, to a 
certain extent, is true, and will, therefore, answer our present 
purposes, which are simply those of illustration. 

Take the elephant and his remains, or a microscopic animal 
and his, and compare them. The contrast, as to space occupied, 
is as striking as that of the coral reef or island with the dimen¬ 
sions of the whale. The graveyard that would hold the coral¬ 
lines is larger than the graveyard that would hold the elephants. 

As Professor Bailey remarks, the animalculse, whose remains 
Brooke’s lead has brought up from the bottom of the deep sea, 
probably did not live or die there. They would have had no 
light there, and their frail little textures would have been sub¬ 
jected in their growth to a pressure upon them of a column of 
water 12,000 feet high, equal to the weight of 400 atmospheres. 
They probably lived and died near the surface, where they could 
feel the genial influences of both light and heat, and were buried 
in the lichen caves below, after death. 

Brooke’s lead and the microscope, therefore, it would seem, 
are about to teach us to regard the ocean in a new light. Its 
bosom, which teems with animal life, its face, upon which time 
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writes no wrinkles, makes no impression, are, it would now seem, 
obedient to the great law of change as is any department what¬ 
ever, either of the animal or the vegetable kingdom. It is now 
suggested that, henceforward, we should view the surface of the 
sea as a nursery, teeming with nascent organism; its depths, as 
the cemetery for families of living creatures that outnumber the 
sands on the sea-shore for multitude. 

Where there is a nursery, hard by there will be found also a 
graveyard—such is the condition of the animal world. But it 
never occurred to us before, to consider the surface of the sea 
one wide nursery, its every ripple as a cradle, and its bottom as 
one vast burial-place. 

On those parts of the solid portions of the earth’s crust which 
are at the bottom of the atmosphere, various agents are at work, 
levelling both upward and downward. Heat and cold, rain and 
sunshine, the winds and the streams, all assisted by the forces of 
gravitation, are unceasingly washing away the high places, and 
as perpetually filling up the low. 

But in contemplating the levelling agencies that are at work 
upon the solid portions of the crust of our planet which are at 
the bottom of the sea, we had come, almost, to the conclusion 
that these levelling agents are powerless there. 

In the deep sea there are no abrading processes at work; nei¬ 
ther frosts nor rains are felt there; and the force of gravitation 
is so paralyzed down there, that it cannot use half its power, as 
on the dry land, in tearing the overhanging rock from the pre¬ 
cipice and casting it down in the valley below. 

When, therefore, I was treating of the basin of the Atlantic 
on another occasion, the imagination was disposed to regard the 
waters of the sea as a vast cushion placed between the air and 
the bottom of the ocean, to protect and defend it from these 
abrading agencies of the atmosphere. 

The geological clock may, thought I, strike new periods; its 
hands may point to era after era; but so long as the ocean re¬ 
mains in its basin, so long as its bottom is covered with blue 
water, so long must the deep furrows and strong contrasts in the 
solid crust below, stand out ruggedly and boldly rugged. No¬ 
thing can fill up the hollows there; no agent now at work, that 
we know of, can descend into its depths and level off the floors 
of the sea. 

But it now seems that we forget these oceans of animalculae, 
that make the sea sparkle and glow with life. They are secret¬ 
ing from its surface solid matter for the very purpose of filling 
up those cavities below. 

Those little marine insects are building their habitations at 
the surface, and when they die, their remains, in vast multitudes, 
sink down, and settle upon the bottom. They are the atoms 
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out of which mountains are formed—plains spread out. Our 
marl beds, the clay in our river bottoms, large portions of many 
of the great basins of the earth, are composed of the remains of 
just such little creatures as these, which the ingenuity of Brooke, 
and the industry of Berryman, have enabled us to fish up from 
the depth of more than two miles below the sea level. 

These foraminifera, therefore, when living, may have been 
preparing the ingredients for the fruitful soil of a land that some 
earthquake or upheaval, in ages far away in the future, may be 
sent to cast up from the bottom of the sea. 

The study of these “sunless treasures,” recovered with so 
much ingenuity from the rich bottom of the sea, suggests new 
views concerning the physical economy of the ocean. 

I have endeavored to show how sea-shells and marine insects 
may, by reason of the offices which they perform, be regarded 
as compensations in that exquisite system of physical machinery 
by which the harmonies of nature are preserved. 

The treasures of the lead, and revelations of the microscope, 
present the insects of the sea in a new light. We behold them 
now, serving not only as compensations by which the motions 
of the water in its channels of circulation are regulated, but also 
acting as checks and balances, by which the equipoise between 
the solid and the fluid matter of the earth is preserved. 

Should it be established that these microscopic creatures live 
at the surface, and are only buried at the bottom of the sea, we 
may then view them as conservators of the ocean ; for, in the 
offices which they perform, they assist to preserve its status by 
maintaining the purity of its waters. 

It is admitted that the salts of the sea come from the land, and 
that they consist of the soluble matter which the rains wash out 
from the fields, and which the rivers bring down to the sea. 

The waters of the Mississippi and the Amazon, with all the 
streams and rivers of the world, both great and small, hold in 
solution large quantities of lime, soda, iron and other matter. 
They discharge annually into the sea an amount of this soluble 
matter, which, if precipitated and collected into one mass, would 
no doubt surprise and astonish the boldest speculator with its 
magnitude. 

This soluble matter cannot be evaporated. Once in the ocean, 
there it must remain; and as the rivers are continually pouring 
in fresh supplies, the sea, it has been argued, must continue to 
become more and more salt. 

Now the rivers convey to the sea this solid matter mixed with 
fresh water, which, being lighter than that of the ocean, remains 
for a considerable time at or near the surface. Here, the mi¬ 
croscopic organisms of the deep-sea lead are continually at work, 
secreting this same lime and soda, &c., and extracting from the 
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sea-water all this solid matter as fast as the rivers bring it down 
and empty it into the sea. 

Thus, we haul up from the deep sea specimens of dead ani¬ 
mals, and recognize in them the remains of creatures which, 
though invisible to the naked eye, have nevertheless assigned to 
them a most important office in the physical economy of the 
universe, viz.: that of regulating the saltness of the sea. 

This suggests many contemplations. Among them, one in 
which the ocean is presented as a vast chemical bath, in which 
the solid parts of the earth are washed, filtered, and precipitated 
again on solid matter, but in a new form, and with fresh pro¬ 
perties. 

Doubtless, it is only a readaptation, though it may be in an 
improved form, of old, and perhaps effete matter, to the uses and 
well-being of man. 

These are speculations merely ; they may be fancies without 
foundations, but idle they are not, I am sure; for when we come 
to consider the agents by which the physical economy of this 
our earth is regulated, by which this or that result is brought 
about and accomplished in this beautiful system of terrestrial 
arrangements—we are utterly amazed at the offices which have 
been performed, the work which has been done by the animal- 
culae. 

But whence come the little calcareous shells, which Brookes 
lead has brought up in proof of its sounding from the depth of 
two miles and a quarter? Did they live in the surface waters 
immediately above ? or in their habitat in some remote part of 
the sea, whence, at their death, the currents were sent forth as 
pall-bearers, with the command to deposit their remains where 
the plummet found them ? 

In this view, these little organisms become doubly interesting. 
When dead, the descent of the shell to its final resting-place 
would not, it may be supposed, be very rapid. It would partake 
of the motion of the sea-water in which it lived and died, and 
probably be carried along with it in its channels of circulation 
for many a long mile. 

. The microscope, under the eye of Erenberg, has enabled us 
to put tallies on the wings of the wind, to learn ot them some¬ 
what concerning “ its circuits/' 

Now, may not these shells, which were so fine and impalpable 
that the officers of the Dolphin took them to be a mass of unc¬ 
tuous clay—may not, I say, these, with other specimens ot sound¬ 
ings yet to be collected, be all converted by the microscope into 
tallies for the waters of the different parts of the sea, by which 
the channels, through which the circulation of the ocean is car¬ 
ried on, are to be revealed ? 

Suppose that the dwelling-places of the little shells which com- 
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E ose this specimen from that part of the ocean be ascertained, 
y referring to living types, to be the Gulf of Mexico—and of 
that from Inis part of the ocean, the regions about Cape Horn— 
of another, the Arctic Ocean, &c. The habitat and burial-place, 
in every instance, we will suppose, are far removed from each 
other. By what agency, except through that of currents, can 
we suppose them to come from the place of their birth, and to 
be transported to that of their burial ? 

It is in vain to attempt to answer the cui bono in all the bear¬ 
ings of facts like these. Suffice it to say, they are physical 
facts; and in them, therefore, there is knowledge. They are 
facts which concern our planet, and touch the well-being or the 
rightly-knowing of its inhabitants; and, therefore, renewed at¬ 
tention to this subject of deep-sea soundings, and the specimens 
of the bottom that may be brought up, cannot fail to be regard¬ 
ed with increasing interest. 

There is something peculiarly attractive and interesting about 
the mysteries of the sea. There is a longing desire to know 
more of them. 

Man can never see, he can only touch, the bottom of the deep 
sea, and then only with the plummet. Whatever it brings up 
thence is, to the philosopher, matter of powerful interest; for 
by such information alone as he may gather from a most careful 
examination of such matter, the amount of human knowledge 
concerning nearly all that portion of our planet which is cover¬ 
ed by the sea, must depend. 

Every specimen of bottom from the deep sea is, therefore, to 
be regarded as a valuable contribution to the sources of human 
knowledge. And it is, in the judgment of right-minded men, a 
glorious privilege to have an opportunity of increasing the stock 
of human knowledge. 

As it regards the subject before us, the officers of the Amer¬ 
ican Navy are peculiarly favored. 

They, especially, have the means and implements for sounding 
the ocean to its greatest depths, for collecting specimens irom 
its bottom, as well as from its surface, and for trying its currents 
and its temperatures, both at and below the surface. 

The means of doing this are not only placed at their disposal* 
by an enlightened government, but it is by that government 
made their duty, as I am sure it will be their pleasure, to use 
them. 

I hope soon to have this interesting department of the phys¬ 
ical geography of the sea enriched, not only by specimens of 
bottom and soundings, but with various other materials and 
data collected by our ships afloat iu the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, the China seas, and elsewhere. 

I cannot find terms too strong to express my ideas as to the 
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sublime spectacle, which the world is about to afford, touching 
this united effort to investigate the laws which control the 
winds and currents of the sea. 

The observations that are to be made for this purpose are to 
be placed beyond the casualties of war. When Capt. Cook 
was on his celebrated voyage of discovery, war broke out be¬ 
tween France and England, and the French Government was 
asked, for the sake of his mission, not to molest him. 

The reply of the French King was : “ I war not against sci¬ 
ence and orders were given to officers of the French Navy, 
that if any of them should fall in with Capt. Cook, to recollect 
that he was the enemy of no man, but the friend of the human 
family; and they were commanded to treat him as such. 

The Brussels Conference has recommended a like immunity 
for the observations that are to be made under this general sys¬ 
tem of co-operation, of vessels of all nations at sea, and the 
government of the United States has endorsed it. 

By such a corps of observers—for, in addition to our own, 
the marine, both commercial and naval, of Holland, Prussia, 
Denmark, and Sweden ; of Belgium, Bremen, Hamburg, Russia, 
Portugal, and Spain, of Chili, Brazil, and Great Britain, are en-. 
listed, and are actually at work. 

By the labors of such multitudes, all catechizing nature to the 
same point, and questioning the winds and the waves for their 
secrets, we may expect many an answer that will have a bear¬ 
ing for man’s good, as to which we little dream. 

I may be pardoned for illustrating this position by an incident 
of recent occurrence. * 

The national heart is yet grieving for the terrible calamity,; 
and dreadful loss of life, which has recently occurred on board 
the steamer San Francisco, as she was bound hence to Cali for- y 
nia, with seven or eight hundred souls on board. f 

She was reported to have been seen on the 25th and 26th of* 
December, in a completely disabled condition. There was anx-1 
iety in the public mind, and a desire and readiness to send relief l 
to those gallant men. But which way or where to send vessels r 
and relief, who could tell ? I 

I was called on. After consulting that chart* on the wall, on!’ 
which the temperature of the surface-water of the ocean isf 
shown for each month, I was surprised to find that the limits ofif 
the Gulf Stream for the month of January were what thatj 
chart shows them to be. $ 

I discovered from this examination, that the San Francisco,! 
when seen on the 25th and 26th of December, instead of being? 
on the southern edge of the Gulf Stream, as was generally sup-t 

* Maury’s Wind and Current Charts—Thermal Chart, North Atlantic Series. | 
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posed, and as the common charts of navigation would seem to 
indicate, was actually north of the middle. 

The diagram there is taken from a chart, on which, for the 
information of the Navy Department, I described the position of 
the Gulf Stream for January, and drew lines to show the direc¬ 
tion in which the wreck had probably drifted, and the place 
where she would be most likely to be found. 

Happily, before any of the vessels sent in search of her had 
sailed, the Kilby, the Three Bells, and the Antarctic, had fallen 
in with, and relieved her. But this was not known at the time, 
and the instructions which, by request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Lgave to the Revenue Cutter from New-London, and 
which instructions were derived entirely from that chart, direct¬ 
ed the vessel to pass so near the place where the San Francisco 
went down, that had the Cutter been in time, she would have 
been in sight of the steamer when she went down. 

There has been recently commenced at the Observatory a 
chart, which it may be worth while to mention, as it bears upon 
the subject before us. It is what may be called a topographical 
'chart of the sea. The object of it is, by means ot the mate¬ 
rials which are afforded by the large corps of observers, who 
are co-operating with me in researches concerning the phenom¬ 
ena of the sea, to show those parts of the ocean where icebergs 
are seen, where snow falls, where water-spouts rise, where drift 
wood is found, where sea-weed, flying-fish, &c., are seen, 


Art. IK—PACIFIC RAILROAD—PLAN OF THE SOUTHERN CONTENTION. 

The following paper was prepared by Albert Pike, of Arkan¬ 
sas, as Chairman of this Committee, and is intended as a memoir 
to the several State Legislatures:— 

It is not intended by the Committee, in this communication, 
to enter at large upon the consideration of the necessity to the 
South of a railroad to the Pacific Ocean; or of the probable 
pecuniary profits of such a road to the shareholders. We have 
reached a point (and so the action of the Convention indicates) 
when these matters may be taken for granted. They have be¬ 
come self-evident propositions, assuming which as true, we may 
procveed to the discussion of the means by which the desired 
object is to be effected. ^ 

Nevertheless, as the plan suggested by the Convention pi^, 
poses an organization of the Southern and South-western States^ 
and the nations on the frontier, identified with them in interest 
and institutions, there are some considerations in regard to the 
VOL. XVII.—no. vj. 4 
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necessity of this road to the slaveholding States, to which it is 
but proper that the Committee should very briefly allude. 

Power has never dwelt long anywhere, without first being 
used and afterwards abused. The temptation to him who pos¬ 
sesses it, to use and abuse it, is irresistible. The Northern 
States now have, and must always hereafter have, a continually 
increasing majority in both branches of the National Legislature. 
It is only by a perfect harmony and concert of action among 
themselves, that the Southern States can be enabled to maintain 
their just rights and their dignity in, the Union. 

The constitution forbids their forming any political league or 
compact among themselves. They can make no treaties with 
foreign powers, coin no money, emit no bills of credit, maintain 
no navy. Up to this time, each has been isolated from the 
other, with no alliances of any kind to knit them together and 
enable them to present a firm front against aggression. 

To demonstrate to the Northern States that there are modes 
by which the Southern States can unite themselves together 
as one man, strictly within the Constitution, for a legitimate, 
peaceful and laudable purpose, calculated inimitably to increase 
their wealth, prosperity and power; that they can do this by 
becoming, as no one can deny they have the right to become, 
stockholders in a corporation chartered by one of themselves ; 
by devoting to a great object their united means, and those of 
their citizens, and by finding a way to the trade of China and 
the Indies, over foreign soil, if need be, purchased and owned 
by the corporation,—would be worth to the South ten times 
the cost of a railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

It would be not only illiberal and unjust, but absurd; to argue 
that a large proportion of the people of the Northern States is 
not sincerely and from patriotic considerations, attached to the 
Constitution and Union of the United States. But that feeling 
unfortunately does not gain strength as generation follows gen¬ 
eration. The children do not revere the Union as their fathers 
did. And in the stream of foreign emigration, ever flowing, 
broad and deep, like a mighty oceanic current from the shores 
of Europe to those of America, and pouring into the open and 
inviting northwest, the most skilful analysis would detect 
scarcely^ a trace of veneration for the Constitution or love and 
affection for the Union. ^ 

We should be insane, to close our eyes to the important fact, 
that it is only by convincing the people of the North that 
union is profitable, and separation will involve disaster and loss 
to them ,—that in that separation we should win and they would 
lose,—that we can hope for any length of time to maintain the 
union of these States. 
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If the South is powerful and united, then, holding the balance 
of power, and taking advantage of the divisions and dissensions 
which always agitate a majority, she will be secure, and her 
rights remain inviolate. The dream of an equal vote in die 
Senate is gone forever. It never was anything better than a 
dream. 

It is everywhere seen and understood that the effects of a v 
railroad to the Pacific, upon the commerce of the country, will 
be incalculable. Wherever it goes, political and commercial 
power will go as its inseparable companions. The commercial 
interests of the great cities, identical with those of not only the 
States in which they are situated, but of those adjoining, and 
even those at remote distances, on the great highways of trade 
leading to such cities, exercise a vast, steady and increasing 
influence upon the National Legislature. They make such 
legislation sectional in its character and consequences; they 
give shape and color to our foreign policy; they extend aid to 
works of internal improvement for the benefit of particular di¬ 
visions of country, and give liberal gratuities to ocean steam¬ 
ships carrying the mails; they control in the acquisition of new 
territory and the creation of new States. For here, as else¬ 
where, “ commerce is king.” 

The trade of the Pacific, the Indies and China, is the great 
stake now to be played for. Nations never played for one more 
magnificent. In that game, as in others, coolness, energy and 
sagacity will win. The Northern States and cities, always 
sagacious, resolute and energetic, and gifted with the faculty of 
silence withal, in what regards their commercial interests and 
their public and private prosperity; liberal with their own 
means, and having no constitutional scruples to prevent their 
pressing Federal legislation into their service, are pushing rapid¬ 
ly westward on Northern ground, the iron ribs that are to con¬ 
vey to the Northern Atlantic ports the commerce of the world. 

Not content with the natural and regular growth towards 
manly stature of the great country lying in the North-west, they 
have resorted to the system of forcing , as men use hot-beds in 
horticulture ; and we see new territories, of vast size, and com¬ 
paratively unpeopled, organized and established on the line of a 
Northern Pacific Railroad,—Oregon and ^Washington standing 
on the shores of the Pacific, and Nebraska and Kansas on those 
of the Mississippi,—each clasping hands with the other on the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. It needs no prophetic eye to 
see in the future a cordon of free States carved in succession 
off from these Territories, extending with a continuous and 
swarming population across the continent, giving such power to 
the Northern vote in Congress as has hitherto been only dreamed 
of, and securing to their road, the Nile of this new Egypt, aid 
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from the National Treasury, and countenance and encourage¬ 
ment from the general government. 

It will be well for the South to reflect whether, in the strug¬ 
gle for this great stake, she contends with the North on equal 
terms.- What proportion of the foreign emigration will be 
brought within her borders, if the law passes that shall hire them 
with one hundred and sixty acres of land each, to settle on the 
public lands of the United States; when they are offered the 
additional compensation of a right to vote, if they will settle on , 
L-*he line of the Northern road ? 

It is v too painfully evident that passion, rashness and folly will 
always endanger the continuance of the Union. That is an 
event on which a patriot ought most reluctantly to speculate. 
With the idea of disunion he ought never to become familiar. 
But it is at least possible , and the chances of it by no means 
diminish. To provide for all that is possible, though improbable, 
is the part of true wisdom; and he alone is entitled to be called 
a sagacious statesman, who is unprepared for no emergency 
however remote. It is by precautions taken long 
that we prevent the lightning from smiting our habitations. tT> 

It is therefore not improper for us to suggest, that, much as 
we need a Southern railroad to the ^Pacific now, while in the ' 
Union, we should need it infinitely more, it would bfc absolutely 
and literally indispensable, if the North and the South were to 
separate. Thus only could we maintain a foothold upon the Pa¬ 
cific coast. Thus only could we pretend to rival the North in the 
struggle for commercial pre-eminence. Offering the shortest, 
the most practicable and the cheapest route from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, a Southern road would bind California to us with 
hooks of steel; and making separation an incalculable loss 
to the North, it would go far to render a dissolution of the Unioir 
impossible. 

We are satisfied that the Pacific railroad neither can be nor 
ought to be built and owned by the general government. If it 
Were, it would, in our opinion, be a great public calamity. The 
legitimate powers of that government are already quite large 
enough for the welfare and security of the Southern States. 
Add to them the patronage, the wealth, the influence, the power 
over the commerce of the country, which that road would give, 
and State sovereignty would be no more than a name. 

And, whatever may be the true doctrine as to the constitu¬ 
tional power of Congress to build the road, as a military work 
or otherwise, it is at least certain that that power is, and always 
will be, denied by so large a number of our statesmen as to pre¬ 
vent its construction by appropriations from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Nor does it seem consistent with the public welfare that such 
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a work should be heedlessly given in perpetuity to any foreign 
company, alien in feeling to us, and in no way identified with 
our interests and institutions. Such an act could not but be fol¬ 
lowed by long ages of ever-increasing repentance and regret. 

If it were practicable, the road should, in our opinion, be built 
by and belong to the States as partners. Then there would be 
no risk of abuse ; and we should avoid the two great and equal 
dangers of governmental and corporation monopoly. 

We are entirely satisfied that if the South wants the road, she 
may as well make up her mind, that she has in some way or 
other to build it. We are more and more confirmed in the 
opinion that no substantial aid is to be looked for from the gen¬ 
eral government. Nor do we think that the respectability and 
dignity of the South is at all advanced by continually beseech¬ 
ing such aid. It was the opinion of the Convention, ahd we 
hope and trust it may come to be the settled opinion of the 
whole South, that two courses only are consistent with a proper, 
decent, manly self-respect: the one, to say that we can build 
the road ourselves, and with God’s help we will; and the other, 
to say nothing about it whatever, and rest satisfied without the 
road, until it builds itself. 

\ The plan proposed by the Convention, and developed by the 
draughts which are herewith presented, is for the Southern 
States, corporations and people to build this road themselves. 
It proposes to make the States interested as stockholders, as far 
as practicable, and the residue of the stock to be taken by cities, 
counties, the nations upon our frontier, corporations and individ- 

^ uals, in the South or elsewhere. 

No reason is perceived why such a company cannot be form¬ 
ed under a charter granted by a Southern State. No reason is 
perceived why one hundred millions of dollars cannot be raised 
from the united wealth of the Southern States and people; nor 
why capitalists in the North and elsewhere should not be as 
willing to embark their capital in this great enterprise under 
such a charter, as under one granted by the Legislature of New- 
York. 

It is not proposed to interfere with any company already 
chartered for the building of a road w r est of the Mississippi. 
Where they stop, this plan proposes to begin, unless they choose, 
of their own free will, to become a part of this company. It is 
not proposed in any way to thwart or injure the New-Orleans 
and Opelousas road, the Vicksburg and Shreveport road, the 
Memphis and Fulton road, the Cairo and Fulton road, or any 
other which points westward in the direction of El Paso. It is 
indeed hoped that interest will induce them to unite with the 
company to be formed under this plan; but that is for them 
alone to decide. 
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Texas offers a vast and valuable body of lands to any com¬ 
pany that will build a road from a point not north of Fulton, to 
El Paso. It is hoped that she will fiot dispose of those lands, 
until the company to be formed under this plan is able to com¬ 
pete for them. Her interests as a Southern State will undoubt¬ 
edly induce her to unite in this great scheme, with all the 
means she can command, and all the energy she possesses—for 
it is a measure of provision for the common defence and wel¬ 
fare of that South of which she is a part; whose interests are 
her interests, and whose fate must be her fate. 

And moreover, any other company, taking her lands under her 
law, will be bound to build the road only to El Paso. She gives 
the lands in consideration of that alone. She will make a far 
better bargain if she gives them to a company which contracts 
to build it to the Pacific or Gulf of California. It is west of El 
Paso that the great difficulties on the route are to Be ericou&ttfredL 
From that point there are no lands of much value, bttt^teti&rtft 
and mountains only; and if a company,taking her 
the road to El Paso, and there stops short, it may 
that the Pacific Railroad is as far from beirig built as ever: ' • 

The Committee entertain the most sanguine hopes that the 
plan here proposed will be carried into complete and successful 
operation; and that under it roads from New-Orleans by Ope¬ 
lousas, from Vicksburg by Shreveport, from Helena* Memphis 
and Cairo by Fulton, and from St. Louis through 
Choctaw and Creek country, will unite and 'forn$ Wuak, 

connecting those several points with the PacMIb ift&m. Such a 
work as that the world never yet saw. Its influence upon the 
destinies of the South is incalculable. It can be built only by 
the united energies of the South, and it is worthy to tax those 
energies to their utmost. 

As the Legislatures of the different States now appealed to, 
convene at different times between the first of October and the 
first of January, it is exceedingly desirable that the charter 
should be enacted so early in October that it may, if possible, be 
laid before the other Legislatures, as a law enacted and in force. 
This is particularly important, in order that such action may be 
obtained from the Legislatures of Arkansas and Texas, as will 
give the company an opportunity to compete for the lands gran¬ 
ted in those States in aid of railroads. . } 

The Legislature of the State of South Carolina is therefore 
most respectfully but very earnestly and urgently solicited to act 
at an early day of its approaching session on the draught enti¬ 
tled “ A Bill to create and incorporate the Southern Pacific Rail¬ 
road Companymaking such changes, additions and amend¬ 
ments, as to it in its wisdom shall seem proper; and the Legis¬ 
latures of the other States and the Councils of the Cherokee, 
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Creek and Choctaw Nations, to act upon the draughts of bills to 
recognize the existence of the company, and to invest it with 
certain powers, immunities and privileges. 

It is hoped that the States of Arkansas, Missouri, Texas and 
California, will make to the company such grants of lands as 
may to their Legislatures seem wise and proper; and that all of 
the States and the several Nations mentioned will take measures 
to become stockholders in the company to the utmost of their 
means and abilities, either by direct subscription, bv some plan 
like that suggested in the draught, entitled “ A Bill to provide 
for a subscription of stock in the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 

E any,” or by some other plan by their wisdom and experience to 
e devised. 

The undersigned refrain from further enlarging on this subject. 
They respectfully submit, in the language of the Convention, 
that it is the duty of every Southern man, to himself, to his chil¬ 
dren and his country, to engage earnestly in this great and indis¬ 
pensable measure of security, as well as of wealth, and of politi¬ 
cal and commercial power, to the South. 

And they urge that the Southern States, in their corporate 
and sovereign capacities, are more especially called upon to enter 
with all their might upon this work. The question is now fairly 
presented, whether the Southern States can unite together to do 
a great work, to the performance of which they are invited by 
every consideration. Upon the verdict, to some extent, depends 
the world’s respect. To fail, if no dishonor, will be to discour¬ 
age and dishearten our own citizens, and invite renewed aggres¬ 
sion, with which weakness never fails to be insulted. Every 
Southern State has the ability, if it will but believe it, to become 
a large stockholder in this company ; and they and their people 
have ample nieans to build the road. It remains for the Sthtes 
to do their duty manfully. The prosperity and welfare of their 
cities and people require it. Their duty to the South as a whole 
requires it. Their own honor, and dignity, and self-respect de¬ 
mand it; and for it their people and the generations which are 
to come after us will thank and honor them. 


Art. IV.—DONATION OF LANDS FOR RAILROAD PURPOSES. 

We shall not pause to argue the constitutionality of grants to 
railroad companies. They are but a mode of administration ex¬ 
clusively in Congress, as much so as that of surveying and map¬ 
ping the lands, or of establishing offices for their record or disposi¬ 
tion. All of these involve expenses which are for the benefit of 
the lands, and to create or increase the revenues from them. It 
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is practically to part with a portion of the lands, or their value, 
which is the same thing, for the benefit of the remainder. The 
case is identical with that of the railroad. Experience has 
proved that a certain amount of benefit is conferred upon lands 
by their vicinage to railroads, which is appreciable in market. 
Private individuals understand this so well, that, owning lands 
upon the route of a road, they will invest in its «tock with no 
other prospect of dividends than in the enhancement of the value 
of their property, and there are instances of roads organized 
upon the principle of land subscriptions of individual proprietors. 
States understand this, as witness Texas in her late munificent 
grant to the Pacific Road. 

Upon this principle, up to 30th June last, the federal govern¬ 
ment had donated 8,006,013 acres to railroad companies in the 
States of Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas, 
of which more than half was to the two first named States. 
What has been the experience in these States in regard to the 
reserved sections? Was it not the means of bringing into de¬ 
mand lands long in the market without a purchaser ? Have the 
increased value of the reserved sections not reimbursed the do¬ 
nation ? We may turn to the report of the Commissioner of the 
Land Office for 1853 for the facts. 

^Thus has a market been created for lands which they could 
?a6t otherwise have had, and thus has the-government been 
enabled to derive a revenue in districts where there was pre¬ 
viously none at all. 

It is not easy to understand upon what principle of justice the 
government as a landed proprietor could stand by and derive 
.upon its untaxed lands all the advantages which the enterprise ~ 
of States and individuals can give to those lands, without part¬ 
ing with an equivalent. 

It is not doubted that some of the roads which have been ask¬ 
ing aid from government could be carried through without it. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the advantage to the government is 
none the less considerable ; and although private individuals— 
speculators, if we please—are largely the gainers, the government 
loses nothing, and the public, while a greater price is exacted 
for the lands, have nothing to complain of, but prefer even this 
enhancement than to purchase lands at lower rates in other quar¬ 
ters. The increase in the population and wealth along the route 
of railroads compared with other parts of States will show this. 

Congress have power under the Constitution to dispose of and 
make all needful rules respecting the territory of the United 
States. This power is either absolute or that of a trustee. If 
absolute, then it covers entirely the present case, and upon no 
other principle than that it has been held to be absolute through 
every administration, can the grants which have been made to 
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schools, colleges, seats of governments, roads, public buildings, 
private individuals, deaf and dumb asylums, etc., be sustain¬ 
ed. If that of a trustee, then it is clearly a case of administra¬ 
tion for the benefit of the lands, and it would only be necessary 
to prove a benefit to the extent of the donation to justify the 
grant. In either case it is a matter of expediency more than of 
constitutionality. Are these grants expedient? Do they in¬ 
crease the value of contiguous lands to an equal or greater ex¬ 
tent than the value of the grant ? or if the facts are not sufficient 
to demonstrate this, do they bring into demand lands which 
otherwise had proved to be unsaleable ? 

The majority of the roads which ask for these donations must 
be either entirely defeated or greatly delayed if they are disap¬ 
pointed, and thus the development of whole sections of country 
will be interrupted for the want of that action upon the part of 
government which it has been already seen neither injures the 
treasury nor violates the Constitution. 

It will not do to say that the interests of trade will create 
through private revenues all the railroads which are reallv re¬ 
quired, and the fact of any additional aid being required is a 

[ >roof that the road is unnecessary. This is the argument of a 
ate number of the Railroad Journal. It is met and refuted 
by the whole policy of the country. Our railroads have been 
built by the aid of cities, towns, counties, States, no less than by 
individuals. If dependent upon individuals, they could not have 
been built at all. They have created trade and travel rather 
than followed in their wake. They are carrying these further 
and further into the wilderness, rather than following them there. 

It is very well for the Railroad Journal , speaking in behalf 
of the old States, where capita] and labor are plentiful, and 
where railroad works are already completed, to say that the dis¬ 
position to build railroads should be checked rather than encou¬ 
raged by Congress, and that they should be left entirely to pri¬ 
vate enterprise. 

The new States have neither capital nor labor in excess. 
It is for the interest of these States that population should be 
attracted and wealth increased. They ask no boon, but simply 
a right. They can benefit you while they benefit themselves, 
and only ask that they shall not be at the whole expense of in¬ 
curring that benefit. 

We know that the applications before Congress for grants are 
so numerous as to excite the apprehensions of many persons. 
That upwards of 100 were before the Committee of Public 
Lands, requiring, perhaps, 100,000,000 acres, to be satisfied. 
Many of these are the mere tricks of speculators. Some again 
are merely introduced for what is called bunkum , without any 
expectation or perhaps desire of passing them. Many are bong 
fide, substantial applications, based upon solemn charters, heavy v 
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subscriptions by States and individuals. It will not be difficult 
for a Congressional Committee to separate these; and even if 
some mistakes are by chance made, better such than an indis-- 

criminate refusal of all for the difficulty of selection. The char¬ 
ters of some roads have been obtained, subscriptions have been 
received, upon the assumed policy of the government to make 
such donations. A refusal’to do this would greatly delay, if not 
entirely arrest the construction of these works. 

All danger that the lands may be given away without the 
road being constructed can easily be obviated by restrictions 
and regulations in the grants. 

With these brief remarks, which have been for some time 
upon our desk in manuscript, we introduce an interesting paper 
from the pen of Mr. Kettell, of the United States Economist. 

WESTERN LANDS AND RAILROADS. 

Indiana and Illinois are financially, in some respects, similarly 
situated. Both States commenced, in 1836-7, a system of in¬ 
ternal improvements on credit; both partially completed them, 
and both failed, leaving large debts which they had no other 
means of paying than by taxation. Both were new countries, 
sparsely settled by persons whose only resources were the sales 
of their produce, and these, in the incomplete state of the works 
for which they were to be taxed, were not marketable. Taxa¬ 
tion was felt to be impossible, and repudiation was inevitable in 
1841. There were not a few persons who supposed that re¬ 
sumption would be impossible, on the ground that the'arrearage 
interest would accumulate as fast as the means of even those 
fertile States. There were, however, public-spirited men who 
set about the work of redemption, and few States are now more 
prosperous. The area of the two States, the population, debts, 
and assessed valuations, are as follows : 


/-Indiana.-, /-Illinois.-* 

* 1840. 1840. 

Area .acres. 21,478,760 34,118,000 

Population. 685,866—1850. 988,416 476,183—1850. 851,470 

Assessed Value.$115,590,065—1853. 260,097,614 76,120,230—1853. 224,715.963 

. 14,057,000—1853. 6,201,617 11,042,225—1853. 10,140,270 


The two States together have increased from 1,162,049 in¬ 
habitants to 1,839,886, and the assessed value from $191,710,295 
to $490,813,577, or from an average value of about $190 per 
head to $272 per head, while the debts have been mostly ar¬ 
ranged so as to be in rapid process of settlement. In the case 
ot Indiana, she had, in 1841, the unfinished Wabash and Erie 
Canal, designed to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio River. On 
this canal had been expended some $3,000,000, and it possessed 
about 1,000,000 acres of land donated by Congress to aid in its 
completion. It was then proposed by Mr. Charles Butler, of 
New-York, that the holders of the unpaid bonds of the State 
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should advance, on security of the canal and its lands, 3800,000 
to complete it, in the hands of trustees; that the State debt, 
amounting with the arrears of interest to 316,254,592, should 
be divided by two; that holders of one-half should look to the 
canal and its lands only for their pay, and to meet the other half 
the State should levy a tax. This proposition was accepted, 
and the canal has been completed by the means pointed out, 
under the direction of Mr. Butler. The proposition was made 
in 1845, and the prosperity which Mr. Butler estimated as the 
probable result has been outrun by the facts. The assessed value 
of real estate has risen as follows : 


Amc!«fc<! value. Taxes. 

1845 .$118,870,251 $763,051 

1853 . 266,097,614 1,626,043 


Increase..$147,227,353 >$857,802 


By the funding operation the liabilities of the State for debt 
were reduced from 3743,000 annual interest on debt to 3310,000. 
That is to say, the. annual tax of 1845 was hardly sufficient for 
the interest, and in 1853 it exceeds it by 31,310,000. Yet, in 
proportion to the means of the people to pay, the taxes are now 
far lighter than then. 

Ulinois_in 1841, was possessed of her unfinished canal, run¬ 
ning from Chicago 100 miles to the Illinois River. The canal 
owned 234,370 acres of land. This canal and land were placed 
in the hands of David Leavitt, Esq., as trustee for the bondhold¬ 
ers, who loaned 31,600,000 to complete the canal. That has 
been perfected, the lands sold, and the loan of 31,600,000 reim¬ 
bursed. The balance of the lands and tolls are now being ap¬ 
plied to the payment of the canal bonds. With the progress of 
the canal to completion there have been constructed numerous 
railroads concentrating in Chicago. One of these, the Chicago 
and Galena Road, has been in operation some time through a 
country dependent upon it for transportation. The influence of 
that road upon the population and valuation of the cooties 
through which it runs is conspicuous in the following compila¬ 
tion from official documents: 

Trade of the Galena and Chicago Railroad, 

, Population —, /-Valuation.-» 


Counties. 

1840.' 

1850. 

1840. 

1850. 

1853. 

Gov. Davis... . 

..6,180. 

... 18,767 .. 

...$383,715 . 

...$2,785,225.. 

.. $4,294,573 

Winnebago.... 

..4,609. 

..11,737.. 

....222,630.. 

....1,564,617.. 

... .3,000,339 

Lake. 

..2,634. 

..15,134.. 

.... 95,385.. 

_1,222,088.. 

....1,955,651 

Kane. 

..6,551. 

..16,242.. 

. ...289,565.. 

....1,442,001.. 

. ...3,247,846 

Dnpaye. 

.. .3,535. 

.. 9,290.. 

....196,290.. 

.... 943,503. 

. ...2,104,145 

Cook. 

..10,201. 

..43,280.. 

.. 1,864,205.. 

....7,617,102.. 

.. .22,929,637 

Boone. 

..1,705. 

.. 7,627.. 

.... 55,990.. 

. ... 717,192.. 

.... 1,492,255 

Kendall. 

Oarrnll 

... new.. 

.. . 1 023. 

.. 7 730.. 
4,586 

. ... 1,205,732.. 

. ...1,767,135 

Ogle. 

! . 3,479. 

!! 10,020 . 

...175,555.. 

.**.*, 971,230.! 

. .*! 2,201,612 

Total. 

..39,917. 

..143,407.. 

..$3,346,680.. 

..$18,839,169.. 

..$44,113,199 
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One year's interest on the enhanced valuation would build the 
railroad , which delivered from the farms it traverses, last year, a 
value of farm produce more than equal to its cost. The en¬ 
hanced valuation on the track of that road has given $140,000 
per annum towards the payment of the State interest. The in¬ 
crease in the canal counties has been nearly as large, and the in¬ 
fluence of the other railroads over the districts through which 
they run will be as great. The Galena and Chicago Railroad 
was projected at a cost of $2,432,000, over a route on which|the 
whole valuation in 1840 was $3,346,680, and a population under 
40,000. The results have been wonderful. 

The Illinois Central branch, running south from Chicago to 
meet the main trunk at Centralia, which extends to Cairo, runs 
mainly through twenty-four counties, of which the present valu¬ 
ation, exclusive of Chicago, is $41,647,204, or three times the 
cost of that portion of the road. The experience! of the Gale¬ 
na road shows that as the population becomes more dense, the 
wealth has increased in a double ratio. That is, in round num¬ 
bers, 40,000 persons in 1840 owned an average of $80 each ; in x 
1854 143,000 persons owned rather more than $130 each. The 
numbers increased 250 per cent., and the wealth of each in¬ 
creased 62£ per cent. The same results on the line of the Cen¬ 
tral road, within five years, carry the valuation of those counties 
^ to $120,000,000. 

It is to be borne in mind that a great portion of this immense 
prosperity has been derived directly from the proper application 
of the lands of the federal government. By their aid alone did 
Indiana and Illinois, during the dark days ol their finances, pro¬ 
cure as much money as would complete their canals. * The ex¬ 
penditure of that money developed a local prosperity on which 
the railroad impulse was based. The attraction of settlers, who 
brought lands within the tax list, aided the States in resuming 
payments. It was a far more direct mode of restoring national 
hon^r than by assuming the debts, because the States now pay 
their own debts. 

The pretended donation of land to the State of Illinois, in aid 
of the Central road, amounts to this, and no more: On the tract 
of that road the Government had 12,500,000 acres, which it had 
tried during fifteen years in vain to sell. It was most fertile 
land, but worthless to the settler, because inaccessible to market. 
The Government gave away one-fourth in order to make the 
other three-fourths more valuable than its best lands. The Cen¬ 
tral road undertook it, and has paid the government $800,000 
duties on 70,000 tons of iron; a sum more than equal to the 
whole value of the land; and the government, in addition, gets 
$6,000,000 for the remainder of its land more than the minimum 
price. Thus, for 2,500,000 acres of land, which it before could 
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not sell at all, it gets #6,800,000 cash, or #2,50 per acre, and 
calls it “ a gift.” There is not a land-holder in the country but 
would like to make just such “gifts ” of his property. 

If now we suppose that the lands had been given to settlers, as 
proposed under the new land bill, and fools enough had been 
found to go on to the inaccessible lands, when would the road 
ever have been built, or the lands ever have repaid the labor of 
breaking them up ? Most undoubtedly the great national inter¬ 
ests require that one portion of the land should be applied to the 
improvement of that ^held by settlers, through the construction 
of public work*. 


Art. V.—THE NEW-ORLEANS ACADEMY OP SCIENCES. 

We have just received the first volume of the Transactions 
of this flourishing institution, embracing a number of highly in¬ 
teresting and valuable papers on various branches of science. 
The volume is an earnest of the success and future prospects of 
the institution, which already includes among its Fellows the 
most distinguished scientific and literary men of the South. 

Among the papers published in these Transactions, we notice 
the following:— On Indian Antiquities , by Prof. E. Everett, 
President of Orleans College, La. On Koman Coinage , by 
Prof. Chilton, of the Louisiana University. On the Mineral 
Waters of Louisiana , Mississippi , and Arkansas , by Dr. W. P. 
Riddell. On Allotropic Phosphorus , by Dr. Crawcour, of New- 
Orleans; also contributions on various subjects, too numerous 
to mention, by Prof. Riddell, of the University of Louisiana, 
Prof. Forshay, Mai. Blanchard, Rev. Dr. Campbell, Dr. Copes, 
Dr. Benedict, the Permanent Secretary, and other members. 

The New-Orleans Academy of Sciences owes its existence 
to the exertions and love of science of a few scientific gentle¬ 
men of New-Orleans, whose names appear in the Transactions. 
The first President of the Academy was Dr. Josiah Hale, of 
New-Orleans. Its present President is Dr, E. H. Barton, of 
New-Orleans. The present number of Fellows is about fifty. 
The Academy embraces all branches of science, and is divided 
into eleven sections. The following are the sections, with the 
present Chairmen and Committees of each :— 

1st.—Natural History of Animals.—Chairman, Dr. Smith. Committee, 
Lindsay, Crawcour, Dowler. 

2d.—Botany.—Chairman, Dr. Hale. Committee, J. L. Riddell, Bolton, 
Blanchard. 

3d.—Geology.—Chairman, Prof. Chilton. Committee, Hale, Copes, Mitch¬ 
ell, W. P. Riddell. Henderson, Simonds, Blanchard. 

4th.—Chemistry and Natural Philosophy.—Chairman, Professor Riddell. 
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Committee, Macgibbon, W. P. Riddell, Copes, Crawcour, T. C. Copes, Mac 
Nair and Corry. 

5th—Astronomy and Mathematics.—Chairman, Maj. Blanchard. Com-' 
mittee, J. L. Riddell, Campbell, Scott, Simonds, Mae Nair. 

6th.—Antiquarian Researches and Ethnology.—Chairman, Dr. Dowler. 
Committee, Crawcour, Parmele, Benedict, Scott, Henderson. 

7th.—History, Biography and Philology.— Chairman, Mr. Parmele. Com¬ 
mittee, Hughes, Gordon, Mitchell, Campbell, Scott, Henderson. 

8th.—Medicine.—Chairman, Dr. Crawcour. Committee, Macgibbon, 
Lindsay, Barton, Dowler, Smith. 

9th.—Geography, Statistics and Political Economy.—Chairman, Dr. Bar¬ 
on . Committee, Lindsay, Blanchard, Chilton, Gordon, Everett. 

10th—Psychology and ^Esthetics.—Chairman, Dr. Campbell. Commit¬ 
tee, Hughes, Blanchard, Benedict, Lindsay. 

11th.—Agriculture. Chairman, Dr. Lindsay. Committee, W. P. Rid¬ 
dell, Baldwin. 

The JYew-Orleans Academy of Sciences bids fair to become 
one of the most important institutions of the kind in this coun¬ 
try. It is the most southern of any on the globe, and in a sec¬ 
tion of this continent which affords a wide and but partially ex¬ 
plored field for scientific research. The South needs such an 
institution, as a nucleus about which its numerous scientific men 
may cluster, and make known the results of their labors. There 
is no city in the Union, of its size, containing a greater number 
of scientific men than New-Orleans ; and no other city afford¬ 
ing greater facilities for scientific research. The characteristic 
liberality of the South, and especially 7 that of Louisiana, will en¬ 
courage this rising institution, and nothing will be wanting— 
with a continuance of the present zeal and industry of its mem¬ 
bers—to insure its complete success, and to rank it among the 
first of the scientific institutions of the day. 


Art, VI.—SOUTHWESTERN CITIES, 

1. Memphis.— In 1850 there were 5026 persons born in the 
United States, and 1401 foreign born, white and free colored, 
residing in Memphis. Of the foreigners, 704 were Irish, 341 
Germans, 69 French. Of the natives, less than one-half were 
born in the City or State. By a census the present year there 
were in Memphis 9670 whites, 2858 slaves, 159 free colored; 
total, 12,687. The value of taxable property has thus pro¬ 
gressed : 


1851.$4,978,000 

1853. 6,377,000 

1854-5. 8,266,500 


The receipts of cotton for the last two years average 200,000 
bales each. A report to the Common Council states: 
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1 now lay before you my report of the City Census, showing total popula¬ 
tion 12,687, within the city limits, being an increase of 25 per cent, in the 
last year. According to an estimate made by me, the population in the 
immediate suburbs of the city is 2,960. Doubtless it exceeds 3,000, giving 
us a permanent population of at least 16,000. If to.this be addedlhat large 
class of persons who, though not properly citizens, are engaged in business 
pursuits and avocations here during every winter, it will be seen that the 
population of Memphis reaches an amount equal to that claimed by its most 
sanguine friends. Persons unacquainted with the facts may be disposed 
to sneer at this estimate of those without the city limits, as an attempt to 
over estimate our population. All who are acquainted with the facts are 
well aware that the proportion of this class is larger with us than in any 
city of the southwest, embracing as it does a large proportion of our busi¬ 
ness men. If there had been any disposition to misrepresent the facts, it is 
evident this class would have been included in the estimate, without stating 
that they were not within the present city limits; and the census would 
have been taken in the winter, when every one knows our population is 
much larger than in the summer. Some of our citizens strongly object to the 
census being taken in the summer; but it must be admitted that if the ob¬ 
ject is to obtain the amount of permanent population, it can be much more 
correctly arrived at then than in the winter. Two causes have tended to 
produce this disposition to spread without the city bounds—the beauty and 
adaptedness of tne country in the immediate vicinity for resident purposes, 
and the somewhat high rate of taxes it is found necessary to impose^ in 
order to carry on those improvements required by our rapidly growing city. 
Hitherto there have been no counteracting causes to prevent this; but not 
to mention others, there is now one in active operation which will have a 
strong influence to confine our citizens within more narrow bounds. I refer 
to our public schools. The experience of the last year has already demon¬ 
strated that they have now reached a state of excellence far surpassing the 
usual character of our private schools, producing results which could not 
have been expected from them in so short a time, even by their most en¬ 
thusiastic friends. 

For these results we are mainly indebted to our worthy President of the 
Board of Public Schools, Dr. A. P. Merrill, assisted by an excellent superin¬ 
tendent and accomplished teachers. Since his residence here he has de¬ 
voted nearly the whole of his time and talents to the building up of our 
public schools, gratuitously at that, with an amount of ability and perse¬ 
verance seldom equalled, as is clearly shown by the state of perfection and 
excellence which they have already attained. 

A word here with reference to our manufactories may not be uninterest¬ 
ing. Not to be too prolix, suffice it to say that we have three extensive 
founderies. machine shops and boiler yards, establishments for the manufac¬ 
ture of railroad cars, ploughs, wagons, carts, wheel-barrowsj carriages, cotton 
gins, horse mills, sash, doors and blinds, ana every description of wood work, 
soap, candles and lard oil, furniture, saddlery and harness, hats, watches 
ana jewelry, an extensive cotton mill, planing mill and flouring mills, each 
and ail turning out an amount of work mucn larger than is generally sup¬ 
posed, and of a quality much superior to that generally brought from abroad. 
All these establishments have sprung up within a few years, and though 
laboring under disadvantages incidental to every hew enterprise, the expe¬ 
rience of the last year has clearly demonstrated that they are not only ad¬ 
vantageous to our city, but also conducive to the wealth and prosperity of 
their respective owners. 

' The superior advantages of Memphis for a boat yard, for the construction, 
and a dock for the repair of steamboats, cannot longer be overlooked. 
Doubtless we shall soon have an establishment of this kind; and though the 
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pioneers in such an enterprise will have some difficulties to encounter, yet 
a very short time will demonstrate (as in the case of the others) that such 
an establishment will be not only conducive to the prosperity of Memphis, 
• but also to the wealth of whoever may have the boldness to engage in suoh 
a work. 

At the' same ratio of increase as has taken place during the past year, in 
five years Memphis would have a population of 50,000. Who can doubt 
but that the rate of increase will be even greater % Memphis is but just 
awakening to a sense of her superior advantages. We have now four ex¬ 
tensive and important lines of railroad in course of construction, having 
ample means secured for their speedy completion. A few years will clearly 
demonstrate that her future is even more bright and glorious than is claimed 
by her most enthusiastic citizens. 

, VICKSBURG, MISS. 


Statement of Cotton delivered at Vicksburg , by the Vicksburg and Jackson 
Railroad, for each year ending September 1. 


MONTHS. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1863. 

1853. 

1854. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February.. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June.. 

July. 

August. 

Total. 

1,602 

5,996 

8,456 

7,358 

4,995 

3,310 

1,102 

1,302 

470 

151 

21 

138 

2,315 

7,261 

7,717 

6,609 

10,673 

7,973 

5,179 

2,030 

577 

481 

325 

657 

5,658 
10,881 
9,238 
8,470 
7,013 
7,622 
6,822 
2,229 
1,015 
" 235 
322 
177 

1,143 

4,895 

5,369 

5,313 

3,329 

4,463 

2,439 

1,362 

1,200 

205 

95 

65 

2,079 

11,811 

12,896 

9,672 

10,710 

2,554 

878 

1,653 

2,191 

874 

210 

352 

4,711 

12,665 

10,957 

17,215 

9,832 

6,754 

4,479 

1,791 

1,076 

272 

246 

625 

8,224 

20,316 

22,273 

14,704 

14,084 

9,131 

4,276 

2,493 

1,241 

681 

307 

252 

2,316 

10,610 

17,802 

20,706 

13,915 

8,837 

5,751 

3,956 

1,556 

695 

784 

1,350 

34,901 

51,797 

59,682 

29,878 

55,880 

70,523 

97,868 

88,378 


Amount of Cotton received at Vicksburg, by Railroad , and Amount from 
each Depot—Year .ending ltf September . 


DEPOTS. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Brandon. 

.7,561... 

... 7,856... 

...12,445... 

... 12,336 

Jackson. 

.. 8,297... 

.13,345... 

... 9,382... 

...14,518... 

... 10,370 

Bailey’s, Jackson.. 

Clinton. 

...15,194... 

.. . 26,469... 
...16,117... 

...21,908 

__10,233... 

.. 11,961... 

... 15,681 

Bolton’s....'. 


... 6,396... 

... 6,636... 

... 5,872 

Raymond. 

Edward’s.... 

. 1,117... 

. 8,176... 

... 4,729... 

... 6,995... 

... 5,530 

...11,259... 

..11,273... 

... 10,572 
... 6,109 

Way Stations. 

. 2,121... 

... 3^746... 

... 3,415... 

Total. 

.65,880... 

...70,523... 

...97,868.. . 

.. .88,378 


Art. VII.—THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR. 

In our next issue we hQpe to be able to present a sketch of the 
Agricultural Fair which is now attracting such crowds of Vir¬ 
ginians to their beautiful Capitol. Such indications of progress 
at the South are cheering. Already have we the annual exhi- 
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bition in Georgia, the South Carolina Agricultural and Mechan¬ 
ics’ Institute, with its fine building in progress at Charleston, the 
Southern Agricultural Convention, meeting alternately in each 
of the States, and next in order at Raleigh, North Carolina, even 
Louisiana has woke up again and re-established her State Soci¬ 
ety. 

The following is extracted from the report of the Virginia Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee: 

The Executive Committee cannot, in justice to the city of Richmond, 
omit to state that by her council and citizens individually, she has contrib¬ 
uted to the society in land and money the sum of $54,000, or even more than 
that by several thousand, if we take into view the enhanced value of the 
beautiful lot which she has placed at our disposal as long as we choose to 
occupy it, and farther, to say that the skill and taste of one of her most use¬ 
ful citizens (Mr. T. T. Giles) have adorned the grounds and fitted them for 
our use and reception as no other grounds in the Union are fitted up. It is 
to be hoped that this liberality to an institution whose benefits are but sec¬ 
ondary to her, will not be without its influence on those whose direct inter¬ 
est it is to foster and promote it. 

The Executive Committee are fully conscious that for the want of ade¬ 
quate means they have been unable to carry out many important measures 
which, in the ardor of their zeal, they had fondly hoped to accomplish. 
Yet, so far from being discouraged, they cannot, on reviewing the brief his¬ 
tory of this society, repress a feeling of gratification at the eminent success 
of their labors. 

Tt is believed that the records of no similar institution in the world, ex¬ 
hibit an instance of success at once so speedy, complete and brilliant. Less 
than three years ago, when all former efforts to establish a State Agricultu¬ 
ral Society had signally failed, on a dark and gloomy winter’s evening, a 
small band of determined patriots, numbering little more than one hundred, 
still hopeful, and undismayed, assembled at the capital of their State, to 
make a last effort to rouse the dormant energies of Virginia, and to estab¬ 
lish a society that should be worthy of the intelligence of her farmers, and 
the ancient renown of this noble Commonwealth. The meeting was con¬ 
tinued from day to day, a constitution adopted, officers elected, and the 
society put in successful operation. Its members and resources rapidly in¬ 
creased. New zeal was infused into the Agricultural community, and 
aided by the magnificent liberality of the city of Richmond, we were ena. 
bled before the close of the second year of its existence, to hold the first an¬ 
nual exhibition of the society—an exhibition which, in taste and magnifi¬ 
cence, has scarcely been equalled in any part of the world, and which not 
only gratified our State pride, and interested our own people, but attracted 
the attention of the whole Union to the vast undeveloped resources of the 
Commonwealth, and called forth the admiration of the enlightened strangers 
from all quarters, at the moral, physical, and intellectual sublimity of the 
spectacle. The farmers of the State'and the citizens of Richmond seemed 
to catch inspiration from the scene, "and promptly contributed from their 
own means a sum sufficient to place the society on a permanent footing. 

Since that memorable meeting, the effects of which on the fortunes of 
the State none can estimate, much practical information has been diffused 
through the instrumentality of the society; new zeal for improvement had 
been awakened; and, notwithstanding a partial failure of the crops of the 
State, through Providential visitations, the resources of our people are con¬ 
siderably increased; emigration has ceased, and immigration has com¬ 
menced ; the price of lands has rapidly advanced, our schools and colleges 
VOL. XVII.-NO. VI. 5 
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are crowded to overflowing; so that it may probably be said with truth 
that Virginia has now, in proportion to population, more youths in a course 
of thorough education than any other State in the Union. Over these be¬ 
neficent results, in part at least to be attributed to the success of our society, 
we have just cause to rejoice. The close of another year finds us on the 
eve of a still grander exhibition. With our grounds greatly enlarged and 
improved, a most liberal premium list, zealous preparations for an extensive 
exhibition, and a vast throng of our enlightened farmers in attendance from 
every part of the Commonwealth, numbering thousands beyond those pre¬ 
sent on the former occasion, we have every reason to expect a most brilliant 
and attractive spectacle. With these cheering evidences in the past, how 
can we doubt our future success? Let the farmers of Virginia come up to 
the annual exhibition with their votive offerings, forgetting all local and par¬ 
ty distinctions, remembering that they have a common home and a com¬ 
mon destiny, and cordially and harmoniously co-operating in our glorious 
cause, and the beneficent effects of our labors will descend to distant gene¬ 
rations, and our latest posterity will have cause to bless the day that inaugu¬ 
rated the Virginia State Agricultural Society. 


Art. Till.—PESTILENCE AT THE SOUTH. 


At the opening of another wintry season, how many hearts 
will be lightened in the prospect of returning healthfulness 
throughout the stricken regions of the South! How many homes 
have been visited with sorrows—how many hearths have been 
made desolate, by the pestilence which has so long and so cruel¬ 
ly indulged undisputed sway ! Alas, the memory of scenes that 
have been witnessed will linger long among us! 

Confined no longer to its accustomed haunts, yellow fever, that 
scourge of the tropics, has found new fields for the exernse of 
its deadly power. It has swept up from the sea-coast into the 
interior, and desolated rural provinces far removed even from 
navigable streams. Surely this is some other enemy introduced 
among us, and not that ancient one with which we were accus¬ 
tomed to combat. Never before have such phenomena present¬ 
ed themselves. Never has it seemed that all classes and all 
places were to be swept alike within the vortex of the destroyer. 

It is even so. The admonition is too strong to be disregard¬ 
ed. The pestilence that has come in upon us has no abiding 
place. It passes hither and thither. Now in New-Orleans, in 
the summer of ’53 it appears in Mobile, and almost simulta¬ 
neously makes havoc throughout Louisiana, and far into the 
hearts of Alabama and Mississippi. Another summer,-and 
Charleston, Augusta, Montgomery, Beaufort, are sorely and sad¬ 
ly visited, and Savannah is devoured by a plague which has 
scarcely any parallel. Yet another summer, and who shall say 
that Wilmington and Raleigh, Richmond and Washington, Bal¬ 
timore, New-York, and even Boston, may not constitute foot¬ 
stools in the march of this colossus of desolation ?, Science al- 
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ready proclaims it. The past is not without its precedents. No 
section can expect immunity. Let us be vigilant, yet manful, 
in the prospect. The coward dies every day—the brave but 
once. There is a providence protecting those who do their duty 
in every crisis, like that which carried the Hebrew youth through 
the fiery furnace. 

Dr. Barton, from some statistics furnished him by the Census 
Office, with the aid of local reports, was enabled to form the 
following table, showing the proportion in which persons in New- 
Orleans ot different nativities were subjects of Yellow Fever in 
the summer of 1853, which may be considered a type for every 
season :— 


COST OF ACCLIMATION, 


Showing the Life Cost of Acclimation ; or Liabilities to Yellow Fever from 
Nativity* as exhibited by the Epidemic of 1853, in New-Orleans. 


NATIVITIES —State asd Counthy. 


Southern ( 
States, I 
Northern j 
Slave States.) 

Norrhern 
Slates. 

N. Western 


State*. 


"i 

•rn | 


New-Orlean*. ) 

Slate of Louisiana.j 

Arkansas, Miosi-sippi, Alabama.j 

Georgia, South Carolina .t 

North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland.| 

Tennessee, Kentucky . 

New-York, Vermont, Massachusetts_ 

Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut.. .. 
New-Jer>ey, Pennsylvania, Delaware. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois.. 

Missouri.. 

( Rritish America.. 


§1 


S West Indies.... 
South America. 
Mexico. 


| Great Britain. 

I 


Ireland. 


Europe. J Rn ,, u . 

Middle ( Pru.tU. 

Europe. I Germany. 

L»w Western \ Holland. 

Europe, } Belgium. 

Mountainous ( Austria - 

Europe. \ Switzerland.. 

< France. 


Southern t Spain. 
Europe. \ Italy.. 




Esti- Ratio 
Estimated mated per 
Popula- popula- mortality 1000 
tion tion from of the 


in 

in 

Yellow 

popu¬ 

1650. 

1853. 

Fever. 

lation. 

38,337.. 

.46,004.. 

( 140 
( 25 

. 3.58 

2,655.. 

. 3,176.. 

42.. 

13.22 

4,100.. 

. 4,984.. 

153. 

30.69 

6,898.. 

10,751.. 

353. 

32.83 

1,093. 

. 2,030. 

92. 

. 44.23 

318.. 

381.. 

20.. 

. 50.24 


66,945.. 

825. 

12.32 

1,693. 

. 1,790.. 

11.. 

■ 6.14 

3,632. 

. 4,598.. 

240. 

. 52.19 

22,093.. 

26,611.. 

3,569.. 

204.97 

491.. 

588.. 

96. 

. 163.26 

14,765.. 

17,718.. 

2,339. 

. 132.01 

127.. 

152.. 

50.. 

328.94 

663.. 

797.. 

176.. 

. 220.08 

8,306.. 

. 9,967.. 

480.. 

. 48.13 

1,848. 

. 2,217.. 

61. 

22.08 

109,679 

62,648.. 

7,011 

.111.91 


Thus, of citizens of Louisiana, but 3 in 1,000 died, (it was 
impossible to separate the population of the City and State, of 
those born in the South, 13 in 1,000;) in the Northern States, 
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32; North West, 44; Ireland, 204; Holland and Belgium, 
328. Dr. Barton estimates the population of New-Orleans dur¬ 
ing the season at 125,000, as he cannot find that more than 
36,000 had left. The deaths by yellow fever were 8,101, or 1 
in about 15. The unacclimated portion of the population he 
estimates at 60,000, of whom one-seventh would then have died. 
The total mortality during the year in New-Orleans, from all 
diseases, 1 in 10.23. The total number of cases of yellow fever 
was 29.020, of which the deaths were nearly 28 per cent. This 
is the largest number of cases and the greatest mortality from 
yellow fever that ever afflicted our city. But it is the least mor¬ 
tality to the number of cases that has ever occurred in a great 
and malignant epidemic. 


Art. IX.—THE SLAVE TRADE—CALIFORNIA. 

Driven by the fanaticism of the North, the subject of the 
Slave trade has again been opened by some of the Southern 
presses, and it is argued that much has been lost and little gained 
by its abolition. It is very certain that but for the cheerful ac¬ 
quiescence of the South, this trade could have been prosecuted 
as successfully as it has been in Cuba and in South America of 
later years. Between 1840 and 1847 249,800 Africans were 
taken into Brazil, and 52,000 into the Spanish Colonies. The 
annual number exported from Africa is supposed, even now, to 
average 70 to 80,000. The whole number of Africans imported 
altogether into the United States is estimated, by Mr. Carey of 
Philadelphia, on reliable data, at 333,000. This number, under 
the wholesome system of slavery, has swelled to over 3,000,000, 
whilst of the 1,700,000 which were imported into the British 
West Indies, after nearly two centuries, but 660,000 remained 
to be emancipated. The Charleston Mercury asks : 

Is it not time to look at this matter as involving questions which, stretch¬ 
ing beyond the narrow vision of dreamers, demand for their solution calm 
inquiry and sober discussion ? Does not the Slave Trade, in supplying to 
many flourishing Ssates the labor needful for their development, in abun¬ 
dantly furnishing to the world the most useful products of human labor, in 
bringing the savage within the pale of civilization and Christianity, and 
lastly, by still progressing in its work, in defiance of all attempts at its sup¬ 
pression, by all these titles, rightfully claim for itself an origin higher than 
mere avarice, and a recognition at the hands of Government other than is 
accorded to the buccaneer and pirate ? We desire to see this question taken 
out of the hands of empty-headed fanatics, who have all along usurped its 
control, and when this is done, we confidently expect to see the Slave Trade 
classed among those mysterie9 which, however repulsive to fastidious eyes, 
are yet, in the hands of God, the instruments of man ; s progress. 
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-The Richmond Enquirer finds reason to predict another slave 
State in California: 

Happily, the result of the recent elections is not altogether disastrous to 
the South. Even from the gloom of defeat in the North, comes a ray of 
hope that the insolent triurapn of the abolitionitsmay stimulate the zeal of 
the apathetic and rouse the resentment of the submissive, so that men of 
all parties and of every disposition in the South may perceive the necessity 
of united and energetic action in defence of their rights. 

Besides this general effect, there is a significance m the result of the Cal¬ 
ifornia elections which the South observes with satisfaction, and with a 
presage of good fortune. In addition to the ordinaiy political issues, parties 
in California are distinguished by diverse and conflicting views of slavery. 
The Democratic party is split into two factions, one of which professes the 
fashionable free-soil notions of slavery and of its evil influence on the wel¬ 
fare of society; while the other understands its true nature, and proposes to 
introduce and establish it in the State. The struggle between these parties 
has been fierce and arduous, and it was long doubtful for whom victory 
would pronounce. But the vulgar energy of a brutal rowdyism was une¬ 
qual to the contest with talent and character, and we witness, at last, the 
complete triumph of the l( Chivalry.” 

The unseen but active issue between these factions is, whether the south¬ 
ern portion of California shall be organized into a separate State, with a 
constitution recognizing and establishing slavery. The recent success prom¬ 
ises a satisfactory solution of this problem. And thus may the military 
violence by which California was devoted to free-soil be avenged, and the 
South be yet restored to an equal participation in the wealth of that splen¬ 
did empire. For, if the people of California choose to divide their domain, 
and to set up another State with Southern institutions, of course Congress 
will not presume to interpose any objection. Southern California is pecu¬ 
liarly propitious to negro labor, and its inhabitants are very anxious that 
slavery should be introduced amongst them. 


Art. X.—COMMERCE OF NEW-0RLEAN8. 

[In our last number appeared the aggregate results of the commerce of New- 
Orleans, for the last three years. 

To these statistics we now append a part of the detailed report published by 
the New-Orleans Prices Current , and will furnish the rest of it in our next numr* 
her. For the reports of previous years, the reader will refer to other volumes of 
the Review. The results of New-Orleans commerce have an immediate and 
practical value with the planting interests of at least a dozen States, and no 
apology can be needed for the space which they occupy in our pages.] 

COTTON AND SUGAR. 

As a general observation, it may be remarked that the past Beason has 
been a period of unusual fluctuations in our leading commodities, the long 
apprehension and uncertainty of a formidable European war, and the final 
resort to arms, having powerfully influenced the course of many of our most 
prominent articles of export and consumption. Thus cotton and tobacco, 
with a highly favorable combination of circumstances merely commercial, 
have beon adversely influenced by the disturbing forces of political agita¬ 
tion and belligerent movements, while the same causes have produced an? 
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unwonted demand for breadstuff's, and to some extent pork, lard, &c., for 
European export, with a speculative enhancement of prices, and the usually 
attendant fluctuations. As affecting the whole, however, and bearing 
heavily upon all articles taken for transportation to other markets, we feel 
called upon to notice the lack of adequate shipping facilities, and the con¬ 
sequent unusually high rates of freight. This difficulty has been so for¬ 
midable that at several periods during the season operations in our leading 
staples have been absolutely suspended, from the impossibility of effecting 
immediate shipments, at any rate. We trust that the munificent profits 
which have been garnered by the navigation interest will prove an incen¬ 
tive to the construction of a more ample supply of tonnage for the coming 
season, when we hope to have such abundant crops as will furnish full and 
profitable employment to such a fleet of noble ships as even New-Orleans, 
prominent as she has long been among the sea-ports of the world, has never 
before witnessed. That abundant crops will be the reward of the labors of 
the planter and the farmer there seems now to be a fair prospect, and we 
sincerely hope that their products will meet with a favorable market, though 
a state of war such as now exists, and which is likely to become still fur¬ 
ther complicated, is a condition of things not at all favorable to the stabil¬ 
ity of commercial calculations. 

The railroad enterprises, to which we made reference in our last annual 
review, may be said to have made fair progress, considering the nature of 
the country traversed and incidental obstacles which could not well be 
foreseen; and we sincerely hope that before the lapse of another year such 
further advances will be made, and such results presented, as will furnish 
substantial and marked evidence of the advantages of these artificial con¬ 
nections with the interior. 

The value of products received from the interior since 1st September, 
1853, is Si 15,336,798, against $134,233,735 last year; showing a decrease 
of $18,896,937, which is mainly attributable to the reduced crops of cotton 
and tobacco. According to the Custom-House records, the total value of 
the exports from this port, for the year ended 30th- June last, was 
$83,926,728, against $98,988,186 the year previous, or a decrease of 
$15,061,458. Of the above amount $83,651,383 was American produce, 
of which $60,656,785 was exported foreign, and $22,994,598 was shipped 
to coastwise poits. Of foreign merchandise the value exported was only 
$275,345. 

The operations of the Branch Mint at this place, which had rapidly fallen 
off since 1851, show an increase as compared with last year, the total re¬ 
ceipts of gold and silver for the year ended July 31st, 1854, being 
$5,624,708, against $4,485,865 the year previous—increase $1,138,842. The 
coinage during same time has been, of gold $1,720,000, of silver $2,892,000 
—total $4,612,000, against $2,857,000 last year—increase $1,755,000. 

Cotton .—Another season in the cotton market having been brought to a 
• close, and a new one entered upon, we take occasion to present our usual 
.review of the past year's operations in this leading article of our country's 
commerce; a year, by the way, that has been marked by more fluctuations, 
obstructions and irregularities in the disposal of the cotton crop, than any 
previous one that has fallen under our review for some years past. 

The first bale of the new crop did not reach market until the 9th August, 
and up to the 1st September only 74 bales had been received, against 5,077 
hales to same date the year previous; a marked deficiency, which contin¬ 
ued to be shown in the progress of the season, until in the early part of 
March the receipts at this point, as compared with the year previous, showed 
a falling off of 440,000 bales, while the deficiency in the arrivals at all the 
ports was upwards of 640,000 bales. Besides the backwardness of the crop, 
which was retarded in its progress to maturity by unseasonable rains, the 
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prevalence of the yellow fever in the city, and in nearly all the river towns, 
interposed obstacles to the forwarding of the crop to market, and it was 
not until the latter part of September that any considerable sales of the new 
crop were made, the range of prices at that period being 10 to 10*^ cents 
for low middling, 10«^ to 10% lor middling, and 11 to 11 % for good mid¬ 
dling. In October the market presented great heaviness and irregularity, 
and prices rapidly gave way, under the adverse influence of unfavorable 
European accounts, advancing freights, declining exchanges, and an inad¬ 
equate demand, the quotations at the close of the month being 8%, 
and 9% cents for low middling, middling and good middling. The total 
sales up to this time had barely reached 56,000 bale 3 , against receipts of 
118,000 bales. Towards the close of November, however, the market 
rallied again, under the influence of an improved demand, which was in¬ 
stigated by more favorable advices from Europe, and by accounts of frost 
through a large portion of the cotton region, which, together with other 
and previous adverse circumstances ? it was calculated would materially re¬ 
duce the crop in quantity, besides injuring it in quality. Under this im¬ 
proved demand prices at the close of November reached 8 % to 8% cents 
for low middling, 9W to 9% cents for middling, and 10 to 10 % cents for 
good middling. In December, and during the greater part of January, 
Business to a fair extent was transacted, and the operations would doubt¬ 
less have been still more extensive had the market been better supplied 
with lists of even-running middling to strict middling, upon which line the 
demand for all markets seemed to run more exclusively than we have ever 
before known, while probably no previous crop, at least up to that time, 
was so ill calculated to meet such a demand, the receipts having been of a 
remarkably low average, so low indeed that for a long time in the early 
part of the season, and at a period when it is usual for the receipts to pre¬ 
sent- a high average of quality, a large proportion of the arrivals ranged 
below middling, and for many weeks these low qualities were wholly un¬ 
saleable and without a market price; and thus the difference in price be¬ 
tween the lower and higher grades, and between mixed and even-running 
lists, has taken a wider range the past season than in any previous one 
within our recollection. At this period, however, the receipts were pre¬ 
senting a better average, as the attention of planters had been repeatedly 
and earnestly called to the necessity of improving the quality of their 
crops by more care in iC handling,” while the upland crops, which in many 
sections were rather better than usual, were coming in more freely. With 
respect to prices in the month of December and January, they were for 
the most part tolerably steady for the qualities in demand, but February 
was entered upon at a decline, which was mainly produced by a severe 
money pressure, the difficulty of negotiating exchange and an advance in 
freights; though unfavorable foreign advices subsequently aided the de¬ 
pression. and the quotations from about the middle of the month to the 
close were 8 to 8% cents for low middling, 8% to %% for middling, and 9 
to 9% for good middling. In the early part of March the demand became 
more active again, and by the middle of the month prices had advanced 
% cent, the quotations being for low middling 8% to 9, middling 9 % 
to 9}£, good middling 9% to 10 cents per pound. At this juncture the 
prices again gave way, under pressure of the unfavorable aspect of 
European affairs, and unusually high rates of freight, and with various 
fluctuations, taking an extreme range of cent per pound, the lowest 
point of the market was reached in the latter part of May, when the 
quotations were for low middling 6% to 7, middling 7% to 7)o, good mid¬ 
dling 8% to 8J£ cents per pound. At this period the quotation for freight 
of cotton to Liverpool was 15-16 to Id. per pound, with liitle or no room 
immediately available, even at these high rates, and the operations of pur- 
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chasers were checked by the impossibility of effecting prompt shipments, 
while at the same time a large stock had accumulated in the hands of ex¬ 
porters, who had bought from time to time, and held their purchases in 
store, in the hope of shipping on more favorable terms. Prices rallied 
again in the latter part of May and during June, and there were some sales 
in July which showed a recovery of \% cent from the lowest point, tho 
stock on sale being much reduced, the advices from abroad rather more 
favorable, and freight to*Liverpool down to 11-16. In August the transac¬ 
tions were comparatively unimportant, and thus closed a season which, we 
suppose, has proved little satisfactory to any of the parties interested (ex¬ 
cept the freighter), the perplexities and uncertainties growing out of the Eu¬ 
ropean war question having led to fluctuations that baffled all commercial cal¬ 
culations. We think it may be safely remarked, however, that considering 
all the adverse circumstances which have been brought to bear upon it, 
the market on the whole, and in the general average, has been even better 
sustained than could well have been anticipated, and the course of the 
season has, we think, afforded ample evidence that but for the disturbing 
causes alluded to a range of prices much above the average of last year 
would have been attained. 

The crop, in quality, as we have already intimated, was of a rather low 
average, resulting partly from unseasonable rains, and partly from frost 
damage, but mainly from careless and hasty picking, which looked more 
to quantity than to quality, and thus the proportion of the finer grades has 
been unusually small, while the lower qualities have been abundant. We 
would here remark, however, that the demand for the finer descriptions 
has been much less than usual, owing mainly, as we suppose, to the almost 
entire suspension of the demand for the markets of Russia, and during the 
greater part of the season we were unable to give quotations for qualities 
above middling fair, owing to the absence of any transactions of sufficient 
moment to establish market rates. The proportion of frost-stained cotton 
has been greater than ever before, and factors have found much difficulty 
in disposing of it, as most orders wholly prohibited its purchase. It is to 
be hoped that the coming crop will escape this damage, and that the ex¬ 
perience of the past season has been sufficiently admonitory to planters to 
induce them to seek their own advantage by u handling 7 ’ their crops with 
more care. 

The following tables, which show the monthly fluctuations in prices, 
with the rates of freight to Liverpool, and of Sterling Exchange, will 
indicate the course of the market through the entire season, and by 
reference to them it will be seen that the extreme fluctuation in middling 
cotton has been 8% cents per pound, the highest point being in Septem¬ 
ber and the lowest in May, and that the average price of the season, in¬ 
cluding all qualities, has been 8)4 cents per pound, against 9 cents last 
year and 8 cents the year previous. The average weight of the bales we 
have ascertained to be 448 pounds, against 455 pounds last year and 438 
the year previous, and the aggregate weight of the portion of the crop re¬ 
ceived at this port is 645,468,992 pounds. 

Table showing the Quotations for Low Middling to Good Middling Cotton on 

the first of each Month t with the Rate of Freight to Liverpool , and Sterling 

BillSj at same date. 


]R53 

Low Middling to 

Sterling. 

Freight. 


Good ditto. 

per ct. prm. 

d. per lb. 

September . 

... 9| to 1H_ 

..9 to 91. 

4 to — 

October. 

. . .10 to 11 _ 

..8} to 91. 

S to — 

November.... 

... 8 to 94... . 

..8| to 10 . 

1 to J 

December. .. 

. .. 8| to 10 

..84 to 94. 

f to - 

Jan., 1854 .. 

... 84 to 10J .. . . 

. 8 to 9 . 

. Jto — 
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1858. 

Low Middling to 
Good ditto. 

Storting, 
por et. prm. 

Freight, 
d. per lb. 

February . 

.8| to 94.... 

..7 to 7|... 

| to 11-16 

March ... 

.8 to 9*.... 

..6) to 7}... 

..13-16to 16-16 

April. 

. 84 to 9|.. . 

.. 8 to 8|.,. 

..11-16 to 4 

May. 

.7$ to 9 .... 

..8 to 9|... 

..13-16 to i 

June. 

_ 7 to 9_ 

..8* to 9|... 

i to 16-16 

July. 

. 7| to 9J.... 

..7| to 9*... 

..11-16 to | 

August... 

. ... 7J to 94.... 

.. .94 to 9|... 

... 11-16 to — 


Thble showing the highest and lowest point in each Month, for Low Middling 
to Middling Cotton. 

1851. Highest. Lowest. 


September . 

..10* 

to: 

11 .. 

.9* 

to 

10* 

October . 

..10 

to 

10 .. 

. 8j 

to 

84 

November . 

8* 

to 

»*-. 

.7| 

to 

8| 

December. 

.. 84 

to 

9* . 

.8J 

to 

9 

January, 1854 ... 

.. 8J 

to 

9*.. 

.84 

to 

91 

February . 

.. 84 

to 

9*.. 

. 8 

to 

8* 

March . 

.. 9 

to 

9*.. 

. 8 

to 

8* 

April . 

.. 8* 

to 

9 .. 

.7 

to 

7* 

May . 

.. 7| 

to 

8*.. 

.6* 

to 

7* 

June . 

- 7* 

to 

8*.. 

. 6J 

to 

7* 

July . 

.. 8* 

to 

9 .. 

.7* 

to 

8* 

August .. 

.. 8* 

to 

81. 

...?* 

to 

8* 


Table showing the Product of Low Middling to Good Middling Cotton , taking 
the average of each entire year for nine years , with the Receipts at New - 
Orleans , and (he total Crop of the United States . 



Total Crop. 
Bales. 

Receipts at 
New-Orleans. 
Bales. 

Average Price. 
Cents per lb . 

1845-6. 

..2,100,537... 

.1,041,393.. 

. 6J 

1846-7. 

...1,778,651... 

. 707,324.. 

.10 

1847-8 . 

...2,347,634... 

.1,188,733.. 

. «4 

1848-9 .. 

. 2,728,596... 

.1,100,636.. 

. 6* 

1849-60. 

. .2,096,706... 

. 797,387.. 

.11 

1850-51. 

...2,355,257... 

. 995,036.. 

.11 

1851-52. 

...3,015.029.. . 

.1,429,183.. 

. 8 

1852-3. 

...3,262,882... 

...2,930,000... 

.1,664,864.. 

. 9 

1853-4... estimated. 

.1,440,779.. 

. 84 


The total receipts at this port, since the 1st September last, from all 
sources, are fc l,440,779 bales. This amount includes 62,056 bales received 
from Mobile and Florida, and from Texas by sea; and this being deducted, 
our receipts proper , including 33,798 bales received direct from Montgom¬ 
ery, Wetumpka, &c., are shown to be 1,378,723 bales ; being a decrease as 
compared with last year of 224,085 bales. The total exports since 1st 
September are 1,429,180 bales, of which 813 736 bales were shipped to 
Great Britain, 193,571 to France, 229,346 to the North and South of Eu¬ 
rope, and 192,527 to United States ports. On a comparison of the exports 
with those of last year, there would appear to be a falling off of 108,350 
bales to Great Britain, 17,955 to France, 15,327 to the North and South of 
Europe, and 74,169 to United States ports. The total receipts, at all the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports , up to the latest dates received—as shown by our 
general cotton table—are 2,893,414 bales; but the actual crop, when made 
up to the 1st September, by the New-York Shipping and Coinmercial List, 
with the difference of stocks at Augusta and Hamburg, receipts overland, 
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&c., will probably not be far from 2,930,000 bales; a decrease of 332,000 
bales as compared with the crop of last year. 

We have thus shown the distribution of that portion of the crop exported 
from this port, and will now proceed to give some general statistics con¬ 
nected with the cotton trade, which we apprehend may be of more or less 
interest to producers, dealers and consumers. 

As we have already remarked, the receipts at this port contained an 
unusually large proportion of the inferior and ordinary grades, besides 
much that was reduced and made uncertain in class and quality by frost 
stain, and this preponderance of the low grades occurred at a peculiarly 
unfortunate juncture, as there was brought into competition with them, in 
the markets of Great Britain, an unusually large import of Surat (East In¬ 
dia) cottons, and the two combined gave so large a proportionate supply of 
the low qualities as materially to affect the prices of both. The import of 
Surats into Great Britain, in 1853, exceeded the import in 1852 by 264,114 
bales. 


The total consumption of Europe, 
for the years 1853 and 1852, was as 
follows:— 

1853. 1852. 

Great Britain.bales.. 1,855,109.. 1,898,075 

- 476,660 


France. 459,67 

Russia. 166,359.. 

Hamburgh and Bremen.... 142,596.. 

Holland and Belgium. 133,823.. 

Trieste. 101,971.. 

Spain. 91,618.. 

Genoa, Leghorn & Naples, 63,000 > 

Norway and Sweden, 27,848 ) 

Total.3,042,000. _3,<»77,712 

Add consumption, U.S., say 700,000.. 650,000 

Total consumption of 1853 3,742,000. .3,927,712 
Total consumption of 1852.3,727,712 


141,959 

127,535 

145,678 

126,314 

94,541 

68,950 


The supply of 1853 and 1852 may 
be stated as follows:— 

1853. 1852. 

Stock in Gr’t Britain, bales. 657,520.. 494,600 

Stock on the Continent_ 89,461.. 93,713 

Stock in U. States ports 91,176.. 128,000 


838,157 716,313 

Crop of the United States.. 3,262,882. .3,015,000 

I Imports from Brazil. 132 443.. 144,197 

“ West Indies. 9,239.. 12,580 

“ Egypt. 105,398.. 189,935 

“ East Indies.. 485,527 . 221,413 

Total supply in 1853.4,833,646..4,299,438 

Total supply in 1852.4,299,438 

Increase. 534,208 


Increase. 14,288 

The following table exhibits the import, delivery, stock, &c., in the whole 
of Great Britain, for the first six months of the current year, ended 
30th June last, and a comparison with the same period in 1853. By 
this it will be seen that the quantity taken for consumption in Great Brit¬ 
ain, for the first six months of 1854, shows a falling off as compared with 
the same period in 1853 of nearly 100,000 bales ; and there is likely to be 
a decrease in the consumption of the United States for the current year of 
about an equal amount. 

1854. 1853. 

Stock, 1st January.bales... 717,580. 657,520 

Import six months.*.1,390,450.1,524,730 


Export six months. 
Consumption.. 


2,108,030 

.113,250 . 

.941,080 1,054,330 


2,182,250 

155,800 

1,040,150—1,195,950 

Stock, 30th June.1,053,700. 986,300 

Weekly average taken for consumption. 36,195. 40,005 

Taken on speculation. 265,980. 400,890 

The following tables, which have explanatory captions, we have com¬ 
piled from our records, under the impression that they would probably be 
found interesting to parties engaged in the cotton trade : 
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Season. 

Receipts at New- 
Orleans. 

Arerwge Price 
per Bale. 

Total Veins. 

1843-44. 

rr 910.854. 

.32 

00. 

.29,147,328 

1844-45. 

.. 979,238. 

.24 

00. 

.23,501,712 

1845-46. 

..1,053,633. 

.32 

00., 

.33.716,256 

1846-47. 

.. 740,669. 

.44 

00. 

.32,589,436 

1847-48. 

..1,213,805. 

.29 

00. 

.... 35,200,345 

1848-49. 

..1,142.382 .... 

.27 

00. 

.30,844.314 

1849-50. 

.. 837,723. 

.50 

00. 

.41,886,150 

1850-51. 

.. 995,036. 

.49 

00. 

.48,766,764 

1851-52. 

..1,439,183. 

.34 

00..... 

.48,592,222 

1852-53. 

..1,664,864. 

.41 

00. 

.68.259,424 

1853-54. 

..1,440 779. 

.38 

00. 

.54,749,602 

Total ten years 

.12,408,166 



9447,243,653 


It will be seen by the above table that the cotton alone sold in this 
market within the past eleven years, has yielded a gross product of 
447,243,553. 


Date of Receipt Receipts 

of New Crop to 

Total Receipts at New-Orleans. 

Total Crop 
of 

Pint Bale. Sept. 1. 

1843—August 17.. 292. 

...1843—4.. .. 

... 850,342... 

U. States. 

. ...2,030,409 

1844—July 23... .6,720. 

...1844—5..,. 

... 954,285... 

_2,394,603 

1845—July 30....6,846. 

.1845—6... 

...1,041,393... 

....2,100,637 

1846—August 7... 140. 

...1846—7... 

... 707,324. . 

...1,778,651 

1847—August 9.. .1,089. 

..1847—8.... 

...1,188,733... 

....2,347,634 

1848—August 5... 2,864. 

. .1848—9.... 

... 1,090,797... 

... .2,728,596 

1849—Auguat 7... 477. 

...1849-50.... 

... 797,387... 

....2,096,706 

1860—Auguat 11.. 67. 

...1850-51 

... 960,220... 

.2,355,257 

1851—July 25. ...3,155. 

..1851-52_ 

...1,429,183... 

.. . .3,015,029^ 

1852—August 2.. .5,077. 

...1852-53.,.. 

...1,664,864... 

...1,440,779... 

.3,262,882 

.. .*2,930,000 

1853— August 9. .. 74. 

..1853-54_ 

1854—July 25.... 1,391 



With respect to the growing crop, we have to remark that up to this 
time it is understood to present favorable promise in most sections, though 
its backwardness, compared with the large crop year 1852, as indicated by 
the receipts, may be regarded as an important consideration, as early ma¬ 
turity and a long and favorable picking season are absolute essentials to 
the securing of a full yield. It is true that a few bales were received 
from Texas (where the plant matures early) several days in advance of the 
first arrival last year, but these ambitious first bales are for the most part a 
fallacious guide in estimating the forwardness of the crop generally. The 
total receipts of new crop, also, up to this time, are considerably in excess of 
the same period last year; but it should be borne in mind that the obstacles 
which then interposed to prevent the earlier forwarding of supplies have had 
no existence during the present season. The result, whatever it. may be, is 
in the future, and estimates (which we ourselves never indulge in) made 
at this early period of the season are mere speculations, which may be 
right within a few thousand hales or wrong hundreds of thousands. 

With respect to the market prospects for the growing crop, we think 
they might unhesitatingly be declared to be favorable for the absorption 
of even a large yield, at remunerative prices, were it not for the war in 
Europe, the duration of which, and its possible complications, as well as 
the extent of influence which it is likely to exercise upon the cotton in¬ 
terest, being matters quite beyond the reach of human foresight. As 
prominent, however, among the favorable circumstances bearing upon the 


* Estimated. 
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subject, we may mention the flattering prospects for abundant food crops 
in Europe, which is a matter of primary importance as connected with the 
cotton interest; and as our own country has. now-become a large con¬ 
sumer, with a prospect of a rapid extension of its* manufacturing enter¬ 
prises, it may not be unsafe to predict the realization of a range of prices 
that will afford a fair return to the producer, notwithstanding the adverse 
influences growing out of a state of war. 

Two bales of the new crop were received here from Texas on the 25th 
July, and the total receipts up to this time are 1,391 bales, against 74 bales 
last^year, and 5,077 the year previous. Thus far Only about 150 to 200 
bales have been sold, in various small lots, and at prices ranging from 9 to 
11 cents per pound for middling to fully fair, but these small transactions 
form no criterion of^what prices may be at a fair opening of the market. 
There is but little demand at the moment for either old or new crop, and 
the season closes with a stock on hand, inclusive of all on shipboard not 
cleared, of 24,121 bales, of which there are estimated to be some 5,000 
bales unsold in factors’ hands, including some lots held under limits. We 
quote as follows, though the figures are in a great measure nominal. 


Ordinary. to 7 I 

Good Ordinary. 7H to 7^ 

Low Middling..7% to 8 | 


Middling. to 

Good Middling. 9 to 91^ 

Middling Fair. 9J$ to 9% 


Sugar .—According to the annual statement of Mr. P. A. Champomier, 
the total crop made in Louisiana in 1853 reached 449,324 hogsheads; thus 
exceeding the crop of 1852 (previously the largest) in the important 
amount of 127,390 hogsheads. This was the product of 1,437 sugar houses, 
of which 956 were worked by steam and 481 by horse-power; and 366,667 
hogsheads brown sugar were made by the old process in open kettles, 
while of refined, clarified and cistern bottoms the product is stated at 
82,657 hogsheads, the cistern bottoms being computed at 5 per cent, on the 
product of brown sugar, as above. The estimated weight of the crop is 
495,156,000 pounds. Notwithstanding this large excess of production over 
any previous year, it appears from 4he statement of Mr. Champomier that 
u many small planters had abandoned the cultivation of the cane, and that 
even some pretty large plantations were substituting cotton for it;” so that 
while the crop of 1852 was the product of 1,481 sugar-houses, that of 
1853, according to Mr. C., was from 1,437—a decrease of 44. 

This large increase in the Louisiana crop, itself a potent cause of a re¬ 
duction of prices, has also had to contend with unusually large stocks 
of the previous crop lying over in the markets of the West, with an in¬ 
creased import from foreign countries and with unusually high rates of 
freight to other markets; and the depressing effect of these combined in¬ 
fluences has resulted in a lower average of prices than we have had oc¬ 
casion to notice in any previous year. Besides this, the cost of transporta¬ 
tion from the interior to this market has been higher than usual, while the 
price of fuel (which many planters had to purchase) has been greatly en¬ 
hanced, and thus the net return per hogshead to the planter has been re¬ 
duced to an unusually low figure. The quality of the crop was below the 
usual average, and at the lowest point of the market, in April and May, 
sales of inferior were made from the Levee at the reduced rate of one cent 
per pound. 

The first arrival of the new crop was on the 6th October, when four hogs¬ 
heads were received from Bayou Sara, classing strictly prime, which sold at 
6 cents per lb.; but there was no fair opening of the market until the 
early part of November, when the range of prices was 3% to 4>£ cents 
per pound for fair to prime quality. The course of the market throughout 
the season is indicated by the following table, which exhibits the highest 
and lowest points in each month for fair sugar on the Levee. 


I 
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189S-M. 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January .. 
February.. 
March .. . 


April 
May , 
Jane. 


July... 
August 


Hlfhest. Lowest. 

cents, per lb. .41 to 4f.4 to 41 

.41 to 44.34 to 4 

.34 to 4 . If to 84 

.31 to 34.34 to 34 

.34 to 34.34 to 34 

.34 to 34.3 to 34 

.34 to 34.3 to 34 

.3 to 3|.24 to 3| 

.24 to 34.24 to 34 

.8 to 31.3 to 34 

. .34 to 3}.3 to 34 

.34 to 4 .34 to 34 


The first notice of sales on plantation was about the middle of January, 
when two crops were reported at 3J^ to cents per lb. Subsequently 
transactions to a fair extent were noticed from time to time, but a large 
portion of the transactions on plantation were made directly by the 
planters and Western dealers, and not reported. Besides which, an unu¬ 
sually large proportion of the crop has been brought to the city and sold 
from the Levee, the receipts this season having been 274,906 hogsheads, 
against 186,001 hogsheads last year. The prices of the reported sales 011 
plantation have been 3, 3U, 3 3-16, 34, 3 5-16, 3%, 33%, 3 11-16, 

4 and 4j^ cents per pouno. 

The estimated stock on hand at the close of last season was 8,000 hogs¬ 
heads, and this amount being added to the crop—449,324 hogsheads—would 
make a supply of 457,324 hogsheads. The distribution of this supply, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, has been as follows:—Shipments to places 
out of the State, as shown by our tables, and including the exports from At- 
takapas, 180,906 hogsheads; consumption of the city and neighborhood, 
30,000 hogsheads • taken for refining, in city and other parts of the State, # 
including cistern bottoms, 5,000 hogsheads, estimated quantity taken to fill 
up hogsheads for shipment, 50,000 hogsheads; stock now on hand in the 
State, estimated at 7,500 hogsheads; leaving as the quantity taken for the 
West 184,918 hogsheads, against 206,934'hogsheads last year. The quan¬ 
tity shipped to Atlantic ports* ft bagShvAda, against 82,000 hogs¬ 
heads last year. - •* ^ > 

The import of foreign sugars into this port has been less than for several 
years past, consisting of only 2,797 hogsheads and 13,578 boxes Cuba, and 
3,288 bags Manilla. 

According to a statement made up by the New-York Shipping and Com¬ 
mercial List the total import of foreign sugar into the United States for the 
year ended January 1st, 1854, was 212,746 tons, and the total consumption 
of foreign and domestic cane sugar in the United States for the year 
1853 was 372,989 tons, which is equal to about 746,000 hogsheads ; show¬ 
ing an increase, as compared with the previous year, of 57,772 tons, (equal 
to 115,000 hogsheads), or nearly 18>£ per cent. Besides the above, it is 
estimated that there have entered into the consumption some 15,000 tous of 
stlgar made from foreign and domestic molasses and about 12,500 tons 
maple sugar, which would give a grand total of 400,489 tons, or about 
800,000 hogsheads. 

With respect to the growing crop, the cane fields are said to present & 
rather less flattering promise tor a large product than they did at this period 
last year, when the crop generally in tnis State presented a remarkably 
flourishing appearance, ana the result was a yield per acre and an aggre¬ 
gate product beyond all former precedent. Still, however, the promise is 
acknowledged to be very fair; and, should the season prove favorable for 
maturing the cane, and no severe frost interpose, a very respectable yield 
may reasonably be calculated on. The following table, which runs through 
a period of twenty-four years, will show marked fluctuations in the product. 
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Crop 

of 1853.... 



C ™P 

of 1841.. 

. 90,000 hfcds 

u 

1852.... 



1840.. 

. 87,000 « 

ii 

1851.... 



ii 

1839. 


i* 

1850... 



«« 

1838....... 

. 70,000 41 

ii 

1849.... 



44 

1837. 


it 

1848.... 



41 

1838. 


it 

1847.... 



44 

1835. 


u 

1846.... 



44 

1834...V. 


u 

1845.... 



« 

.1833.. 

.. 75,000 “ 

it 

1844.... 



l> 

\ 1832 *.. 


44 

1843.... 



11 

1829. 


li 

1842.... 



11 

-1828. 



Exports of Cotton and Tobacco from 'New-Orleans for five years , com - 
menctng September 1, and ending August 31. 

COTTON— BALES. 


Whither Exported. 1853-54. 

Liverpool. 779,021.. 

London ....-■••••••• ... ■ • - 

Glasgow and Greenock... 12,851.. 

Cowes, Falmouth, Sic _ 15,611.. 

Cork, Belfast, Sic, . 6,253.. 

Havre. 185.254.. 

Bordeaux. 1,285 

Marseilles. 2,019.. 

Nantz, Cette & Rouen.... 5,013.. 

Amsterdam. 4,211.. 

Rotterdam and Ghent.... 1,310.. 

Bremen. 32,349.. 

Antwerp, Sic . 9,010.. 

Hamburg. 23,709.. 

Gottenburg. 13,152.. 

Spain and Gibraltar. 58,796.. 

Havana, Mexico, Sic . 24,935.. 

Genoa, Trieste, <fec. 52,240.. 

China. ... 

St. Petersburg, Sic . 9,634.. 

New-York. 58,168.. 

Boston. 113,851.. 

Providence, R. I. ... 

Philadelphia. 14,054.. 

Baltimore . 4,057.. 

Portsmouth. 2,139... 

Other coastwise ports.... 258.. 

Western States. ... 


1852-53. 

869,835. 

50. 

39,767. 

12,434 


202,957 
2,317. 
5,098. 
1,154. 
1,375 
1,982, 
14,621 
22,232 
10,531. 
7,392. 
51,443. 
20,693. 
76,902. 

37,502! 

73,043. 

151,580 

16,028. 

19,362 

5,126. 


357 

1,200 


1851-52. 

1850-51. 

1849-50. 

751,172.... 

.. 562,277.. 

.... 378,155 



1 367 

11,700.... 

.. 15,418.. 

.... 10^857 

7,211.... 

.. 4,678.. 

.... 3,741 

2,159.... 

.. — — 

3,069 

183,054.... 

.. 125,067.. 

.... 112,159 

1,554.... 

... 1,164.. 

1,006 

4,308.... 

.. 4,131.. 

.... 3,618 

7,338 . 


.... 630 

259... 

489.. 


1,507.... 

1,468.. 

572 

10,248.... 

... 12,905.. 

1,801 

' 24,562.... 

10,366.. 

.... 11,994 

17,694.... 

3,235.. 

112 

6,634.... 

8,180.. 

.... 5,021 

47,645.... 

.. 41,018.. 

.... 46,296 

11,919.... 

565.. 

.... 2,292 

75,093.,.. 


.... 36,362 

15,046.... 

.. 11,143.. 

.... 6,496 

101,938.... 

... 52,398.. 

.... 84,891 

128,629.... 

... 82,540.. 

.... 109,089 

4,561.... 

—- .. 

.... - 

15,594 ... 

.. 14,867.. 

.... 15,616 

4,745.... 

.. 2,511... 

.... 4,017 

45.... 

1 ... 

!!!! 230 

1,200.... 

500... 



Total. 1,429,180. 1,644,981. 1,435,815 . 997,458. 838,591 


Whither Exported. 

Liverpool. 

London.i 

Glasgow and Greenock. 
Cowes, Falmouth, Sic .. 

Cork, Belfast, Sic . 

Havre. 

Bordeaux.'. 

Marseilles. 

Nantz, Cette and Rouen. 

Amsterdam. 

Rotterdam and Ghent... 

Bremen. 

Antwerp, Sic . 

Hamburg . 

Gottenburg.. 

Spain and Gibraltar. 

Havana, Mexico, Sic .... 

Genoa, Trieste, Sic . 

China.. 

St. Petersburg, Sic . 

New-York. 

Boston. 

Providence. R. I... 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Portsmouth . 

Other coastwise ports... 
Western States. 

Total.. 


TOBACCO-—HHDS. 


1853-54. 

1852-53. 

1851-52. 

1650-51. 

1849-50. 

.. 6,360 . 

. 9,458.., 

.... 7,844... 

... 6,457.. 

... 6,662 

.. 5,048.. 

. 6,082... 

.... 5,197... 

... 6,192.. 

.... 6,723 

.. 573.. 

_ 610... 

_ 982.. 

... 574.. 

_ 3,345 






.. 5,707.. 

.... 1,482 . 

... 9,056... 

.... 659.. 

.... 718 

.. 2,317.. 

. 169... 

,. 1,916... 

... 517.. 

.... 579 

.. 4,423.. 

.... 1,257... 

... 2,976... 

... 3,006.. 

.... 759 

.. 624.. 

.... 800... 

... 1,157... 


_ 

644.. 

_ 282 .. 

... 223... 

... 712.. 

.... 824 


....15,053. . 

...15,515... 

... 7,071.. 

.... 7,719 


.... 4,034... 

... 7,618... 

... 570.. 


„ 

_ 125... 

... 475... 

75.. 

.... 573 

.. 768 . 

.... 414 .. 

... 1,229 .. 

... 941.. 

.... 1,365 


....10,175... 

... 7,662... 

... 7,454.. 

.... 4,726 


.... 1,966... 

...11,134... 

... 5,613.. 

.... 5,874 


.... 2,647... 

... 3,533... 

... 816.. 

.... 1,375 


.... 7,231... 

...13,347... 

...10,087.. 

....11,305 

.. 126 . 

1,331... 

... 1,941... 

... 1,594.. 

.... 1,169 







_ 668... 

... 1,296... 

... 1,118.. 

.... 1,291 

50.. 

124 .. 

... 385 .. 

... 754.. 

.... 277 







_ 147... 

... 230... 

... 291.. 

.... 337 









...93,715... 


....57,955 
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BIOAriTDLiTtOR J 

COTTON—BALE*. 

Great Britain . 813,736. 922,086. 772,242.... 

France . 193,571. 211,620.. 196,264... 

North of Europe. 93,375 . 95,635 . 75,950 ... 

South of Europe, Mexico,*Ac.. 135,971 . 149,038. 134,657.... 

Coaatwiae . 192,527 266,696 256,712.... 

Total .1,429,180.1,644,981.. ....1,435,815.... 

TOBACCO—HHDS. 


.582,373... 
.130,362 .. 
. 47,766... 

84,120... 
. 152,817... 


North of Europe . 


...11,981... 

.16,150... 

...14,023... 

...13,223... 

...16,820 

...12,447... 

... 2,908... 

...13,948... 

... 4,182... 

... 2,056 

..13,932. . 

...20,798.. 

...26,814.. 

... 9.393... 

...12,725 

... 9,889... 

...14,698 .. 

...21,731... 

...13,859... 

...11,975 

... 4.794.>. 

... 9,521... 

..17,199... 

...13,844... 

. . 14,379 

...53,043... 

...64,075... 

...93,715... 

...54,501... 

...57,955 


Exports of Sugar and Molasses, from New-Orleans, for two years, (up the 
river excepted,) from September 1 to August 31. 

1853-54. 1852-53. 

/- Sugar —v ^-Molassca-N /—Sugar—x r-Molasses— 

Whither Exported. hhds. bbls. hhds/—bbls. hhds. bbls. hhds. bbls. 

New-York .102,820 . 3,605 .. 854.. 103,019.46,561.. 169.. — .. 51,420 

Philadelphia. 21,090 1,138.. — .. 24,514.11,170.. 273.. — .. 6,376 

Charleston, South Carolina_ 5,449.. 140.. — .. 13,020 . 3,823.. 407.. — .. 10,621 


Providence and Bristol, R. I.... 

Boston. 

Baltimore. 

Richmond A Petersburg, Va.. } 

Alexandria, D. C. 

Mobile. 

Apalachicola and Pensacola 
Other ports. 


,—Sugar—x 

^-Molassce-^ 

/—Sugar—x 

r-Molasees— 

hhds. 

bbls. 

hhds 

— bbls. 

hhds. 

bbls. 

hhds. 

bbls. 

102,820 

.3,605 

. 854 

.103,019... 

...46,561. 

169. 

— , 

51,420 

21,090. 

.1,138 

_ 

. 24,514... 

11,170. 

273. 

— . 

6,376 

5,449. 

. 140 

. — 

. 13,020... 

... 1,823. 

407 

— . 

10,621 

2,301. 

12 

. _ 

. 11,140... 

... 1,613. 

119. 

— . 

3,777 

200 

— 

— 

. 1,700. . 

... 2,631. 

— . 

— . 

148 

6,518. 

. 62 

_ 

. 16,155 . . 

82. 

174 

213 

2,314 

17,181. 

. 349 

. — 

. 30,908... 

...10,945. 

140 

— . 

10,327 

7,687. 

. 9 

. — 

. 12,160... 

... 3,629. 

172. 

— . 

4,7C0 

2,090. 

_ 

. 3 

. 1,387... 

... 1,170. 

. — . 

— . 

1,319 

9,031 

_ 

— 

. 32,303... 

... 9,540. 

. 175. 

— . 

24,1!3 

2.181 

' 157 

_ 

.. 12,494... 

... 1,546. 

. 155 

— . 

5,657 

2,858. 

.1,244 

- — 

. 3,545... 

... 1,022. 

2,398. 

— • 

983 

179,406 

.6,716. 

. 857. 

.262,345... 

...93,732. 

.4,212. 

.,213 

121,875 


Exports of Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef Lead, Whiskey, and Corn, 
from September 1 to August 31. 

,-1853-54--x 

Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whisky, Corn, 

Ports. bbls. bbls. hhds. kegs. bbls. pigs. bbls. sacks. 

New-York. 33,129.. 43,616.. 2.903 . 87,088.. 5,081 31,656.. 1,293.. 70,236 

Boston. 7 , 181 . 62,401.. 5,970. 106,221. 7,934..44,655.. 597.. 50,873 

Philadelphia. 91.. 968. f8.. 1,541.. 60 . 7,688.. 58.. 2,562 

Baltimore. — .. 6,925.. 130.. — .. 76. — .. 77.. — 

Other coastwise ports.117,940.. 21,776..25,569 . 23,054.. 324.. — ..46,286.. 261,719 

Great Britain ... .190,455.. 5,997 9,914. .391,129 12,722.. 633,380 

Cuba. 5,905.. 2,376 1,840.. 174,253.. 75.. — .. — .. 38,687 

Other (oreigu ports.231,268 . 11,485.. 206.. 25,144.. 1,605.. 276.. 23.. 49,575 

Total.585,969 .155,544.. 46,688.. 808,430.'. 27,877.. 84,475.. 48,334.. 1,107,032 

fTp* In tho above, tho Exports to Mobile, Ac., via the Pontchartrain Railroad and New Canal, 
are included. 

Monthly Arrivals of Ships, Barks, Brigs, Schooners, and Steamboats, for 
three years, from September 1 to August 31. 


_18 53-54. 

2 |2? i^l 3 


Months. ^ | I | g | 


v) c3 ca | | in 


m lm o ra m 

S? Hz * 2 3 
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COMMERCE Or NEW-ORLEANS. 


„ VA/.UE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR. 

A Table showing the Receipts of the principal articles from the Interior du¬ 
ring the year ending 31s£ August , 1854, with their estimated average and 
total value . 


Articles. 


Am’nt. Av’ge 


Value, 

Dollars. 


Articles. 


Am’nt. Av’ge. 


Value, 

Dollars. 


Apples, bbls. 

Bacon, ass’d, hbds. 

and csks.I 

Bacon, assorted, bxs. 
Bacon, hams, hhds. 

and trcs.P 

Bacon, in bulk, lbs.. 
Bagging, pieces... 
Bale Rope, coils .. 

Beans, bbls. 

Butter, kgs and fiks.. 

Butter, bbls. 

Beeswax, bbls. 

Beef, bbls. 

Beef, tcs. 

Beef, dried, lbs. 

Buffalo robes, pkgs.. 

Cotton, bales. 

Corn meal, bbls. 

Corn in ear, bbls.... 
Corn, shelled,sacks. 

Cheese, bxs. 

Candles, bxs. 

Cider, bbls_ 

Coal, Western, bbls. 
Dried apples and ) 
peaches, bbls ... ] 

Feathers, bags. 

Flax-seed, tcs. 

Flour, bbls. 

Furs, hhds., bun- ) 

dies and bxs.} 

Ilemp, bales . 

Hides. 

Hay, bales. 

Iron, pig, tons. 

Lard, bbls and tcs... 

Lard, kgs. 

Leather, bundles.... 
Lime, Western, bbls 

Lead, pigs. 

Lead, bar, kgs. and 
bxs. 


47451 

37664 

9931 

32155 

121000 

45263 

102274 

13459 

47649 

1934 

161 

29710 

10301 

31601 

12 

1440779 

355 

48404 

1740268 

58132 

72299 


$4 oo; 
55 00 
20 00 
50 00 
6 

14 00 
8 00 
5 00 
7 00 
30 00 
50 00 
13 00 
20 00 
9 

80 00 
38 00 
4 00 
90 
1 50 
4 00 
7 00 
3 00 
60 


5 00 

50 00 
9 00 
7 00 


1000000 
7353 

1377 
192 
874256 

1048 
19992 
112489 
726G4 
515 
133065 
110477 
5690 
21390 
74296 

210 30 00' 


30 00 
2 25 
4 0C 
40 00 
24 00 

4 50 
35 00 

1 50 

5 00 


189804 

2071520 

198620 

1607750 

7260 

633682 

818192 

67295 

333543 

58020 

8050 

386230 

206020 

2S44 

960 

54749602 

1420 

43563 

2610400 

232528 

506093 

26: 

600000 

36765 

68850 
1728 
6119792 

400000 

599760 

253100 

290656 

20600 

3193560 

97146 

199150 

32085 

371480 

6300 


Lead, white, kegs... 
Molusses, (estm’d 

crop) gals. 

Oats, bbls. and sacks 

Onions, bbls. 

Oil, Linseed, bbls... 

Oil, Castor, bbls. 

Oil, Lard, bbls. 

Potatoes, bbls_ 

Pork, tcs and bbls... 

Pork, bxs. 

Pork, hhds. 

Pork, in bulk, lbs ... 
Porter and Ale, bbls. 
Packing Yarn, reels 
Skins, Deer,packs. 
Skins, Bear, packs. 

Shot, kegs. 

Soap, bxs. 

Staves, M. 

Sugar, (estimated j 

crop) hhds.} 

Spanish Moss, bales 

Tallow, bbls. 

Tobacco, Leaf, hhds. 
“ Strips, hhds 

“ Stems, hhds 

“ Chewing, ) 

kgs. & bxs.| 

Twine, bundles & I 

boxes. \ 

Vinegar, bbls. 

Whiskey, bbls. 

Window Glass, bxs 
Wheat, bbls & sacks 


4 00 ; 


31000000 

586451 

22893 

539 

2438 

14298 

206673 

249188 

15206 

1750 

12646600 

1770 

2443 

305 

4 

3675 

9173 

2500 

449324 

4466 

371 

36405 

10600 

1900 

461' 

3905 

422 

126925 

24857 

184943 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
5 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 

35 00 


15 00 
30 00 
8€ 
1 20 
23 00 

25 00 


Other articles, estimated at. 


Total value—dollars. 

Total in 1852-53.. 
Total in 1851-52.. 
Total in 1850-51 . 


2176 

3720000 

586451 

68679 

17248 

85330 

500430 

412546 

2990256 

425768 

113750 

632330 

17700 

17101 

9150 

60 

88200 

32105 

92500 

15726340 

66990 

11130 

2912400 

1272000 

43700 

115425 

31216 

2532 

1289250 

74571 

554829 

6000000 


115336798 

134233735 

108051708 

10G9240S3 


Comparative Statement of Receipts , Exports, and Stocks of Cotton at the 
following places and dates annexed ;— 

Stocks on hand Sept. 1. 

Ports. 1853. 1852. 

New-Orleans.Aug. 31_ 10,522. 9,758... 

Mobile.Aug. 25.... 7,516.2,319... 

Savannah.Aug. 24.... 5,150. 2,950... 

Charleston.Aug. 24 ... 15,126.11,146... 

Florida.Aug. 14.... 523.. 

Va. and N. C.Aug. 19.... 400. 

Texas. Aug. 26.... 428.. 

New-York.Aug.22.... 55,962. 

Other ports.Aug. 19_ 32,182. 

Total bales.127,809.. 

Total to date, 1853 . 87,469.. 

Increase this year. 40,340., 

Decrease. — 


451. 

450. 

. 317. 

.45,796. 
■14,282. 

.87,469.. 


Received since Sept. 1. 

1853. 

1852. 

.1,378,723... 

.1,603,989 

. 502,337 .. 

. 515,770 

. 314,030... 

. 341,657 

. 413,176.. 

. 450,162 

. 155,547... 

. 178,495 

. 21,695... 

. 36,882 

. 107,900... 

. 85,227 




.3,893,414... 

.3,212,182 

.3,212,162... 




. 318,768 .. 

.. _ 


Ports. 

New-Orleans.Aug. 31... 

Mobile.Aug. 25... 

Savannah.Aug. 24 ... 

Charleston.Aue 24 

Florida.Aug. 14. .. 

Va. and N. C.Aug. 19 .. 


Exported from Sept. 1,1853, to dates. 

To Gt. To To other Total U. S. 

Britain. France. for’gn pts. for’gn pts. Nt’npts. 

813,736.193,571.229,346.1,236,653.192,527 

225,218. 74,374. 29,084. 328,676.112,384 

92,363. 6,487. 3,591. 102,441.196,436 

162,970. 41,245. 31,542. 235,757.194,324 

43,086. 1,965. 2,429. 47,480. 93,028 

300. - — 300. 11,494 
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GENERAL TABLES OF COMPARISON. 625 


Exported from Sept. 1, 1853, to dates. 

To Gt. To To other Total TJ. 8. 

Poets. 9 Britain. France. fbr’gn pu. fbr'gn pta. Nt r n pta. 

Texas. An(. 90.... 0,191. 4,875 . 8,001. 18,407 . 07,210 

New-York.Aug. 22.... 941,141. 45,303. 31,064 . 318,108. — 

Other porta.Aug. 19.... 7,338. — . 8,089. 10,097.;.... — 

Total bales..1,599,343 . 307,990.338,340.8,997,909 . 807,411 

Total to date, 1853.1,734,007.490,300.301,840.9,599,979.940,811 


Increase this year. — .. — . — . — — 

Decrease. 141,794 . 59,140 . 93,500 . 924,370. 79,400 

We have taken from New-Orleans the amounts received from Mobile, Florida, and 
Texas; also from Charleston the receipts from Savannah ; and Mobile the receipts from Florida. 
The exports from Georgetown to New-York are added to the Charleston receipts, and those 
from Darien to Liverpool and New-York are added to the Savannah receipts. The exports from 
Mobile and Florida to New-Orleans, and those from Savannah to Charleston, have been de¬ 
ducted from exports to Northern ports. 


Comparative Prices of Middling to Fair Cotton at Nero-Orleans, on the first 
of each month, during a period of five years, together with the toted receipts 
at Nexo-Orleans, and the toted crops of the United States. 



1853-54. 

1852-53. 

1851-52. 

1850-51. 

1849-50. 

Months. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

September... 

....1034 a — ... 

91* a 11 . 

.9 a 10 

... 9 a 11 ... 

9* a 11* 

October. 

....101* a — ... 

934 s 11 .. 

.8 a 91* 

...123* a 133*--. 

93* a 19 

November . 

.... 83* a — ... 

91* a 103* .. 

.7 a 83* 

...1334 a 141*... 

9* a 11 

December. 

... 91* a — ... 

83* a 101*.. 

.71* a 81* 

.131* a 14 ... 

.10* a 11* 

January . 

.... 91* a — ... 

81* a - .. 

.71* a 814 

...123* a 14*... 

.10* a 11* 

February. 

.... 91* a — ... 

83* a — .. 

.714 a 81* 

...121* a 13*... 

.11* a 12* 

March. 

.... 83* a — ... 

83* a — .. 

.7?* a 9 

...101* a 13 ... 

.10* a 12* 

April . 

.... 83* a — .... 

934 a — .. 

.73* a 9 

...101* a 123*... 

.10* a 12 

tfay . 

_81* a — .... 

. 93* a — .. 

.73* a 91* 

... 9* a 111*... 

.11* a 13 

June. 

.... 73* a — .... 

.10 a— .. 

.91* a — 

... 83* a 11 ... 

.11* a 13* 

July . 

.... 81* a — .... 

. 93* a — .. 

.93* a — 

... 8 a 10*... 

113* a 13* 

August . 

.... 834 a — .... 

.10 a — 

.914 a — 

...7 a 9*... 

.12* a 13* 


Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Receipts, N. O. 

.... 1,440,779..., 

1,604,864... 

. 1,429,183. 

... 1,053,633... 

. 797,38V 

Crop of U. S . 

.... 2,930,000.... 

3,220,000... 

, 3,015,029. 

... 9,350,53V... 

. *,096,706 


Comparative Arrivals, Exports, and Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco, at New- 
Orleans, for ten years, from \st September each year . 


Ybxes. 

Arrivals. 

-Cotton—Bales 
Exports. 

Stocks 

,- 1 

Arrivals. 

'obacco—Hhds 
Exp’ta. 

St’ks. 

1853-54. 

.1,440,779. 

.1,429,180.. 

_24,121... 

...48,905.. 

...53,043.... 

..24,045 

1852-53. 


.1,644,981. 

.10,522... 

...75,010.. 

.'...64,075.... 

..29,166 

1851-52. 


.1,435,815. 

. 9,758... 

...89,675.. 

....93,715.... 

..18,831 

1850-61. 

........ 995,036. 

. 997,458.. 

_15,390... 

...64,030.. 

....54,501.... 

..23,871 

1849-50. 

. 837,723. 


.16,612... 

...60,304.. 

. 57,955_ 

..14,842 

1848-49- 

.1,142,382. 

.1,167,303.. 

.15,480... 

...52,335.. 

... .52,896.... 

..13,293 

1847-48. 


.1,201,897. 

.37,401... 

...55,882.. 

....60,364.... 

..14,851 

1846-47. 


. 724,508.. 

.23,493... 

...55,588.. 

....50,376.... 

..22,336 

1845-46. 

.1,053,633. 

.1,054,657. 

. 6,832... 

...72,896.. 

....62,045.... 

..17,924 

1844-45 . 

. 979,238. 


- 7,556... 

...71,493.. 

....68,679.... 

.. 7,6T3 


Comparative Prices of Sugar on the Levee, on the first of each month , for 

five years. 


Months. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December.. 

January. 

February.. 

March. 



July ... 

August, 


VOL. XVII.- it O. VI. 


1853-4. 

Cents. 


.31* a 54*. 
J|sS . 
.83* a 5 . 
.134 a 41*. 

9 a 43*. 
.8 a 43*. 
■ 81* a 4*. 
.1 a 434. 
.1 a 41*. 
.1 a 5 . 
.I*a5*. 
.334 e 3^. 


1852-3. 
Cents. * 
.33* a61*.. 
.3*a7 •• 
.934 0634.. 
.91* a 51*.. 
2*a5*.. 
.3 a 51*.. 
.3 a534.. 
.934 a 6 .. 
,.2*a5*.. 
..934 a 5 
,.93* e 5 .. 
.8*a0 ... 

6 


1851-2. 
Cents. 
33* a 4ft*.. 
.33* e 634*. 
3 a 63*.- 
.234 a0 - 
.2 a 534.. 
.9 a534.. 
.91* a51*.. 
,91* e63*-> 
.91* a53*.. 
.334*8 .. 

.31* a 6 .. 
.31* a61*.. 


1850-1. 
Cents. 
41* a 63* 
.41* a63*.. 
5 a 6 . 

3 a 53*. 
31* a61*.. 
,21* a 61*.. 
31* a 0 
.31* a 6 
.3 a 61*.. 
33* a034 
.33* a634.. 
,434 a034.. 


1849-66. 

Cents. 
..3 a 51* 
..4 a 63* 
..3 a 6 
..3 a 8 
..934 a* 
..234 a* 
..234 a 5 
..934 a* 
..934 a* 
..S3* a 51* 
..4 a 6 
.«*»«*• 


_ Digitized by 3 QIC 









































































































926 THE SOUTH AND ITS PRODUCTS-HORTICULTURE, 


Direct Imports of Coffee, Sugar, and Salt, for three years, from September 1 

to August 31. 

1853-4. 1852-3. 1851-2. 

Coffee, Havana.bags. 11,507. 10,812. 12,525 

Coffee, Rio.bags.228,660. 338,412. ..353,616 

Sugar, Cuba.boxes and bbls. 13,578. 27,087 . 25,673 

Sugar, Cuba.hhds.. 2,797 . 2,271. 1,621 

Sugar, Brazil, Ac.boxes and bags. 3,288. 28,777 . 22,857 

Molasses, Cuba.hhds. and tierces. 1,864.. 3,456. 4,948 

Molasses, Cuba.bbls. 8,020. 19,915 8,240 

Salt, Liverpool...sacks.543,601.536,974. 580,106 

Salt, Turk’s Island, Ac. bush.Ill ,933 .305,478.235,952 

Comparative Prices of Molasses on the Levee, on the first of each month, for 

five years . 


1853-4. 1852-3. 1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-50. 

Months. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

September.13 a 20 ....16 a S8 25 a 30 ....20 a 32 10 a 20 

October.13 a 20 ....18 a 28 ....23 a 30 ....20 a 32 10 a 20 

November.20 a 22)4_25 a 26 18 a 27 ...25 a 251$... 24 a 24)6 

December.12 a 18)6_23 a 23)6_23)6 » 84 ..*.23)6 a 24 _20)6 a 20)6 

January.13 a 18 ....17 a 22 17 a 20)6_18 a 24 17 a 19)6 

February.12Ja 18 ....21 a 24)6....15 a 20)6....23 a 27)6_15 a 20)6 

March.*.12 a 17)6....18 a 24)6....20 a 25 ....29 a 30 ....12 a 21)6 

April... 9 a 15)6....17 a 24 ....15 a 26 ,...25 a 33 ....10 a 21 

May.9 a 13 ...15 a 20 ...20 a 28 ,,..25 a 32 10 a 23 

June..8 a 1136....14 a 22 ... 23 a 28 ....25 a 30 ....21 a 27 

July. 7 a 11 ....11 a 20)6....20 a 28 ....22 a 30 ....25 a 33 

August. 8 a 13 ....13 a 19 ....18 a 28 20 a 28 ....20 a 33 


Comparative Prices of Flour, on the first of each month, for five years. 


1853-4. 1852-3. 1851-2. *1850-1. 1849-50. 

Months. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

September.•.5)6 a 6)6-3% a 4?6_3)6 a 5 ....4% a 5)6_4)6 a 536 

October...5% a 6%....4 a 43*-3% a 4%....4 a 5)6....5 a 5*6 

November. 6% a 7 ...AM a 4% 3)6 a 4)6_ 4*4 a 53$_4)6 a 5)6 

December. 6*4 a 6)6- 4% a 5 3)6 a 4\ ....4)6 a 5)6-5 a 5)6 

January.6 a 6)6... .4% a 5)6... .3% a 5)6_43* a 6 _5 a 5% 

February. 7*4 a 7%.. ..4)6 a 5 _4 a 5)6... .4*4 a 5 _5)6 a 5% 

March.7 a 7)6. . 4 a 436....4X a 4)6 .. .4 a 4%....5)6 a 6 

April.6 a 6)6.. ..3% a 4)6....4)6 a 4)6....4 a 4)6.. ..5)6 a 6% 

May.6?6 a 7)6....3)6 a 4)*....3)6 a 336....4K a 5 ....5% a 63$ 

June.7 a 7)6....3)6 a 4)6....3?6 a 2%....2% a 436....636 a 7% 

July.6)6 a 7 . . 4)6 a 5 . . .336 a 4*4.. . .2*4 a 436----5)6 a 7*4 

August.6% a 8)6....5)* a 61*....3)6 a 3%....4 a 5)6....4 a 63* 


Art. XI.— 1 THE SOUTH AND ITS PRODUCTS—HORTICULTURE. 

No. 1. 

[We are indebted to an intelligent planter of Mississippi for the following inte¬ 
resting letter, and for a series of papers which accompanies it. We shall with 
great pleasure give them to our readers, in this and other numbers of the Review.] 

Dear Sir: —Knowing that you take a warm interest in the 
industrial resources of the South, I inclose you a short series of 
papers upon the subject of fruit culture in tne South, and which 
I thought might interest you, as showing that the soil and cli¬ 
mate of the planting States are capable of growing the fruits of 
temperate latitudes with entire success, and that too in regions 
so far South that the fruits of the tropics meet them. In the 
census report of 1850,1 see the value of the products of gar- 
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dens and orchards for the State of Mississippi is set down at 
fifty thousand dollars. I cannot help thinking there must be 
some errpr of figures in so low an estimate, as in this county 
alone the value of our garden and orchard produce would ex¬ 
ceed that sum. I have neighbors who inform me that the sale 
of their surplus fruits and garden products averages one hundred 
dollars per week the year round. The peach crop of this State 
sent to the New-Orleans market must bring from forty to fifty 
thousand dollars annually, and the export of apples and pears to 
the western cities, to New-Orleans, Havana and Galveston, may 
this year be safely estimated at about the same figures. Many of 
our planters, too, upon the low lands of the river, and in the upland 
river counties of this State, cultivate the Irish and sweet potato 
to a considerable extent, for the supply of the city markets. I 
have been unable to procure the statistics of all these crops, but 
I know that the profits of the grower, per acre, have been greatly 
larger than those of our great staples. A planter who put twen¬ 
ty-five acres of rich,low land in the Irish potato, informed me his 
sales from this crop were four times the amount, per acre, over 
his land in cotton. 

Again. I see no notice in the census of the value of our nur¬ 
series. Col. Hebron, of Warren county, advertises for sale 
70,000 fruit trees; Mr. Affleck, of this county, has no doubt as 
many; and if to these is added the stock of thfcf several nurseries 
about Vicksburg, in Yazoo, and other counties, we have a 
value on this score of fully half a million of dollars. I truly hop6, 
then, that the census report of 1860 will exhibit the entire South, 
in this department of her industry, in a more favorable light, 
and that the planting States, in the value of their horticultural 
products, will at that date be found to rival the Northern and 
Western States. 

You will note that in fruit culture in the South, I have dwelt 
upon the importance of acclimation in order to insure success. 
This is not only true in the vegetable kingdom, but applies with 
as much force to the domestic animals in use among us. It was a 
sad mistake when many of our planters years ago introduced from 
Europe or the north the famous Durham breed of cattle and 
discarded their native stock. The ox, as you are aware, over 
the entire extent of the planting States, is universally used for 
draught in all the hauling done upon our plantations, in taking 
our crops to ports for shipment, and in bringing from the boggy 
swamps the millions, I was going to say, of cords of wood an¬ 
nually sold to our river steamers. For draught, then, the 
Durham breed, and I may safely say all the varieties of cattle 
from northern latitudes, are totally worthless, and an experience 
t of near twenty years enables me to state that they are not su¬ 
perior for the dairy to our native Spanish breed of cattle. Upon 
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my home place I have tried both the Durham and the pure 
Ayrshire; and upon one of my plantations.upon the river, where 
I nad not crossed even the Spanish breed, I found, by experiment, 
I dbuld pick out cows that, when as well fed and cared for, gave 
fully as much milk as any imported ones; and as for the draught, 
the native stock far surpass in speed, in ability to endure heat, 
and in strength, any variety "of northern origin. Many planters, 
it is true, from wanted* care in breeding, have allowed their na¬ 
tive stock to degenerate; but an importation from the herds of 
Texas or Mexico (the source of our native cattle) would, by ju¬ 
dicious selection and care in breeding, soon restore them to their 
original excellence. 

It must be gratifying to you who have labored so long and 
so ably in advancing the interests of the South, to see that many 
Agricultural and Horticultural Associations have already been 
organized in the planting States; that great zeal has been mani¬ 
fested in late years in the successful introduction of valuable 
grasses; that where our virgin soils (as is the case in several 
States) have become exhausted, science is now being looked to 
for aid in pointing out the necessary means for their restoration. 
We yet, however, sadly need a greater attention to entomologi¬ 
cal studies, so that ways and means might be devised to combat 
the hosts of insects which are making cotton planting so preca¬ 
rious. The army worm, the boll worm, and the insect causing 
the rot in the pod, (this year cutting short the crop hundreds of 
thousands of bales,) all should be subjected to investigations such 
as in Europe the governments have extended to their agricultu¬ 
ral interests when invaded by destructive insects, and, which I 
need not tell you, have always ended, there , in discovering means 
to subdue and extirpate them. I do not ask whether our Patent 
Office ought not, but cannot they give us aid in a matter so 
seriously affecting pur interests ? 

Yours, with great respect, 

John C. Jenkins. 

Adams County , Miss. 

Preliminary to some views I will give upon the subject of fruit culture in 
the South in a subsequent number, I desire in the present communication 
to call your attention to the entire range of horticulture, and the bearing the 
subject presents to the Southern landholder, as a source of wealth. 

In times past, the products of the garden, but more especially of the or¬ 
chard, received only a partial attention, or were entirely neglected among 
ns; but at the present day, no one who reads the Southern periodicals de¬ 
voted to horticulture can have failed to perceive that this department of 
our industrial resources has received a vast impulse, and that the opinion 
so generally entertained, that the horticultural productions of temperate 
latitudes could not be successfully grown in the planting States, is entirely 
fallacious. 

The rapidity and facility of carriage by railroads converging to the sea¬ 
board ports of South Carolina and Georgia, in connection with their weekly 
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or semi-weekly lines of steamships to the North, has enabled the planters 
of the interior to supply the markets of the great Northern cities with the 
smaller fruits and vegetables before the frosts and snow have disappeared 
from the earth at the North. Tons of early peas, of corn in roasting ears* 
of Irish potatoes, of okra, of beans, and other table luxuries, are now annu¬ 
ally raised for export to Northern consumers, and yielding a larger profit to 
the Southern grower than any crop he can cultivate. Nor has the enter¬ 
prise of the people of those two States been confined to a single department 
of horticulture as a source of wealth. Flourishing nurseries have been es¬ 
tablished; vast orchards of fruit trees have been planted; varieties of fruit 
originated better suited to the climate than exotic sorts; and the test been 
fullv made, that they can supply Northern markets with delicious varieties 
of the apple and the pear fully two months earlier than similar fruits ma¬ 
ture at the North. 

Our own State not having as yet the facilities of access to market en- 
1 joyed by our brethren on the Atlantic sea-board, can hardly be expected to 
rival them in extent of production; nevertheless, our exports already are 
by no means inconsiderable. I have been unable to ascertain the value of 
our peach crop and garden produce sent to the New-Orleans market, but I 
have good authority for saying that one of our peach orchardists upon the 
low lands of the river has this year realized from the sales of his fruit in the 
New-Orleans market fully eight hundred dollars to the acre. When the 
great lines of railroad now under contract are completed through the inte¬ 
rior of our State, a portion of the lands and the laborers upon its border! 
can be most profitably diverted from the culture of cotton to the products of 
the garden and the orchard, and the supply of both Southern and Northern 
markets will add largely to the wealth of our State. 

That we enjoy a soil and a climate admirably adapted to the successful 
culture of the best marketable fruits cannot be doubted. A skilful and en¬ 
terprising planter of Warren county has proved that the pear can be grown 
in his locality, and yield an immense profit to the acre. Having been fa¬ 
vored with the perusal of a letter addressed by Col. Hebron to one of my 
neighbors, I am euabled to state that his present year’s crop has yielded 
him a profit of six hundred dollars per acre, and when all his trees now 
planted (about ten thousand) come into bearing, I cannot doubt but his sales 
will reach, if they do not exceed, fifty thousand dollars per annum. I can 
also state that his trees are planted in the midst of his cotton, (thus secur¬ 
ing them a thorough cultivation,) and that when at mature age, the loss to 
his cotton crop from their shade, and the land they occupy, is about one- 
half. Supposing, then, his entire cotton fields planted with fruit trees, he 
raises still half a crop of cotton, and has the large profit of six hundred dol¬ 
lars per acre besides from his fruit. This profit will not appear surprising 
when we take into consideration the fine quality of his fruity its rarity, ana 
consequently its high price in Southern markets. 

Even at the North, where there is keen competition, the profits of fruit 
growing have been larger than that of any other crop. I see from the re¬ 
ports of the New-York State Agricultural Society, that the sales of the 
farmers in this department have been'generally as high as $100 per acre. 
The famous Pelham orchard of Newtown pippin apples, upon the Hudson 
river, so skilfully cultivated by suitable rotation of manures as to be kept in 
bearing every year, has yielded annually several hundred dollars to the 
acre ; and although Mr. Pell has had numerous competitors, still the price 
of his apples rose steadily in the London market from nine to over twenty 
dollars per barrel. His gross sales from two thousand bearing trees, by 
recent report, amounts to forty thousand dollars per annum. J could refer 
to many other orchardists at the North,, whose profits have been as large, 
but deem it unnecessary. These results show how valuable a return from 
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the land the orchard is capable of producing when science is called into re¬ 
quisition in the culture of the trees, and when pains-taking is had in gath¬ 
ering and shipping the fruit. It also shows how readily the planter in the 
South (in many localities) may be able to add other sources to his income 
in addition tp his cotton crop. The northern farmer puts one part of his 
land in grass, another part in oats, another in wheat* com, potatoes, etc., 
and these crops maturing in succession, guard him against the heavy loss 
he might otherwise incur from disease, insects, or drought, in case he con¬ 
fines himself to the culture of a single staple. 

I will now refer to some statistics of importance in connection with this 
subject: 

The late Mr. Downing, in the second volume of the Horticulturist, esti- 
• mates from data furnished in the Patent Office Reports of Mr. Burke, that the 
value of the horticultural products of the entire Union amounts to over four 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. That its products are more than half 
as great as those strictly agricultural; almost as large as the whole manu¬ 
facturing products of the country; and half as large as the manufacturing 
and all other interests, excepting the agricultural, combined. 

I connection with the industrial resources of our country, so vast a source 
of wealth is just cause for national pride—our products from the garden, the 
orchard and the nursery, far exceeding in value those of any other country. 

> France alone approximates near to rivalship with us. I find in the Revue 
Horticole of Paris, that the yield of her horticulture for 1846 (npt including 
the vine) is estimated at one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, ana 
giving employment to two and a half millions of laborers; and that the vine 
culture yields a product annually worth one hundred millions of dollars, and 
gives employment to five millions of her population. 

In an age so utilitarian as ours, the foregoing view of the subject may 
invest it with stronger claims to attention than any other. It strikes me, 
however, that there are other and important considerations, especially wor¬ 
thy of notice among the people of the South. As you well know, the South 
has for years been throwing from ten to twenty millions of dollars annually 
into the lap of the north, in the excursions of her people for travel and 
pleasure during the summer months. Suppose one-half or a third only of 
these millions had been annually devoted to the advancement of Rural Ar¬ 
chitecture, to the embellishment of our grounds in landscape garden¬ 
ing, to the cultivation of the choicest fruits and flowers among us; and who 
can doubt but the Southerner would find his home invested with more than 
Oriental beauty, and opening a source of employment presenting far higher 
attractions than the unsubstantial pleasures of the northern tour? 

In a country where lands are so cheap as in the South, there is no one 
but who by thrift and industry may soon become a landholder, and there is 
no occupation in rural life whose agencies are greater in developing social, 
moral and intellectual refinement in a community, than devotion to horti¬ 
culture^ all its departments. Its pursuit adds elegance to comfort, and 
throws a new and magic charm over country enjoyment, by refining its oc¬ 
cupations into grace, and softening its aspect into beauty. 

In the earliest history of our race, we read that the patriarch had attained 
the summit of earthly happiness when he could sit under the shadow of his 
own vine and fig tree; and no higher or sublimer tribute to the beautiful 
was ever penned than when the'sacred writer exclaims, “ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” 
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Art. III.— MANUFACTURES OF UNITED STATES * 

LOCKS—PORCELAIN HANDLES—CLOCKS PISTOLS AND GUNS—SAW MILLS 

FURNITURE—CARRIAGES—STONE AND BRICK WORKS—INDIA RUBBER- 

FLOUR MILL8, ETC. ^ 

The manufacture o£ locks appears to be rapidly extending. 
In an establishment at Pittsburg, employing 350 men in making 
locks, coffee mills, copying presses, etc., good work is turned 
out. 

Another, in New-Haven, Conn., employs about 200 men in 
making locks and lock handles. The latter are made of colored 
clay, so mixed as to present a grained appearance. They are 
first moulded by hand—then turned in a self-acting lathe with 
great rapidity, and afterwards baked in a furnace. Padlocks 
are made at New-Haven of a superior quality to those of the 
same class ordinarily imported to this country, and are not 
more expensive. * 

The celebrity attained by New-Erigland in the manufacture 
of clocks, gives a peculiar interest to anything connected with 
these manufactories. At one in Connecticut 250 men are em¬ 
ployed, and the clocks are made at the rate of 600 in a day, 
and at a price varying from 31 to 310; the average price 
being 33. 

The frames of the clocks are stamped out of sheet brass, and 
all the holes are punched simultaneously by a series of punches 
fixed at the required distances. The wheels, also, are stamped 
out of sheet brass, and a round beading is raised by a press 
round their rims, for the purpose of giving them lateral strength. 
They are cut by a machine naving three horizontal axes, carry¬ 
ing each a cutter placed about 4 inches apart. The first cutter 
is simply a saw, and the second rounds off the teeth. In cutting 
an escapement wheel, the first cutter is made to cut each tooth 
entirely round, and then either the secomfor third axis with its 
cutter is used for finishing. The pulleys on the three axes are 
driven by one driving pulley, with three straps working over and 
in contact with each other. 

The plates forming the clock faces, and other discs, are cut ou 
by circular shears. The beaded rims intended to go round the 
clock faces, varying in size from 15 inches downwards, are 
stamped in concentric rings out of a disc, and then made of the 
required form by means o? dies and a stamping-press. 

The ogee-form given to the wooden framing of the common 
clock, is formed by a revolving cutter of the required shape, 
making 7,000 revolutions per minute, over which the piece of 

* Continued from last number. 
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wood is passed by hand,—the requisite pressure downwards 
being given at the same time. 

A circular cutter fixed on a horizontal axis is also used for 
roughly planing the back parts of the wooden clock. Its diam¬ 
eter is about 18 inches, and it has four lateral projections, carry¬ 
ing four cutters, two gouges, and two chisels. These revolve 
round a fixed circular centre plate, of about a foot in diameter, 
against which the work is pressed as it fs passed along. Each- 
clock passes through about 60 different hands: more than half 
the clocks manufactured are exported to England, and of these 
a large portion are re-exported to other markets ; 

It is worthy of remark, that the superiority obtained in this 
particular manufacture is not owing to any local advantages; 
on the contrary, labor and material are more expensive than in 
the countries to which the exportations are made; it is to be 
ascribed solely to the enterprise and energy of the manufacturer, 
and his judicious employment of machinery. 

In a large manufactory at Hartford, from 400 to 500 men are 
employed in making revolving pistols, at the rate of 1,200 to 
1,500 per week. 

Self-acting machinery and revolving cutters are used for 
making all the separate parts, and the tools are made and re¬ 
paired in a machine-shop which is attached to the works. In 
another establishment, at Worcester, Connecticut, 175 men are 
employed in manufacturing guns, rifles, and pistols. Revolvers 
are made in large numbers with barrels on the old principle, and 
proved by hydraulic pressure. 

In no branch of manufacture does the application of labor- 
saving machinery produce, by simple means, more important 
results than in the working of wood. Wood being obtained in 
America in any quantity, it is there applied to every possible 
purpose; and its manufacture has received that attention which 
its importance deserves. 

It would be difficult to point in any country to a more suc¬ 
cessful application of* machinery to the working of wood than* 
was made in this country long ago, in the manufacture of ship 
blocks, by the late Sir Isambard Brunell, aided by the late Mr. 
Maudslay: other instances of mechanism most ingeniously 
adapted to similar purposes might also be cited. It cannot 
therefore be said that nothing has been done in this branch of 
manufacture by ourselves ; but it must be confessed that the im¬ 
provements which have been made have not been extended, as 
they might have been, to ordinary purposes, though in this re¬ 
spect a desire for progress is now evidently manifested. A house 
in Liverpool is importing the best machines of the kind in use in 
America, and is making great efforts to introduce them gener¬ 
ally into this country. 
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The trees sawn up in the Lowell saw-mills.are floated down 
from the interior of the country, by river; they are docked in 
a basin in the timber-yard, and are dragged up an inclined plane 
into the interior of the mill, as they are wanted. 

In an upper story are placed two large saw-frames, and between 
them travels an endless chain, running along the shop-floor over 
pulleys, and extending down the inclined plane nearly to the 
edge of the basin. To any part of this endless chain may be 
hooked another chain, which being passed round one or more 
trees as they lie in the basin, drags them up into the mill and 
deposits them alongside . the saw-frames. Shingles used for 
covering the roofs and sides of houses are made in vast quanti¬ 
ties. A circular saw cuts them 16 inches long, from 3 to 9 
inches wide, and of a thickness tapering from three-eighths to 
one-eighth of an inch, at the rate of from *7,000 to 10,000 per 
day, according to the nature of the wood. Timber is also cut 
up into laths Jour feet long, at the rate of from 60 to 100 per 
minute, by a circular saw attended by two men. 

In these saw-mills, boards are sawn into “ sidings,” that is, 
long wedge-shaped boards for the sides or roofs of houses, by 
a circular saw, at the rate of 17 feet per minute. The board is 
introduced at the back of the saw, and moves'in the direction 
in which it revolves. It thus cuts with the grain, and the 
strength of the cut assists, the forward feeding motion of the 
board. Subdivision of manufacture is advantageously adopted 
as a system. 

Many works in various towns are occupied exclusively in 
making doors, window-frames, or staircases, by means of self¬ 
acting machinery, such as planing, tenoning, mortising, and 
jointing machines. They are able to supply builders with the 
various parts of the woodwork required in buildings at a much 
cheaper rate than they can produce them in their own work¬ 
shops without the aid of such machinery. In one of these 
manufactories, twenty men are employed making panelled doors 
at the rate of 100 per day. Portable sawing-machines, driven 
by horse-power, are commonly used for Rawing up logs of wood 
for fuel, particularly at the various stations on the railroads, 
where the wood intended for the consumption of the locomo¬ 
tives is stored in piles. 

The " horse-power machine” consists of a stout frame sup¬ 
porting a railway about seven feet long, on which run the rollers 
of an endless travelling platform. The axles of the rollers are 
of iron, five-eighths in diameter, stretching across the rails, and 
are connected together by a series of links, each about 12 inches 
long, so as to form an endless chain, which passes over a fixed 
segment at one end, and the chain wheels at the other. The 
travelling platform is made by planks of wood about 12 inches 
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broad, l\ inch thick, fastened transversely to the endless chain. 
It is inclined at an angle of about 7° to the horizontal line, and 
the horse being placed on the platform pushes it backward from 
under him, which causes the chain-wheels at the end of the 
frame to revolve ; and the motion thus obtained is conveyed to 
the circular saw or other machine required to be driven. Some 
horse-power machines are made to admit two horses abreast. 
These machines are found very useful to farmers; when requi¬ 
site, they are mounted on wheels, and may be easily taken from 
place to place to saw up trees which could not conveniently be 
moved entire. 

Numerous varieties of planing-machines are in common use. 
For flooring-boards, ^Voodworth’s machine is found to answer 
very satisfactorily. In planing-mills at Philadelphia, four of them 
were working in one room side by side; they have three cut¬ 
ters on each horizontal axis, having a radius of six inches, and 
making 4,000 revolutions per minute. The cutters are said to 
be capable of placing from 2,000 to .3,000 feet of work without 
being sharpened with the oil-stone, and from 20,000 to 30,000 
feet without being ground. 

They plane boards 18 feet long, varying in width from 3 to 9 
inches, at the rate of 50 feet pier minute. At the same time 
that the face of the board is planed, it is tongued and grooved 
by cutters revolving with a radius of about three inches, on 
vertical axes on each side of the board. 

The chips made by the four planing-machines are driven 
through large pipes, and fall into a trough about 20 inches wide, 
running across the room immediately under the cutters. In 
this trough works an endless chain, on which are fixed wooden 
scrapers that carry along the chips as they fall, to a recess at 
the side of the room. Here they are carried off by the scrapers 
of another endless chain running up an inclined plane. The 
pulleys on which this side-chain works are larger in dimensions 
than those of the transverse chain which works inside. 

The transverse chain thus deposits its chips in the trough of 
the inclined plane, and they are carried up to a hole in the ceil¬ 
ing of the fuel-room, adjoining the boiler-house; through this 
hole they fall into the fuel-room, and fill it up, if necessary, to 
the top. 

Where an accurately smooth surface is required, Daniel's 
planing-machine is employed. It consists of ^n upright frame, 
in which a vertical shaft revolves, having horizontal arms, at 
the ends of which are fixed the cutters. The work is earned 
along on a travelling bed under the cutters, which are driven 
at a very high speed. 

In a box manufactory at Worcester, a machine, made on 
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Woodworth’s principle, planed boards 10 inches wide simulta¬ 
neously on both sides. 

Boxes are made in great numbers, from boards which are 
tongued and grooved by what is called a “ nrtatching machine,” 
and then put together as that operation is finished. 

The tonguing and grooving cutters are fixed on horizontal 
axes, and the workman passes the boards alternately over one 
or the other, as the sides require to be tongued or grooved. 
Other varieties of planing-machines are also in use, known by 
the names of their different inventors : some of them have fixed 
vertical or horizontal cutters, others vertical or horizontal re¬ 
volving cutters, and various other combinations, according to 
the purposes for which they are intended. 

This machine makes 900 round spills, fifteen inches long, 
one-eighth inch diameter, per minute; so that if each spill were 
cut into five matches, each three inches long, 4,500 would be 
produced every minute. 

The spills aTe cut from pieces of straight-grained timber, 
made of such a length as to pass between two grooved feeding- 
rollers, which hold the timber so that its under surface is level 
with the lowest parts of a row of tubular cutting tools, or long 
sharp-edged punches. 

The cutting tools are thus arranged : five pieces of steel are 
fixed side by side in a horizontal bar. Each piece of steel is 
perforated with three long holes, lying close together, and hav¬ 
ing their ends sharpened like the cutting edges of a hollow 
punch. A line of fifteen tubular cutters is thus formed, and 
motion is given to the horizontal bar,, in which they are fixed 
by a crank which impels them against the timber. This is de¬ 
pressed at each stroke sufficiently to allow each cutter to cut 
out its spill, which passes through and falls out behind. 

The cost of this machine would not exceed £20, and when 
the number of matches, all nicely rounded, which it is capable 
of producing, is contrasted with the number which could be 
produced by a hand-instrument in the same time, it will serve 
as a simple and striking illustration of the advantageous employ¬ 
ment of matter in the form of machinery to do the work of 
man. 

A machine, constructed on Blanchard’s principle, is used for 
making lasts. 

A pattern last, and the block of wood from which another 
last is to be cut, are fixed upon, and revolve round a common 
axis, being connected with the centres of a headstock fixed on 
a frame made to oscillate from below. As the pattern revolves, 
it is kept continually pressed against a knob of iron by a spring, 
and as the block of wood revolves, it is shaped by a circular 
cutter, revolvingjon a fixed axis, with its cutting edges in a line 
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with the face of the knob. The pattern and the copy revolving 
simultaneously on a common axis as the surface of the pattern 
is pressed against the projecting knob, the oscillating frame is 
made to move, so that the revolving cutters shape from the 
block a surface exactly corresponding to the surface of the pat¬ 
tern, and tl\e copy occupies relatively to the cutters the same 
position which the pattern does relatively to the knob of iron. 
About eighteen men are employed, who make 100 pairs of lasts 
per day, exclusive of boot-trees. 

Labor-saving machines of all kinds, sawing, planing, boring, 
shaping, and jointing machines, are very advantageously em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of furniture. An apparatus of a very 
simple character is used for shaping the arms and legs of chairs. 
Two vertical cutters are made to revolve in opposite directions, 
at the rate of about 1,700 revolutions per minute, on axes pro¬ 
jecting above a bench. The cutters are about four inches in 
diameter, and between them and the bench are loose washers 
or rollers, against which the pattern to which the work is fast¬ 
ened is pressed so as to guide the cut. The- cutters revolve in 
opposite directions, and the work may be pressed against either 
one or the other, so as to suit the cut to the direction of the 
grain of the wood, without the workman having the trouble of 
reversing its position. 

Labor-saving machines are most successfully employed in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. In a plough manufac¬ 
tory at Baltimore, eight machines are employed on the various 
parts of the woodwork. With these machines seven men are 
able to make the wooden parts of thirty ploughs per day. 

The handle-pieces are shaped by a circular cutter, having 
four blades, similar to those of smo«thing-planes, fixed on a hori¬ 
zontal axis, with about two inches radius, and making nearly 
4,000 revolutions per minute. The work to be shaped is fas¬ 
tened to a pattern, which is pressed against a loose roller on the 
axis of the cutter as the workman passes it along, and it is thus 
cut of exactly the same shape as the pattern. 

All the ploughs of a given size are made to the same model, 
and their parts, undergoing similar operations, are made all 
alike. Some of the sharp edges of the wood are taken off or 
chamfered by a cutter revolving between two cones; these guide 
and support the work as it is pressed down edgewise on the cut¬ 
ters, and passed along by the workman. 

The other machines in use consist of a circular and vertical 
saw, and machines for jointing, tenoning, drilling, and for making 
round stave rods, and giving them conical ends, the whole being 
of a simple and inexpensive character. 

The curved handle-pieces of the ploughs, which require to be 
steamed and bent, are obtained already shaped from the forests 
where they are cut, and are advantageously supplied to the large 
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manufacturers. The prices of the ploughs vary from $2\ to $7, 
(10s. 6d. to 30s.) 

In a manufactory at Buffalo, mowing machines are made in 
large numbers; one of these machines, drawn by two horses, can 
mow on an average six acres of grass per day. 

The machine is similar in its construction to the common 
reaping-machine, but it has only one wheel, furnished with pro¬ 
jections to prevent it from slipping. This wheel gives motion 
to the cutters, and support sone side, the other rests on a runner 
like that of a sledge. It has a pole, to which two horses are at¬ 
tached in the ordinary way, and the driver sits on a seat fixed 
behind the cutters. 

In an establishment at Worcester, 250 hands are employed 
principally in making ploughs, hay-cutters and churns. 

Templates and labor-saving tools are used in the manufacture 
of these instruments, which are sold in very large numbers. 

The churns consist of a double case, the inner one being of 
zinc, which receives the milk or cream, and in which the arms 
revolve, the outer one being of wood. It is found by experience 
that butter is formed most rapidly when the milk or cream is 
churned at a certain temperature; and in order to obtain this 
temperature, which is indicated by a thermometer inserted in 
the churn, warm or cold water is introduced between the inner 
zinc and outer wooden casing, as may be required. 

Many of the carriages, especially those technically called 
" wagons,” are made of an exceedingly light construction, and 
are intended generally to cany two and sometimes four persons. 

Their wheels are frequently made with only two felloes, which 
are bent round by the operation of steaming, and are strength¬ 
ened at the joining with iron clamps. The wheel of a carriage 
constructed to carry four persons had felloes only 1£ inch square. 
They are generally made of white oak, and the spokes are ob¬ 
tained ready shaped from shops where their manufacture forms 
a special trade. 

It would seem as if the elasticity of these carriages peculiarly 
fitted them for the very bad roads on which they in general have 
to run, and it is evidently a principle with the Americans to use 
their light carriages and save their horses. 

Every man in America who is able to keep his wagon is free 
to do so, unfettered and unquestioned, consequently their use is 
so general that it may be said to be almost universal. Their 
manufacture is one of great importance, and supports a vast 
number of wheelwrights and artisans of that class, who, from the 
nature of their employment, attain great skill and aptitude, en¬ 
abling them to turn their hands to almost any variety of work, 
and rendering them a most useful and important class. 

In an establishment at Washington, which has but recently 
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commenced operations, there are two planing-machines and a 
grinding or polishing machine. Considerable difficulties have 
hitherto attended the employmeitf of machinery for planing stone 
such as granite, and stone of similar formation. 

These difficulties have, however, been surmounted most suc¬ 
cessfully by the construction of planing-machines such as are 
used in stone-works in New-York and Washington,.in the for* 
mer of which upwards of 400 men and ten machines are em¬ 
ployed. The planirig-machine consists of an upright frame, in 
which revolves a vertical shaft, carrying three horizontal arms. 
At the extremities of these arms are fixed circular cutters, in¬ 
clined outwards about 45° from the perpendicular, or about the 
angle at which the workman would hold his chisel. They are 
about 10 inches in diameter, and f inch thick, made of steel, and 
bevilled on both sides, leaving a sharp edge. They are fitted 
ppon axes, and are at liberty to revolve loosely in their bearings 
,aa their edges strike the stone. The cutters are carried round 
by the shaft at the rate of about eighty revolutions per minute 
vrben planing freestone, and sixty when planing granite. The 
atone is moved forward on a bed to which it is keyed; the cut¬ 
ters strike its surface obliquely as they are carried round on the 
revolving arms, turning at the same time on their own axes, and 
chipping and breaking off the projecting portions of the stone at 
every cut. The machine planes the face of a stone slab 4 feet 
long and 2 feet wide in seven minutes. Another modification 
of this machine, which is not so economical, is employed when 
it is necessary that the face of the stone be left in lines as it 
came from the tool. The stone is keyed on a travelling bed, 
and passed under a frame, in which works a sliding carriage 
driven by a crank; in this carriage is fixed the circular cutter 
at the required angle, and as the stone is carried along, the cut¬ 
ter is driven backwards and forwards across its face at right 
angles to the direction in which it moves, and chips off parallel 
breadths of stone at every cut. The cutters can be used for 
planing from 300 to 400 square feet of freestone surfaces, and 
about 15Q square feet of granite, without being ground. 

The stone is polished by a flat circular disc of soft iron, which 
is made to revolve horizontally. The axis of a disc is fixed at 
the end of a heavy frame, which moves round a strong centre 
shaft in a radius of about 12 feet. 

The polishing disc revolves at the rate of 180 revolutions per 
minute. It is driven by a strap, to which motion is given by a 
driving pulley fixed on the centre shaft. The disc is guided, and 
its pressure regulated, by hand. It will polish about 400 square 
feet of surface in a day of ten hours. 

A machine for making bricks from dry clay was in operation 
on Staten Island, about nine miles from New-York. The works 
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are carried on under extensive sheds, near the water side, and 
are connected with a wharf by a railway, which also extends to 
the bed from which the clay is dug. A large movable shed is 
erected on the bed of clay at the terminus of the railway. 

In dry weather the clay is collected by slicing it from the sur¬ 
face with a kind of shovel, having a sharp edge, which is drawn 
by two horses, and will hold about two barrows. 

In wet weather, the surface of the clay is harrowed to the 
depth of two or three inches, by a triangular wooden frame car¬ 
rying nine teeth, a process which in the powerful rays of an 
American sun soon causes the moisture to evaporate. It is then 
taken off by the scoop or shovel above described, and conveyed 
tQ|the shed, whence it is carried by rail to the machine shed. It 
is deposited close to a cylindrical screen, revolving on a fixed 
axis, which has projecting loose* bars. The screen is about 8 
feet long and 3 feet in liameter, and consists of bars £ inch 
square, riveted on two cast-iron wheels, which form the ends: the 
bars are about T $ inch apart, and the clay is riddled through 
them. The screen is inclined, and the clay is fed in between 
the arms of the wheels, and as it revolves, the small pulverized 
particles fall through the bars, while the large stones pass out at 
the lowest ehd. 

The clay is next raised by elevators, which are fixed to an 
endless leather belt about a foot wide, to the height of about 12 
feet, and conveyed to rollers. It is ground and shovelled into 
hoppers which feed the moulds ; these are 8 inches long, 4 inches 
wide, and 4 inches deep 

The clay jb dropped into the moulds, which are placed six in 

a row to the depth of 3 to 3£ inches, according to the quantity 
of moisture it contains, and is afterwards compressed to the 
thickness of 2 inches, in the following way:— 

Six presses or rams, fixed in a heavy frame, are raised by a 
cam, and being allowed to fall, exert very great ppessure by their 
impact on the clay. The blow is repeated, and then the bricks 
are powerfully compressed above and below by revolving cams : 
36 bricks are made per minute. They are at once conveyed tq 
the kiln, which is under the shed at a short distance from the 
machine. » 

After being burnt, they are separated into three shades of 
color, of lighter and deeper reds. The best burnt bricks are 
equal in quality to our best English stocks, and sell at 912, 
equal to *2 8s. per 1,000. 

In a brick-yard at Washington, Sawyer’s machine, which had 
been in use for 16 years, makes about 1,800 bricks per hour from 
dry clay, by compression only. 

The clay is obtained from a pit close by. As it is dug out, it 
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is carted up an inclined plane to the floor over the room where 
the machine is at work. 

A roller weighing 1,600 lbs., and making 60 revolutions per 
minute, grinds it upon a grating through which the pulverized 
particles tall into the room below. There it is shovelled into a 
hopper which supplies the brick moulds by feed-pipes. Three 
bricks are made at one time, being compressed by top and bot¬ 
tom pistons or pressers, which are connected together by long 
iron rods, and from the top part are suspended levers, with tog¬ 
gled joints worked by cranks. The bricks are sold at the rate 
of $6£ per 1,000, and are of a medium quality between English 
seconds and stock bricks. 

India-rubber is applied to a great variety of purposes, and its 
manufacture is attended with very great success. 

By a new process of hardening, the substance becomes of the 
consistency of horn. In that state it is manufactured into 
combs, walking-sticks, and other articles. 

The India-rubber in its rough state is first cut up by shears 
into small pieces. It is then put through a machine similar to 
that used for tearing and cleaning rags intended to be made into 
paper. The water used in the operation is drawn off from time 
to time through a wire grating. The material, thus chopped up 
and cleaned, is passed through rollers, where it is sufficiently 
ground. It is then put through other rollers, where it is knead¬ 
ed, and worked up with the necessary composition. The In¬ 
dia-rubber, so mixed, is passed in the form of an endless web 
through four rollers placed vertically one above the other, and 
comes out a broad web fit for use. The India-rubber cloth is 
cut out from the sheet by workmen, in the shape required to 
form shoes. The parts so shaped are put together by women, 
who form them on lasts, closing the joints by cohesion after 
touching them with camphene. Each woman finishes an entire 
shoe, and about 1,400 pairs are made daily. The shoes are then 
covered with a coat of varnish, and taken to the stove drying- 
room, where they are subjected to a heat of from 250° to 280°, 
and allowed to remain a night. To provide for an equal distri¬ 
bution of heat in the drying-room, two large heating stoves are 
trfaced underneath, each in a separate compartment. These are 
ted with fuel from the outside, and the heat is admitted into the 
drying-room above, through several apertures pierced in the 
floor. Thermometers are placed at the side of the room, and 
can be inspected through glass from the outside. 

The fishing-net machines combine the general features of the 
power-loom and the lace-machine. 

They are made' from 6 to 7 feet wide, according to the size of 
the mesh. One machine nets a f inch mesh, and can be used 
for netting meshes of 1£ inch and 2£ inches. It works at the 
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speed of 12 picks per minute, and a complete course of 100 
knots is made in the width of this machine, at each pick of the 
shuttle. 

One woman can do the work of upwards of 100 hand-netters. 
The meshes are made rectangular, in the direction of the length 
of the net, and not diagonally, as in hand-made nets. The cost 
of the machine is 6800 (about £160). 

The manufacture of sailcloth is carried on in the mill where 
these # machines are at work. The throstles for spinning yarn 
for the sailcloth spin six hanks to the pound. The carding- 
engine sliver is carried by the railroad system along a trough to 
the drawing-frame. The main cylinder of the carding-engine 
is 30 inches in diameter, and the doffing cylinder 13 inches, the 
former making 135 revolutions, and the latter 7 revolutions, per 
minute. In the fly-frame, the front roller makes 200 revolutions 
per minute, and the flyer from 1,900 to 2,000. By some ship¬ 
owners, sailcloth made of cotton is preferred to that made from 
hemp. Fishing-nets made by hand are here also manufactured 
of cotton. 

The corn and flour mills of Pittsburgh employ 40 persons, in¬ 
cluding clerks and all others engaged in the various departments, 
and are capable of producing 500 barrels of flour per day, each 
containing 190 pounds. 

The grain is brought in bulk in boats alongside the building, 
and is raised by an elevator consisting of an endless band, to 
which are fixed a series of metal cans revolving in a long wood¬ 
en trough, which is lowered through the respective hatchwayfe 
into the boat, and is connected at its upper end with the build¬ 
ing where its belt is driven. 

The lower end of the trough is open, and as the endless band 
revolves, six or eight men shovel the grain into the ascending 
cans, which raise it so rapidly that 4,000 bushels can be lifted 
and deposited in the mill in an hour. 

The grain is next allowed to descend by a shoot or trough 
(the descent being regulated by traps) into a larger hopper, rest¬ 
ing on the platform of a weighing-machine; its weight is then 
registered, and afterwards, by drawing a trap in the bottom of 
the hopper, the grain is allowed to descend by another shoot to 
a lower story. It is next raised by an elevator to the highest 
story of the mill, where it is cleaned by passing through three 
different machines. The greatest care and attention are bestow¬ 
ed on this process, in order to insure the perfect cleansing of the 
grain preparatory to being ground. The grain is then conduct¬ 
ed to the stock-hoppers, which feed eight pairs of grinding- 
stones. A short length of the feeding-pipe of each pair is made 
of glass, through which the grain, as it descends, can be seen. 
The stones are 4 feet in diameter, and make 232 revolutions per 
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minute. The meal, when ground, is conveyed by means of a 
spiral conveyer to the cooling-chamber, where a rake, revolving 
horizontally, is substituted for the old “ hopper boys.” The meal 
is raked from the circumference to the centre, where it falls 
through a hole and is taken to the bolting-machine ; it is there 
sifted, and separated into different qualities of flour. It is then 
conveyed to hoppers, from which it descends by spouts into the 
barrels in which it is packed. 


Art. XIII.—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS; 

The following presents very nearly the facts with regard to 
this division of enterprise in the United States, as compared 
with other countries : 

Number of miles of railroads existing in the United States in 
each year, since the period of their first introduction :—In 1828, 
3 miles ; 1829, 28 ; 1830, 41 ; 1831, 54 ; 1832, 131 ; 183$, 576 ; 
1834, 762; 1835, 918; 1836, 1,102; 1837, 1,421 ; 1838, 1,843; 
1839, 1,920; 1840, 2,167; 1841, 3,319 ; 1842, 3,877; 1843, 
4,174; 1844, 4,311; 1845, 4,5ll; 1846, 4,870; 1847, 5,336; 
1848,5,682; 1849,6,350; 1850,7,355; 1851,9,090; 1852, 
11,631; 1853,13,379; 1854, 17,317. 

The following will show the present results of railroads and 
canals in the United States:—The funded debt of railroads , in 
1853, was $130,000,000, and their gross earnings $38,356,632. 
A report of 2,356 miles of canals shows a total cost of $54,676,936. 
There were, in 1853, 89 telegraphic lines, having 23,261 miles of 
wire. At present, the miles of wire may be estimated at over 
30,000. 

Railroads and Canals , 1854. 

Railroads. 


States. 

Canals. 

Miles. 

Number. 

Miles in 
Operation. 

Miles in 
Construction. 

Cost. 

Alabama. 

. 51.. . 

... 6 ... 

. .. 221 ... . 

. 659. 

. $3,636,208 

Connecticut... . 

. 61... 

.. 15.... 

... 669.... 

83_ 

. 20,857,357 

Delaware. 

14. .. 

.. 2... 

16.... 

43.... 

600,000 

Florida.. 

_ 

2... 

54_ 

_ 

250,000 

Georgia. 

28. .. 

.. 15... 

.. 884.... 

. 445_ 

. 16,084,872 

Illinois. 

100... 

.. 25... 

.. 1,262_ 

. 1,945.... 

. 25,420,000 

Indiana. 

367... 

.. 18... 

.. 1,127.... 

. 748_ 

22,400,000 

Iowa. 

_ 

2. .. 

_ 

480_ 

_ 

Kentucky. 

. 486... 

.. 9... 

.. 233.... 

. 452.... 

4,909,990 

Louisiana. 

101... 

.. 7... 

.. 117.... 

. 119_ 

1,131,000 

Maine. 

50.. . 

.. 11... 

.. 417.... 

90.... 

. 12,662,645 

Maryland. 

184... 

.. 3... 

.. 597.... 

30. 

v 26,024,620 

Massachusetts .. 

100... 

.. 43... 

.. 1,283.... 

48.... 

. 55,602,687 

Michigan. 

__ 

.. 4... 

601.... 

_ 

13,842,279 

Mississippi. 

_ 

.. 4.. . 

155_ 

436. 

3,070,000 

Missouri ........ 

_ 

6. .. 

50.. . 

963_ 

1,000,000 

New-Hampshire.. 

11..*.* 

.. 15.... 

.. 512_ 

24..’... 

.' 16,185,254 
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Railroads. 


States. 

Canals. 

Miles. 

Number. 

Miles in 
Operation. 

Miles in 
Construction. 

Cost. 

New-Jorsey .... 

147... 

... 11_ 

.. 408.... 

29. 

11,536,505 

New-York.... 

989... 

... 32.... 

.. 2,345 . .. 

. . 564. 

94,523,785 

North Carolina. 

13... 

.. 3.... 

.. 249.... 

.. 223. 

4.106,000 

Ohio. 

921... 

... 46.... 

.. 2,367.... 

.. 1,578. 

44,927,058 

Pennsylvania .. 

936... 

.. 64... 

.. 1,464.... 

.. 987. 

58,494,675 

Rhode Inland.... 

_ , | 

.. 1.... 

50_ 

— 

2,614,484 


South Carolina... 50. 9. 675. 374. 11,287,093 

Tennessee. — ...... 9 . 388. 695...... 7,800,000 


lexas . 

Vermont.... 

• • • • . 

1.. . 

8.. . 

422... 

... 

59... 

14.116,195 

Virginia . .. 

.... 189. 

. 21... 

... 673... 

... 1,180... 

... 12.720,421 

Wisconsin 


. 4... 

178... 

... 200... 

3,800,000 







Total.. 

.... 4,799. 

.396.... 

... 17,317... 

...12,526 .. 

...8489.603,128 


In Great Britain 7,686 miles of railway in 1853 were open 
to traffic, and charters existed for 2,164 miles more; in 1850, 
625 miles were opened ; in 1«53, 350 miles. Total capital in¬ 
vested, 1852, 8264,165,680. Total passengers conveyed, 
102,286,660. Total receipts from all sources, 818,635,879. In 
France, 1853, there were 4,070 kilometres (two-thirds of a 
mile, 1,093 yards of railroad) in operation, 1890 under construc¬ 
tion, and 3,665 proposed. Dr. Lardner estimated the railroads 
opened in the world in 1845, 18,656, and in construction 7,829, 
with a total capital of about £500,000,000. A late French au¬ 
thority, 1854, states the miles of railroad in Europe to be 52,011 
kilom., of which 45,589 were opened. The relation of the gov¬ 
ernments to each other with regard to railroads, and in propor¬ 
tion to territory, is expressed in the figures. France 0.77, 
Prussia 1.06, smaller German States 1.30, Belgium 3.06, Great 
Britain 3.91. 

The number of miles of railway now in operation upon the 
surface of the globe is 35,480, of which 16,890 are in the east¬ 
ern hemisphere, and 18,590 are in the western; and which are 
distributed as follows : 

In the United States 17,317 miles, British Provinces 823, 
Island of Cuba 359, Panama 31, South America 60, Great Brit¬ 
ain 7,686, Germany 5,340, France 2,480, Belgium 532, Russia 
422, Sweden 75, Italy 170, Spain 60, Africa 25, India 100. 


Art. XIV.—ADDRESS TO SUBSCRIBERS AND OTHERS. 

1 December, 1854. 

With the issue of its next number, the Review will have 
entered upon the tenth year of its existence. 

It is but natural that there should come up in the mind of its 
Editor many reminiscences of the past, and that he should reck- 
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on with himself as to the part he has performed in all this 
period. 

Without experience, without pecuniary means, without friends 
or influence, scarcely attained to the age of majority, he issued 
the prospectus of a monthly periodical, which was to be devoted 
to the development and maintenance of the industrial interests 
of the Southern and Western States, and in an especial manner 
to the defence of the rights and institutions of the South. It 
was a new field, in which there were no guiding lights, for no one 
had ever entered it before, and there was at once the necessity 
of creating a public taste for the researches to be prosecuted, 
and of creating, as it were, almost the very material which was 
to incite that taste. The position was one of difficulty. The 
odds were a hundred to one against success. Even the most 
ardent friends admitted it, and urged the fact as an argument 
against any movement whatever. 

Strong in the faith, and with an energy which, alas, is 
stronger in youth than it is ever, afterwards, we boldly entered 
the arena, and struggled for that success which involved the for¬ 
tunes of a whole life. What difficulties were encountered, 
what obstacles removed, what embarrassments, what defeats, 
what hopes and what fears ensued, is within the knowledge of 
some of the old associates who will read this note, and whose 
sympathies and co-operations we have ardently had. 

To have triumphed amid such circumstances must be a source 
of gratulation. 

May we not appeal to the public for their verdict? Have we 
adhered to our pledges at the beginning ? Has the development 
of the wealth and the power of the planting States been with 
us a cardinal purpose, and have we ever faltered in a bold and 
constant vindication of the rights of those States ? Have we 
had a part in the advocacy of the plans of improvement in ag¬ 
riculture, manufactures, commerce, or internal improvement, 
which, in the last nine years, have sprung into life, and which 
have called together assemblings of our people in towns and 
counties, and in great conventions of many States—when has 
the Review, or its Editor, been lukewarm upon such matters, 
and in what period of doubt or difficulty were they silent ? 

If the verdict is favorable, then are there other things that 
follow. Should the organ and advocate of such great and pros¬ 
perous interests not share some of their results ? Should the 
toil and labor of years, which in any other field would have brought 
with it fortune, not bring it in this ? Should the planter or the 
manufacturer, the merchant or the railroad advocate, or share¬ 
holder deriving benefit, direct or even indirect, from the labors 
which have been performed, not cheerfully appropriate a modi¬ 
cum of that benefit to the support of those labors ? 
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Citizens of the South—supporters of the Review and all 
others, it is our desire and purpose to enter upon an entirely 
new era with the tenth volume of the work. Called eighteen 
months ago into another service, the opportunity was believed 
to be a good one to extend our capacity for usefulness, and at 
the same time to promote the great cause of development, to 
which so many years had been devoted. That mission per¬ 
formed, what remains is to resume with spirit and energy our 
conduct of the Review, which has, to an extent, been inter¬ 
rupted. 

From this point, then, we start afresh. With enlarged expe¬ 
rience, with increased means, with facilities which were never 
enjoyed before, the Review again presents itself. In its servi¬ 
ces the time and efforts of its Editor will be expended. Addi¬ 
tional and able contributors will be secured. There will be an 
increase in size of the work—a greater diversity of subjects, a 
closer attention to matter, and a wider field of illustration. 
Neither money nor labor will be spared upon the work, nor any¬ 
thing that will commend it to the support and confidence of our 
people. The Editor wall resume, for the most part, his position 
at New-Orleans, establishing a branch office of the work at 
Washington. 

There is but one appeal to be made. Will our friends stand 
by us in the movement? Will each one promptly , and if pos¬ 
sible without waiting for the call of agents , remit the amount of 
his liability ; and also f where it can be done with a little pains 
or influence , send on the name and subscription of some other 
])erson , not now upon our books—some neighbor or some friend ? 
This service will be deeply and gratefully remembered and re¬ 
ciprocated. * 

* An able exchange paper speaks strongly to the South in favor of encouraging 
its own publications : a brief extract will be excused us in this note :— 

** How many praiseworthy efforts of Southern men to conduct literary magazines 
hive you discouraged and crushed in the bud, by negligence or sneering criticism 7 
How many devoted enthusiasts at the shrine of letters have you permitted to 
wear out life and strength in unavailing struggles to promote the interests of our 
own literature 1 Let the waste paper receptacles of every post-office in the South 
declare. 1 But,’ says the supporter of Abolition prints, ‘ these were “ catch-penny 
affairs,” which merited no man's patronage, and they met with the fate which they 
deserved.’ Now, one of the following positions is true, and the other, of course, 
is false : either our periodicals aro poor because they are not supported ; or, they 
are not supported because they are poor. Suppose the latter to be true ; why, 
then, are they poor? * Because,’ answers our opponent, ‘they arc managed 
by inefficient men.’ The assertion is false—utterly, unqualifiedly false. Will 
any one pretend to say that ‘ William Gilm ore Simms’ has a superior in the 
South, in the conduct of a literary frork ? Yet, his abilities are expended on a 
‘ labor of love.* Will any one deny to Professor De Bow his well-earned reputa¬ 
tion, for the management of his Review 1 Yet, when will ‘ De Bow’s Review* 
equal the Southern circulation of Harper's Magazine7** 
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Art. XV.—EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Treatise on Sociology. This is a curiously metaphysical work, the production of 
Henry Hughes, we believe, of Mississippi. Time has not admitted our examina¬ 
tion of it, and therefore we are not prepared for any opinion. There are proba¬ 
bly but few persons who can bestow upon such a volume the study which it re¬ 
quires. but then books are not to be estimated by the number of their readers. The 
object of the author is to work out philosophically and express some of the views 
of the Southern people upon the subject of slavery. The style of the work is 
sententious, and its logic without ornament. Taylor and Maury, Washington. 

The Western Home , and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Philadelphia : 
Parry & McMillan. 1854. Washington : Taylor & Maury. The volume em¬ 
braces poems never before published, and also some selections from the illustrated 
octavo edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems, and also poems that have hitherto 
been published, but not collected together. 

The Monthly Nautical Magazine and Quarterly Review. Griffiths & Bates, 79 
John-street, New-York. It is most remarkable that in the history of American 
literature, no magazine has before appeared devoted to the science of marine ar¬ 
chitecture, nautical engineering, and maritime pursuits, seeing that the prosperity 
of the country is absolutely involved with our maritime growth. Up to the present 
time but a single author (worthy of note) has undertaken to write upon the sub¬ 
ject of ship-building in the United States, and to his practical as well as scientific 
knowledge, our ship-owners as well as builders owe much of the meed of praise 
which has been awarded to American ships throughout the world. When Mr. 
Griffiths left the sterner realities of construction and took up the pen and 
pencil, an impulse was at once given to ship-building, which has been felt in 
every land of commercial notoriety. Not content with past achievements *in 
the publication of two standard works, we see by the periodical forming the sub¬ 
ject of this notice that he has associated himself with Mr. Bates, a gen¬ 
tleman of similar stamp, for the publication of a Magazine adapted to the wants of 
ship-builders, masters and owners, and all others who aspire to be such. A more 
comprehensive view of the subject of which it treats could not well be given. The 
arrangement of subjects under different heads or departments, each appropriately 
illustrated, is an entire new feature in the history of magazines. It is not only 
instructive, but interesting, and takes rank among the first periodicals of the day, 
presenting as it does data on the construction of vessels, engines of steamers, 
in their proportion and performance, as well as the logs of and disasters to ves¬ 
sels, in the Nautical Department, in connection with the state of the market in 
Ship Stock, &c. The articles on the loss of the Arctic, the subject of Tonnage, 
and Inland Navigation, are worthy the attention of all interested. 

Oar Exchanges. Hereafter it is the intention of the Editor of the Review to 
notice the several periodicals which are sent to him monthly, and to give the titles 
of some of their leading articles. At present only a mere reference can be had to 
the Banker's Magazine of Mr. Homans, which is one of the most valuable statis¬ 
tical works in the country ; the Southern Quarterly Review , which keeps up its 
character under the administration of Mr. Simms; the Southern Literary Messen¬ 
ger ; the Western Journal, St. Louis; the Soil of the South; the AUJru>ma Cotton 
Planter , all able and valuable works. The Ncw-Orleans Medical Journal , under 
Dr. Dowler, and the Charleston Medical Journal , preserve their high rank. The 
Western Democratic Review , published at Indianapolis, and edited by Geo. P. 
Buck, S3 per annum, monthly, is marked by great ability, and is eminently enti¬ 
tled to the support of all who admit and practise the doctrines of that great and 
influential party. 
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